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They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  bein?  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgement  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


MR.  WAKLEY  AND  SOCIALIST  EDUCATION. 


A>f  account  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times,  of  September  22nd,  of  an  inquest  held 
by  Mr.  Wakley,  the  deputy  coroner  for  Middlesex,  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  was 
found  drowned  in  a  water  butt.  A  boy  named  Lee,  before  giving  his  evidence, 
was  interrogated  by  the  coroner  as  to  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and,  on  stating  his 
ignorance  of  it,  a  series  of  questions  was  put  which  elicited  from  him  that  the  last 
place  at  which  he  received  instruction  was  '  the  school  belonging  to  the  Socialist 
Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  where  they  don't  believe  in  the  Bible, 
and  don't  teach  any  sort  of  religion.'  This  was  thought  sufficient  by  Mr.  Wakley 
to  justify  him  in  expressing  his  alarm,  and  by  the  Sunday  Times  in  naming  a 
paragraph  '  The  Socialist  System  of  Education.'  The  least  inquiry  made  into  the 
facts  of  the  case  would  have  shown  the  character  of  the  school  to  be  such  as  to 
render  the  assumption  of  disbelief  in  the  Bible,  as  a  characteristic,  perfectly  unwar- 
rantable— that  the  boy  Lee  had  been  a  pupil  but  for  a  few  months — and  that  he 
had  attended  a  school  professedly  religious  from  his  infancy. 

The  system  pursued  in  the  John  Street  school  is  neither  Socialist  nor  anti- 
religious,  but  secular,  and  the  boy  spoke  merely  the  gossip  of  prejudice  he  had 
caught  from  others ;  and  the  newspapers  would  have  been  equally  accurate  in 
applying  the  term  Socialist  to  any  other  of  the  Secular  Schools  in  London,  or  to 
University  College.  Mr.  Wakley,  as  reported  by  the  Weekly  Times,  observed 
that  'the  statement  the  boy  had  made  was  truly  alarming,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
country ;  and  that  he  thought  the  sooner  tjie  educational  system  of  the  Socialists 
was  abolished  the  better  for  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.' 

And  are  we  to  presume  that  Mr.  Wakley  is  alarmed  at  Mechanics'  Institutions, 
and  that  classes,  wherever  established,  for  the  study  of  reading,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, or  any  scientific  subject,  are  a  '  disgrace  to  the  country,'  that  he  signifies  the 
John  Street  school  as  specially  meriting  suppression,  whose  chief  feature  is  that 
these  secular  subjects  are  taught  in  combination  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  boy's  testimony  was  then  taken  without  his  being 
sworn,  which  is  another  instance — many  are  daily  occurring — in  which  evidence  is 
received  without  insisting  upon  an  oath.  If  the  practice  pass  into  an  incontestible 
precedent,  many  of  our  friends  will  find  relief  in  being  enabled  to  give  evidence 
where  they  are  now  prevented:  alarmists,  however,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
boy  Lee  had  not  been  hurt  by  his  experience  in  a  Socialist  school.  He  ended  his 
declaration  by  the  naivete  of  this  remark — '  but  I'll  speak  what  I  know,'  and  wh^t 
more  could  the  coroner  have  had  if  the  lad  had  taken  a  hundred  oaths  ?  Mr. 
Wakley  administers  oaths  constantly  to  persons  who  do  not,  and  who  do  not  mean, 
to  tell  what  they  know.  Is  not  this  *  very  alarming?'  What  becomes  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  oath  in  these  cases  ?    Will  the  Sunday  and  Weekly  Times  tell  us  ? 

The  office  of  a  coroner  is  one  of  importance,  and  should  be  one  of  respect;  but 
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when  the  authority  of  a  respectable  functionary  is  prostituted  in  reckless  accusa- 
tion, fostering  conventional  prejudice,  all  wrse  citizens  note  that  personal  character 
and  official  dignity  are  sacrificed  together.  In  justice  to  other  parties  we  ought  to 
say  that  the  coroner,  quoted  in  this  notice,  is  the  son  of  the  member  for  Finsbury, 
and  not  Mr.  Wakley,  sen.,  as  sonae  have  supposed.  G.  J.  H. 

*THE    ATHEIST    SILENCED.' 


[The  article  following  was  sent  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  having  been  printed  by  Mr. 
Barkas,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  a  separate  form,  and  distributed  anxiously  on 
both  sides  the  river.  The  teetotallers,  who  assume  to  be  neutral,  finding  some- 
thing which  they  take  to  be  eflfectual  at  hand,  have  become  volunteer  distributors. 
Burlington  B.  Wale,  the  virtual  author,  is  not  unknown  to  us  as  a  semi-vegetarian 
and  semi-mystic,  but  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  find  him  the  author  of  a  title  of 
guch  peculiar  taste  as  that  above,  and  suppose  it  to  be  the  invention  of  the  good 
printer. — Ed.] 

'  The  Atheist  Silenced. — In  Manchester,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  certain  Social- 
ist lecturer  was  announced  to  lecture  on  Atheism,  and  many  went  out  of  curiosity 
to  hear  him.  After  indulging  in  a  large  amount  of  scurrility  and  blasphemy  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  concluded  by  saying  that  the  only  safe  rule  of  faith 
was  to  believe  nothing  that  was  not  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration ;  and 
as  the  existence  of  God  could  not  be  thus  demonstrated,  it  ought  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. When  he  had  sat  down,  a  gentleman,  who  was  instantly  recognised  as 
Burlington  B.  Wale,  Esq.,  whose  essays  and  lectures  on  languages  (recently  de- 
livered at  the  Collegiate  Institution  in  Liverpool)  have  won  for  him  the  reputation 
of  a  distinguished  linguist,  rose  to  reply  to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  by 
the  lecturer.  On  being  invited  to  take  a  position  on  the  platform,  he  said  he  had 
no  intention  of  wading  through  the  continent  of  mud  which  the  lecturer  had  been 
so  long  constructing;  he  should  only  fasten  upon  his  two  closing  remarks,  namely, 
"  that  nothing  should  be  believed  that  was  not  susceptible  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration ;"  and  "  that  the  existence  of  God  not  being  susceptible  of  mathemati- 
cal demonstration,  ought  not  to  be  believed."  Now,  in  relation  to  the  first  posi- 
tion, it  was  a  fundamental  axiom  of  mathematics,  that  every  circle  must  have  a 
centre;  but  he  need  hardly  tell  the  lecturer,  that  while  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  admit  this  centre,  its  existence  had  never  been  demonstrated.  "  Let  this  table," 
said  Mr.  Wale,  laying  his  hand  upon  a  circular  table  which  was  on  the  platform, 
"  be  considered  a  yard  in  diameter ;  now,  1  cut  into  two  semi-diameters ;  now, 
where  is  the  centre  ?  It  is  not  in  either  of  the  semi-diameters,  for  they  are  equal ; 
and  if  it  be  in  one  it  must  be  in  the  other ;  so  you  prove  too  much,  for  you  show 
that  there  are  two  centres  in  one  circle,  which  is  an  absurdity,  and  destroys  the 
very  thing  you  are  labouring  to  establish.  It  cannot  be  between  them  for  they  are 
in  contact.  You  arethus  driven  to  this  conclusion — that  this  mathematical  centre 
is  a  point  devoid  of  parts,  namely,  a  spaceless  point — something  that  does  not  oc- 
cupy space.  Now,  as  all  the  entities  occupy  space,  if  this  centre  does  not,  then  it 
is  not  an  entity,  ergo,  it  is  a  nonentity — that  is  nothing !  So  much  for  the  lec- 
turer's first  proposition,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  believed  that  is  not  susceptible 
of  mathematical  demonstration.  This  conducts  us  to  the  second  proposition 
*'  that  the  existence  of  a  God  is  incapable  of  mathematical  proof.^'  Let  us  test 
this  assertion.  And  here,  I  hope  the  lecturer  will  signify  his  admission  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  premises  laid  down  as  I  proceed.    "  First,  then,  attraction  either  re- 
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sides  in  matter,  or  it  does  not  reside  in  matter."     It  was  admitted  to  reside  in 
matter.     "  Secondly,  it  is  equally  diffused  through  matter,  or  it  is  not  equally  dif- 
fused through  matter."     Admitted  that  it  was  equally  diffused.     "  Thirdly,  repul- 
sion resides  in  matter,  or  it  does  not   reside  in  matter."    Admitted  to  reside  in 
matter.    "  Fourthly,  it  is  equally  diffused  through  matter,  or  it  is  not  equally  dif- 
fused,"   Admitted  that  it  is  equally  diffused.     "  Now  mark  the  result,"  continued 
Mr.  TV.,  "  Here  are  two  permanently  antagonistic  forces,  equally  resident  in  mat- 
ter, equally  diffused  through  matter,  equal  in  extent,  and  equal  in  power ;  these 
forces  are  said  to  be  the  motiv^e  power  which  moves  all  bodies.     But  it  is  one  of 
the  most  self- evident  propositions  of  Euclid,  that  where  equal  is  added  to  equal, 
the  result  will  be  equal ;  in   other  words,  that  where  two  forces  of  equal  strength 
are  in  antagonism,  the  result  will   be  the  establishment  of  an  equilibrium;  not 
motion,  but  quiescence  or  rest.     Thus  if  you  take  a  pair  of  scales  and  place  li 
pound  weight  in  each,  you  establish  an  equilibrium  which  will  remain  for  ever  un^ 
disturbed,  unless  interfered  with  by  some  external  agent.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  contended  that  attraction  is  stronger  than  repulsion,  then  once  stronger  it  will 
for  ever  remain  so,  and  drawing  all  bodies  into  one  agglomerated  mass,  again  the 
result  would  be,  not  motion,  but  rest.     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  said  that  repul- 
sion is  the  strongest,  then  every  particle  of  matter  dilating  and  expanding  to  its 
utmost  tension,  would  fly  off  into  space,  which  being  filled  with  a  concourse  of  dis- 
connected atoms,  again  the  result  would  be,  not  motion,  but  rest.     But  nothing  is 
at  rest — suns,  systems,  planets,  stars,  are  all  in  rapid  motion.     "What,  then,  is  the 
power  which  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium    of  these  two  antagonistic  forces,  and 
which  has  given  to  the  universe  that  motion  which  they  are  ever  striving  to  pre- 
vent ?    We  find  no  evidence  of  its  existence  in  matter,  yet  it  is  evidently  superior 
to  matter,  since  it  controls  the  motions  of  matter,  and  neutralises  the  tendency  of 
those  laws  and  forces  which  reside  in  matter.     Now  this  power,  which  without  re- 
siding in  matter,  is  evidently  superior  to  it,  constantly  acting  upon  it,  overcoming 
its  inertia,  and  compelling  it  into  motion,  we  call  God.     God  !  the  inevitable  word 
which  terminates  all  our  studies,  the  grand  climax  to  all  our  knowledge,  shining 
like  a  mysterious  star  upon  the  borders  of  both  worlds,  revealing  to  us  the  moral 
liberty  of  this,  the  moral  justice  of  that."     Mr.  Wale's  argument,  certainly  one 
of  the  most  lucid,  forcible,  and  original,  for  the   existence  of  God,  which  it  ever 
fell  to  our  lot  to  hear,  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression  upon  the  audience,  more 
especially  as  his  opponent  declined  to  reply  in  "  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,"  though  it  was  not  quite  ten  o'clock.' 


[The  freethinkers  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  are  circulating  the  following  reply, 
with  a  view  to  inform  their  eager  opponeiits  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  large 
qaeetion  Mr.  Wale  affects  so  summarily  to  dispose  of.] 

ANSWER    TO    THE   *  ATHEIST   SIUENCED.' 

Without  that  talent  which  sees  only  'scurrility,'  'blasphemy,'  and  '  mud  '  in  an 
opponent,  ^Ir,  Burlington  B.  Wale's  argument  may  be  answered.  He  who  says  that 
'  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  believe  in  nothing  not  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,' 
is  indeed  more  exacting  than  he  need  be,  and  more  so  than  atheists  in  general  are,  who 
will  be  quite  content  when  they  see  the  balance  ot  probability  in  favour  of  theism.  But 
to  refute  an  ad  captandwn  remark  is  not  to  refute  Atheism,  as  Mr.  Wale  appears  to  s\ip- 
pose. 

In  practical  mathematics  the  centre#of  a  circle  is  the  smallest  part  of  space  equally 
distant  from  the  circumference,  and  when  the  diameter  is  cut  through  the  centre  ia  not 
equally  in  each  semi-diameter — ^for  half  the  centre  in  each  has  been  cut  away  by  the  bisect- 
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ing  line.  Therefore  no  dilemma  exists  as  to  *  two  centres.'  However  thin  the  di^^'iing  line 
is,  it  takes  away  a  portion  of  both  semi-diameters,  which  are  no  longer  exacthj  half  the 
measure  of  the  distance  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  The  centre,  therefore, 
does  lie  between  the  semi-diameters,  and  is  that  point  of  space  on  which  the  leg  of  the 
compass  is  placed  in  drawing  the  circle.  No  man,  therefore,  is  '  driven  to  the  cohcIu- 
sion  that  a  mathematical  centre  is  a  spaceless  point,'  for  such  a  conclusion  is  manifestly 
false  in  practice,  for  in  that  case  a  geometrician  who  drew  a  circle  would  rest  the  leg 
of  his  compass  upon  nothing — a  thing  which  is  never  done.  This  is  but  the  old  mathe- 
matical quibble  of  the  schools.  If  Mr.  Wale  is  right,  and  the  centre  is  not  in  the  semi- 
diameter  nor  between  them,  it  is  notohere^  in  which  case  a  circle  has  no  centre — an 
absurdity  too  manifest  for  serious  answer.  Thus  Mr.  "Wale  ofiFers  us  only  the  per- 
plexity of  a  verbal  difficulty,  which  ■vanishes  when  we  come  to  reality.  And  if  it  were 
not  so,  and  we  were  forced  to  admit  that  God,  like  a  mathematical  point,  is  a  ^spaceless^ 
being,  devoid  of  parts,  it  can  have  no  influence  on  nature  and  no  hold  on  our  afifections 
— and  if  '  nothmg-j'  as  Mr.  Wale  declares  a  point  to  be  it  is  only  what  the  atheist 
suspects,  and  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  it. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  touching  the  properties  of  matter,  admitting  the  atheist, 
Mr.  Wale  met,  to  be  wrong  in  his  admission,  we  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Wale  is  right  in 
his  conclusions.  If  we  admit  that  attraction  and  repulsion  both  reside  in  matter,  and 
are,  in  strici  sense,  equally  diffused  throughout  it, — it  indeed  follows,  that  we  have  two 
antagonistic  forces  coequal  in  extent  and  power  which  involve  a  permanent  equilibrium — 
which  does  not  exist ;  and  therefore  the  inference  is,  that  attraction  and  repulsion  are 
not  equally^  in  strict  sense,  diffused  throughout  matter:  for  if  we  accept  the  admission 
that  they  are,  as  Mr.  Wale  does,  and  follow  the  absolute  axiom  of  Euclid  that  equals 
added  to  equals  must  result  in  an  equal — or  equilibrium,  God  could  not  disturb  the 
result,  any  more  than  he  could  make  two  parallel  lines  meet,  or  create  a  short  line  with 
only  one  extremity. 

Mr.  Wale  must  see  that,  by  attraction  and  repulsion  being  '  equally  diffused  through- 
out matter,'  all  that  could  be  meant  is  that  these  two  elements  are  present  in  every 
conceivable  part  of  space,  but  not  in  equal  proportions  and  under  equal  conditions  and 
in  equal  contact  in  every  parlicie  of  matter,  which  is  necessary  before  their  joint  action 
could  produce  universal  equilibrium :  for  gases  will  only  unite  under  given  proportions^ 
water  will  only  boil  at  212°  of  heat  or  at  an  equivalent  altitude,  and  lead  requires  to  be 
opposed  in  flat  surfaces  newly  scraped,  marble  and  glass  must  be  in  planes  and  wet  and 
brought  into  contact  before  the  attraction  of  cohesion  takes  place.  We  know  that 
attraction  and  repulsion  act  upon  matter  in  proportion  to  nearness  of  junction.  Thus 
we  see,  that  if  we  suppose  both  elements  let  loose  in  nature  in  equal  gross  power,  it 
might  require  an  eternity  before  they  would  find  the  necessary  condition  of  diffusion, 
proportion,  and  contact,  which  must  obtain  before  equilibrium  could  result.  And  even 
were  the  two  powers  unequal,  similar  conditions  would  be  essential  to  exist  before  the 
stronger  could  obtain  unlimited  mastery,  and  this  mastery  must  be  the  work  of  time  ; 
Mr.  Wale  supposes  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  minute,  which  is  impossible.  It  may  even 
now  be  going  on,  and  we  know  nothing  of  it,  as  ages  might  be  insufficient  for  one 
power  to  subdue  the  other — just  as  we  find  in  the  moral  world,  that  the  principle  of 
Good,  the  greater,  is  long  in  conquering  its  antagonist  Evil. 

There  therefore  exists  no  dilemma  necessitating  us  to  invoke  that  '  inevitable  word  ' 
God,  which  is  the  greatest  dilemma  of  all,  which  '  terminates  all  our  studies  '  by 
confounding  our  conclusions.  It  is  a  '  mysterious  star  upon  the  borders  of  two 
worlds,'  revealing  nothing  to  us  in  this  except  the  impossibility  of  the  Finite  compre- 
hending the  Infinite — nothing  of  that  except  an  invisibility  which  mocks  our  curiosity 
and  rebukes  our  presumption. 

The  atheist  whom  Mr.  Wale  met  must  have  known  that  the  presumption  of  Theism 
is  never  so  well  exposed  as  when  its  defenders  can  be  drawn  into  an  attempted  demon- 
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stration  of  the  existence  of  God.  Our  greatest  divines  are  aware  of  the  futility,  and 
avoid  it.  Mr.  Wale  fell  into  the  mesh  incautiously,  and  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
get  out  is  natural  enough  ;  but  that  he  should  call  his  attempt  at  his  own  extrication 
'  silencing'  Atheism,  is  too  large  an  imposition  upon  the  public  ;  and  one  who  could 
attempt  it  the  Manchester  atheist  might  well  be  content  to  leave  for  future  disposal. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake 


[If  the  argument  by  Mr.  B.  Wale  should  break  out  elsewhere  (it  is  very  likely 
to  appear  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester)  we  will  supply  answers  at  the  rate  of  ten 
a  penny,  if  a  thousand  or  more  are  taken,  for  distribution.  But  application  must 
be  made  early.] 


THE    DISCUSSION    BETWEEN    MR.    RICHARD    HART    AND 

MR.   HOLYOAKE. 


This  debate  took  place  on  Friday  week  as  announced.  When  accepting  Mr. 
Hart's  challenge,  Mr.  Holyoake  stated  that  he  only  undertook  to  debate  the 
matter  with  a  believer  in  the  doctrine ;  and  accordingly,  in  opening  the  question, 
Mr.  Holyoake  combatted  the  theories  of  the  authorities  who  hold  that  future  punish- 
ments are  useful  whether  true  or  not — and  next  he  exhibited  their  disastrous 
influence  whether  true  or  false.  In  the  sequel,  Mr.  Hart  explained  as  his  opinion 
that  every  oflfender  endures  moral  consequences  immediate  upon  his  ofience 
amounting  to  punishment,  and  that  if  existence  reaches  to  a  future  world  the 
punishment  must  be  future  also.  This  seemed  to  Mr.  Holyoake  as  a  practical 
evasion  of  the  orthodox  theory.  It  was  underst  )od  that  Mr.  Holyoake  would 
debate  with  Mr.  Hart  the  question  of  Responsibility,  but  this  he  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  the  actual  difference  between  them  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  them 
in  going  before  the  public. 


THE  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  TRACT  SOCIETY. 


A  tea-party  held  at  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  on  Sept.  22,  commemo- 
rated the  useful  efforts  of  this  Society.  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  President  of  the  In- 
stitution, took  the  chair  by  request.  He  observed,  that  the  persons  moving  in  the 
class  to  which  the  company  belonged  were  in  all  probability  never  destined  to  rise 
above  the  proud  level  of  history.  To  them  it  was  neither  given  to  manifest 
gigantic  vices  nor  sublime  virtues:  their  sole  attainable  usefulness  lay  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  little  duties  well  fulfilled,  and  there  was  no  mode  of  usefulness  practi- 
cable to  those  who  took  no  part  in  public  life  like  that  of  employing  the  agency  of 
Tracts.  He  read  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley's  letter 
in  the  Leader  of  Saturday  last,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  the 
public  the  serious  misconceptions  under  which  so  earnest  a  friend  of  the  people 
was  labouring,  and  vindicating  the  great  principles  of  moral  government  advocated 
in  that  Institution.  Mr.  Turley  and  Mr.  Hoppy  addressed  the  meeting,  and  Mr* 
Austin  Holyoake  reported  the  progress  of  the  Tract  Society,  and  stated  that  it 
had  issued  four  tracts  in  considerable  numbers,  and  yet  retained  'a  small  fund  in 
hand.  The  meeting  added  to  it  by  a  voluntary  collection  sufficient  to  enable  another 
tract  to  be  issued. 
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Ejrammation  of  t^e  |9rej*8. 

Dives  and  Lazarus  on  the  Sunday. — [A  reader  of  the  Bcasoner  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Bristol  Mercury  in  reply  to  one  *  Decency,'  a 
writer  on  the  Sabbath  question.  The  annexed  extract  is  worth  preserving.] — *  A 
Friend  of  Decency'  says  he  petitioned  against  the  Sabbatarian  closing  of  the  post- 
office  ;  but  is  indignant  at  the  '  most  uncalled  for  and  truly  ahominahle  speculation' 
of  the  Great  Western  Company  to  take  people  to  Windsor  on  a  Sunday.  Where 
is  the  difference,  as  Punch  says,  between  posting  your  letter  and  posting  yourself? 
One  can  say  more  in  an  hour,  when  face  to  face  with  an  old  friend,  than  one  could 
write  in  a  month.  Written  correspondence,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  but  a  make-shift 
mode  of  communication.  Some  friends  of  mine,  working  men,  will  occupy  the 
spare  hours  of  two  or  three  nights  to  write  an  ordinary  letter,  and  make  but  a  poor 
job  of  it  at  last;  but  give  them  the  few  hours  they  may  obtain  by  means  of  an  ex- 
cursion train,  and  they  will  impart  the  news  and  exchange  the  thoughts  that  have 
been  hoarding  for  a  twelvemonth.  From  my  own  knowledge  I  can  speak  of  men 
who  have  become  bona  fide  teetotallers  in  order  to  save  the  money  they  formerly 
spent  in  beer,  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  Sunday  excursion-trains. 
If  you  cannot  drive  men  into  churches  and  chapels,  and  '  Tait '  says  the  attempt 
has  miserably  failed  in  Scotland  where  tried,  you  may  at  least  draw  them  out  of 
ale-houses,  and  surely  the  one  evil,  if  evil  it  be,  is  far  less  than  the  other — well- 
dressed  society  and  the  rattle  of  a  railway  train  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  gingling 
of  beer-pots,  ragged  drunkenness,  and  delirium  tremens. — Perhaps  'A  Friend  to 
Decency'  can  go  to  London  or  Windsor  any  day  he  pleases;  if  so,  decency  should 
have  suggested  the  propriety  of  offering  no  obstruction  to  those  who  have  the 
Sunday  only  in  which  to  go.  Dives  is  free  as  the  wind  to  go  when  and  where  he 
listeth,  he  has  all  the  means  and  all  the  time  at  his  command  to  do  soj  now,  La- 
zarus has  naught  but  his  Sunday,  and  if  he  fails  to  improve  any  opportunity  which 
his  wealthy  neighbour  places  at  his  disposal  to  cheaply  visit  his  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance on  that  day,  why  Dives  doesn't  care,  but  leaves  him  to  pay  dearly  for  it  on 
any  other  day  when  he  may  wish  to  go. — A  Mechanic. 

The  Worth  of  a  Blessing. — A  correspondent  sends  us  this  anecdote  : — 
'Some  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  clergy  are  the  canons  of  St.  John,  as  the  collegiate 
church  was  well  endowed  by  the  knights.  One  of  the  chapters  was  once  wending 
his  way  to  vespers,  when,  as  he  was  toiling  his  way  painfully  up  one  of  the  streets 
of  stairs  leading  to  the  church,  he  was  accosted  by  a  mendicant,  who,  in  a  low, 
whining  tone,  besought  his  reverence  to  give  him  alms.  The  canon,  who  was  not 
the  most  liberal  of  men,  attempted  to  brush  by,  but  in  vain.  "  Padre  mio,'' 
whined  the  beggar;  "  for  the  love  of  the  virgin  give  me  a  shilling."  The  canon 
gasped,  threw  up  his  eyes,  and  ejaculated,  "  Santa  Maria!"  with  double  emphasis. 
"  Will  you  give  me  sixpence,  then  ?"  rejoined  the  beggar.  "Go  along  with  you," 
said  the  canon.  "  A  penny,  at  least  "  "  No."  *'  A  farthing,  perhaps  ?"  "  Not  a 
grain,"  testily  replied  the  priest.  The  mendicant  changed  his  ground.  "  Holy 
father,  will  you  give  me  your  blessing?"  "  Ah,"  said  the  canon,  brightening  up, 
"  that  is  another  thing  :  kneel  down,  my  son."  "  No,"  replied  the  beggar,  "  1  will 
not.  I  asked  you  for  a  grain,  and  you  refused  me :  now,  if  your  blessing  were 
worth  a  grain  you  would  not  bestow  it.  And  so,  addio,  par  mio!"'— [This  is  a 
story  which,  as  a  playful  joke,  we  have  no  objection  to ;  but,  taken  seriously,  we 
should  decline  to*  use  it.  The  chapter  might  very  justly  think,  the  mendicant  a 
scamp,  and  that  contribution  might  further  confirm  him  in  his  idleness,  and  there- 
fore properly  refuse  him,  vhile  he  might  think  his  blessing  calculated  to  operate 
to  his  benefit. — Ed.] 


Urasoner  Exacts. 


THE     INSANITY     OF     MANKIND,* 


BY  ARTHUE   TREVELYAN. 


PE&FfiCT  Satiity  (ran  only  result  from 
cerebral  perfection ;  and  seeing  cerebral 
imperfection  occ&rs  in  every  individual, 
therefore  insanity  in  some  form  and  in 
greater  or  less  degree  is  the  fate  of  all 
the  human  race. 

In  vol.  xvii.,  p.  60,  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal  we  find  the  following  agreement 
to  the  foregoing  :^'  There  is  no  indivi- 
dual in  whom  an  harmonious  balance 
of  the  mental  powers  is  to  be  found ;  and 
consequently,  if  we  speak  with  rigorous 
exactness,  no  human  mind  is  in  a  right 
state.' 

Education  makes  a  most  material  dif- 
ference in  the  conduct  of  many  persons 
through  life ;  in  fact,  unless  individuals 
have  good  reasoning  faculties,  and  possess 
moral  courage,  they  seldom  exhibit  any 
alteration  in  the  opinions  engrafted  on 
their  cerebral  organs  in  childhood,  how- 
ever adverse  such  opinions  may  be  to  all 
logical  deductions ;  and  although  educa- 
tion has  a  great  effect  in  forming  the 
cerebration,  still,  when  the  individual  is 
capable  of  reflection,  opinions  generally, 
Jn  after  life,  become  much  modified,  if 
not  altogether  altered;  but  in  most  of 
such  cases  we  only  know  of  the  altera- 
tion, provided  there  is  honesty  enough 
to  own  it. 

No  organ  of  the  brain  can  be  abused 
by  any  individual,  because  what  is  called 
abuse  is  the  natural  action  (under  cir- 
cumstances) of  organs  exceeding  in  size 
thtj:  organs  that  would  control  them,  pro- 

*  We  have  the  peiltnission  of  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan  to  present  a  condensation  of  the 
principal  portions  of  the  original  writing 
in  his  essay  on  the  '  Insanity  of  Mankind.' 
The  outspoken  opinions  of  one  so  distin- 
guished by  social  rank  and  moral  candour, 
must  be  profitable  both  for  precept  and 
example,  for  '  doctrine,  for  exhortation, 
and  reproof.'— Ed. 


vided  such  controlling  organs  were  suf- 
ficiently developed. 

Our  thoughts,  words,  atid  deeds,  arise 
involuntarily  from  cerebration — that  is, 
the  action  of  the  brain,  and  the  circum- 
stances we  are  placed  in  at  the  time  those 
organs  of  the  brain  are  excited,  which 
circumstantial  excitation  produces  such 
manifestations.  Thus,  none  but  those 
fancying  themselves  free-agents  blame 
or  praise  their  fellow  men  for  their  ac- 
tions and  opinions. 

Those  who  are  injured  and  pained  by 
commiting  certain  acts,  either  by  put- 
ting themselves  within  the  pale  of  re- 
vengeful laws,  or  by  causing  disease  in 
their  system,  and  destroying  their  lives 
by  debauchery,  or  who  commit  crime 
while  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
drugs,  as  alcohol,  cannot  be  accounted 
sane;  and  thus,  being  non-responsible 
for  their  actions — unless  it  is  a  rational 
act  knowingly  to  injure  one's  self  — 
should  not  be  punished  as  criminals, 
but  treated  as  lunatics. 

In  vol,  xvii.,  p,  89,  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  among  the  reviews,  occurs  the 
following  passage^i  conformable  to  the 
above  : — '  To  us,'*says  the  writer, '  it  ap- 
pears that  the  criminal's  knowledge  of 
his  act  being  against  law,  so  far  from  in- 
creasing his  guilt  (if  there  be  any),  es- 
tablishes its  diminution.  It  proves  a 
greater  amount  of  mental  alienation,  for 
it  implies  a  mind  not  under  the  regula- 
tion of  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence 
and  common  sense.  By  it  the  homicide 
exhibits  himself  as  uncontrolled  by  the 
strongest  principle  in  the  reasoning 
man's  nature  —  self-preservation.  To 
send  such  men  as  these  to  the  scaffold  is 
not  to  serve,  but  to  insult,  justice,'* 

*  '  Criminal  Jurisprudence  considered 
in  relation  to  Cerebral  Organisation.'  By 
Sampson.     An  invaluable  treatise,  which 
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To  very  many,  the  following  asser- 
tions may  appear  to  be  absui'd  ;  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  undoubted  facts : — 
That  T,  and  many  other  persons  can,  by 
the  examination  of  the  map  of  the  brain, 
as  laid  down  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  head,  minutely  describe  the  talents, 
opinions,  morals,  and  animal  feelings  of 
any  individual,  and  indeed  state  what 
his  conduct  will  be  when  placed  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Thus,  even  religi- 
ous feeling  cannot  escape  us,  it  being 
quite  easy,  by  means  of  the  brain  map, 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  individual 
is  sincere  in  his  profession  of  religion, 
and  the  amount  of  his  belief. 

Mesmerism,*  faithfully  applied,  will 
remove  all  diseases  and  pains,  however 
severe  they  may  be.  And  clairvoyance 
enables  us  to  explain  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  disease — internally  the  appear- 
ance of  the  affected  organ — the  probabi- 
lity of  recovery  or  not — the  mode  of 
treatment  to  be  adopted  ;  and  the  length 
of  time  that  is  to  elapse  before  recovery 
takes  place.  It  gives  us  the  power  to 
reveal  the  secret  thoughts  and  deeds, 
both  past  and  present,  of  individuals  ; 
and  read  unseen  writing  and  printing. 
By  its  power,  the  moral  lunatic  who  has 
committed  crime  of  any  description  can 
be  detected — the  lost  article  recovered, 
and  the  secreted  body,  or  other  thing, 
discovered — friends  can  hear  the  fate  of 
friends  even  in  distant  countries — and 
the  innocent,  falsely  accused  or  sus- 
pected, saved  from  such  accusation  or 
suspicion,  and  the  guilty  individual 
pointed  out.  Thus,  by  mesmerism, 
judicial  murders  may  be  prevented. 

Can  we  ivill  ourselves  geometers,  as- 
tronomers, poets,  painters,  or  mechan- 
ists, without  possessing  the  peculiar  or- 
ganisation of  the  brain  from  whence 
proceeds  these  talents  ?  Can  we  will 
ourselves  moral,  with  the  animal  organs 
in  excess  of  the  moral  region  ?  Or,  can 
we  will  the  alteration  of  our  views,  mo- 
ral, political,  or  religious,  without  con- 
viction ?  No  ;  then  how  can  we  be  free- 
agents  ?  For  in  the  former  case  they 
are  natural  talents  which  give  us  the  in- 
clination, and  enable  us  to  attain  such 
knowledge ;  and  secondly,  it  is  the 
moral  organs  in  excess  of  the  animal 

should  be  studied  by  every  intelligent  per- 
son, particularly  by  lawyers.— Lon.  High- 

LBY. 

♦  Vital  Magnetism. 


which  give  us  power  to  act  morally;  and 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  conviction  which 
compels  us  involuntarily  to  alter  our 
opinions. 

Are  the  moral  and  animal  faculties 
less  the  result  of  cerebration  than  the 
intellectual?  Away  with  such  an  absur- 
dity ;  but,  with  the  usual  injustice  and 
inconsistency  of  the  religious,  they 
blame  an  individual  for  not  being  moral 
or  religious,  or  for  having  large  animal 
propensities,  but  do  not  blame  a  man  for 
not  being  a  poet,  painter,  or  engineer, 
&c.* 

*  Man's  actions,  says  the  Zoist,  necessa- 
rily result  from  his  organic  constitution, 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  him 
at  any  jiiven  period.' 

Religious  belief  depends  upon  educa- 
tion. The  Brahmin,  the  Buddhist,  the 
Confuscian,  the  Mahometan,  the  Jew, 
and  the  Christian,  and  all  other  religious 
dogmas,  and  the  off-sets  of  such  dogmas, 
are  believed  in  owing  to  their  being 
inculcated  in  the  human  brain,  when 
the  brain  is  untenanted  by  any  previous 
religious  opinion. 

Where  would  Mahometanism  and 
Christianity  now  have  been  if  the  sword, 
the  fire,  and  the  rack  had  not  been  em- 
ployed to  coerce  individuals  to  follow 
those  beliefs  ?  Traditional  existence 
alone  would  have  been  their  fate.t 

Nothing  exhibits  the  insanity  of  the 
human  race  in  a  greater  degree  than  a 
belief  in  the  sanity  of  the  suicide — duel- 
list— assassin — men  hired  to  destroy 
the  lives  of  those  who  never  injured 
them,  as  soldiers,  hangmen,  and  other 
murderers — gamblers,  and  other  thieves 
— liars,  and  other  deceivers— drinkers 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  whether  in  excess  or 
not,  and  habitual  users  of  other  nar- 
cotics (except  as  medicines) — non-res- 
trainers  of  their  anger — haters  of  their 
fellow-men — revengers  of  injuries  — 
persecutors  for  opinion — and  uU  those 
who  commit  acts  injurious  lu  them- 
selves. 

Ask  me  why  I  am  not  religious,  in 

*  When  I  was  at  school  it  was  the  cus- 
tom (and,  I  regret  to  say,  still  is  in  many 
schools),  to  blame  and  punish  those  pupils 
who,  from  inability,  were  unable  to  learn 
their  tasks. — A.  T. 

t  *  Religious  wars  among  Christians, 
and  deaths  from  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
have  cost  the  lives  of  at  least  f. 7, 000,000  of 
human  beings.' 


the  sense  generally  understood  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  I  answer,  my  insanity 
takes  not  that  cast.  AUhoujrh  my 
veneration  is  not  deficient,  it  is  con- 
trolled by  my  reasoning  faculties,  which 
luckily  happen  to  possess  a  larger  por- 
tion of  cerebral  matter  than  those 
organs  which  alone  produce  religious 
feeling.  Religion  is  not  an  abuse  of 
veneration,  but  the  natural  language  of 
that  organ  in  man  when  in  a  savage 
state ;  in  civilised  life  (so  called)  it  un- 
fortunately is  educated,  or  else  religion 
would  not  exist,  except  in  a  few  extra- 
insane  cases,  where  veneration  is  in 
excess  of  the  reasoning  faculties — reli- 
gion being  a  blind  impulse,  as  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  certain  idiots  and  indi- 
viduals who,  although  very  religious, 
are  what  the  law  calls  criminals,  and 
accordingly  sometimes  are  hung. 

Individuals  exhibit  great  ignorance  of 
the  constitution  of  man,  who  expect 
men  and  women  to  be  honest,  benevo- 
lent, and  moral,  that  in  childhood  are 
theoretically  initiated  into  the  grossest 
vices,  immoralities,  cruelties,  and  dis- 
honest traits  of  character,  by  being 
educated  in  a  book  abounding  in  pas- 
sages unfit  for  modesty  to  hear,  much 
less  to  deliberately  study ;  and  taught 
to  believe  to  be  true  a  book  abounding 
in  contradictions,  interpolations,  and 
mistranslations  ;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
imperfections,  priests  assert  it  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe  ! 
Can  modesty  or  benevolence  dwell  in 
Jhe  brain  of  that  female  who  can  read 
such  a  book  wholly  through  without 
blushing  and  shuddering  ?  And  what 
can  we  think  of  the  moral  condition  of 
parents,  teachers,  priests,  &c.,  who 
knowingly  put  such  a  book  into  the 
hands  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and 
who,  at  least  in  the  English  law  church, 
employ  expressions  out  of  it,  even  in 
the  pulpit,  unfit  to  be  uttered  in  a  pro- 
miscuous assembly  ? 

Can  there  be  a  greater  insult  to  a 
conscientious,  reasoning,  and  moral 
man,  than  to  ask  him  if  he  believes  in 
the  truth  and  authenticity  of  a  book 
abounding  in  contradictions,  interpola- 
tions, mistranslations,  and  stories  im- 
moral and  dishonest,  some  of  which  are 
actually  said  to  he  divinely*  inspired, 
ordered,  and  approved  of  ? 

*  Divinely  is  derived  from  Dii  vini — 
gods  of  wine. 


It  is  only  ignorant  individuals,  or  in- 
dividuals of  low  moral  feeling — that  is. 
who  are  deficient  in  the  moral  attributes 
of  benevolence  and  conscientiousness, 
therefore  moral  lunatics,  or  who  labour 
under  religious  insanity — that  would  put 
a  book  containing  even  one  immoral  ex- 
pression into  the  hands  of  youth,  much 
less  a  so-called  holy  book,  in  which  are 
numerous  passages  the  perusal  o^  which 
must  make  even  the  adult,  if  strictly 
moral,  shudder,  and  the  perusal  of 
which  must  contaminate  the  moral  feel- 
ings, and  excite  the  animal  passions 
either  in  youth  or  in  age. 

The  idle  rich,  who  have  every  day  to 
employ  as  they  fancy — the  bigot,  the 
selfish,  the  extra-insane,  and  those  who 
make  a  trade  of  religion  (unfortunately 
being  idiots  to  a  sense  of  conscientious- 
ness and  benevolence) — force  the  poor 
(by  threats  of  vengeance,  and  putting 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  innocent 
amusement  on  Sunday)  to  visit  their 
temples  of  worship  on  the  only  day  of 
the  seven  which  they  might  call  their 
own,  were  they  permitted  to  do  so,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
nature  morally,  intellectually,  and  phy- 
sically. In  fact,  such  tyrants  are  seldom 
contented  unless  they  bring  others  into 
an  equally  moral  degradation  with  them- 
selves ;  and  they  find  an  effectual  way  of 
success  in  that  point  by  closing  on 
Sunday  all  sources  of  innocent  amuse- 
ment, and  leaving  the  sources  of  immo- 
rality open,  namely,  temples  of  worship 
to  the  gods  Venus  and  Bacchus ;  and 
battles  fought  on  Sundays,  even  between 
professing  Christians,  have  never  been 
exclaimed  against  by  the  rigidly  godly 
powers,  priests,  and  bishops.  No  ; 
they  are  blind  and  dumb  to  these  moral 
enormities. 

To  pass  charitably  and  peaceably 
through  life  requires  us  to  feel  what  is 
actually  the  case,  i.  e.,  that  all  mankind 
are  either  insane  or  extra-insane,  and 
accordingly  treat  them  with  that  kind- 
ness and  forbearance  taught  us  by  a 
knowledge  of  phrenology,  and  the 
phrenological  treatment  of  the  insane. 

CONFIKMATORY   OPINIONS. 

'  Lord  Erskine,  in  commenting  on 
the  errors  of  Lord  Hale,  who  measured 
the  responsibility  of  the  insane  by  the 
integrity  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
says :  "  If  a  total  deprivation  of  intel- 
lect was  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  lite- 
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ral  sense  of  the  word,  then  no  such  mad- 
ness ever  existed."  "  It  is,"  he  says, 
^HiJiocy  alone  which  places  a  man  in  this 
helpless  condition ;  where,  from  an  ori- 
ginal mal-organisation,  there  is  the  hu- 
man frame  alone,  without  the  human 
capacity.  I  have  found  the  insane,"  he 
continues,  "not  only  possess  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  and  recollection  of  all 
the  relations  they  stood  in  towards  others, 
and  ot  the  acts  and  circumstances  of 
their  lires,  but  to  have  been,  in  general, 
remarkable  for  subtlety  and  acuteness."  ' 
— Zoist,  V.  i.,  p.  261. 

*  Idiocy  is  a  deficiency  of  power  aris- 
ing from  the  small  size,  inferior  quality, 
or  other  imperfect  and  depressing  con- 
dition of  the  brain  or  some  of  its  parts. 
Idiocy  is  any  local  or  more  or  less  gene- 
ral weakness,  either  constitutional,  or 
the  result  of  some  temporary  cause.  In- 
sanity is  an  undue  excitement,  or  irre- 
gular and  unhealthy  tendency.  In 
idiocy  the  brain  may  be  well  developed, 
excepting  in  one  organ ;  or  the  brain 
may  be  deficient,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  faculties,  or  more,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  which  faculties  may  even 
be  in  exctjss — as  a  man  may  lose  his 
arms  and  retaia  his'  legs,  and  which  may 
gain  in  strength  by  the  loss  of  the  arms. 
There  are  idiots  of  every  degree — some 
are  violenf,  others  affectioitarte ;  some 
will  mauitest-  the  religions  fac'altres; 
some  are  Just  and  truthftrl,  others  liars 
and  thieves ;  one  may  he  kfnd,  another 
selfish,  meek,  or  obatinate  and  violent; 
others  are  cnnning  and  sharp-witted ; 
indeed,  any  partrcular  faculties  or  ta- 
lents may  prfjdominate  and  shine  forth 
in  unrestrained  excess,  and  there  are 
few  so  bad  as  not  to  possess  some  virtue 
or  talent,  or  so  elevated  as  not  to  ex- 
hibit isome  peculiar  and  mafketl  defi- 
ciency.' 

*  The  great  trath  has  finally  gone 
forth  to  the  ends  ot  the  earth,  that  man 
shall  no  more  render  an  account  to  man 
for  his  belief,  over  which  he  himself 
has  no  control.    Henceforward,  nothing 


shall  prevail  upon  us  to  praise  or  blame 
any  one  for  that  which  he  can  no  more 
change  than  he  can  the  hue  of  his 
skin,  or  the  height  of  his  Stature.'— 
Brougham. 

'  Each  individual  is  so  organised,  fehit 
he  must  like  that  which  is  pleasant  to 
him,  or  which,  in  other  words,  produces 
agreeable  sensations  in  him — and  dislike 
that  which  is  unpleasant  to  him,  or 
which,  in  other  words,  produces  in  him 
disagreeable  sensations ;  and  he  cannot 
know,  previous  to  experience,  what 
particular  sensations  new  objects  will 
produce  on  any  one  of  his  senses,'-— 
Owen. 

'  Une  thing,  indeed,  appears  remark- 
able, that  the  variety  of  religions  and 
gods  in  the  heathen  world  neither  pro- 
duced wars  nor  dissensions  among  tha 
diflferent  nations.' — Mosheim. 

'When  truth  is  evident,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  divide  people  into  parties  and  fac- 
tions. Nobody  disputes  that  it  is  broad 
day  at  noon.' — Voltaire. 

'  Morality  and  truth  are  principles  in 
human  nature  both  older  and  more 
wide-spread  than  Christianity  or  the 
Bible;  and  neither  Jesus,  nor  James, 
nor  John,norPaul,  could  have  addressed, 
or  did  address,  men  in  any  other  tone 
than  that  of  claiming  to  be  themselves 
judged  by  some  pre-existing  standard 
of  moral  truth,  and  by  the  inward 
power  of  the  hearers.  Does  the  reader 
deny  this  ?  or,  admitting  it,  does  he 
think  it  impious  to  accept  their  chal- 
lenge? Does  he  say  we  are  to  love 
and  embrace  Christianity  without  trying 
whether  it  is  true  or  false  ?  If  he  says 
yes,  such  a  man  has  no  love  or  care  for 
truth,  and  is  but  by  accident  a  Christian. 
He  would  have  remained  a  taithfui 
heathen  had  he  been  born  in  heathea^- 
ism,  though  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Christ 
preached  a  higher  truth  to  him.  Sacb 
a  man  is  condemned  by  his  own  con- 
fession, and  I  here  atidiess  him  no 
longer.' — Phases    of   Faithy   t>y  h\   W. 

NxiWMAN. 


Tlie  subject  of  the  next  Tract  will  be  '  The  Conversion  of  Lord  Rochester  and 
Infidel  Death-beds  in  general.'    By  Undecimus. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


AM    I    IMMOKTAL? 


Having  commenced  thinking  for  myself,  there  is  one  subject  I  cannot  come  to  any 
conclusion  upon,  namely,  Has  man  a  soul,  and  if  so,  its  nature  and  duration  ?  So- 
crates believed  that  the  human  soul  is  allied  to  the  divine  Being,  yet  not  by  a  par- 
ticipation of  essence,  but  by  a  similarity  of  nature;  and  hence  that  the  existence 
of  good  men  will  be  continued  after  death,  in  a  state  in  which  they  will  be  re- 
warded for  their  virtue.  Again,  Plato  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  had  a  pre- 
existent  being,  and  is  immortal  in  its  own  nature,  and  that  as  it  existed  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  antecedently  to  its  union  with  the  body,  it  will  continue  to  exist  in  the 
same  manner  after  death.  But  Epicurus  contended  that  it  was  a  fine,  elastic,  sub- 
limated, spiritualised  gas  or  ama,  composed  of  the  most  subtle  parts  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  caloric,  pure  air,  or  vapour,  introduced  into  the  system  in  the  act  of 
respiration,  and  united  with  a  something  still  lighter  and  more  active  than  the  rest, 
thus  making  the  soul  material. 

To  none  of  these,  or  any  other  beliefs  that  I  have  yet  seen,  can  I  subscribe;  my 
mind  is  filled  with  doubts  upon  the  subject,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  solved. 
If  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  in  the  Reasoner  would  give  me  any  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  or  from  what  books  I  should  be  able  to  get  it,  I  should 
feel  greatly  obliged.  Inquirer. 

[We  have  by  us  an  excellent  essay  by  '  Undecimus '  on  Immortality,  which  we 
will  shortly  give,  and  trust  it  will  afford  our  friends  |some  instruction.  We  have 
also  a  contribution  from  *  W.  E.  B.,'  which  we  think  will  interest  *  Inquirer.'] 

LANGFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  SCEPTICISM.* 


[second  notice.] 
[This  article,  which  was  contributed  to  our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Free- 
thinker, during  the  illness  of  the  editor,  is  reprinted  here  as  completing  the  opinion 
we  have  formed  of  the  work.  It  is  moreover  given  here,  as  '  Our  Platform'  is 
open  to  Mr.  Langford  if  he  chooses  to  demur  to  our  conclusion.  It  is  not  usual 
to  admit  of  appeal  against  criticisms,  but  a  question  involving  the  History  of 
Scepticism  we  make  an  exception,  both  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  full  truth,  and  to 
afford  a  young  author  opportunity  of  justification  if  he  desires  it. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Langford,  of  Birmingham,  who  from  his  youth  has  betrayed  promise  of  a  career 
of  activity  and  usefulness,  has  written  a  work  on  '  Religious  Scepticism'  calculated  to 
make  his  name  known  in  a  wider  sphere.  To  Freethinkers  the  title  of  his  work  has 
interest— we  are  sorry  that  that  interest  will  not  be  sustained  with  those  who  shall  be 
induced  to  read  any  farther. 

A  brief  yet  not  untrue  description  of  Mr.  Langford's  book  would  be,  that  it  is  a  Book 
of  Disappointments.  In  a  work  of  intellectual  correction  you  expect  at  least  that  the 
title  may  be  relied  upon — not  so  in  this  case.  The  work  professes  to  be  the  '  History, 
Cause,  Cure,  and  Mission  of  Infidelity  and  Scepticism,'  and  it  contains  neither  the 
history,  the  cause,  the  cure,  nor  the  mission.  Its  '  history'  lies  in  the  exposition  of 
systems,  and  Mr.  Langford  contents  himself  with  the  vaguest  features  of  parties :  its 
'  cause'  lies  in  intellectual  perceptions  disregarded  by  the  believer— a  view  of  the  case  Mr. 
Langford  unscrupulously  ignores :  its  '  cure,'  if  it  can  be  cured,  lies  in  the  recognition  of 

*  '  Religious  Scepticism  and  Infidelity  :  their  History,  Cause,  Cure,  and  Mission.' 
By  John  Alfred  Langford.    John  Chapman. 
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the  whole  problem  of  doubt  with  its  relations  to  conscience  and  understanding  in  plac- 
ing it  in  an  ampler  light  and  supplying  the  missing  evidence,  which  Mr.  Langford  can 
hardly  be  said  to  attempt :  its  *  mission'  is  to  trace  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  that 
men  may  discern  the  point  at  which  ignorance  begins,  and  learn  within  what  limits 
to  follow  the  understanding,  and  where  it  is  salutary  to  trust  the  imagination.  This,  to 
borrow  language  applied  to  another  topic  by  one  who  has  thrown  more  light  on  these 
subjects  than  any  living  writer,  may  be  regarded  as  the  mission  of  scepticism,  if  we  add 
to  it  the  descriptive  fact  that  it  includes  a  development  of  reason  and  humanity  dif- 
ferent from  that  otherwise  attainable  ;  but  of  this  Mr.  Langford  has  but  a  faint 
idea.  Nor  is  it  thus  only  that  this  book  disappoints.  When  on  page  .5  the  author  be- 
trays a  consciousness  of  the  peril  of  employing  vague  terms,  and  admits  infidelity  to  be 
a  term  so  employed,  the  reader  expects  that  from  all  such  licences  Mr.  Langford  at 
length  is  going  to  deliver  us,  but  is  doomed  to  find  new  latitudes  introduced.  As  step 
by  step  the  author  proceeds,  he  cannot  hide  from  himself  that  exposition  and  criticism 
are  demanded  of  him,  and  he  has  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  his  way  ;  when  systems  of  phi- 
losophy have  to  be  contrasted,  again  we  are  told  it  is  not  in  his  way  to  do  itj  when  an 
important  book  or  philosopher  requires  analysis,  we  find  instead  a  reiteration  that  it  is 
not  in  Mr.  Langford's  way  to  attempt  it ;  when  you  come  to  existing  expositions  of 
scepticisms,  in  which  alone  all  relevance  of  the  book  to  the  public  must  lie,  it  is  not  in 
Mr.  Langford's  way  to  notice  them,  till,  in  fact,  it  seems  not  to  be  in  his  way  to  notice 
at  all  the  subject  upon  which  he  treats ;  it  rather  seems  his  design  to  ignore  everything 
which  the  reader  expects,  or  the  plan  of  his  work  requires. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  title  Mr.  Langford  first  adopted,  and  under  which  he 
wrote  his  book  j  the  present  one  must  have  been  an  afterthought  suggested  by  the  adver- 
tiser. It  cannot  be  that  Mr.  Langford  can  have  consciously  produced  a  book  so  much  be- 
side his  ostensible  subject.  Mr.  Langford  would  have  no  compassion  on  the  sceptic  who 
so  evaded  his  own  avowed  purpose. 

There  is  one  fact  in  connection  with  this  book,  noticeable  by  any  who  read  a  single 
chapter  carefully,  which  must  determine  its  character  as  an  unphilosophical  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Langford  finds  flippant  fault  with  Romish  and  Protestant  priests  of  various 
periods  for  their  infidelity,  e.  e.,  unfaithfulness  to  their  professions;  but  Mr.  Langford 
judges  them  by  an  ideal  standard  erected  in  1850  by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  author  of  Mr. 
Langford's  inspiration,  at  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Birmingham.  The  priests  whom 
Mr.  Langford  treats  so  mercilessly  were  in  most  cases  true  to  their  ideal,  and  were  jus- 
tified by  appeals  to  scripture  as  then  received  and  interpreted.  Were  we  to  try  old 
writers  by  the  grammatical  canons  of  our  day,  we  might  convict  them  all  of  ignorance 
for  not  following  rules,  which  did  not  exist  till  after  they  were  dead  ;  but  by  such  a 
course  we  should  expose  ourown  ignorance  more  than  theirs.  It  is  upon  a  similar  rule 
that  Mr.  Langford  makes  so  vehement  display  of  reproofs  of  ancient  sects  and  churches. 
We  make  no  pretension  to  Mr.  Langford's  religious  insight,  but  we  should  hesitate 
long  before  we  could  bring  ourselves  so  to  vituperate  whole  bodies  of  Christians,  whose 
acts  we  grant  were  hurtful  to  humanity  and  to  morals,  but  who  were  themselves  the 
victims  of  a  contradictory  book  and  a  fatal  creed. 

In  speaking  of  the  '  mission'  of  infidelity,  Mr.  Langford  does  betray  occasional 
glimpses  that  one  of  its  functions  is  to  '  bring  men  back  to  first  principles,'  and  that  it 
is  often  a  protest  against  dominant  error.  Surely  it  then  takes  the  form  of  truth,  and 
merits  more  than  a  contemptuous  recognition  ?  From  one  who  betrays  liberal  sympa- 
thies, and  who  has  enjoyed  such  excellent  teaching  as  that  which  Mr.  Dawson,  on  the 
whole,  dispenses  to  those  who  hear  him,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  old  terras  of 
abuse,  infidelity  and  scepticism,  would  have  been  recast  in  sound  and  just  definition 
— that  *  scepticism'  would  have  been  freed  from  its  imputed  association  with  Pyrr- 
honism,  and  infidelity  from  the  accusation  of  unfaithfulness  and  treachery  to  truth.  We 
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are  sorry  Mr.  Langford,  from  whom  we  expected  better  things,  has  given  the  weight  of 
his  book  to  the  errors  of  the  churches  and  the  prejudices  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Langford  tells  us,  in  a  dedication  to  Mr.  George  Dawson,  in  better  taste  than 
anything  he  has  before  written  of  that  gentleman,  that  the  '  materialism,  scepticism, 
and  irreligion  of  the  age,  has  ever  found  in  him  a  stern  rebuker.'  Mr.  Langford,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  attempts  a  vigorous  imitation  of  Mr.  Dawson  in  this  respect,  but  we  tell 
Mr.  Langford  that  there  is  something  better  than  this  which  should  have  attracted  his 
ambition — to  have  been  the  refuter  rather  than  the  '  rebuker'  of  scepticism. 

Who  knows  Mr.  Langford  ?  W  hat  is  his  research  ?  what  his  trustworthiness?  They 
may  be  unexceptionable,  but  what  guarantee  have  the  public  of  it  ?  As  a  young  man 
it  would  have  been  wise  in  Mr.  Langford  to  have  furnished  us  the  means  of  testing 
his  historical  declamations.  Miss  Martineau  has  condescended  to  this  course  in  her 
recent  History,  and  Mr.  Langford  might  advantageously,  at  least  to  the  readers,  have 
followed  such  an  example. 

We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Langford  through  his  repetition  of  the  stale  calumnies  that 
scepticism  results  from  confounding  the  abuse  of  Christianity  with  its  beauties,  or  that 
the  errors  of  the  priesthood  constitute  the  inspiration  of  all  infidelity.  So  long  as  he 
displays  no  more  knowledge  and  no  more  justice  than  this,  we  are  quite  easy  as  to  any 
influence  he  may  exercise  in  the  ranks  of  our  intelligent  opponents.  We  content  our- 
selves in  quoting  a  few  passages  from  his  chapter  on  Religious  Scepticism  in  England, 
upon  which  topic,  from  birth  and  opportunity,  he  is  most  likely  to  be  well  informed, 
from  which  the  reader  will  see  how  little  Mr,  Langford  is  to  be  trusted. 

Beginning  on  page  98,  we  read  that  Hume's  '  system  is  one  of  entire  ne^ation^ 
and  that  he  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sceptical  school  in  England.'  Does  not 
Mr.  Langford  see  that  '  entire  negation,'  if  such  be  chargeable  on  Hume,  excludes 
doubt,  and  consequently  converts  scepticism  into  positive  disbelief? 

Mr.  Langford  proceeds,  page  99 — '  The  teachings  of  Hume  produced  their  natural 
consequence.  Minds  less  philosophical  even  than  his  attacked  religion  with  virulence.' 
The  ablest  thinkers  who  have  succeeded  Hume  and  opposed  him,  have  not  hesitated 
to  accord  to  that  great  reasoner  the  tribute  of  highly  philosophical  powers  ;  it  remained 
for  Mr.  Langford  to  suggest  Hume's  small  deserts  in  this  way.  We  follow  our  guide 
further,  who  next  tells  us  that  '  With  less  scrupulousness,  because  with  less  yivestiga- 
tion,  they  assailed  all  religious  belief,  and  what  they  wanted  in  reason  made  up  for  in 
noise  and  venom.  At  the  head  of  this  class  may  be  placed  the  otherwise  justly  cele- 
brated Thomas  Paine.  The  effects  of  his  teachings  were  necessarily  more  general  than 
the  subtle  and  refine!  speculations  of  philosophic  doubters  could  be.  They  reached 
the  people.  Combining,  with  vigour  of  language  and  strength  of  argument,  virulence 
of  abuse,  appeal  to  prejudice  and  passion  with  a  vulgar  straightforwardness  which 
makes  great  impression  upon  those  who  have  quick  eyes  to  detect  discrepancies,  and  little 
leisure  and  less  learning  to  investigate  their  cause — there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
*'  Age  of  Reason"  has  made  more  infidels  in  England  than  any  other  single  book. 
Paine  was  of  the  people,  entered  into  their  feelings,  knew  their  prejudices,  wrote  for 
them,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  achieved  his  object.  His  followers  have  equalled  him 
in  the  worst  part  of  his  character.  Most  of  them  have  been  merely  abusers  of  a  religion 
whose  beauties  their  excited  and  misdirected  feelings  were  unable  to  appreciate.  They 
have  committed  the  blunder  which  is  only  pardonable  in  the  most  ignorant,  of  con- 
founding a  system  with  its  teachers ;  of  a  faith  with  its  professors.  Richard  Carlisle 
long  occupied  the  unenviable  position  of  being  leader  in  this  opposition.  That  he 
was  honest  and  sincere,  we  have  no  reason  to  question.  But  honesty  and  sincerity  are 
no  guarantees  of  a  man's  fitness  for  the  ofSce  he  undertakes,  and  are  no  protection  for 
having  abused  himself  and  misled  others.  He  is  in  the  grave,  and  bSt  that  his  influ- 
ence survives  him,  we  should  not,  perhaps,  have  spoken  so  harshly  of  his  life.' 
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Let  the  reader  notice  the  words  we  have  italicised,  and  he  will  be  of  opinion 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  crowd  more  inaccuracies  in  so  small  a  space.  Paine,  like 
Robespierre,  advanced  arguments  of  originality  and  ability  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  God,  and  therefore  the  'class  at  which  he  was  the  head'  cannot  be  truly  represented 
as  assailing  '  all  religious  belief.'  If  Paine  had  '  strength  of  argument,'  which  cannot 
easily  be  denied  him,  he  could  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  '  noise  and  venom*  to  make 
up  for  *  want  of  reason  :'  even  his  '  vulgar  straightforwardness'  would  save  him  from 
such  a  digression.  The  compliment  to  the  followers  of  Paine  in  which  Mr.  Langford 
indulges,  is  not  surprising  in  one  who  knows  so  little  of  their  history  as  this  author. 
Has  Mr,  Langford  ever  read  the  works  of  Richard  Carlile  ?  It  would  seem  not,  since 
he  does  not  know  even  how  to  spell  his  name.  We  tell  Mr.  Langford  that,  living,  Mr. 
Carlile  would  not  accept  his  forbearance,  and,  dead,  he  needs  it  not.  Let  Mr.  Lang- 
ford speak  as  he  listeth  and  hesitate  not :  those  who  represent  Mr.  Carlile's  influence 
will  not  complain  that  Mr.  Langford  speaks  '  harshly,'  provided  they  recognise  that  he 
speaks  truly. 

Of  Mr.  Owen's  religious  views  Mr.  Langford  speaks  with  equal  inaccuracy.  He  says, 
page  101,  '  they  are  entirely  opposed  to  religion.''  Since  those  who  wish  they  were 
dare  not  say  so,  how  comes  it  that  Mr.  Langford  ventures  upon  the  assertion,  except 
in  that  recklessness  or  carelessness  which  calculates  that  anything  will  pass  unqnes- 
tioned  as  philosophic  history,  if  written  against  infidels  ? 

One  further  passage  we  quote,  it  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Langford's  way  of  not 
doing  what  it  was  his  business  to  do,  that  it  will  amuse  if  not  instruct  the  reader : — 
*  Round  this  veteran  [Mr.  Owen]  of  unbelief  has  congregated  a  band  of  earnest, 
zealous,  and  devoted  disciples.  Their  progress  has  been  considerable,  but  is  at  present 
rather  on  the  decline.  Were  our  object  to  write  a  simple  catalogue,  there  are  many 
names  to  enumerate.  But  this,  for  many  reasons,  we  refrain  from  doing.  To  treat  of 
living  writers  is  a  subject  delicate  in  the  extreme  ;  and  as  this  is  unnecessary  for  the 
attainment  of  our  purpose,  we  refrain  from  doing  so.  If  it  were  needed,  and  likely 
to  effect  any  useful  purpose,  we  should  not  shrink  from  our  duty,  however  unpleasant. 
This  is  not  the  case;  we  therefore  leave  them  unnoticed,  contenting  ourselves  with 
naming  the  founder  and  his  school.' 

If  Mr.  Langford  found  nothing  in  the  existing  phases  of  scepticism  and  atheism 
which  hfe  thought  of  any  interest,  he  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  hold  his  peace. 
But  he  will  hardly  venture  to  say  that  Scepticism  and  Infidelity  have  undergone  no 
changes  in  this  century  among  the  only  parties  who  have  ever  accepted  the  name  ;  yet 
his  book  recognises  no  features  but  those  drawn  by  pulpit  artists  a  century  ago. 
What  is  the  value  of  a  book  which  has  no  relation  to  existing  aspects  of  the  question 
upon  which  it  treats?  If  not  written  to  be  useful  it  is  written  in  vain  — and  if  it  affords 
no  information,  no  wisdom,  no  guidance  to  the  living,  what  is  its  use?  If  Mr.  Lang- 
ford has  written  merely  upon  the  churches  and  for  the  believer,  he  had  no  right  to 
borrow  our  name,  nor  pretend  to  represent  us  to  the  public.  To  tell  us  it  is  '  de- 
licate in  the  extreme  to  treat  of  living  writers,'  can  have  no  meaning  unless  it  implies 
that  they  might  answer  again,  for  we  know  of  none  who  would  think  of  objecting  to 
anything  Mr.  Langford  might  say.  We  are  quite  sure  that  neither  Mr.  Owen  nor 
any  who  have  the  honour  of  belonging  to  *  his  school,'  would  pass  one  sleepless  night 
in  consequence  of  any  disquietude  this  new  historian  would  give  them.  We  will  not 
deny  that  if  Mr.  Langford  did  take  the  tronble  to  weigh  the  matter  over  with  that  ear- 
nestness which  he  displays  in  other  things,  that  he  might  speak  words  which  we 
should  ponder  with  attention  and  respect,  but  while  he  writes  in  that  tone  which 
ignores  the  conscience  and  understanding  of  others,  he  does  not  establish  that  claim  on 
our  regard  we  diould  for  many  reasons,  private  as  well  as  public,  be  happy  to  feel. 

We  fear  Mr.  Langford  will  take  it  ill  of  us,  but  we  must  say  that  the  pleasure 
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we  should  have  had  in  contemplating  his  book  as  addressed  to  the  churches,  is  di- 
minished bj  our  perceiving  a  want  of  adaptation  to  their  case  in  it,  which  must  render 
it  greatly  inoperative.  Mr.  Langford's  views  of  church  government  and  policy  are 
very  crude.  He  writes  like  an  anarchist.  He  seems  never  to  have  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  those  whom  he  censures,  nor  asked  himself  what  he  would  do  had  he  their 
objects  in  view.  Looking  at  the  conduct  of  successive  hierarchs  from  t/ieir  point  of 
sight,  we  should  judge  them  with  much  less  ascerbity  than  Mr.  Langford,  Opposed 
much  more  than  he  to  their  doctrines,  we  should  have  a  much  more  friendly  word  than 
he  to  write  on  their  characters  and  motives.  Mr.  Langford  writes  with  that  virulence 
of  inference  which  infidelity  has  happily  shaken  off.  To  the  Christian  world  Mr. 
Langford's  book  is  a  particularly  unjust  one.  It  has  an  assault  on  the  conduct  and 
character  of  leading  churches,  such  as  no  well-informed  infidel  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, pen. 

Viewed  in  comparison  with  previous  effusions  from  Mr.  Langford's  pen,  impatient, 
redundant,  crude,  and  enthusiastic,  this  work,  which  we  now  have  considered,  has  the 
merit  of  soberness,  consonance,  and  thought.  It  displays  all  the  features  of  the  writer's 
character — emulation,  perseverance,  the  effort  of  the  student  and  the  fervour  of  truth, 
though  not  its  accomplishment.  His  aim  is  generous,  and  his  ideal  lofty  ;  and  though, 
in  our  opinion,  he  has  fallen  short  in  this  work,  it  cannot  be  that  one  so  gifted  will  fall 
short  long,  Geo.  Jacob  Holyoakb. 
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Fall's  Coffee  House,  60,  Red  Cross  Street,  Bar- 
bi«an,  City.— October  9th  [8^]  W.  W.  Broom, 
'TakipgoftheBastUle.* 


THE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
Review  of  Xheqlogy,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.    32  Pages. 

Contents:— The  Political  Reviewer.  The  Theo- 
logical Reviewer.  The  History  of  Religious  Scepti 
cism.  Oil  for  the  Springs  of  Thought ;  or  Ponderings 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Review  of  Books  :  '  Alton 
Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet ;  an  Autobiography.' 
'  Foi  et  Avenir,'  by  Joseph  Mazzini.  The  Genuine 
Gibbon. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Hefid  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


8 PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
por  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Letters,  pre  paid,  attended 
to. 


Now  Publishing, 

PAINE'S      WORKS. 

Paine's  Theological  Works,  in  1  vol.,  cloth 

boards  and  lettered 3    0 

[To  be  had  in  15  numbers  at  2d.  each,  or  in 

5  parts  at  6d.  each] 
Paine's  Political  Works,  vol.  1 .,  cloth  boards 

and  lettered    3    o 

— — — ' — — — ,  voL2.. 3    0 

To  be  had  in  separate  pamphlets,  as  follows— ' 

Paine's  American  Crisis,  in  a  wrapper 1    C 

Rights  of  Man,  ditto J     3 

Common  Sense,  ditto   0    6 

r— -^ — Letter  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  ditto  ..     0    6 

i-'i— Letters  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 

States  of  Ametica ,..     0    4 

Decline  and   Fall  of    the   English 

System  of  Finance 0     3 

Agrarian  Justice 0    2 

— ■ Public  Good    0    4 

Dissertation  on  First  Principles  of 

Government    o    2 

— -Letter  to  Camille  Jordan,  on  Priests, 

Bells,  and  Public  Worship 0    1 

Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Lland^ff 0    2 

Discourse  to  the  Society  of  Theo- 

philanthropists  at  Paris 0     1 

Life,  by  the  Editor  of  the  National    0    6 

Portrait,  engraved  on  steel 0    6 

Address  to  the  People  of  France  on 

the  Abolition  of  Royalty 0    2 

London :  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster-row. 

TIHE  SHOPMAN'S  STORY,  by  William  Ad- 
DiscoTT.  Chanter  4th  appears  in  this  month's 
number  of  the  Public  Good. 

London:  Charles  Gilpin,  5,  BishopsgatCi  Aylott 
and  Jones,  8,  Paternoster  Row ;  and  all  booksellers^ 

SOUTH  LONDON  WORKING  MAN'S  IN- 
STITUTE,  14,  Great  Guildford  St.,  Borough. 
—Sunday,  Oct.  13th,  a  LECTURE  on  PHRENO- 
LOGY.  To  commence  at  S  o'clock.— Oct.  20th, 
in  continuation. — Oct.  27th,  in  continuation. 
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Our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Hagen,  of  Derby, 
sends  us  the  '  Defence  of  Colonel  Thomp- 
son, by  a  Christian  Freethinker  of  1845,' 
which  bears  out  the  tract  furnished  by 
Frank  Grant,  on  '  Sunday  Observance.' 
Mr.  Hagen's  extract  is  very  long,  or  we 
should  with  pleasure  give  it  insertion. 
Desiring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  furnish 
original  contributions  in  the  Reasoner, 
we  rather  avoid  reprints.  Mr.  Hagen 
informs  us  that  he  supplies  the  Leader 
weekly  to  tha  reading  room  of  the  new 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  Derby. 

A  believer  in  Christianity  should,  at  least, 
have  sufficient  philanthropy  to  wish  that 
his  religion  were  not  true.  Even  if  he 
believes  that  his  future  happiness  is  se- 
cured, he  should  feel  no  enthusiasm  for 
a  religion  which  proclaims,  '  as  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy,'  that  a  few  are 
elected  to  eternal  happiness ;  but  that 
the  greatest  number  of  his  departed  re- 
latives, friends,  and  fellow-beings,  are 
now  writhing  in  torments  that  are  to 
have  no  end  !  It  is  true,  an  unbeliever 
is  deprived  of  the  visionary  hope  of  hap- 
piness in  a  future  state ;  but,  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  he  perceives  that  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  inflicted 
for  the  sins  of  frail  and  erring  man,  is  as 
absurd  as    it    is    execrable. — A.   Tre- 

VELYAN. 

A  friend  inquired  the  other  day  if  Mr. 
Francis  Place  was  dead,  as  he  had  read 
in  the  Daily  News  an  allusion  to  the 
'  lae  Francis  Place.'  Others  who  may 
be  misled  by  the  phrase,  will  be  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  Mr.  Place  is  still  of 
the  living.  A  true  utilitarian,  Mr. 
Place  seems  likely  to  live  as  long  as  he 
pleases,  and  if  he  dies  it  will  be  like  that 
French  Duchess  who  had  come  to  a 
similar  determination,  and  when  she 
was  found  dead,  one  morning,  it  was 
because  she  had  forgotten  her  resolution. 

The  first  number  of  the  Free  Inquirer^  in 
Science,  Politics,  and  Theology,  edited 
by  a  Friend  of  Truth  and  Progress  in 
Portsmouth,  contains  an  address  by  the 
editor  to  the  thinking  classes,  and  a 
carefully  considered  paper  by  W.  Chil- 
ton, on  the  '  Theory  of  Development.' 
This  new  ally  promises  to  render  much 
sound  local  service. 

G.  Edwards.— -The  Rev.  Mr,  Gilberts  let- 
ter will  receive  our  attention. 


No.  16  of  the  Red  Republican  contains  a 
correspondence  between  Mr.  G.  J.  Holy- 
oake  and  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  very 
lengthy  on  Mr.  Hunt's  part,  upon  the 
salutary  question  of  the  '  Past  irailures 
and  Future  Policy  of  Democratic  Politi- 
cians.' Mr.  Hunt's  letter  is  an  able  and 
critical  survey  of  national  parties  and 
aspirations,  indicating,  by  the  way,  the 
political  possibilities  of  combination. 
The  Red  Republican  admits  so  unusual 
a  correspondence,  involving  criticisms 
such  as  Red  Republicans  are  not  ac- 
customed to  permit,  one  need  hardly  say 
that  there  is  an  enlightened  manliness 
in  the  course  the  editor  has  taken,  which 
must  elevate  the  character  of  his  party 
among  politicians. 

The  October  number  of  that  bravest  of  all 
quarterly  magazines,  the  Zoist,  brings 
its  usual  contributions  to  the  wonders  of 
Vital  Magnetism,  and  is  a  record  of  mi- 
racles more  astounding  than  those  of 
Christ,  and  more  useful  because  capable 
of  being  practised  by  others.  Its  pages 
are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  Chris- 
tian, because  they  present  him  with 
mental  facts  upon  which  he  cannot  pon- 
der without  profit — and  to  the  material- 
ist, as  they  explain  to  him  the  pheno- 
mena of  intelligence  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. 

*  Pa,  did  not  you  say  that  God's  knowledge 
was  infinite  ?'  '  Yes.'  '  And  our  tea- 
cher says  that  man  is  a  free-agent ! ' 
*  Yes,  he  is  right.'  *  Right  I  How  can 
that  be  ?  If  man  is  a  free-agent,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  being  to  know  what 
will  be  his  future  actions.  Then  where 
is  the  infinity  of  God's  knowledge  ?* 

R.  C,  Isle  of  Man. — If  a  ghost  appears 
'  give  him  in  charge.'  All  genuine 
ghosts  of  which  we  have  heard  were 
capable  of  answering  for  themselves  at 
a  police  office — and  we  are  afraid  that 
this  is  the  only  evidence  of  their  exist- 
ence to  be  trusted  implicitly. 

Received. — A.  Swaine,  Belper,  and  list  of 
preachers. — T.  A,  Oxford.  —  Thomas 
Billington. —  Gwilym  ap  Jenan,  Oxford. 
Will  he  favour  us  with  his  name  and 
address? — John  White,  Worcester.  His 
suggestions  are  too  political  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Reasoner.  —  Frank 
Grant. — Rechabite  Magazine ^  No.  46. — 
R.  R.,  Kimross.— C.  F.  Nicholls. 


^f^t  WiesL 


AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beins;  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgement  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  ia  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


'HISTORY  OF  THE  LAST  TRIAL  BY  JURY  FOR  ATHEISM.' 


The  readers  who  commence  the  new  volume  with  us  may  derive,  from  a  slight  in- 
spection of  the  theology  of  the  day,  a  signal  and  encouraging  proof  that  their  la- 
bours, like  ours,  are  not  in  vain.  Criticism  is  decried  as  being  unproductive. 
This  is  not  true.  Not  a  theological  book  is  published,  not  a  sermon  is  delivered, 
without  the  fear  of  the  critic  being  before  the  eyes  of  the  writer  or  the  preacher. 
Even  lecturers  who  trade  on  the  name  of  Christ,  do  it  much  more  cautiously  than 
usual ;  while  the  preacher  and  the  writer  take  refuge  in  vague  faiths,  are  so 
afraid  of  announcing  their  creed,  that  their  religion  becomes  comparatively  harmless 
by  being  obliged  to  be  indefinite.  Those  who  say  that  criticism  builds  up  nothing, 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  makes  other  people  do  it  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. The  time  is  now  come  when  we  may  profitably  get  our  whole  case  before 
the  public,  and  to  this  end  we  solicit  the  assistance  of  our  readers  in  the  way  here- 
after indicated. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  engaged  upon  a  work  which  aflfords  an  opportu- 
nity of  offering  a  sort  of  historical  vindication  of  our  policy,  principles,  and  advo- 
cacy— I  speak  of  the  '  History  of  the  Last  Trial  by  Jury  for  Atheism  in  England.' 
As  often  as  anything  has  occurred  duripg  the  last  few  years  threatening  to  cut 
short  my  life,  I  have  felt  regret  at  having  completed  no  authentic  statement  of  that 
occurrence.  The  report  of  the  trial,  being  issued  while  the  imprisonment  was 
going  on,  necessarily  contained  none  of  the  curious  facts  which  transpired  in  the 
gaol,  nor  any  account  of  the  attempts  at  conversion  which  were  made,  nor  of  the 
personal  consequences  nor  intellectual  influences  of  the  Trial  to  the  prisoner. 
These  are  at  length  narrated  circumstantially,  and  all  the  official  documents  cited 
which  appear  to  contain  lasting  interest.  The  entire  History  constitutes  a  'Frag- 
ment of  Autobiography,  submitted,'  by  me,  'for  the  perusal  of  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney-General  and  the  British  Clergy.'  The  following  Dedication  and 
Preface  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  book: — 

TO 

WILLIAM  JOHN  BIRCH,  M.A., 

OF  NEW  INN  HALL,  OXON., 

IN   WHOM    FREE     DISCUSSION      HAS     FOUND 

AN     ACCOMPLISHED    DEFENDER     AND     MUNIFICENT    FRIEND  J 

WHO    WAS    FIRST    TO    HELP    US 

WHEN     A      FRIEND      IS     TWICE     A      FRIEND, 

WHEN  WE  WERE  UNKNOWN  AND  STRUGGLING  ; 

THIS  HISTORY  OP  SIX  MONTHS'    IMPRISONMENT 
GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE. 


[No.  229.]  INo.  2,  Vol.  X.] 
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*  The  events,  more  than  half  of  which  are  newly  narrated  in  this  "  History,"  are 
recited  from  recollection.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  the  conversations  took 
place  with  the  brevity  with  which  they  are  given  here.  In  the  lapse  of  eight  years 
there  is  much  which  I  must  have  forgotten  ;  but  what  I  have  told  I  distinctly 
remember,  and  the  actors  living  will  not,  I  think,  contradict  it. 

*  As,  by  a  creditable  improvement  in  English  law,  the  recommencement  of  pro- 
secutions for  (ir)religious  opinions  can  originate  with  the  Attorney  General  alone, 
I  have  ventured  to  hope  that,  if  this  narrative  should  happen  to  fall  into  the 
bands  of  that  ofl&cer  for  the  time  being,  it  may  present  some  reasons  to  him  why 
this  "  Last  Trial  by  Jury  for  Atheism"  should  be  the  last. 

*  There  are  some  passages  in  these  Fragments  over  which  some  will  be  sad  with 
me.  Others  will  assume  them  to  be  written  for  effect ;  for  such,  let  me  say,  they 
were  not  written  at  all.  These  pages  will  leave  me  for  the  press  with  much  more 
pleasure  if  I  can  believe  that  no  one  will  connect  them  with  me,  but  read  them  as 
a  posthumous  record  of  bygone  events.  At  times  I  thought  I  would  omit  all 
incidents  of  feeling ;  but  I  felt,  that  if  I  did  so  the  narrative  would  not  represent 
the  whole  (personal)  truth  of  these  proceedings — and,  as  they  stand,  they  may 
serve  to  suggest  to  some  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  oft-repeated  dictum  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  that  "  Atheism  is  a  bloody  and  a  ferocious  system,  which 
finds  nothing  above  us  to  excite  awe,  nor  around  us  to  awaken  tenderness." 

'Whether  these  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  purpose,  I  know  not;  but  this  I 
know — they  are  the  true  ones.  As  I  very  much  dislike  being  an  object  of 
pity,  those  will  much  mistake  me  who  suppose  that  this  narrative  has  been 
written  to  excite  it.  In  my  estimation,  imprisonment  was  a  matter  of  conscience. 
I  neither  provoked  prosecution,  nor  shrank  from  it ;  and  I  am  now  as  far  from 
desiring  it  as  I  trust  I  ever  shall  be  from  fearing  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  despise 
public  approval,  but  I  think  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  contingent  reward,  not  as 
the  sole  motive  of  action  ;  for  he  who  only  works  while  the  public  (always  fickle  in 
memory)  care  to  remember  him,  is  animated  by  a  very  precarious  patriotism.  As 
I  have  once  before  said,  it  is  an  encouragement  to  me  that  others  may  profit  by 
any  public  principle  I  may  assist  in  maintaining ;  but  my  interest  in  it  is  personal 
also.  Though  no  one  else  desired  freedom,  it  is  enough  for  me  that  I  desire  it ; 
and  I  would  maintain  the  conflict  for  it,  as  best  I  could,  though  no  one  else  cared 
about  it.  And,  as  I  choose  to  make  the  purchase,  I  do  not  higgle  about  the  price. 
Tyranny  has  its  soldiers,  and  why  not  freedom  ?  While  thousands  daily  perish  at 
the  shrine  of  passion,  what  is  the  pain  of  a  sacrifice  now  and  then  for  public  prin- 
ciple or  personal  freedom  ?' 

My  object  in  penning  this  notice  now  is  to  say  to  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner, 
whom  it  may  interest,  that  it  would  advantage  me  to  publish  it  by  subscription — 
that  is  by  those  who  would  take  copies  to  send  me  payment  in  advance.  My 
intention  is  to  get  the  volume  out  at  Is.  6d.,  in  a  neat  wrapper.  Those  who  send 
for  copies  will  please  say  through  what  bookseller's  parcel  they  can  be  sent.  If 
many  are  subscribed  for  in  one  town,  they  can  be  sent  in  one  parcel  to  some  one 
person  whom  the  subscribers  shall  appoint  to  receive  them.  Where  the  parcel 
cannot  go  through  a  bookseller,  it  shall  come  by  a  carrier  or  railway ;  and  where 
single  copies  are  subscribed  for  in  out-of-the-way  places,  they  shall  be  sent  to  the 
address  ordered,  post-free.  This,  of  course,  relates  alone  to  copies  subscribed  for; 
all  other  copies  may  be  obtained  through  booksellers  in  the  usual  way.  My  former 
volumes  have  been  published  in  weekly  numbers,  when  the  sale  of  one  number 
met  the  expenses  of  the  next;  but  in  this  case  it  has  been  represented  to  me  that 
the  interest  of  the  book  would  be  too  much  broken  up  by  peace-meal  publication. 
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On  this  account  I  have  resolved  to  bring  it  out  complete,  which  involves  xn  outlay, 
prior  to  publication,  of  from  £50  to  £100,  according  to  the  quantity  printed. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  issue  will  be  much  expedited  and  rendered  easier 
if  those  who  may  find  it  convenient,  will  subscribe  for  their  copies  beforehand. 

G.  J.  H. 

GLASGOW    ANTI-THEOLOGICAL    SOCIETY. 


In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society,  I  now 
beg  leave  to  forward  you  this  second  communication  respecting  our  improv- 
ing position  and  recent  proceedings.  Since  my  last  I  rejoice  to  inform  yoo,  as 
well  as  friends  near  and  remote,  through  the  pages  of  your  invaluable  weekly  pe- 
riodical, that  our  list  of  membership  has  nearly  doubled,  the  number  enrolled  in 
the  books  now  being  close  on  seventy,  all  sworn  foes  and  pledged  opponents  to 
every  species  of  Christian  error  and  theological  delusions  now  being  taught,  up- 
held, and  propagated  throughout  the  world.  Any  individual  of  good  moral  cha- 
racter, and  who  is  opposed  to  the  world's  religions,  is  eligible  to  become  a  member. 
A  sum  of  threepence  as  entry-money,  and  one  penny  per  month  afterwards,  is  all 
that  is  asked  to  constitute  membership.  Notwithstanding  such  a  small  sum,  we 
have  at  present,  conjointly  with  the  proceeds  of  our  Saturday  evening  discussions 
and  Sunday  lectures,  a  balance  in  hand  of  £5  7s.,  after  liquidating  all  expenses 
consequent  upon  the  printing  of  bills,  rent  of  Hall,  &,c.  All  this  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  first  three  months  of  the  Society's  existence.  We  hope  ere 
long  to  see  many  throughout  these  isles  imitating  our  example. 

Every  Saturday  evening  subjects  purely  of  an  anti-theological  nature  are  dis- 
cussed. Christians  of  varied  shades  of  opinion  seem  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  our 
debates.  On  many  occasions  great  intellectual  acumen  and  extensive  historical 
research,  are  exhibited  by  the  varied  sectaries  of  religion  in  the  advocacy  of  their 
peculiar  views.  The  anti-theologian,  although  not  blinded,  yet  sometimes  gets 
bewildered  amongst  the  many  paths  which  religious  belief  chalks  out ;  eventually, 
however,  the  deep-frowning  and  impassable  chasms,  dividing  sect  from  sect,  which 
religious  faiths  seem  ever  fruitful  in  creating  and  maintaining,  invariably  form 
also  a  stable  bridge  over  which  the  anti-theologian  walks  in  triumph. 

Our  present  subject  under  debate  is  an  adjournment  of  the  following,  *  Was 
Jesus  Christ  both  God  and  man  ?' 

Our  first  public  crusade  has  been  directed  during  the  four  consecutive  Sundays 
of  last  month  (September)  against  a  course  of  four  lectures,  delivered  recently 
here  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Clarke.  Subject,  'The  exist- 
ence of  God.'  The  theme  and  time  were  most  opportune  for  the  anti-theologians. 
Accordingly  the  whole  corps  marched  to  the  chapel  each  successive  Sunday  even- 
ing to  hear  the  rev.  gentleman's  solution  of  this  great  enigma.  We  lost  no  time 
in  the  issuing  of  placards,  announcing  our  replies  and  discussion  thereon.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  order  of  lectures,  to  which  the  four  following  members  gave  a  reply: — 
1st.  '  The  existence  of  God  a  fact  of  reason.'  James  Wilkie.  2nd.  '  That  the 
existence  of  God  is  a  fact  of  reason,  is  confirmed  by  revelation  and  the  testimony 
of  great  men  of  past  ages.'  Peter  Henrietta.  3rd.  '  That  the  existence  of  God 
is  a  fact  of  the  mor^  sentiments.'  James  Dodds.  4th.  '  That  the  existence  of  God 
is  a  fact  of  the  moral  sentiments,  is  confirmed  by  revelation  and  the  testimony 
of  the  great  minds  of  past  ages.'     Charles  Low. 

37,  West  College  Street,  Glasgow.  J.  Wilkie. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CHARTER  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM  UNION. 


The  current  proceedings  of  the  Democratic  Conference,  being  held  at  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  are  worthy  of  notice  on 
account  of  the  contingent  associative  influence  which  may  result  therefrom.     On 
Sunday  the  Conference  met  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
organise  the  junction  of  the  parties  respectively  represented.    Mr.  G.J.  Holyoake 
presided.    Four  representatives  of  the  trades  were  received  under  the  certificate 
of  Mr.  Delaforce.     Mr.  Wheeler  and  two  other  gentlemen  were  introduced  to  the 
Conference  and  elected  to  take  part  in  its  deliberation,  viz.,  Mr.  Tornton  Hunt,  of 
the  Leader,  and  Mr.  George  Hooper,  known  chiefly  as  an  advocate  of  republicanism 
through  the  press  under  the  signature  of  'Eugene.'     Upon  the  motions  of  Mr. 
Thornton  Hunt  and  Mr.  Stallwood,  the  name  finally  adopted  for  the  combined 
society  was  that  of '  National  Charter  and  Social  Reform  Union,'  Mr.  Hunt  saying 
he  should  object  to  any  name  which  '  buried  the  Charter.'     If  this  Union  comes, 
as  it  bids  fair  to  do,  to  exercise  influence,  the  effect  must  be  beneficial  on  Associa- 
tive Progress,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  political  recognition  of  the  social  aspect 
of  agitation  among  us,  and  is  one  which  must  lead  to  the  widest  entertainment  of 
the  question  by  the  working  classes.     It  was  agreed  that  the  Objects  of  the  Na- 
tional Charter  and  Social  Reform  Union  should  be  thus  expressed,  the  words  in 
italics  being  inserted  on  a  motion  to  that  effect  by  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt — '  To  or- 
ganise a  movement  of  the  people  in  order  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  the  measures 
herein  demanded,  thereby  securing  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  a  just,  wise,  and 
good  Government,  and  such  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  industry  as 
may  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  members  of  the  commonwealth.' 
This  resolution,  as  brought  up  by  the  committee,  prescribed  the  words  '  to  ob- 
tain etc.  hj  peaceful  and  legal  means.'    On  its  being  put  to  the  vote  whether  these 
words  should  stand,  13  voted  for  and  13  against  the  retention,  and  Mr.  Holyoake 
was  called  upon  for  the  casting  vote.     He  said,  he  *  should  decide  for  the  omission 
of  the  words.    For  himself,  they  knew  he  should  take  the  side  of  peace,  but  to 
wear  the  badge  of  peace  was  often  to  make  it  the  sign  of  war  with  those  who  did 
not  comprehend  the  power  of  a  pacific  policy.     Modes  of  public  procedure  ought 
to  be  open.     The  Government  had  no  right  to  assume  that  they  were  not  peace- 
fully and  legally  disposed ;  therefore,  he  would  not  warrant  their  distrust  by  con- 
sidering it  necessary  to  make  a  profession  upon  the  subject.     The  characters  of 
those  assembled  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  policy.'     Letters  were  read 
from  Mr.  C.  Shackleton  and  Mr.  "W.  J.  Linton,  whose  opinions  had  been  requested. 
The  Conference  will  be  resumed  next  Sunday. — Leader y  Oct.  6th. 

INFLUENCE  OF  ORGANISATION  ON  POETRY. 


Whence  comes  it  that  we  feel  such  exquisite  sensations  of  delight  on  our  admis- 
sion into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  authorship  ?  By  what  claim  does  the  young 
author  regard  his  first  publication  as  a  credential  to  the  public  ?  Does  he  con- 
sider the  art  of  embodying  the  effusions  of  his  imagination,  so  as  to  render  them 
visible  to  others,  in  the  light  of  an  acquired  merit  ?  Does  he  forget  that  poets, 
equally  with  mechanics,  have  been  born  beneath  a  roof  of  straw  ?  That  the 
organisation  of  the  frame,  and  the  irritability  of  the  nerves,  or  the  activity  of 
the  juices — if  juices  they  have — constitute  the  wonderful  variety  we  behold  in 
mental  propensities,  or  what  is  commonly  called  talent ;  consequently,  that  the 
art  of  writing  poetry  can  be  as  little  esteemed  a  merit  of  his  own  acquisition  as 
corporeal  strength  or  beauty. — Kotzehue's  Life,  by  himself. 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  LORD  ROCHESTER,  AND  INFIDEL  DEATH-BEDS 

IN  GENERAL. 


BV   UNDBCIMUS. 


An  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
approved  periodical  and  other  religious 
works  of  the  last  few  years  will  prove  that 
the  most  active  and  intelligent  priests  and 
professors  of  various  sects  have  not  failed 
to  observe  with  alarm  and  consternation 
the  rapid  increase  and  formidable  aspects 
of  Infidelity.  Although  they  have  mis- 
judged the  causes  of  the  movement,  have 
alluded  to  it  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
have  underrated  its  extent  and  importance, 
they  have  placed  on  record  many  imequi- 
vocal  acknowledgments  that  on  this  subject 
they  are  neither  blind  nor  indifferent. 
They  see  that  scepticism  and  atheism  are 
increasing  in  every  class  of  society ;  they 
see  the  calm  earnestness,  the  undeniable 
sincerity,  and  the  bright  hopes  indicated 
in  the  writings  of  the  present  opponents  of 
religion  ;  and  they  have  opportunities  of 
knowing  personally  or  of  hearing  of  the 
learning  and  talents,  and  the  decorous  and 
useful  lives,  of  many  who  deny  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  They  see  that,  whatever 
form  infidelity  may  have  taken  at  some 
former  periods,  it  is  not  now  a  mere  system 
of  negation — that  the  infidel  is  not  a  mere 
thoughtless  scoffer,  fighting  for  a  barren 
victory  and  regardless  of  the  pain  and 
misery  he  may  cause.  They  see  that, 
however  false  and  dangerous  they  may 
consider  his  opinions  to  be,  the  infidel  him- 
self has  a  benevolent  object  in  view — the 
intellectual  enlightenment  and  social  ame- 
lioration of  the  human  race  ;  and  however 
extravagant  and  Utopian  these  objects 
may  seem,  they  at  least  show  that  this 
infidel,  atheist,  blasphemer,  or  miscreant, 
is  not  totally  selfish,  insensible,  or  indiffe- 
rent, who,  in  the  face  of  public  disadvan- 
tages, general  execration,  and  loud  threats 
of  eternal  punishment,  undauntedly  pur- 
sues his  course,  supported  by  a  faith  and 
a  hope. 

The  writings  of  the  unbelievers  of  this 
time  earnestly  declare  their  love  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue,  and  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  sincerity  and  good  intentions ; 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  their  most  power- 


ful Christian  opponents  will  be  found  can- 
did though  cursory  acknowledgments  of 
the  justice  of  such  a  claim.  But  however 
great  the  experience  of  a  clergyman  may 
be,  however  much  he  may  know  of  the 
sincerity  and  benevolence  of  individual 
unbelievers,  he  feels  that  e  cannot  afford 
to  concede  sincerity  to  infidels  as  a  class  ; 
and,  in  the  present  day,  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  are  usually  represented  in 
sermons  and  religious  books  as  haters  of 
truth,  honesty,  and  common  decent  mo- 
rality, and  as  ruthless  subverters  of  all 
family  ties  and  affections.  Taught  by 
their  |jriestly  instructors,  the  mass  of  the 
religious  world  is  accustomed  to  regard 
unbelievers  as  men  who  have  rejected 
Christianity  in  order  to  obtain  license  for 
their  profligate  lives,  who  have  embraced 
infidelity  without  any  thoughtful  consi- 
deration, or  on  the  strength  of  a  few 
superficial  objections,  as  an  easy  method 
of  escaping,  at  least  during  vigour  of 
youth,  from  the  restraints  of  morality,  the 
tediousness  of  religious  observances,  and  if 
possible  from  the  fear  of  damnation.  To 
illustrate  this  view  of  infidelity,  and  to 
embellish  and  heighten  their  denunciations 
of  its  folly  and  wickedness,  and  of  the 
misery  and  despair  which  await  all  un- 
believers, the  clergy  have  a  number  of 
stock-pieces,  infidel  death-beds,  conver- 
sions of  atheists,  and  the  like,  some  of  them 
true,  some  of  them  I  fear  greatly  exag- 
gerated or  altogether  fictitious,  which  they 
frequently  exhibit  in  their  books  and  ser- 
mons as  glorious  triumphs  of  religion.  A 
well-known  case  of  this  description j  which 
has  been  very  often  alluded  to  with  great 
exultation  by  defenders  of  Christianity,  is 
the  conversion  of  the  witty  and  profligate 
Lord  Rochester,  as  narrated  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.*  A  short 
examination  of  the  bishop's  narrative  will 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the 

*  *  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  John, 
Earl  of  Rochester.'  By  Gilbert  Burnet, 
D.D.     First  edition."    London:   1680. 
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case,  and  of  its  value  as  an  argument 
against  infidelity,  and  will  afford  us  a  fair 
general  specimen  of  infidel  conversions 
and  death-bed  scenes  as  related  by  Chris- 
tian partisans. 

John,  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  born  in  the 
year  1648.  The  Earl  his  father,  better 
known  as  the  Lord  Wilraot  who  fought 
gallantly  on  the  side  of  Charles  I.  during 
the  Civil  War,  died  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  mo- 
ther, who  is  said  to  have  been  an  estimable 
and  religious  woman.  Dr.  Blanford,  an 
eminent  and  pious  divine,  afterwards  Bi- 
shop of  Worcester,  was  his  tutor  at  Oxford, 
so  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  early  in- 
structors made  him  fully  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines,  precepts,  terrors,  and  conso- 
lations of  Christianity.  His  wild  behaviour 
and  vicious  propensities,  however,  soon 
manifested  the  complete  inefficacy  of  these 
supernatural  and  artificial  motives  to  pro- 
duce good  principles  and  reasonable  con- 
duct in  a  young  man  surrounded,  as  he 
was  at  the  University  and  in  after  life,  by 
so  many  temptations  and  excitements,  and 
urged  by  flattery  and  congenial  companions 
to  indulge  in  every  extreme  of  bodily  and 
mental  debauchery,  of  drunkenness  and 
lust,  and  of  lying  and  libelling.  He  was 
always  remarkable  for  a  complete  disre- 
gard of  truth,  and  a  disposition  to  extra- 
vagant mirth,  which  led  him  to  circulate 
innumerable  witty  lampoons  in  the  most 
reckless  manner  against  friends  and  foes, 
without  consideration  of  the  tender  honour 
of  the  female  sex,  of  the  respect  due  to 
age,  or  of  the  difficulties  and  misery,  the 
estrangement  of  friends  and  the  ruin  of 
character,  which  his  unprincipled  false- 
hoods might  occasion.  His  despicable 
anonymous  libelling,  which  he  perpetrated 
without  having  received  any  provocation, 
and  without  feeling  any  resentment  against 
the  victims  of  his  morbid  love  of  deceit  and 
mystification,  with  practical  joking  and 
frolics  of  the  foulest  and  coarsest  descrip- 
tion, formed  the  staple  employment  of  this 
Wretched  creature's  life.  By  his  own  ac- 
count of  himself,  as  reported  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  for  five  years  he  was  constantly 
drunk,  or  at  least  never  perfectly  sober, 
and  he  had  descended  to  every  depth  of 
the  most  infamous  debauchery.  '  These 
principles  ami  practices,'  says  the  bishop, 
'  in  a  course  of  many  years  had  almost  quite 
extinguished  the  natural  propensities  in 
him  to  justice  and  virtue'  (p.  25).  We 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  sentence, 
but  we  should  have  thought  it  more  con- 
sistent for  an  orthodox  divine  to  have  im- 
proved the  opportunity  by  descanting  on 
original  sin  and  the  depravity  of  human 


nature,  rather  than  on  any  naturally  vir- 
tuous propensities  in  man.  Although  it  is 
true  that  Bishop  Burnet  is  not  a  great 
authority  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
yet  this  passage  is  worthy  of  notice  as  one 
of  those  inadvertent  admissions  in  favour 
of  the  true  and  rational  view  of  human 
nature,  in  contradiction  to  the  malignant 
religious  doctrine  of  depravity,  which  do 
occasionally  appear  in  the  writings  of  un- 
impeachable Christian  believers.  We  in- 
fidels deny  the  inherent  depravity  of  man- 
kind, and  maintain  that  man's  propensities 
and  desires  can  be  made  subordinate  to 
his  reasoning  and  reflecting  nature,  and 
naturally  tend  more  to  good  than  to  evil ; 
and  that  by  fostering  and  cultivating  in 
childhood  the  '  natural  propensities  to  jus- 
tice and  virtue,'  spoken  of  by  Burnet,  men 
can  be  taught  and  habituated  to  be  virtu- 
ous more  uniformly  and  more  easily  than 
they  can  be  educated  in  London  to  be  pro- 
fessional thieves  without  the  least  com- 
punction, and  in  Hindostan  to  be  religious 
plunderers  and  assassins  without  remorse 
or  repentance.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Christians  act  incon- 
sistently with  the  professed  principles  of 
their  religion,  and  do  so  deliberately  ;  and 
that  numerous  believers  live  in  the  habitual 
practice  of  gross  and  degrading  vices.  The 
clergy  attribute  this  to  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  infidels  to  the  inefficacy  of 
religious  instruction  to  create  virtuous 
characters.  The  mere  barren  riiles  of  mo- 
rality, enforced  by  such  artificial,  unna- 
tural, and  conflicting  motives  as  religion 
offers,  will  never  make  men  virtuous. 
Cliildren  who  have  been  taught  that  sin  is 
to  be  avoided  in  order  to  please  an  invisible 
and  incomprehensible  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  faith  and  repentance  will 
blot  out  their  sins,  will  not  be  well  pre- 
pared to  withstand  any  strong  temptation 
to  pleasant  or  profitable  wickedness ; 
while  a  similar  temptation  would  hardly 
be  felt  by  a  man  whose  conscience  and 
will  had  been  carefully  formed  and  fortified 
by  a  rational  system  of  moral  culture. 

Lord  Rochester  attained  to  manhood 
during  that  dark  and  disgraceful  period  in 
England's  history,  the  poison  of  the  pro- 
fligacy and  falsehood  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  eradicated  from  the  heart  of  our 
society,  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  The 
libertine  courtiers  of  that  satrap  of  France 
treated  religion  with  fashionable  neglect, 
and  even  with  contempt  and  ridicule ; 
while  many  of  them  made  a  more  or  less 
open  profession  of  infidelity.  From  Ro- 
chester's case  we  may  estimate  to  what 
the  infidelity  of  these  false  and  frivolous 
triflers  amounted.  Tn  Burnet's  narrative  we 
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are  expressly  told  that  his  noble  convert's 
so-called  infidelity  merely  appeared  in  his 
inveterate  habit  of  indiscriminate  scoffing 
and  satire,  or,  in  the  Bishop's  own  words, 
'  the  pleasure  he  found  in  such  wanton 
expressions  as  calling  a  miracle  "showing 
a  trick,"  and  displaying  his  wit,  had  kept 
him  from  examining  '  into  the  doctrines 
and  evidences  of  Christianity.  Having 
lived  entirely,  as  Carlyle  says  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  '  as  if  this  world  were  a  great 
cookery  shop  and  bordel '  and  nothing 
more,  and  feeling  at  times  his  own  total 
degradation  and  infamy,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  he  meditated  as  seldom  as 
possible  on  himself  and  his  destiny,  and 
above  all  things  would  shrink  from  the 
contemplation  of  death.  And  so  it  was. 
He  may  have  scoffed  at  the  religion  of  his 
childhood,  but  we  know  that  he  also 
trembled  ;  the  scoffing  was  in  his  convivial 
hours  with  his  reprobate  companions,  the 
trembling  was  in  his  hours  of  solitude  and 
sobriety.  Whenever  he  was  ill  (and 
debauchery  soon  commenced  to  make  in- 
roads in  his  constitution)  he  had  intervals 
of  melancholy  and  remorse,  with  a  horrible 
presage  of  unknown  misfortune,  and  super- 
stitious terrors  which  almost  drove  him  to 
delirium.  The  good,  simple  bishop,  at 
this  part  of  the  book,  relates  several  in- 
stances of  remarkable  forewarnings  and 
presages  of  death  which  had  happened  to 
various  people  within  his  own  personal 
knowledge. 

Bishop  Burnet  first  became  acquainted 
with  Rochester  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  '  He  was  then  in  a  low  state  of 
health,  on  a  milk  diet,  and  slowly  recover- 
ing of  a  great  disease,  falling  constantly 
into  hectical  fits;'  and  he  was  then  begin- 
ning to  think  himself  that  he  could  not 
live  long.  An  account  is  given  of  several 
of  the  conversations  on  religion  which 
passed  between  Burnet  and  Rochester, 
and  which  terminated  in  what  is  called  the 
conversion  of  the  latter.  These  discourses 
cannot  impress  the  reader  with  any  very 
high  opinion  of  either  the  bishop's  or  his 
noble  convert's  powers  of  argumentation. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  on  behalf  of  the 
bishop,  that  he  certainly  had  no  occasion  to 
exert  himself  much ;  for,  though  Rochester 
makes  a  little  display  at  first  of  his  love  of 
scoffing,  and  professes  that  he  does  not 
believe,  yet  we  are  also  told  that  he  was  in 
constant  terror  of  damnation  and  hell,  and 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  give 
everything  to  be  able  to  believe  and  hope 
for  salvation. 

Their  first  conversation  was  principally 
on  morality  ;  the  arguments  for  natural 
religion  are  explained  to  Rochester  by  the 


bishop,  and  the  propriety  of  prayer  and 
public  worship  is  advocated  by  him  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  this  and  all  the  suc- 
ceeding dialogues  Rochester  manifests  the 
most  perfect  ignorance  on  all  religious 
subjects,  occasionally  advances  a  weak  ob- 
jection or  ventures  a  convulsive  sarcasm 
against  some  point  of  doctrine  or  of  scrip- 
ture history  ;  and  on  some  almost  equally 
weak  defence  being  made  by  Burnet,  he  at 
once  acknowledges, by  consent  or  by  silence, 
that  his  doubts  and  objections  are  un- 
founded and  presumptuous.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  mentions  to  the  bishop  some  fan- 
ciful notions  he  had  formed  on  the  subject 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  he 
obediently  abandons  when  the  unchristian 
tendency  of  such  a  theory  is  pointed  out. 
And  thus  the  conversion  proceeds  smoothly 
enough. 

Notwithstanding  the  picture  that  he  has 
already  drawn  of  Rochester's  periodical 
fits  of  ghostly  terror,  and  his  ever-present 
dread  of  damnation,  Burnet  is  especially 
anxious  at  this  period  of  his  narrative  to 
persuade  his  readers  that  his  convert  was 
not,  as  he  terms  it,  '  troubled  with  spleen 
or  vapours,  or  under  the  power  of  melan- 
choly ;'  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  states  that  a 
short  time  after  their  first  meeting,  when 
Rochester  experienced  a  temporary  relief 
from  his  disease  and  thought  himself  in  a 
fair  way  of  recovery,  he  used  to  go  about 
with  his  former  friends  '  with  great  viva- 
city.' Was  there  ever  so  exquisite  an 
illustration  so  innocently  afforded  of  the 
old  aphorism — 

When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be, 
When  the  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he  ? 

Rochester's  complaint,  however,  soon  re- 
turned with  increased  violence  ;  he  suffered 
dreadful  pain,  and  his  horrors  of  mind,  he 
said,  were  worse  than  hell :  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  one  that  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  damned.  With  this  relapse  he  re- 
commenced his  conversations  with  Burnet, 
and  his  complete  conversion  was  first  an- 
nounced to  the  worthy  bishop  in  a  most 
pious  letter  which  he  wrote  from  his  coun- 
try seat.  A  few  weeks  after  this  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  professing  to  be  a 
firm  believer  in  Christianity,  a  humble  and 
repentant  sinner,  and  relying  entirely  on 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  mediation  of 
Christ  for  forgiveness  and  salvation. 
Knowing  the  man's  thorough  debauchery 
of  mind  as  well  as  body,  his  entire  want  of 
truth  and  earnestness,  and  having  been 
told  of  his  '  vivacity'  when  he  had  a  tem- 
porary relief  from  his  disease,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  a  restoration  to  health  and 
vigour  would  not  have  swept  away  every 
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vestige  of  his  repentance  and  vows  of  re- 
formation, and  whether  he  would  not  have 
returned  to  his  vomit  with  renewed  zest. 
And  in  such  a  case  his  accustomed  inter- 
vals of  superstitious  horror  would  have  been 
probably  alleviated  by  the  thought  that 
the  approved  process  of  death-bed  repen- 
tance might  be  repeated  a  second  time 
whenever  it  became  necessary. 

Rochester  was  no  infidel,  no  unbeliever, 
that  is  quite  clear ;  but  that  there  have 
been,  and  are  such  apparent  unbelievers, 
can  no  more  be  denied  than  that  there  are 
professing  and  believing  Christians  who 
lead  most  immoral  and  uncharitable  lives  ; 
that  there  are  Christians  who  advocate  the 
persecution  even  to  death  of  heretics,  and 
that  there  are  Christians  who  believe  that 
their  faith  exempts  them  from  every  rule 
of  morality,  and  that '  murder,  incest,  and 
adultery  will  make  them  holier  in  this  life 
and  merrier  in  heaven.'*  We  infidels  do 
not  base  our  attacks  on  Christianity  on 
the  extreme  vagaries  of  Antinomians  and 
ultra-montane  Catholics;  we  openly  assail 
the  fundamental,  and  most  generally  ac- 
knowledged, doctrines  of  religion,  and  the 
books  on  which  those  doctrines  depend. 
On  our  part  we  protest  against  these  scep- 
tical refractory  pupils  of  priests  being 
classed  among  us  at  all,  much  more  do  we 
protest  against  their  being  brought  for- 
ward as  fair  specimens  of  the  results  of  our 
principles.     When  Christians  become  scep- 

*  Fletcher  of  Madely,  a  father  among 
the  Wesleyans,  accuses  a  large  number  of 
the  Methodists  of  his  time  of  holding  Anti- 
nomian  doctrines,  and  of  asserting  in  the 
terms  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  in  other 
equally  abominable  declarations,  supported 
by  quotations  from  the  Bible,  the  profit- 
able and  holy  influence  of  sin  on  believers. 
(See  Fletcher's  '  Equal  Check  to  Pharisa- 
ism and  Antinomianism  :'  works,  1826, 
vol.  iii.,  p,  398.  Also  at  the  end  of  vol. 
ii.,  Richard  Hill,  Esq.'e,  Antinomian  pro- 
fession of  faith.)  There  are  Antinomians 
now  in  no  small  numbers  among  the  Me- 
thodists, and  all  sects  holding  ultra*Caly in- 
let doctrines. 


tics,  after  enduring  the  tortures  of  doubt 
and  superstitious  fear,  many  of  them  be- 
come reckless  and  unprincipled,  imagining 
themselves,  when  relieved  from  the  fear  of 
eternal  damnation,  to  be  unrestrained  by 
any  dictates  of  reason  and  self-interest. 
Many  men,  also,  have  felt  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  contradictions  of  religion,  but 
from  indolence,  fear,  or  distaste  for  the 
subject,  have  neglected  to  pursue  the  in- 
quiry, and  without  any  right  principles  to 
guide  them,  have  spent  their  lives  in  use- 
less dissipation,  or  in  the  eager  and  all- 
engrossing  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power. 
These  poor  victims  of  neglect  and  false 
culture  are  called  infidels,  and  when  one 
of  them  becomes  prostrated  by  sickness 
and  sorrow,  and  yields  to  the  well-merited 
reproaches  and  totally  novel  arguments  of 
the  priest,  he  is  called  a  converted  infidel, 
and  the  priest  does  not  fail  to  attribute 
those  vices,  and  that  unfeeling  hardness  of 
heart,  to  the  influence  of  unbelief,  which 
really  resulted  from  the  complete  ineflB- 
cacy  of  religious  education  to  furnish  true 
and  lasting  motives,  or  to  build  up  a  sound 
healthy  conscience. 

These  unhappy  persons  have  assisted  to 
attach  much  disgrace  and  discredit  to  the 
avowal  of  infidelity,  and  have  afforded  the 
most  favourable  opportunities  for  the  clergy 
to  expatiate  on  the  remorse  and  despair 
awaiting  all  who  neglect  and  scoflf  at  reli- 
gion, and  on  the  hazardous  and  doubtful 
expectation  of  a  death-bed  repentance. 
These  topics  have  been  treated  by  them 
with  great  dexterity  and  eflect,  the  more 
so  because  their  arguments  and  remon- 
strances based  on  such  cases  are,  within 
due  limits,  perfectly  sincere  and  true.  In 
exposing  the  folly  and  danger  of  that  in- 
difference and  trifling  (as  if  truth  were  not 
worth  searching  for)  which  is  so  common 
among  educated  Christians,  the  clergy 
are  assisting  our  cause  by  inducing  the 
sceptical  members  of  their  flocks  to  think 
earnestly  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
to  search  the  scriptures,  and  to  read  the 
Evidences.  We  do  not  fear  the  results  of 
such  an  inquiry,  and  we  rejoice  to  hear 
such  exhortations. 
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<B\XY  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


A    CONVERT    TO    TRUTH. 


Sir, — In  writing  to  you  it  is  not  with  any  feelings  of  vanity,  but  solely  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  benefit  the  public  somewhat,  or  at  least  be  some  pleasure  to  you, 
to  learn  that  another  brand  has  been  plucked  from  the  burning  of  religious  infatu- 
ation. I  was  brought  up  and  educated  among  the  "VVesleyan  Methodists,  and  stuck 
closely  to  their  precepts,  and  attended  both  chapel  and  school  constantly  till  I 
became  disgusted  with  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  I  witnessed.  How  could  I  con- 
tinue to  hear  sermons  from  a  man  wherein  he  would  lay  down  the  necessity  and 
imperative  duty  of  love  and  truth,  charity  and  justice,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  at 
the  same  time  know  that  the  daily  actions  of  that  man  were  at  complete  variance 
with  what  he  was  teaching  ?  No  ;  I  could  not  listen  with  any  hope  of  receiving 
spiritual  good  thereby.     I  determined  on  a  careful  examination  ot  all  the  sects. 

From  this  time  I  began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  in  which  I  found  a  great 
deal  that  I  could  not  reconcile  with  my  ideas  of  a  divine  being.  I  pondered  the 
thing  long  and  seriously  in  my  mind,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  One  evening,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  a  relative  of  mine,  I  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  my  mind.  He  lent  me  several  numbers  of  the  Reasoner  and  Paine's 
'Age  of  Reason;'  these  completely  settled  the  question.  By  having  chapter  and 
verse  given  me,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  myself.  Where  I  had  doubted 
before  I  now  became  convinced;  and  many  things  of  which  I  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  were  now  laid  open  before  me.  The  evidence  was  irresistible.  Had  I 
been  like  a  young  lady  acquaintance  of  mine  I  should  not  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
calling  myself  a  convert  to  truth.  This  young  lady,  when  I  was  arguing  some  reli- 
gious point  with  her,  said — 'I  think  my  own  religion  is  the  best,  and  I  don't  want 
to  know  anything  about  anybody  else's  religion.' 

Sunderland.  v  Veritas. 

P.S. — I  enclose  you  twelve  postage  stamps  in  aid  of  the  cause,  and  in  this  town 
I  shall  endeavour  to  aid  it  as  much  as  I  can.  I  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  part  of  them,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  throw  in  my 
mite  in  aid  of  lectures. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEST  OF  CHRISTIAN  FAITH. 


Dear  Sir, — A  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  across  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  is  exciting  some  interest  in  the  commercial  and  scientific  world, 
both  in  Europe  and  America;  but  the  immense  outlay  of  capital  required  to  carry 
on  so  gigantic  an  undertaking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  engineering  difficulties  in  the 
way,  are  important  obstacles  to  its  commencement.  Now  this  presents  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  church  of  Christ  to  prove  its  real  utility  to  man- 
kind. The  founder  of  Christianity  told  his  disciples  that  if  they  had  faith,  even 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  they  could  say  to  this  mountain,  be  ye  removed  and 
cast  into  the  sea,  &c.  What  a  glorious  opportunity  is  here  oflFered  to  the  church 
to  make  converts,  at  the  same  time  rendering  essential  service  to  mankind,  if  by 
the  exercise  of  faith  they  would  open  a  passage  through  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Pacific — it  would  be  the  most  convincing  miracle  upon  record.  Even  the  readers 
of  the  Reasoner,  I  fancy,  would,  like  King  Agrippa,  be  almost  persuaded  to  become 
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Christians.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  a  miracle  that  would  effect  so 
much  usefulness,  when  the  like  faith  has  been  exercised  for  a  far  less  useful  pur- 
pose. We  read  of  the  walls  of  a  strongly-fortified  city  being  thrown  down  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  few  priests  blowing  rams  horns. 

If  a  congress  of  the  saints  would  assemble  and  implore  the  Deity  to  give  them 
the  necessary  faith,  we  should  then  be  able  to  judge  of  their  usefulness  by  their 
works.  J.  H. 


CHRIST    ON    SUNDAY    OBSERVANCE. 


Sir, — I  was  much  pleased  with  the  article  of  our  able  and  vigorous-minded 
friend,  Frank  Grant,  on  the  Sunday  observance  question.  I  think  the  Sabbata- 
rians cannot  be  too  frequently  reminded  of  the  important  (and  for  them  over- 
whelming) fact  that  Christ,  whose  disciples  they  profess  to  be,  laid  down  no  rules 
for  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day,  much  less  did  he  change  the  Sabbath  from 
the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  If  he  had  attached  any  importance  to  the 
particular  observance  of  any  one  day  of  the  week,  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  suppose 
that  he  would  have  left  the  world  without  not  only  naming  the  day,  but  specifying 
the  duties  to  be  performed  and  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed ;  in  short,  he  would 
have  left  upon  record  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  on  the  said  day. 

Pimlico.  Thomas  Billington. 

MR,    GEORGE   DAWSON    ON    ATHEISM. 


Sir,—  Mr.  George  Dawson,  when  lecturing  at  Hanley  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
stated  that  '  despotism  was  atheism.'  If  this  was  not  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue, 
and  Mr.  Dawson  meant  what  he  said,  will  he  be  kind  enough  to  show  what  despot- 
ism has  to  do  with  atheism,  and  how  the  relationship  exists? 

From  the  feeling  manifested  by  the  audience  at  the  time,  there  was  an  impres- 
sion made  (a  false  one,  I  presume)  which  it  were  well  to  remove.  Many  among 
us  wish  you  to  give  place  to  this  report  in  the  Reasoner. 

Shelton,  Staffordshire  Potteries.    Oct.  7,  1850.  William  Woolley. 


COLD    WATER    SALVATION. 


Sir, — The  following  exhibition  of  cold  water  salvation  was  made  in  Pimlico  by 
the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Risley,  Bart.,  one  of  the  curates  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Ben- 
nett, of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  and  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico: — It  appears  that  a 
t  adesman's  wife,  by  the  name  of  Danning,  was  confined  before  her  proper  time — 
the  child  was  not  expected  to  live.  The  rev.  gentleman  was  called  in  to  baptise  it. 
For  the  process  of  sprinkling  he  borrowed  a  basin ;  when  done  with  he  requested 
it  might  be  broken,  and  that  he  would  buy  another.  During  the  day  the  rev 
gentleman  called  again  to  see  how  the  child  was  doing.  He  was  told,  *it  is  dead.' 
'  Then,'  said  he, '  I  am  glad  you  sent  for  me,  for  you  have  saved  the  child  from 
eternal  damnation.' 

3,  Kempes-row,  Pimlico.  W,  Stevens. 
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'Reasoner'  Shilling  List  for  Vol.  X.  —  We  open  our  List  for  the 
new  volume  by  a  subscription  of  100s.  from  Arthur  Trevelyan. — F.  Potts,  Sun- 
derland, Is.  Our  friend,  the  remitter,  writes  as  follows — anything  more  to  the 
'point'  certainly  need  not  be  attempted  : — '  Sir, — I  send  you  a  shilling  on  behalf 
of  the  Reasoner,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  others  in  Sunderland  who 
would  also  give  their  contributions  were  their  attention  called  j90tn^€C?Zr/ to  the  sub- 
ject. F.  Potts.' — Veritas,  Sunderland,  Is.. — Thomas  Billington,  Pimlico,  Is. — R., 
Scotland,  Is. — S.  T.,  Liverpool,  Is,,  which  he  promises  weekly. — S.  T.,  ditto, 
second  week.  Is. — Fact,  2s.  6d. — B.  W.,  near  Bradford,  2s.  B.  W.  reports  that 
the  sale  of  the  Reasoner  has  increased  elevenfold  in  the  village  where  he  resides. — 
James  Spurr,  Liverpool,  2s. — O.  J.,  Huddersfield,  Is. — Per  Mr.  Shepherd,  Liver- 
pool: — J.  B.  Thomas,  6s.;  F.  Garside,  per  John  Melsom,  2s.;  Joseph  Shepherd, 
Is.;  W.  N.,  Is.;  Sawyer,  is. ;  J.  N.,  Is. ;  J.  W.,  Is, ;  William  Fox,  6d.— From  Mr. 
Davenport,  of  Burslem,  we  receive  the  following  as  the  first  fortnightly  subscrip- 
tion of  a  few  friends  there : — J.Leigh,  Is.;  S.  Bullock,  Is.  ;  G.  Davenport,  Is.; 
F.  Mandley,  6d.— John  Carter.  Is.— Mr.  Pare,  per  Mr.  Rigby,5s.  Total,  137s.-- 
To  the  account  of  799s.  6d.  we  rendered  in  No.  26  of  subscriptions  for  the  last  volume 
of  the  Reasoner  j\&  to  be  added  ^10  17s.  4d.  from  J.  W.  Making  a  total  for  Vol. 
IX.  of  10163.  lOd. 


Vol.  IX  .  will  be  ready  next  week,  cloth  lettered,  3s 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square— Oct.  2'jth  [7],  Richard  Hart, 
'  Shelley's  "Queen  Mab." 

National  Hall,  242,  High  Holhorn.— Oct.  20th 
[7],  P.  W.  Perfitt,  Ph.D.,  '  Jefferson  and  Repub- 
licanism.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Oct.  20th  [7],  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  '  Sir  Robert  Peel.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Oct.  20th  [Hi  a.m.], 
a  Lecture. 

Fall's  Coffee  House,  6o,  Red  Cross  Street,  Bar- 

bjcan,   City -October   16th  [84J   W.  W.  Broom, 

'  Four  Pamphlets  Reviewed.' 

Inquirer's  Society,  British  Coffee  Rooms,  Edge- 
ware  iload. — Wieekly  Meetings. 

ImE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.    32  Pages. 

Contents :— The  Political  Reviewer.  The  Theo- 
logical Reviewer.  The  Historv  ot  Religious  Scepti- 
cism. Oil  for  the  Springs  of  Thought ;  or  Ponderings 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Review  of  Books  :  '  Alton 
Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet  :  an  Autobiography.' 
'  Foi  et  Avenir,'  by  Joseph  Mazzini.  The  Genuine 
Gibbon. 

London :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready,    Price   One  Penny,  No.   1  of  a  new 
Monthly  Journal,  entitled 

THE  FREE  INQUIRER  IN  SCIENCE,  PO- 
LITICS, &  THEOLOGY.  Edited  by  a  Friend 
of  Truth  and  Progress. 

Contents; — Editor's  Address  to  the  Thinking 
Classes — Theory  of  Development  versus  Special 
Creations,  by  W.  Chilton — Our  Pulpit — Nevman 
on  the  Reaction  against  Bigotry — Atheists  and  the 
Earth,  by  W.  C— Our  Correspondents,  &c. 

No.  2  will  be  ready  by  the  1st  of  November,  and 
contain  a  Biography  of  G.  J.  Holyoake,  and  a  re- 
view of  his  writings,  by  Panthea. 

London  :  J.  Waison,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row,  and  all  Newsvendors. 

On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  November,  will  be  pub- 
lished the  First  Number  of 
■pOBERT    OWEN'S    JOURNAL,    a    Weekly 
it'  Periodical,  explanatory  of  the  knowledge  most 


essential  to  the  happiness  of  all.    Price  One  Penny » 

by  post,  Twopence. 

Published  by  Clayton  and  Son,  265,  Strand,  London. 

Mr.  Owen's  Recent  Works, 
The  Revolution  in  Mind  and  Practice 
Letters  to  the  Human  Race 
Catechism  & 
Farewell  ^ddress 

Are  published  by  Effingham  Wilson,  Watson,  and 
Vickers,  London. 

Just  Published,  Price  Threepence, 

THE  LAST  WAR,  and  Definitive  Peace  in 
Europe,  by  Victor  Considerant.  Late  a  repre- 
sentative for  Paris  in  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly. 


Wat  Tyler,  a  dramatic  Poem,  by  Southcy  . .  o 

Theology  Displayed,  by  S.  Curtis,  bds 1 

Do.  Do.  wrapper 0 

Mackintosh  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 

God   0 

Voltaire's  Important  Examination  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures o 

Geology  and  the  Pentateuch 0 

Right  of  Free  Discussion o 

Scripturians' Creed   ,..,  Q 

Volney's  Lectures  on  History,  bds 1 

Do.  Do.  Do.  wrapper    ....  1 

Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires 3 

Do.  Law  of  Nature 0 

Cerebral  Physiology  and  Materialism 0 

A  Few  Words  on  the  Christian's  Creed,  by  C. 

Bradlaugh,  jun o     1 

James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  ?assage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 


OPURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
O  and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Letters,  pre  paid,  attended 
to. 
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On  Sunday  morning  a  General  Meeting  of  members  was  held  in  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  John  Street — Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  in  the  chair.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings  the  chairman  stated  that  a  young  woman  had  called 
upon  him  the  day  before,  who  formerly  held  an  official  situation  in  the  Hall  of 
Science,  Manchester.  Any  who  were  distressed  found  in  her  a  ready  promoter  of 
relief,  but  now  the  calamity  of  want  had  come  upon  her.  She  had  lost  a  child, 
who  had  with  difficulty  been  buried.  She  was  now  near  her  confinement,  and  she 
and  her  husband,  who  had  been  ill  two  months,  had  just  tramped  into  London  on 
their  way  to  Manchester.  He  (Mr.  H.)  had  given  her  money  for  her  immediate 
necessities,  and  appealed  to  any  old  friends  of  Socialism  for  help  to  carry  them 
back  to  Manchester.  Though  the  meeting  was  small,  I7s.  3d.  were  immediately 
given ;  and  Mr.  Holyoake  procured  as  much  more  in  the  evening  at  the  Tempe- 
rance Hall,  Hackney  Road,  as  made  ^1  Os.  6d.  which  sum  was  paid  to  the  young 
woman  at  the  Reasoner  Ofl|ce  next  morning. 

A  discussion  has  been  held  in  Hackney-road  Institution  on  the  principles  and 
objects  of  the  Reasoner. 

At  the  Temperance  Hall,  Warner-place,  Hackney-road,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  Sunday,  October  6th,  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  given  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

We  have  now  before  us  five  numbers  of  the  Freethinker'' s  Magazine,  each  surpass- 
ing its  predecessor  in  excellence,  and  each  broadly  and  boldly  advocating  sound 
principles  in  theology  and  politics.  Though  not  atheistical,  this  Magazine,  by  its 
uncompromising  opposition  to  priestcraft  in  every  one  of  its  injurious  phases,  and 
honest,  unflinching  hostility  to  statecraft  in  all  its  tricks,  is  calculated  to  arouse 
thought,  strengthen  conviction,  and  incite  to  action.  We  could  wish  that  its 
theological  articles  were  less  declamatory  and  its  political  reviews  less  bitter, 
but  that,  in  these  times,  honest  out-speaking  is  far  more  valuable,  even  with  these 
alloys,  than  paltering  with  the  truth  or  writing  down  to  the  masses.  Certainly  the 
Freethinker  is  free — is  healthy,  brave,  and  manly ;  thoroughly  propagandist, 
heartily  republican,  and  socialist  in  as  far  as  a  recognition  of  the  great  necessity  of 
the  time,  the  incarnation  of  the  principle  of  association,  involves  that  title.  We 
are  glad  of  the  existence  of  the  Freethinker,  as  it  strengthens  the  literary  ranks  of 
the  defenders  of  the  people  and  of  untrammelled  opinions. 

On  Monday  evening  Mr.  Gr,  J.  Holyoake  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  City  Me- 
chanics' Institution — Subject,  the  '  Dramas  of  Shakspere,  and  other  Plays,  tested 
by  a  new  principle  of  Moral  Criticism.'     The  lecture  opened  the  winter  sessions. 

On  Friday  evening  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  took  the  chair  at  the  Temperance  Hall, 
Co,mmercial-road,  on  which  occasion  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  C.  Bradlaugh,  jun., 
on  the  '  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Theology.'  Mr.  Holyoake  said  a  subscrip- 
tion would  be  made  on  the  lecturer's  behalf,  who  was  properly  described  as  'a 
victim  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Packer.'  He  (Mr.  H.)  had  specially  inquired  into  the 
matter,  and  found  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Packer  had  behaved  in  an  unmanly  manner. 
They  might  disregard  the  objection  of  the  British  Banner  to  the  youth  of  the  lec- 
turer; the  Fnglish  Churchman  hsid  lately  told  them  of  one  Master  Livingstone, 
who  began  to  preach  sermons  at  seven  years  of  age  ;  they  ought  indeed  to  disre- 
gard more  serious  faults  than  juvenility  in  a  case  of  persecution,  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  had  come  down  to  take  the  chair. 

Received.— Jforn.  Chronicle, ISio.  26,161. — Scottish PresSy'No.  317.— G.,  Berwick. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:   they  dare  the 
ODrrt^itvJ!?n"?;ot=    '^'^'^  Co-operation,   they   invoke   Opposition,  for   OpposS    Uthei? 


Opportunity. — E  d  i  tor. 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ^AYR  OBSERVER'  AND  THE  'REASONER.' 


In  the  long  article  on  '  Popular  Infidelity,'  by  the  editor  of  the  Ayr  Observer, 
which  this  week  occupies  our  *  Examination  of  the  Press,' we  are  favoured  with 
some  comments  upon  this  journal,  more  to  the  purpose  than  any  we  have  received 
for  some  time.     We  shall  profit  ourselves,  by  discovering  the  points  which  pro- 
bably we  leave  in  obscurity,  notwithstanding  our  efforts  to  the  contrary.     We  sup- 
pose we  must  leave  them  somewhat  undeveloped,  as  they  are  so  frequently  mis- 
taken by  newspaper  and  pulpit  commentators.     We,  however,  derive  less  profit 
than  we  should,  had  the  editor  not  so  much  confused  his  comments  that  we  cannot 
distinguish  which  relates  to  us,  and  which  to  our  contemporaries.     He  says  that 
the  end  they  seek  (referring  to  the  three  publications  named)  is  the  'annihilation  of  all 
religion,  save  that  of  human  passion.'  This  is  untrue  of  the  Freethinker  and  Cooper's 
Journal.    He  says  that  the  ability  of  these  publications  consists  in  the  force  of  their 
ridicule  and  the  power  of  their  sneering.     This  is  not  true  of  any  one  of  these 
papers,  and  is  especially  untrue  of  the  Reasoner,  which,  from  the  first,  discarded 
these  unsatisfactory  weapons  of  levity  and  contempt.     So  far  from  '^sneering,' 
Cooper's  Journal  abounds  in  eulogies  upon  the  character  of  Christ  so  extravagant 
and  fulsome,  that  they  must  be  particularly  distasteful  to  Christ  if  he  is  conscious 
of  It— and  this  is  the  fashion  in  infidel  quarters  where  it  is  less  to  be  expected. 

That  the  editor  of  the  Ayr  Observer  fails  to  distinguish  publications  is  excusable, 
as  these  in  question  are  no  doubt  strange  to  him,  and  he  has  not  comprehended 
their  character ;  but  he  commits  a  worse  fault,  he  fails  to  distinguish  systems,  which 
almost  disqualifies  him  to  write  upon  the  question.  He  says  infidelity  '  seeks  to 
root  out  from  human  nature  the  instinct  of  worship,'  while  the  least  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  would  have  taught  him  that  Infidelity  always  stops  short  at  Deism 
and  IS  commonly  eloquent  in  favour  of  a  pure  form  of  worship.  ' 

^  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  editor  talks  of  the  '  grand  old  faith  of  Chris- 
tianity.'^ Now  age,  which  has  anything  with  it  of  grandeur,  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  generous  language  and  just  judgment.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  this 
Ayr-exponent  of  Christianity,  who  talks  of  the  '  debased  imagination  '  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  represents  them  as  appealing  to  the  people  in  order  to  '  batten  on  their 
pence  as  they  laugh  at  their  credulity?'  If  this  is  the  spirit  and  belief  of  the 
grand  old  faith,'  we  beg  to  say  it  is  a  mean  'old  faith '  and  a  false  'old  faith.' 
^  He  IS  quite  right  in  saying  that  there  are  'disaffected  '  members  in  every  reli- 
gious body,  and  the  number  of  them  we  have  no  doubt  we  shall  increase.  He  says 
It  18  '  a  thorough  mistake  for  ministers  to  pretend  to  be  entirely  ignorant '  of  the 
Reasoner  and  similar  productions.  We  can  tell  him  it  is  more  than  a  mistake-it 
is  not  true.     We  have  reason  to  know  that  in  nearly  every  town  and  village  some 
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of  our  readers  bring  the  Reasoner  under  the  notice  of  the  minister  at  hand,  and  we 
believe  this  wiH  be  universally,  perseveringly,  and  unintermittingly  done. 

In  one  part  of  the  curious  article  we  are  noticing  it  is  declared  that  to  educate 
the  people  is  to  diffuse  the  truth,  and  in  another  part  the  writer  is  astonished  to 
find  that  our  readers  are  subscribing  a  thousand  sixpences  for  the  further  diffusion 
of  education  through  the  agency  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee. 
Does  he  not  see  that  we  cannot  be  knowingly  the  foes  of  truth  while  we  subscribe 
our  money  so  freely  to  diffuse  it? 

He  has  other  remarks  which  we  do  not  stop  to  reply  to.  They  are  on  a  par 
with  that  bit  of  Lamartinish  declamation,  that  Christianity  is  *  the  religion  of  the 
world.'  We  take  our  answer  from  the  Christians*  Penny  Magazine.  A  Scotch 
newspaper  recently  quoted  it  with  apparent  approbation. 

'  More  than  three-fifths  of  the  race  of  man  are  idolators,  though  we  are  near  the 
termination  of  the  sixtieth  century  of  his  history,  and  of  the  nineteenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  Nearly  sixty  generations  of  men,  numbering  forty  thousand 
millions,  have  lived  and  died  since  Jesus  Christ  'brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  Gospel.'  There  are  now  one  thousand  millions  on  the  earth,  of 
whom — 

630,000,000  are  Idolators,  100,000,000  are  Mahometans, 

6,000,000    „    Jews,  264,000,000    „   Nominal  Christians, 

'  A  few  millions  more  thnn  one-fourth  have  nominally  recognised  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.     Of  these — 

130,000,000  are  members  of  the  Roman  Church, 
56,000,000  ditto  of  the  Greek  Church, 

8,000,000  ditto  of  the  Armenian  Church, 
70,000,000  are  nominally  Protestants. 

*  There  are,  then,  194,000,000  bearing  the  Christian  name  to  whom  the  Bible  is  a 
sealed  book,  and  only  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  of  the  globe  who  are 
permitted  to  read  it,  and  are  favourable  to  its  circulation.  Of  these,  not  more  than 
40,000,000  are  professors  of  any  kind  of  Christianity — one-sixth  of  nominal 
Christians,  one-twenty -fifth  of  the  population  of  the  world.  Of  these,  not  more 
than  25,000,000 — one-tenth  of  nominal  Christians,  one  fortieth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation— are  the  evangelical  followers  of  Christ.  Therefore  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  at  this  very  hour,  thirty-nine-fortieths  of  mankind  possess  unregeuerate 
hearts  !  In  this  condition  do  we  find  the  world,  having  passed  through  the  revo- 
lutions of  nearly  six  thousand  years.  Only  one-fortieth  of  mankind  have  felt  in 
their  hearts  the  power  of  the  Gospel ;  the  remaining  tbii  ty-nine-fortieths  are 
'aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.'  When  we  consider  that  thirty-two 
millions  of  Bibles  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  translated  into  languages  spoken  by 
600,000,000,  let  us  not  forget  that  only  one  in  thirty-one,  on  an  average,  have  in 
their  hands  the  bread  of  life— that  968,000,000  are  destitute,  and  that  to  400,000,000 
the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  this  very  hour.  Let  us  not  forget  the  millions  that 
have  perished  in  their  sins,  and  the  millions  that  have  been  heathenised.  Heathen- 
ism has  been  on  a  terrible  increase  for  centuries.  It  is  a  startling  fact,  that  the  dispa- 
rity between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  Christianity,  between  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour 
and  unconverted  men,  is  greater,  vastly  more  so,  at  the  present  tim^  than  it  was  fifty 
years  since.^ 

The  italics  belong  to  the  paper  from  which  we  quote. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 
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THE    SHOWMAN    AND    THE    GOSPEL 


In  passing  through  Clare  Market  the  other  day  we  observed  a  crowd  of  poor  people 
gathered  around  a  fellow  with  a  very  suspicious  exterior — that  is,  if  viewed  in 
reference  to  the  part  he  was  enacting,  that  of  a  religious  teacher.  He  was  one  o^ 
those  small  theatrical  propri  etors  who  travel  about  the  country,  carrying  theatre, 
company,  scenery,  machinery,  and  decorations  on  their  backs — one  of  those  who 
perform  life's  pilgrimage  in  company  with  the  dog  Toby,  solacing  the  weary  hours 
by  plying  simultaneously  the  far-famed  pandian  pipe  and  drum.  Probably  some 
beer  house  keeper  had  seized  the  poor  Thespian's  stock  in  trade  for  a  score,  and 
hence  his  assumption  of  the  character  in  which  we  beheld  him,  exciting  the  humble 
folks  of  the  above  salubrious  district. 

No  mute  in  his  cups  ever  appeared  so  utterly  inconsolable  as  our  versatile 
tramp.  The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  the  '  awful  death  '  of  one  '  Sarah  Jones,' 
who  had,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  being  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink, 
spoken  contemptuously  of  her  Maker.  That  his  audience  might  be  fully  impressed 
with  the  awful  circumstance,  the  lecturer  had,  with  his  own  hands,  made  a  melan- 
choly daub,  illustrative  of  the  whole  affair.  This  he  held  up  aloft,  and  when  the 
narrative  became  too  painful  for  verbal  elucidation,  he  pointed  to  the  cartoon.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  the  cartoon  as  a  work  of  art.  Some  allowance  being 
made  for  the  costume,  it  might  be  said  to  approximate  very  closely  to  some 
modern  specimens  of  the  pre-Raphael  school,  exhibited  in  Trafalgar  Square  during 
the  last  season.  It  possessed  all  the  defects  of  those  notorious  productions  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  For  crudeness  of  conception,  exaggerated  drawing,  and 
unnatural  colouring,  it  might  ranic  with  the  best  pictures  of  a  school  of  which  it 
may  truly  be  said  these  qualities  form  the  chief  characteristics.  The  work  of  our 
artist  of  the  Sarah  Jones  Tragedy  was  arranged  in  two  compartments.  In  the 
first  the  wretched  woman  is  represented  in  the  act  of  falling,  the  unseen  hand 
having  struck  her  the  fatal  blow.  However  we  may  differ  with  the  showman  as  to 
the  Cause  of  the  poor  creature's  miserable  plight — he  tracing  it,  we  think  with 
unscrupulous  bad  taste,  to  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence;  we  tracing  it 
to  a  neighbouring  gin  palace — we  are  willing  to  admit  that  he  has  realised  a  given 
effect  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Riiphael  has  been  extolled  for  his  masterly  design, 
representing  the  death  of  Ananias,  a  subject  involving  a  similar  treatment.  As 
we  gaze  at  the  one,  feelings  of  awe  steal  over  us,  succeeded  by  calm  reflection — 
the  Roman  master  so  wills  it,  and  we  obey  ;  looking  at  the  other,  we  are  filled  with 
unutterable  disgust,  disposing  us  to  beat  it  about  the  dauber's  head.  May  our 
painters  learn  from  this  that  it  is  their  duty  to  devote  their  talent  to  national  pur- 
poses. While  they  are  disporting  themselves  in  high  places,  feasting  with  the 
well-to-do,  prating  of  high  art,  and  painting  the  portrait's  of  favourite  cats,  dogs, 
and  monkies, — the  poor  multitude,  for  whom  they  should  paint,  are  in  the  hands 
of  itinerant  showmen  and  murder-mongers.  We  will  complete  our  description  of 
our  showman's  performance.  The  second  compartment  of  his  picture  is  devoted, 
of  course,  to  the  death-bed  repentance.  The  hour  of  death  is  nigh,  the  striken  one 
in  hysterics,  anJ  a  group  of  ranters  in  full  swing  are  running  round  the  bed,  as 
busy  as  so  many  devils  on  the  arrival  of  an  illustrious  sinner  in  the  infernal 
regions.  The  chief  with  the  loud  voice  stands  neaiest  the  victim,  reading  passages 
from  the  book  of  books  ;  while  the  supernumeraries,  gathered  around,  catch  up  the 
words  of  response.  The  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  has  commenced,  accom- 
panied by  the  hideous  gesture,  antic,  and  grimace  common  to  the  ignorant,  while 
seized  with  the  delirium  of  gospel  mania.     Such  are  the  pictures  of  the  poor. 
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How  long  this  catch-penny  miscreant  will  continue  to  haunt  such  places  depends 
upon  his  success.  While  he  can  command  degraded  audiences,  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  bartering  his  tracts  for  provender.  He  would  please  us  better  if  he 
*  stuck  to  his  pantomimes.'  That  such  a  fellow  successfully  usurps  the  twin-fold 
functions  of  painter  and  divine  for  the  multitude  is,  to  our  mind,  a  matter  for 
serious  reflection.  Christopher. 


IDEAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  BY  A  NINEVEH  MERCHANT. 


I  WAS  often  called  upon  to  defend  our  nation  from  the  charges  of  polygamy  and 
atheism.  They  were  dreadfully  scandalised  at  our  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  one  gentleman  asked  me  seriously,  and  with  an  air  of 
great  concern,  whether  I  ever  said  my  prayers !  On  one  occasion  a  large  party 
had  assembled,  among  whom  was  a  merchant  recently  arrived  from  Aleppo.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  he  began  to  attack  the  English. 

'  The  Ingleez,'  he  said,  '  are  a  very  fierce  and  intractable  nation.  They  marry 
many  wives,  and  care  very  little  about  Allah,  whose  name  he  exalted.' 

I  here  interrupted  the  speaker,  and  asked  if,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  had 
ever  heard  of  the  English  church. 

*  Belli,  yes,'  he  answered,  '  I  know  the  whole  history  of  your  church.  You  must 
understand,'  continued  he,  turning  to  the  rest,  *  that  once  there  lived  in  England  a 
great  sultan,  whose  name  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  This  sultan  was  like  unto 
Antar  and  Iskander,  the  Macedonian,  and  he  made  many  of  the  kings  of  Frangis- 
tan  his  footstool.  But  his  heart  was  lifted  up,  and  he  defied  Allah  in  his  pride. 
And  Napoleon's  wife  was  old,  and  she  was  no  longer  pleasing  in  his  eyes.  Then 
it  came  to  pass  that  he  looked  upon  a  certain  fair  damsel  with  the  glances  of  love, 
and  he  said  "  Tnshallah,  I  will  divorce  ray  wife  and  get  me  this  fair  one  in  mar- 
riage." Now  the  Ingleez  were  all  Catholics  then,  and  therefore  Napoleon  sent  a 
message  to  our  father  the  Pope  desiring  that  he  would  grant  him  a  divorce.  But 
the  Pope  reproved  Napoleon  for  his  pride  and  unkind  dealing  with  his  wife,  at 
which  the  sultan  waxed  wrath,  and  said,  "  Surely  this  Pope  is  no  better  than  Abou 
Jahash,  even  the  Father  of  Stupidity;  but  Inshallah,  I  will  make  him  eat  abomi- 
nation." So  he  went  with  many  soldiers  and  besieged  Rome,  and  took  the  Pope 
prisoner,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  great  tower  in  London,  which  is  the  chief  city  of 
the  Ingleez.  But  the  kings  of  the  Franks  all  joined  together,  and  made  war  upon 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  overcame  him.  Then  their  soldiers  came  to  London 
and  set  the  Pope  at  liberty.  And  when  the  Pope  returned  to  Rome  he  cursed 
Napoleon,  and  excommunicated  him  and  all  the  Ingleez.  But  Napoleon  laughed 
at  his  beard,  and  he  said,  "  Inshallah,  but  I  will  have  a  church  of  my  own."  So 
he  made  bishops,  and  they  divorced  his  wife,  and  they  married  him  to  the  beauti- 
ful damsel,  after  which  he  founded  the  English  church." 

All  the  assembly  were  deeply  penetrated  and  impressed  with  this  narrative, 
which  was  delivered  with  great  volubility  and  lively  pantomimic  action.  I  had 
but  little  chance  of  being  attended  to  in  my  vindication  of  my  country  and  its  re- 
ligion, for,  say  what  I  would,  the  audience  shook  their  heads  doubtfully,  and  de- 
parted full  of  admiration  at  the  wisdom  of  the  Aleppo  merchant,  and  regarding 
the  English  church  as  the  profane  invention  of  that  second  Nimrod,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte. — Notes  from  Nineveh,  and  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Syria. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fletcher.— [Quoted  in  Dr.  Elliotson's  reply  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Wilson, 
in  the  Zoist  for  the  current  quarter,  in  illustration  of  the  force  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice. — Ed.] 
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Popular  Infidelity. — We  purpose,  in  the  present  article,  to  say  something  as 
to  the  principles  of  religion,  which  certain  parties  are  busy  disseminating  amongst 
the  masses.  The  works  mentioned  below  we  obtained  recently  from  Glasgow, 
where,  and  in  some  places  not  so  far  from  home,  we  are  aware  that  they  and  similar 
publications  have  an  extensive  sale.  The  Reasoner  seems  to  be  supported  princi- 
pally by  contributions  from  votaries  of  the  cause;  and  is,  as  is  also  the  Magazine, 
conducted  with  great  ability.  In  these  works  every  argument  that  can  be  drawn 
from  science  and  literature,  Christianity  and  the  Bible,  is  used;  and  every  means, 
whether  of  logic  or  ridicule,  vigorously  plied.  The  articles  are  short  and  well 
fitted  for  being  read  by  the  working  man,  and,  while  the  price  of  each  number — a 
penny — brings  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  the  very  poorest.  It  would  be  impru- 
dent to  make  extracts,  here,  from  any  of  these  prints;  but,  by  way  of  indicating 
their  general  tone  and  aim,  we  may  quote  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters  of  the 
Reasoner : — 'Natural  History  of  Lucifer,'  '  Confessions  from  the  Christian  Camp,' 
*  The  Mustard  Seed  of  Deism,'  by  Atheos, '  God  or  no  God,'  by  the  same,  'Leslie's 
Argument  Refuted,'  '  Memoir  of  Thomas  Paine,'  '  Letters  of  a  Kafir  in  search  of 
a  Religion,'  '  The  Gods  of  Nature  and  Scripture  Examined,'  '  Eternal  Knowledge, 
its  necessary  Impossibility,'  &c.  It  is  no  pleasing  task,  for  any  one  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  the  grand  old  faith  of  Christianity,  to  travel  through  these  pages, 
teeming  as  they  are  with  malevolence  against  it,  expressed  in  every  form  which 
the  debased  imagination  can  suggest.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  man  advertising 
that  he  does  not  sell  bad  books,  the  worst  book  in  his  shop  being  the  Bible.  Here 
is  another  penny  periodical,  which  is  advertised  as  '  in  fact  republican  ;  it  strikes 
at  the  heart  both  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  aiming  at  the  thorough  and  uni- 
versal emancipation  of  humanity,  and  is  a  wholesome  and  universal  Reformer;' 
and  there  are  many  similar  advertisements,  indicating  very  sufficiently  that  there 
is  ample  demand  for  the  ruinous  trash  which  this  class  of  publications  supplies. 
We  have  said  that  they  are  conducted  with  ability,  and  they  undoubtedly  are  so ; 
but  it  is  less  by  argument  than  by  other  means — by  the  force  of  ridicule  and  the 
power  of  sneering— that  the  end  is  sought  to  be  accomplished.  That  end  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  annihilation  of  all  religion,  save  that  of  human 
passion  ;  and  the  reducing  to  contempt  any  feelings,  save  those  which  refer  to  the 
things  of  the  present.  We  do  not,  indeed,  fear  that  that  end  will  be  soon  accom- 
plished. The  religion  which,  emanating  from  lonely  Bethlehem,  has  conquered 
the  opposition  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  is  now  the  religion  of  the  world — so 
that  on  every  shore  where  the  foot  of  civilisation  has  been,  there  burns  an  altar  to 
the  no  longer  unknown  God — such  a  system  has  nothing  to  iear  from  assaults  like 
these  we  speak  of.  The  power  of  the  atheist  is  limited ;  he  cannot  unsettle  the 
creed  of  a  nation,  or  disturb,  by  a  new  theory  of  mental  philosophy,  the  convic- 
tions of  a  race : 

*  The  heaven-strung  cords  of  man's  immortal  spirit 
Are  not  for  him  to  wither  at  his  will ;' 

but  his  power  is  great,  nevertheless.  In  all  communities  is  disaffection,  and  in 
every  religious  body  there  are  disaffected.  An  agency,  then,  which  keeps  alive  this 
spirit,  is  adverse  to  the  general  good.  Where,  however,  as  here,  not  the  passing 
state  of  things  but  the  eternal  welfare  of  individuals  is  concerned,  although  an 
agency  such  as  this  may  not  act  directly  upon  the  general  mind,  it  does  still  indi- 
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rectly  so  act  by  destroying  in  individuals  those  feelings  and  principles,  on  which 
social  happiness  primarily  depends.  As  the  creed  of  a  people,  infidelity  is  wholly 
powerless  for  a  ruling  influence.  It  seeks  to  root  out  from  human  nature  the  in- 
stinct of  worship,  and  it  puts  nothing  in  its  place.  Let  us  remark,  that  it  is  an 
unvarying  rule  to  find  principles  of  false  religion  hand  in  hand  with  principles  of 
revolutionary  politics,  a  fact  which  just  proves  that  the  infidel  writer  finds  his 
chief  patrons  among  the  poorer  classes,  to  whose  poverty  he  appeals  as  argument 
for  embracing  his  creed.  And  this  is  a  fact  sufficient  to  stimulate  us,  by  all  means, 
to  elevate  the  humbler  classes;  to  make  them  teel  themselves  better  than  the  de- 
mocrat would  have  them  believe  they  are  ;  to  make  them  feel  their  independence, 
not  in  their  worldly  afiairs,  but  in  mind — independence  of  the  false  and  feeble  aids 
which  are  tendered  by  those  who  batten  on  their  pence,  and  laugh  at  their  credulity 
— and  to  open  to  them  the  sources  of  solid  information.  Educate  the  people,  and 
we  build  up  the  throne,  reduce  our  stand  of  bayonets,  and  rob  the  demagogue  of 
his  artillery.  Bringing  them  thus  before  the  public,  we  do  so  that  the  attention  of 
our  clergymen  and  others,  who  have  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  counteract  their 
influence,  may  be  led  to  use  exertions  to  that  end.  It  is  a  thorough  mistake  for 
the  minister  to  pretend  contempt  for,  or  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  such 
productions  as  these.  If  they  seem  contemptible  in  their  eyes,  they  are,  perhaps, 
not  so  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  who  constitute  a  portion  of  almost  every 
Sabbath  congregation.  The  clergyman  is,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  forget  that  there  are 
— we  write  advisedly — few  in  any  congregation  who  can,  with  advantage,  conduct 
an  argument  for  their  faith  against  the  ever  ready  atheist.  The  latter  resembles 
the  outlaw,  who  makes  up  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  for  the  insufficiency 
of  his  weapons  and  the  number  of  his  opponents.  But  the  members  of  our  faith, 
generally,  are  not  skilful  in  fence,  through  want  of  practice ;  and  though  defeat  in 
controversy  will  rarely  lead  to  conversion,  the  cause  of  infidelity,  on  the  whole, 
gains  strength  from  such  encounters.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  nor  as  it  might 
be.  *  Who  never  doubted  never  half  believed  ;'  and  we  are  pretty  certain  that,  at 
some  period  of  life,  doubts  on  this,  the  most  important  of  all  questions,  do  arise 
in  the  mind  of  every  one.  It  would  be  well,  if  the  antidote  were  provided  to  the 
poison  ot  such  productions  as  those  before  us,  which  may  fall  in  the  way  of  the 
doubting  inquirer  at  a  moment  when  they  are  likely  to  have  direful  effect ;  and  this 
antidote  should  be  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  We  deem  it  so  much  gain  to  the  enemy  when  we  see,  as  we  do  every 
day,  religious  parties  quarrelling  over  observances  and  formularies,  and  neglecting 
the  far  higher  consideration  ot  establishing  on  a  sure  basis,  in  the  minds  of  men, 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  These  paltry  bickerings  tend  only  to  injure  the  general 
cause,  and  if,  instead  of  fighting  over  the  differences  in  practice  or  opinion,  we  set 
ourselves  to  spread  and  to  confirm  the  evidences  of  the  common  faith,  the  result 
would  be  soon  apparent  in  the  disappearance  from  among  us  of  such  publications 
as  these,  much  of  whose  influence  depends  upon  being  able  to  point  at  these  diffe- 
rences, and  to  laugh  at  their  causes.  In  closing  these  remarks  for  the  present,  we 
must  revert  to  the  ground  we  took  last  week,  viz., that  the  abolition  of  the  stamps  on 
newspapers  would  certainly  tend  to  the  further  dissemination  of  principles,  both  in 
politics  and  religion,  hostile  to  public  gocd.  We  observe,  from  the  pages  of  the  Hea- 
soner,  that  a  subscription  has  been  commenced  by  its  readers  and  friends  for  aiding 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object;  and  we  take  this  as  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  argument. — Ayr  Observer,  No.  990. 
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JUDGE     HERTTELL'S     EPISTOLARY     CORRESPONDENCE     WITH 
DR.  THOMAS  COOPER,  ON  HUMAN  LIFE,  DEATH,  &c. 


In  our  recent  biography  of  Dr.  Cooper  allusion  was  made  to  the  remark.ible  cor- 
respondence between  him  and  Judge  Herttell.  This  con-espondence,  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  our  publisher,  we  are  enabled  to  present  from  the  New  York  edition. 


Judge  Herttell  to  Dr.  Cooper— No.  I. 
New  York,  March  20th,  1838. 
Much  respected  Sir, 

After  a  long  epistolatory  silence,  occa- 
sioned by  a  succession  of  occurrences  too 
numerous  to  particularise,  and  probably 
too  uninteresting  to  you  to  render  a  detail 
necessary  or  entertaining,  T  sit  down  to  in- 
quire after  your  health,  and  to  assure  you 
of  my  continued  and  sincere  esteem  and 
respect. 

I  have  for  two  years  past  had  lying  on 
my  table,  several  unfinished  letters  to  you, 
but  was  so  frequently  interrupted  that  I 
had  little  or  no  chance  to  finish  them  before 
their  contents,  in  a  measure,  became  stale. 
The  truth  is,  that  our  liberal  friends  of  both 
political  parties  deemed  it  proper  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  propitious  opportunity  to 
place  me  in  the  political  arena,  with  a  view 
as  well  to  exhibit  their  weight  in  the  poli- 
tical scale,  as  to  enable  me  to  act  more  effi- 
ciently in  favour  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  free  discussion,  and  thus  to  adduce  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  just  principles 
of  our  government  in  sustaining  the  rights 
of  infidels  equally  with  those  of  religious 
superstitionists.  For  five  years  past,  there- 
fore, I  have  been  so  occupied  with  public 
political  concerns,  in  addition  to  my  pri- 
vate affairs  and  literary  pursuits,  as  neces- 
sarily obliged  me  to  neglect  my  epistolary 
correspondence, 

I  have  twice  made  attempts  in  our  Le- 
gislature to  restore  to  married  women  their 
right  of  property  as  guaranteed  to  them  in 
common  with  every  other  citizen,  by  seve- 
ral provisions  of  our  State  Constitution. 
My  remarks,  made  two  years  since,  when 
I  first  brought  the  subject  before  the  legis- 
lature, you  have  probably  seen.  I  think  I 
sent  them  to  you.  My  extended  remarks 
delivered  on  the  same  subject  at  the  last 
session,  I  have  recently  committed  to  writ- 
ing at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  in 
this  city.  They  fill  ninety-two  closely 
written  pages  of  cap  paper,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  published  in  pamphlet  forna.  The 
manuscript  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  learned 


friend  for  inspection.  When  printed,  I 
will  send  you  a  few  copies.  My  Bill  was 
lost,  as  is  understood  from  the  cause,  that 
the  lef^islature  were  too  much  occupied  with 
Banks,  and  other  raouied  institutions,  to 
spend  due  time  or  to  bestow  the  requisite 
attention  on  the  less  interesting  matters 
exclusively  pertaining  to  moral  or  political 
improvement. 

Doubtless  the  like  cause  defeated  my 
*  witness  bill,'  so  called.  Ai'ter  four  years' 
perseverance  T  effected  the  passage  ot"  that 
Bill  in  the  Assembly  by  a  majority  so  im- 
posing as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  House  on  the  final  question. 
It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 
The  judiciary  committee  to  whom  it  was 
referred,  reported  in  its  favour.  It  was 
then,  according  to  the  regular  course  of 
business,  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  where  it  lay  slumbering  for  several 
weeks,  until  late  in  the  legislative  term, 
and  was  then  *  overlaid  '  and  smothered  by 
the  heavy  press  of  business  which  usually 
accumulates  near  the  closing  of  the  session ; 
and  hence  was  finally  lost,  although,  as  I 
was  told  by  many  of  the  members,  there 
was  no  opposition  to  it ! 

At  the  session  of  1833,  [  made  an  at- 
tempt to  the  repeal  of  the  '  Bank-restrain- 
ing law,'  so  called.  I  opposed  that  law  on 
constitutional  grounds.  So  unpopular  was 
my  movement,  so  novel  and  startling  my 
positions  and  arguments,  that  not  a  solitary 
member  would  expose  himself  to  the  con- 
sequences which  he  feared  would  follow  his 
express  concurrence  in  my  views  on  that 
subject ;  yet,  in  ISB^,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  repeal  of  that  law  by  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  Assembly,  and  by  a 
large  majority  in  the  Senate. 

The  want  of  harmony  in  the  democratic 
party  has  this  year  given  the  federalists  a 
majority  in  the  Assembly.  My  election 
was  of  course  lost.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  church  and  state  party,  thinking 
they  stand  in  need  of  prayers,  again  em- 
ployed the  priests  to  make  some  for  legis- 
lative use.    The  true  value,  however,  of 
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these  clerical  operations,  it  seems,  is  now 
fairly  estimated.  Being  worth  nothing, 
nothing  is  paid  for  them.  The  members  of 
the  legislature  will  not  pay  money  out  of 
their  own  pockets  for  such  divine  service, 
and  dare  not  take  the  public  money  for 
such  purpose.  Should  they  attempt  to  do 
so,  by  a  provision  to  that  effect  in  the 
*  supply  bill,'  they  will  soon  be  supplied 
themselves  at  the  ballot  box,  with  a  merited 
quantity  of  public  sentiment  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  partici- 
pation in  the  sorrow  you  must  have  felt  for 
the  death  of  our  inestimable  and  mutual 
friends,  Professor  Nott  and  his  lady.  I 
have  often  of  late  years  had  an  opportunity 
of  spending  many  pleasing  hours  in  his 
company ;  and  which  were  rendered  more 
agreeable  by  the  occasions  they  afforded 
me  of  hearing  of  your  welfare  through  the 
medium  of  one  of  your  most  devoted 
friends.  If  his  little  daughter  is  near  you, 
please  to  tender  her  the  affectionate  regards 
of  her  '  aunt  and  uncle  Herttell,'  by  which 
appellation  she  always  addresses  us  while 
here. 

I  cannot  learn  that  you  have  lately  been 
engaged  on  any  other  subject  than  that 
which  pertains  to  your  official  duties.  The 
last  time  I  wrote  to  you,  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  work  which  you  had  ready,  or 
were  about  to  prepare  for  the  press.  T 
think  I  procured  from  Messrs.  Matsells,  at 
your  request,  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
expense  of  publishing  the  work,  since 
which  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  it,  nor 
do  I  now  recollect  what  it  was.  Mr.  G, 
W.  Matsell,  a  few  days  since,  inquired  of 
me  concerning  it. 

Have  you  no  time  further  to  expose  the 
errors  and  iniquity  of  the  prevalent  super- 
stitions of  the  day,  or  have  you  got  tired  of 
the  subject  and  quit  it  in  disgust  with  the 
folly  and  stupidity  of  mankind  in  believing 
any  and  everything  the  priests  tell  them 
relative  to  '  things  not  of  this  world  ?'  We 
are  nowise  discouraged  here.  The  constant 
succession  of  alarms  sounded  by  the  clergy, 
not  only  tend  to  keep  our  cause  alive  by 
excitement  to  inquiry,  but  show  also  that 
the  power  and  influence  of  liberal  opinions 
have  become  alarmingly  dangerous  to  the 
'  craft  by  which  they  [the  clergy]  have  their 
wealth.'  Though  the  pulpit  continues  to 
be  the  sacred  sanctuary  from  which  priests 
vituperate  their  pioU%  slanders  and  reli- 
gious maledictions  against  all  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  their  religion, 
the  utility  of  their  prayers,  nor  the  truth  of 
their  preaching,  yet  I  cannot  perceive  that 
they  have  yet  been  able  to  stir  up  their 
'  unchangeable'  God   of  '  infinite  love'  to 


pour  out  the  vials  of  his  *  divine  wrath'  on 
infidels  more  than  on  those  credulous  zea- 
lots who,  with  all  usual  humility,  plume 
themselves  on  their  exclusive  righteousness 
and  sanctification !  All  yet  seem  alike, 
subject  only  to  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  error  and  evil  tendency  of  their  own 
misconduct.  The  march  of  mind  is  still 
onward ;  liberal  opinions  are  increasing, 
and  with  them  the  moral  courage  boldly  to 
avow  and  advocate  them. 

True  is  it  that  the  extreme  of  wrong 
often  brings  on  its  own  destruction,  when 
other  means  fail  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
constant  fulmination  of  clerical  anathemas 
and  Christian  imprecations  on  the  heads  of 
all  who  dissent  from  the  fashionable  super- 
stitions of  the  dominant  religious  sects, 
never  can  induce  moral  and  intelligent 
men  to  believe  in  the  divinity,  truth,  or 
moral  influence  of  a  religion  which  prompts 
its  advocates  to  such  acts  of  religious  in- 
tolerance and  ill  will ;  or  which  has  not 
sufficient  moral  influence  to  restrain  the 
'  evil  spirit '  which  instigates  religious  de- 
votees to  stigmatise  moral  men  as  proper 
objects  of  special  hatred,  and  devoted  vic- 
tims of  *  endless  torment'  and  of  merited 
suffering  under  the  '  eternal  wrath'  of  an 
angry  God,  *  whose  love  and  tender  mercy 
endureth  for  ever  !' 

The  '  horrors  of  infidelity'  is  the  constant 
and  favourite  theme  for  public  declama- 
tion ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  at 
last  infidels  should  be  provoked  to  the  work 
of  recrimination,  and  (to  speak  figuratively) 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  liberals  could  easily  give  the  supersti- 
tionists  so  much  to  do  in  defence  of  their 
own  '  household  gods,'  as  to  leave  them 
little  or  no  time  to  assail  and  insult  their 
peaceable  and  honest  fellow-citizens.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  compile  a  few 
volumes  of  historical  facts  in  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  'horrors  of  religion!'  'The 
horrors  of  Judaism'  might  be  duly  por- 
trayed in  a  detailed  statement  of  the  ob- 
scenities, immoralities,  murders,  massacres, 
human  sacrifices,  and  other  brutalities  of 
the  '  chosen  people,'  an  account  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  Jewish  Christian  '  Holy 
Bible.' 

'  The  horrors  of  Catholic  Christianity 
might  be  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the 
histories  of  the  holy  wars — of  the  massacre 
of  the  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  in  Paris,  of  the  burning  of  heretics  at 
the  auto  daft — and,  in  short,  by  reference 
to  historical  details  of  the  numerous  perse- 
cutions and  enormities  perpetrated  by  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the '  Efcly  Roman 
Catholic  Church'  in  Europe,  South  Ame* 
rica,  the  West  India  islands,  and  wherever 
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that  Christian  sect  has  been  dominant,  and 
the  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  inquisition 
uncontrolled. 

*  The  horrors  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
Christianity'  might  be  exhibited  by  the 
burnings  and  persecutions  of  infidels  to  the 
State  religion  in  England — and  which  stand 
recorded  and  confessed  in  the  history  of 
that  nation. 

'  The  horrors  of  Calvinistic  Christianity' 
might  be  proved  by  the  burning  of  Ser- 
vetus,  and  other  authentic  evidences  of  the 
*  religious  influence'  by  which  that  and 
many  other  heinous  acts  of  religious  in- 
tolerance, oppression,  persecution,  and 
crime  were  instigated,  sanctioned,  and  ex- 
cused . 

•  The  horrors  of  Puritanic  Christianity' 
might  be  exposed  by  quotations  from  the 
history  of  the  proscriptions  andpersecutions 
of  Baptists  and  Quakers,  and  the  murder 
of  witches,  by  the  New  England  Presby- 
terians ;  the  '  true  spirit'  of  whose  very 
holy  religious  faith  might  be  made  to  shine 
forth  in  the  '  blue  lights,'  '  blue  laws,' 
persecutions  and  crimes  which  emanated 
from  it. 

In  truth,  such  a  work  has  been  seriously 
spoken  of,  and  yourself  named  as  a  person 
possessing  the  greatest  stock  of  ready  ma- 
terials and  the  talents  most  competent  to 
compile  and  arrange  the  contents  of  such 
a  volume.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  done 
or  commenced  by  some  one  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day.  Indeed,  several  might  be  en- 
gaged in  it  at  the  same  time,  each  confin- 
ing his  inquiries  to  different  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  furnishing  the  compiler  with 
the  result  of  their  researches  respectively. 
Please  to  favour  me  with  your  views  in  re- 
ference to  such  a  work. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  present  my  best  regards 
to  Colonel  McLord,  and  be  assured  that  I 
remain, 

Your  esteeming  friend, 

Thomas  Herttell. 

Doctor  T.  Cooper. 


Dn  Cooper  to  Judge  Serttelh 
Columbia,  S.  C,  March  27th,  1838. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  greatly  regret  you  are  not  now  in  the 
legislature,  although  till  the  currency 
question  is  settled  nothing  else  will  be  at- 
tended to.  I  approve  of  your  bill  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  married  women,  but  the 
time  is  not  yet  come  to  carry  it  in  the  le- 
gislature. Our  party  of  Liberals  consists 
at  present  almost  exclusively  of  persons 
who  do  not  rank  in  the  fashionable  class  of 
society ;  and  their  adherence  to  the  mea- 
sures of  General  Jackson   and   Mr.  Van 


Buren  has  rendered  them  unpopular  with 
the  wealthy  portion  of  the  New  York  com- 
munity. However,  we  must  get  on  as  well 
as  we  can.  Truth  creeps  on  at  a  very  ter- 
rapin pace  at  all  times,  but  we  must  be 
content  to  throw  our  bread  on  the  waters, 
and  peradventure  it  will  be  found  again 
after  many  days.  The  work  you  propose  I 
have  by  me,  more  than  three  parts  finished. 
But  I  dare  not  yet  publish  it  with  my  name. 
Most  probably  I  shall  find  time  to  finish  it 
in  this  summer,  but  I  must  publish  it  at 
New  York  anonymously.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  give  it  to  Matsell,  but  I  must  be 
cautious  if  I  mean  to  continue  in  my  pre- 
sent respectable  situation  as  legislative 
editor  of  the  laws  of  our  State.  I  pub- 
lished my  second  volume  during  the  last 
sessions,  and  having  to  annotate  upon  the 
old  acts,  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  English  sta- 
tute against  witchcraft,  1  James  I.,  wherein 
I  unluckily  made  use  of  the  expression 
*  the  collection  of  tracts  called  the  Bible.' 
The  House  was  in  a  flame  ;  and  if  I  had 
not  proposed  to  strike  out  the  note,  I  should 
have  been  dismissed  by  acclamation,  al- 
though the  volume  met  with  great  favour 
from  the  legal  profession  and  the  judiciary 
committee.  That  committee  softened  the 
matter,  and  the  note  stands  as  I  wrote  it. 
But  at  my  age,  I  cannot  afford  to  incur  the 
active  odium  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and 
renounce  at  once  the  salary  that  supports 
me,  and  an  office  of  great  respectability. 
You  may  easily  conceive  all  this  does  not 
make  me  in  love  with  orthodoxy ;  but  it 
makes  me  feel  sensibly  the  extreme  jea- 
lousy and  the  commanding  influence  of  the 
clergy  and  their  followers.  Predominant  as 
that  class  of  men  are,  it  only  renders  me 
more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  diminishing 
their  power.  In  a  great  city  it  may  be 
done,  but  in  the  scattered  villages  of  this 
country,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  too  ig- 
norant, and  too  timid,  to  afford  their  sup- 
port to  any  one  who  opposes  the  prevailing 
clerical  pretensions.  However,  the  work 
you  propose  shall  proceed,  if  my  life  and 
health  permit ;  and  if  I  can  get  it  finished 
this  year,  I  will  entrust  the  manuscript  to 
you,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  take 
charge  of  it.  I  shall  have  to  labour  hard 
however,  for  I  have  undertaken  to  lay  a 
third  and  fourth  volume,  each  of  800 
pages,  before  the  next  legislature,  and  I 
can  only  pursue  our  plan  at  intervals  of 
leisure,  which  I  fear  will  be  few  and  far 
between. 

Miss  Amelia  Nott  is  now  with  her  grand- 
mother. I  shall  write  and  send  your  kind 
message  to  her. 

I  sadly  fear  the  fanatic  spirit  of  the  abo- 
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litionists  will  succeed  in  compelling  the 
south  to  separate  ;  but  I  hope  this  union 
may  yet  keep  together  in  the  friendly  spirit 
of  compromise  that  dictated  our  federal 
constitution  j  I  cannot,  however,  say  I  ex- 
pect it. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  still  active  and 
persevering  in  pursuing  your  useful  plans 
of  reform.  They  will  succeed  at  last.  I 
shall  enter  my  80th  year  in  October  n^xt, 
but  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  fulfil  our 
joint  wishes  as  to  the  woilc  you  propose. 

Health  and  happiness  to  you,  my  good 
friend,  and  success  to  all  your  pursuits, 
which  I  am  sure  are  meant  for  the  good  of 
your  fellow  men. 

T.  Cooper. 

Judge  Herttell  to  Dr.  Cooper. 

New  York,  Sept.  8th,  1838. 
Much  respected  Sir, 

Since  receiving  your  favour  of  the  27th 
of  March  last,  I  have  been  recreating  and 
rusticating  a  few  weeks  on  Long  Island, 
about  sixty  miles  from  this  city  j  and  am 
now  about  to  take  an  excursion  up  the 
Hudson  River  to  Greene  county,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Kaatskill  mountain. 

It  has  always  been  with  pleasure  that  I 
have  received  an  epistolary  communica- 
tion from  you  ;  but  never  more  gratified 
than  on  the  receipt  of  your  last,  which  an- 
nounced to  me  that  *  the  work  I  proposed 
you  have  by  you,  more  than  three  parts 
finished.'  What  a  singular  coincidence  of 
thought.  1  had  supposed,  until  your  let- 
ter proved  my  error,  that  I  was  the  origi  - 
nal  proposer  of  such  a  work.  I  am  not 
only  glad  to  find  my  suggestions  antici- 
pated, but  am  much  pleased  to  learn  that 
such  a  work  is  in  such  hands ;  because  I 
now  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  done  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  will  exhibit  in  the  most 
effective  manner,  authentic  historical  ex- 
positions of  the  crimes,  cruelties,  and  de- 
moralising influences  of  superstition,  fana- 
ticism, and  supernatural  revealed  religion  ; 
and  I  feel  equally  confident  that  it  will  be 
the  most  efficient  defence  of  infidelity  to  all 
such  religions,  that  has  appeared  in  many 
years ;  and  as  probably  the  most  useful 
work  ever  written,  to  expose  the  '  evil 
spirit'  of  ignorance,  superstition,  intoler- 
ance, persecution,  and  priestcraft — inas- 
much as  in  this  advanced  and  advancing 
age  of  free  inquiry  and  free  discussion,  it 


will  be  more  extensively  circulated  and 
read,  than  any  preceding  work  of  the  like 
character. 

I  have  no  faith  in  supernatural  inspira- 
tion, supernatural  or  spiritual  vision,  fore- 
sight or  prophecy,  and  regard  all  such  re- 
ligious trumpery  as  mischievous  and  degrad- 
ing to  intellectual  and  rational  beings.  I 
was  therefore  not  influenced  by. divine  in- 
spiration Cunless  a  desire  to  speak  the  truth 
be  such)  when  I  mentioned  in  my  last  let- 
ter to  you  that  *  you  had  been  named  as  a 
person  possessing  the  greatest  stock  of 
ready  material  for  the  proposed  work.' 
Though  I  believed  that  such  was  the  truth, 
I  had  no  thought  that  you  actually  had 
at  the  very  time  I  was  writing,  the  pro- 
posed work  three-quarters  done,  lying  on 
your  table.  Several  of  your  and  my  friends 
who  are  cor.fidentially  apprised  of  that 
fact,  participate  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
be  able  to  finish  the  volume,  and  enjoy  life 
and  health,  not  only  to  witness  its  publica- 
tion, but  to  note  its  salutary  operation  on 
public  opinion.  Should  the  manuscript  be 
entrusted  to  me,  you  will  not  be  publicly 
known  as  its  author  until  you  shall  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  '  evil 
spirit'  of  religious  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion 5  and  though  it  appear  anonymously, 
this  Utter,  I  trust,  will  be  good  authority 
for  your  friends  to  claim  for  you  the  honour 
of  being  the  author  (or  compiler)  of  '  His- 
torical Illustrations  of  the  Horrors  of  Re- 
ligion, or  the  Horrors  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Superstitions,'  &c.,  as  the  title 
may  be. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  before  your  work 
shall  be  finished,  you  will  analyse  and  ex- 
pose the  Paganism  which  prevails  at  the 
present  day,  and  passes  under  the  name  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Paganism,  did  I 
say  ?  Perhaps  it  is  not  right  to  libel  Pa- 
ganism so  much  as  to  call  by  its  name  the 
mass  of  absurdities,  follies,  immoralities, 
madness,  and  fanaticism  of  modern  Chris- 
tianity. Paganism,  though  the  immediate 
predecessor  and  parent  or  grandsire  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  source  from 
which  the  latter  derived  many  of  its  errors, 
superstitions,  doctrines,  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, was  neither  intolerant  or  persecuting. 
A  great  and  distinguished  writer  states, 
that  '  no  such  thing  as  a  religious  war  was 
ever  known  among  the  people  called  idola- 
ters. 


(Continued  in  the  next  Number.) 
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Prom  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


THE      CORDS     OF      LOVE. 


[Some  one  has  told  us  that  men  are  drawn  to  Christ  with  cords  of  love.     The  fol- 
lowing letter  illustrates  the  texture  of  the  aforesaid  cords. — Ed.] 

Dear  Mr.  Holyoake, — I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  it  too  much  trouble  to 
answer  a  thorough  convert,  to  both  your  ^  Logic  of  Death'  and  social  doctrines,  one 
or  two  questions.  I  live  in  a  country  villagft,  on  a  public  road-side,  where  a 
majoritv  of  the  pleasure  people  of  Sunday  take  their  walk.  My  wife  has  been  in 
the  habu  of  selling  refreshments  on  a  Sunday.  "We  have  no  church  in  the  village, 
but  some  time  since  a  Church  of  England  minister  made  his  appearance,  and  com- 
menced preaching  in  an  old  barn,  and  came  round  to  canvass  for  a  congregation. 
My  wife  asked  a  few  questions,  when  he  went  away,  clashing  the  door  after  him 
and  muttering.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  completely  inundated  with  death- 
bed repentances  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  Volney,  Paine,  the  lucky  conversion  of  a  few 
drunken  tailors  and  tinkers,  and  so  forth. 

At  last,  having  worked  no  eflfect  upon  us,  he  has  sent  a  policeman  to  tell  us  if 
we  do  not  discontinue  to  sell  on  a  Sunday  he  shall  summon  us  before  the  magistrates. 
Now,  sir,  I  want  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  an  answer  to  this  question ; 
Has  he  the  power  to  hinder  my  wife  from  selling  on  a  Sunday?  and,  if  he  has,  can 
he  stop  her  all  or  only  part  of  the  day  ?  A  Constant  Reader. 


HOW  DID  ANIMALS  ORIGINATE?— AGASSIZ  ON  MAN. 

Sir, — I  do  not  think  I  shall  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  whole  series  of  the 
Reasoner  does  not  contain  a  more  important  passage  on  the  above  subject  than  the 
extract  from  the  Boston  Traveller,  in  No.  224.  By  a  singular  oversight,  consider- 
ing the  discussion  going  on  between  myself  and  '  Inquirer  '  on  the  origin  of  animals, 
I  did  not  notice  the  paragraph  until  this  week,  or  I  might  have  introduced  some 
notice  of  it  into  my  last  reply. 

Professor  Agassiz  says — '  The  question  how  man  was  created  was  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  religion — a  mere  question  of  natural  history,  and  as  such,  as  a  philoso- 
pher, he  claimed  the  right  to  discuss  it.'  That  was  spoken  as  a  philosopher  should 
speak.  The  professor  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  and  give  his  views 
upon  the  matter  ;  but  as  they  have  appeared  so  recently  in  this  paper,  your 
readers  can  apply  to  the  original  for  what  I  shall  omit,  my  object  being  merely  to 
draw  attention  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived  in  reference  to  the  origin 
of  the  human  race.  He  says  that  he  considers  *  That  the  distribution  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  human  race  must  have  taken  place,  not  at  random,  but  with 
a  regular  plan — in  short,  that  they  were  created  in  masses^  in  the  positions  which 
THEY  ORIGINALLY  OCCUPIED.'  He  Supported  this  view  by  various  facts  having  a 
bearing  upon-  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  extract  from  the  Westminster 
Review  in  No.  205,  stated  that  the  question  of  the  '  descent  of  the  human  species 
from  a  single  pair,  is  a  perfectly  open  one,'  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the 
late  Dr.  Pritchard,  and  that  the  weight  of  opinion  was  probably  '  in  favour  of  the 
distribution  of  mankind  into  several  races,  originally  distinct.^ 

In  an  article  written  some  years  since,  but  which  was  published  on  the  1st  of  this 
month  in  a  little  work  entitled  the  Free  Inquirer,  I  ask  '  how  were  creations  accom- 
plished ?'    Were  the  parents  of  each  species  of  plants  and  animals  moulded  and 
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manufactured  on  the  earth  (Frankenstein-wise)?  or  were  they  formed  somewhere 
in  space,  and  then  placed  in  their  particular  localities'  by  the  hands  of  the  deity  ? 
or  did  they  spring  up  from  the  earth,  like  the  armed  men  from  the  dragon's  teeth 
recorded  in  ancient  mythology?  Now  these  are  the  questions  which  every  person 
holding  opinions  similar  to  'Inquirer'  should  ask  of  himself,  and  not  rest  till  he  has 
got  an  answer,  too,  satisfactory  at  least  to  himself.  My  belief  is  that  of  every  hun- 
dred believers  in  creations,  ninety-nine  shirk  these  questions  even  to  themselves, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  prefer  others  answering  them  for  them. 

To  assist  any  inquirers  in  this  direction  which  youmaychance  to  have  among  your 
readers,  1  may  mention,  as  bearing  upon  the  question,  that  where  two  races  of  plants 
or  animals  fail  to  interbreed — or,  should  they  do  so,  yet  their  progeny  be  barren — 
naturalists  consider  such  races  as  being  of  distinct  species;  and  this  matter  of 
species,  this  barrier  to  the  passage  of  one  race  of  organisms  into  another,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  specially  designed  by  the  creator  for  some  wise  purposes  of 
his  own,  and  consequently  to  have  involved  a  distinct  act  of  creative  volition  on 
the  part  of  the  creator  for  every  species.  From  a  statement  I  have  by  me,  I  find 
that  of  plants,  living  and  fossil,  there  are  about  60,000,  of  molluscs  10,000,  and  of 
extinct  fishes  30,000  species  ;  then  there  are  living  fishes,  living  and  dead  articulala, 
ditto  mammalia,  ditto  insects,  ditto  microscopic  animalcules — so  that  I  should 
think  a  million  of  distinct  species  as  within  rather  than  without  the  mark, 

I  dare  say  there  are  many  prepared  to  remark — '  Well,  supposing  it  were 
a  million  million,  that  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  for  a  being  of  infinite  power 
to  accomplish.'  Granted;  but  it  may  be  a  vast  deal  too  much  for  reasonable, 
matter-of-fact  men  to  swallow,  when  you  come  to  tell  them  how  these  species  were 
produced. 

So  long  as  the  act  of  creation  was  confined  to  one  epoch  and  the  scene  of  its 
operation  to  one  spot,  hesitaters  and  doubters  had  only  one  pill  presented  them, 
which  if  they  could  manage  to  gulph  down  they  were  all  right.  But  when  geology 
became  a  science,  the  number  of  epochs  and  scenes  of  operation  became  so  nume- 
rous that  those  previously  most  undecided  were  beaten  to  a  stand  still ;  for  as  the 
only  authority  for  belief  in  creation  at  all  most  dogmatically  asserted  there 
had  only  been  one,  when  it  was  proved  that  there  znust  have  been  many  if  there 
had  been  any,  why  the  authority  for  belief  in  that  one,  or  in  any,  became  ex- 
ceedingly questionable. 

However,  as  there  was  no  denying  or  destroying  the  evidences  of  geology, 
theologians  and  phil©sophers,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  creation,  meaning  the 
Mosaic  creation,  as  they  had  always  hitherto  done,  now  spoke  of  the  various 
creative  epochs  which  the  world  had  witnessed;  but  this  was  only  in  reference  to 
the  lower  animals,  all  the  different  varieties  of  the  humun  race  being  still  con- 
sidered as  unquestionably  derived  from  one  pair.  But  with  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery even  this  assumption  began  to  be  considered  as  questionably  true  by  some 
men,  who  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  popular 
hypothesis,  and  among  these  we  find  M.  Agassiz.  His  hypothesis  is,  that  not 
merely  were  species  created  distinct,  from  whence  all  the  countless  varieties  have 
proceeded,  in  consequence  of  change  of  climate  or  food  or  other  accidents ;  but  he  con- 
siders that  even  the  varieties  of  different  species,  when  found  in  certain  latitudes  and 
in  certain  exceptional  positions,  must  have  been  created  in  the  places  they  occupy,  or 
they  could  not  have  been  there.  Now  this  hypothesis  increases  the  probable 
number  of  creative  acts  almost  incalculably,  and  consequently  renders  it  of  greater 
importance  than  ever  to  know  how  the  creative  energy  acts  in  the  production  of 
new  organisms.    We  can  imagine  a  great  being  setting  to  work,  once  for  all,  to 
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make,  in  the  literal  sense,  plants  and  animals,  on  some  particular  part  of  the  earth, 
leaving  them  to  spread  themselves  abroad  over  the  surface  as  their  wants  or  incli- 
nations led  them ;  but  for  a  great  being  to  be  continually  making  and  destroying 
plants  and  animals,  and  to  be  travelling  all  over  the  earth  to  find  suitable  spots  on 
which  to  locate  them,  why  such  an  idea  does  not  smack  either  of  dignity  or  power. 
How,  then,  did  animals  originate  ?  Were  they  made  on  the  earth  ?  were  they  made 
somewhere  else  and  brought  here  ?  or  did  they  come  into  being  without  any 
visible  cause  for  their  origin  ?  I  expect  the  last  will  be  the  most  acceptable  hypo- 
thesis, and,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  multiply  articles,  I  will  assume  it  to  be  so,  and 
would  then  inquire,  in  nearly  the  words  of  the  Westminster  Review  for  Sept.,  1848 
— How  could  such  mode  of  creation  be  distinguished  from  spontaneous  production  ? 
If  there  is  no  visible  evidence  of  the  creator  acting,  what  r^ht  have  you  to  assume 
that  there  is  invisible  action  going  on  by  him?  But,  if  you  will  assume  it,  admit,  at 
least,  that  it  is  assumption,  and  then  we  shall  know  the  value  of  it. 
Oct.  6, 1850.  W.  Chilton. 

BISHOP      WATSON      ON      ATHEISM. 


Sir, — The  Looher-On  for  October  contains  the  following  extract  from  Bishop 
Watson,  and  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  substituting  for  '  atheism' 'the 
God  of  the  Bible,'  in  order  that  the  passage  may  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
truth : — 

'Atheism  is  an  infernal  deity,  who  demands  of  his  votaries  such  cruel  saciifices 
that  every  one  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  his  faith  must  make  a  solemn  and 
absolute  renunciation  of  the  use  of  his  senses,  shut  his  eye  upon  the  fair  volume 
of  nature,  and  deny  to  his  heart  the  pleasurable  emotions  of  admiration  and 
gratitude.' 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  '  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,'  when  he  penned 
this,  was  thinking  of  the  God  of  the  Bible.  Egalite. 

W.    E.    B.     TO     DOMINIC    DIVERS. 


Sir, — In  my  remarks  on  the  question  of  the  *  Eternity  of  Knowledge — its 
I  necessary  Impossibility,'  in  No.  223  of  the  Reasoner,  to  which  Mr.  Dominic  Divers 
refers  in  a  letter  in  No.  226  of  the  Reasoner,  I  made  a  friendly  demur  to  the 
absolute  conclusiveness  of  Mr.  Mallalieu's  argument,  because  it  had  not  shut  out 
the  logical  possibility  of  the  objection  since  used  by  Mr.  Divers  against  what  he 
terms  my  '  opinion.'  I  there  said, '  I  demur  to  the  absolute  conclusiveness  of  Mr. 
M.'s  argument,  because  he  has  urged  nothing  to  preclude  knowledge  existing 
simultaneous  with  knowable  things  or  matter,  and  conceive  this  possibility  would 
have  been  cut  off,  as  its  priority  is,  by  the  argument  that  knowledge  is  the  result  of 
organisation — organisation  progressive  in  development,  and  therefore  organisation 
as  the  final  cause  of  knowledge,  knowledge  could  not  have  preceded  it.  An  eflfect 
cannot,  in  time,  be  prior  to  or  simultaneous  with  its  cause.' 

My  motive  in  repeating  this  paragraph  is  two-fold.  1.  That  the  reasons  for  my 
'  opinion  '  may  appear  with  the  opinion.  2.  I  am  not  certain  Mr.  Divers  under- 
stands me.  He  says,  '  Relatives  are  of  various  kinds.'  What  of  that  ?  My 
position  is  the  particular  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  and  his  that  there  is  no 
relationship  at  all.  A  cause  is  equal  to  its  effect;  an  effect  is  equal  to  its  cause. 
If  they  are  simultaneous,  how  will  he  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  to  enable 
him  to  mark  relationship  ? 
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Will  Mr.  D.  be  kind  enough  to  apply  his  theory  of  simultaniety  to  the  repeated 
paragraph  ?  Such  application  possibly  may  disprove  the  reasoning  in  it,  and 
refute  the  aphorism  resting  on  it.  By  so  doing  he  will  better  enable  me  to  devote 
to  his  letter  that  consideration  which,  in  deference  to  your  opinion,  I  feel  disposed 
to  pay. 

I  have  survived,  but  am  almost  shaken  out  of  my  personal  identity.  I  suppose 
it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  I,  the  cause  of  this  letter,  preceded  it,  wrote  it, 
and  sent  it.  Oblige  me  by  considering  it  an  effect  of  my  production ;  but  pray 
do  not  injure  it.  If  you  destroy  it  you  will  destroy  me,  according  to  Mr.  Divers, 
who  has  pronounced  'a  privation  of  one  is  a  privation  of  both.'  W.  E.  B. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  ONE  WHO  HAS  LEFT  THE  FOLD.* 


Sir, — A  short  time  ago  T  was  led  to  see  the  error  of  my  ways — in  fine,  saw  that 
thore  was  a  hollowness  in  Christianity.  Previous  to  this  I  was  respected,  and,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  thought  highly  of :  but,  since,  treated  like  one  of 
another  race  —  and  mark,  this  conduct  was  highly  approved  of  by  my  clerical 
friends.  One  ^ho  often  spoke  highly  of  me  in  days  gone  by,  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  '  sooner  than  speak  to  me  he  would  spit  in  my  face.'  Another  dear  friend, 
who  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  languishing,  expressed  himself  thus :  '  I  am  truly  sorry, 

dear ,  to  say  such  a  thing,  but,  if  that  be  true  which  I  have  been  told  of  you, 

you  must  come  near  me  no  more,  lest  I  too  be  contaminated.'  The  clergy,  then, 
are  afraid.  Verily,  now  do  I  see  the  force  of  that  satire — '  Great  is  the  power  of 
godliness.'  Great,  indeed,  must  be  its  power,  seeing  that  its  votaries  are  afraid 
even  to  hear  contrary  opinions,  lest  'they,  too,  should  be  contaminated.' 

I  have  all  along  read  and  thought  over  the  articles  in  the  Reasoner,  The  benefit 
1  have  derived  therefrom  is  more  even  than  I  am  aware  of.  But,  above  all  the 
blessings  it  may  have  conferred,  there  is  one  that  I  prize  above  them  all — that  is, 
they  taught  me  to  think.  Were  they  but  carefully  read  and  digested,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that,  as  Poor  Richard  says,  the  reader's  profit  would  be  as  great  as 
mine.  Formerly  all  was  dark,  dreary,  and  chaotic  ;  now  all  is  cheerful,  lovely, 
and  serene. 

I  would  earnestly  recf)mmend  to  the  Glasgow  Anti-Theological  Society  the 
immediate  purchase  of  Reasoners  and  *  Reasoner  Tracts,'  and  let  them  appoint  deli- 
verers to  each  portion  of  the  city — having  before  their  eyes  the  zeal  and  earnestness 
(worthy  of  a  better  cause)  exerted  by  the  distributors  of  the  'Glasgow  Monthly 
Visitor,'  in  whose  wake  they,  the  reasoners,  might  follow  with  no  loss  to  the  cause 
of  truth. 

Glasgow.  Amicus  Vekitatis. 


QUESTIONING      THE      BIBLE. 


Sir, — I  enclose  you  the  following  from  the  Morning  Chronicle, oi  Oct.  5th,  which 
I  think  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Reasoner : — 

'  The  time  has  gone  by  since  the  Scriptures,  or  rather  that  interpretation  of  them 
which  lay  obvious  and  on  the  surface,  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  the  true  key 
that  unlocked  all  the  mysteries  contained  in  creation — the  time  when  the  Bible 
was  considered  as  the  vehicle,  not  of  divine  revelation  only,  but  as  the  guide  and 

*  The  writer  of  this  letter  is  unknown  to  us  :  we  should  advise  him  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  Society  of  Anti-Theologians,  as  he  would  find  sympathy  among  them,  and 
they  might  be  glad  of  his  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  suggestion. — Ed. 
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instructor  in  the  ordinary  events  of  life,  and  a  text  from  Its  pajres  was  regarded  as 
the  best  authority  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  trade  or  husbandry.  Since  that 
good  easy  time  a  new  race  of  inquirers  have  sprung  up,  who,  quietly  pushing  the 
science  and  natural  history  of  the  Bible  as  usually  explained  on  one  side,  have  in- 
terrogated nature  herself  for  the  revelation  of  her  own  mysteries,  and  have  arrived 
at  results  which  must  have  sounded  as  flat  blasphemy  in  the  ears  of  the  uninquir- 
ing  believers  of  a  past  age.  Astronomy  led  the  way,  in  breakins  through  the 
charmed  circle  which  human  indolence,  veiled  under  the  venerable  guise  of  divine 
truth,  had  drawn  round  the  natural  phenomena  of  creation.  But  though  the 
change  began  with  astronomy,  it  has  not  stopped  there.  From  the  time  when  the 
pliant  yet  tenacious  Italian  muttered— the  moment  after  he  had  renounced  his 
theory  of  the  earth  moving  round  the  sun — '  It  does  move,  though,'  down  to  the 
present  day,  innnmerable  minds  have  been  at  work,  diving  into  every  recess  of 
nature,  searching  into  every  nook  and  cranny,  and  following  out  the  broken  and 
half  intelligible  hints  thus  aflforded  into  their  remotest  consequences,  regardless  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  Bible,  whether  well  or  ill  interpreted.  These  inquiries  have 
been  pushed  into  every  department  of  science.  Not  astronomy  alone,  but  geology 
has  furnished  its  quota  of  difficulties;  while  the  creation,  the  races,  and  the  lan- 
guages of  men  have  all  been  eagerly  questioned,  to  know  if  they  will  disclose  in- 
formation other  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  understood  to  be  revealed  by 
God  himself.' A.  H. 

'Reasoner'  Shilling  List  for  Vol.  X. — W.  J.  B.  has  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  continuing  his  subscription  of  lOs.  per  week.  Nos.  1  and  2,  203. — W.  D. 
Saull,  annual  pound  for  the  volumes — surplus,  14s. — Mr.  Gray,  per  Mr.  Bendall, 
jun,,  Is.— E.  L.  Pearson,  Is.— G.  F.  W.,  Is.  9d.— T.  G.,  Liverpool  (weekly). 
Is.  — George  Edwards,  Burnley,  Is. —  Dr.  Skelton,  ditto,  Is. —  The  Glasgow 
Anti-Theologicjtl  Society  send  a  subscription  of  £1  from  the  funds  of  the  Associ- 
ation.— Andrew  Smith,  Gateshead,  Is.,  which,  together  with  137s.  acknowledged 
last  week,  make  a  total  of  198s.  9d. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street' 
Fitzroy  Square— Oct.  27th  [7j,  Thomas  Cooper> 
♦  Life  and  Character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Oct.  27th  [7],  a 
lecture. 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Oct.  27th  [Hi  a.m.], 
a  Lecture. 

Eastern  Lecture  Hall.ChurchLane.— Oct.24r7f], 
Discussion  between  the  Rev.  H.  McLeod  &  Mr.  C. 
Southwell.     '  I»  the  God  of  Scripture  a  Reality  'r' 


On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  November,  will  be  pub- 
lished the  First  Number  of 
KOBERT  OWEN'S  JOURNAL,  a  Weekly 
Periodical,  explanatory  of  the  knowledge  must 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  all.  Price  One  Penny , 
by  post,  Twopence. 
Published  by  Clayton  and  Son,  265,  Strand,  London. 

Me.  Owen's  Recent  Works, 
The  Revolution  in  Mind  and  Practice 
Letters  to  the  riuman  Race 
Catechism  & 
Farewell  Address 

Are  published  by  EflBngham  "Wilson,  Watson,  and 
Vickers,  London. 

rJTKE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
i  Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents :— The  Political  Reviewer.  The  Theo- 
logical Reviewer.  The  Historv  of  Religious  Scepti- 
cism. Oil  for  the  Springs  of  Thought;  or  Ponderings 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Review  of  Books  :  '  Alton 
Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet  :  an  Autobiography.' 
'  Foi  et  Avenir,'  by  Joseph  Mazzini.  The  Genuine 
Gibbon. 

Jjondon :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  Published,  Price  Threepence, 
rpHE    LAST    WAR,  and    Definitive    Peace    in 
X    Europe,  by  Victor  Considerant.     Late  a  repre- 
sentative for  Paris  in    the    National    Legislative 
Assembly. 

Wat  Tyler,  a  dramatic  Poem,  by  Southey  . .  0  2 

Theology  Displayed,  by  S.  Curtis,  bds 1  0 

Do.                Do.            wrapper 0  9 

Mackintosh  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 

God   0  8 

Voltaire's  Important  Examination  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures    0  6 

Ge(-logy  and  the  Pentateuch 0  9 

Right  of  Free  Discussion 0  3 

Scripturians' Creed   0  2 

Volney's  Lectures  on  History,  bds 1  6 

Do.            Do.            Do.           wrapper    ....  1  0 

Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires 3  0 

Do.           Law  of  Nature 0  4 

Cerebral  Physiology  and  Materialism 0  4 

A  Few  Words  on  the  Christian's  Creed,  by  C. 

Bradlaugh,  jun 0  1 

James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 


S PURR'S  TEMPERANCE  COFFEE  HOUSE, 
and  Family  Hotel,  10,  Williamson  Square, 
Liverpool.  Five  Minutes'  walk  from  the  Railways 
and  Exchange.  Well. aired  Beds.  Good  Storage 
for  Luggage.  Every  information  given  to  persons 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Letters,  pre  paid,  attended 
to. 
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In  reference  to  a  recent  notice  of  ours  of  Mr.  Barker's  dialogue,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  No.  128  of  the  People: — '  Mr.  Holyoake  says  that  in  the  Dialogue 
between  G.  J.  Holyoake  and  J.  Barker,  in  the  People,  there  is  not  one  single  ob- 
servation put  into  his  mouth  which  he  should  actually  utter  if  engaged  in  a  dia- 
logue of  the  kind.  I  answer,  I  took  the  words,  which  I  put  into  Mr.  Holyoake's 
mouth,  from  one  of  his  publications,  his  "Logic  on  Death,"  I  think.  The  words 
are  ascribed  by  Mr.  Holyoake  to  Seneca;  but  as  Mr.  Holyoake  expressed  no  dis- 
sent from  them,  I  supposed  them  to  express  Mr.  Holyoake's  own  thoughts  and 
feelings.  I  certainly  would  not  willingly  put  into  Mr.  Holyoake's  mouth  words 
which  he  would  not  utter.' 

In  Reasoner  228,  it  is  said  '  Divinely  is  derived  from  Dii  vini — Gods  of  wine.' 
But  if  the  reader  will  consult  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary,  he  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing : — '  Divus,  a  God.  Divinus,  pertaining  to  or  coming  from  God — divine, 
heavenly.'  Will  Mr.  Trevelyan  inform  us  on  what  authority  his  derivation  is 
made?  P. 

We  have  received  a  publication  entitled  *  Chapters  on  Policy  v.  Straightforward- 
ness ;  or  Thoughts  on  the  Political,  Religious,  and  Literary  World '  (reprinted 
from  the  Ashtvn  Times).  By  Frederic  Rowland  Young,  Diss,  Norfolk.  The 
motto  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken  from  the  '  Logic  of  Death,' — *  He  who  will  never 
shock  men  may  often  deceive  them.'  The  pamphlet  itself  abounds  in  manly, 
earnest,  and  zealous  writing. 

The  copies  of  Dr.  Prater's  work  on  *  Mineral  Poisons '  have  all  been  sold  for 
some  time ;  but  he  gave  us  also,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Reasoner  fund,  several  ele- 
gant volumes  entitled  *  Thoughts.'  Some  of  these  still  remain  on  hand,  which  can 
be  had  at  Is.  each.  The  work  contains  very  curious  chapters,  and  was  published 
at  a  much  higher  price. 

The  Hungarian  residents  in  London  had  a  service  performed  at  the  French 
Chapel,  King  Street,  Portman  Square,  on  Wednesday  the  9th,  in  memory  of  the 
patriots  who  fell  in  the  struggle  of  Independence.  At  1  o'clock  speeches  were  de- 
livered at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  in  Hungarian,  German,  and  English. 

R.  C,  Wigan. — Time  would  not  permit  the  examination  which  he  proposes. 

Bonaparte,  New  Leeds,  Bradford. — Nature. 

The  Free-Inquirers'  Society,  of  the  British  Coffee  House,  Edgeware  Road,  has 
issued  the  first  of  their  tracts,  entitled  the  *  Popular  Theology :  reasons  for  its 
Rejection.' 

Our  friend  J.  A.  M.,  who  writes  from  Masborough,  will  interest  us  by  an  account 
of  the  society  to  which  he  refers. 

A  public  meeting  of  a  very  decided  character  has  been  held  in  Edinburgh  against 
the  Annuity  Tax. 

Any  person  having  a  clean  copy  of  Godfrey  Higgins's  '  Anacalypsis '  to  dispose 
of,  may  hear  of  a  purchaser  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  office. 

J.  S.  B. — We  cannot  answer  whether  we  shall  print  the  queries  until  we  have 
seen  them. 

J.  H.  C,  Newcastle. — His  article  on  Birch's  'Shakspere  '  will  receive  attention. 

We  have  received  another  pamphlet  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  entitled  *  The 
Consequences  of  Atheism,'  by  the  Rev.  T.  Pottinger,  Minister  of  Tuthill  Stairs 
Chapel.     Mr.  Holyoake  hopes  to  reply  to  it  personally  in  a  short  time. 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  October  23rd,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  thejr  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  bein^  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


OPENING  OF  THE  SOCIAL  HALL,  GARRATT'S-RD.,  MANCHESTER. 

(PEOVINCIAL   EEPOET.) 

Last  week  the  walls  of  Manchester  were  covered  with  a  placard  of  the  olden  time 
— headed  '  Socialism,'  and  graced  with  the  old  motto  which  fifteen  years  of  debate 
has  not  invalidated — '  The  character  of  man  is  formed  for  him  and  not  by  him.' 
It  further  said  that  the  new  Socialist  Hall,  Garratt's  Road  (opposite  the  well- 
known  Carpenter's  Hall)  would  be  opened  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  who  would  lec- 
ture in  the  morning  on  '  Creeds  and  Dogmas,  their  Influence  on  the  Formation  of 
Character ;'  in  the  evening,  on  the  *  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Socialism.'     The 
new  society,  in  writing  tp  me,  said  they  would  have  none  but  a  '  genuine  Socialist 
lecturer.'     The  friends   have  lately    borne   with    great   fortitude   inundations   of 
*  Christian  Socialism,^  and  they  longed  once  more  to  hear  something  of  Socialism 
which  was  not  Christian.     The  programme  I  presented  to  them  of  the  Socialism  of 
materialism  afforded  undisguised  satisfaction.     Having  earnestly  tried  to  accept, 
and  laboriously  to  comprehend,  that  extraordinary  compound  of  character  now 
preached,  called  *  Jesus  Christ  the  Great  Reformer,'  and  failed,  they  desired  some- 
what more  intelligible  guidance.    Could  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  have  heard  the 
unique  debates  that  passed  in  my  hearing,  upon  his  strange  letter  in  the  Leader 
against  the  formation  of  character,  he  might  have  created  some  new  characters  for 
his  next  ^  Alton  Locke.'     Profound  respect  was  expressed  for  Mr.  Kingsley  per- 
sonally, but  profound  wonder  at  his  '  ruinous  '  doctrine.     My  previous  visits  to 
Manchester  have  been  during  the  decadence  of  the  Social  fervour,  and  the  con- 
trast now  presented  at  its  revival  was  the  most  agreeable  I  have  experienced.    The 
Hall  in  Garratt's  Road,  formerly  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  was  full  morning  and  even- 
ing.    From  six  to  seven  hundred  persons  must  have  been  present.     The  Delegate 
Meeting  in  the  afternoon  numbered  such  familiar  faces  as  those  of  our  friend 
James  Spurr  of  Liverpool,  Dr.  Uttley  and  Mr.  George  Edwards  of  Burnley, 
Messrs.  Hull  and   Wilkinson   of  Padiham,  and  others.     Double  the  number  of 
persons  that  were  expected  sat  down  to  tea.     An  invitation  with  tickets  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  to  be  present,  but  his  camp  meeting  did  not  allow  hira  time. 
Altogether  we  had  the  return  of  a  '  Social  Day,'  such  as  Manchester  has  not  wit- 
nessed for  years.     If  Mr.  Owen  himself  could  have  been  present,  it  would  have 
been  perfection  itself. 

Mr.  James  Campbell,  formerly  Missionary,  read  with  great  effect,  before  each 
lecture,  the  following 

A.DDEESS   FROM    MS.   OWEN. 

Cox's  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street, 
To  Mr.  John  McKenzie,  Manchester.  Oct.  IGth,  1850. 

I  have  this  morning  received  your  letter,  written  at  the  request  of  the  Socialist 
committee  of  Manchester,  informing  me  that  they  have  obtained  possession  of  a 
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large  hall,  which  they  intend  to  open  on  the  20th  instant,  and  expressing  their 
desire  that  I  would  send  them  by  Mr.  Holyoake  a  written  address  for  the 
occasion. 

It  also  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  by  your  letter  that  you  are  all  in  earnest, 
working  hard  to  spread  the  principles  in  your  town  and  district.  I  hope  you  will 
be  successful,  because  there  are  no  other  principles  that  are  true  respecting  human 
nature. 

I  do  not  find  there  is  now  much  difficulty  in  spreading  the  principles,  or  having 
them  acknowledged  to  be  true ;  the  real  obstacle  now  to  rational  progress  arises 
from  the  professed  disciples  of  our  principles  not  hnowing  how  they  should  be  applied 
in  practice,  and  therejore  not  knowing  how  to  exhibit  them  in  their  daily  and  hourly 
intercourse  with  society. 

It  is  true  that,  surrounded  by  all  the  institutions  and  arrangements  which  have 
emanated  from  false  fundamental  notions  respecting  man  and  society,  it  is  a  new 
and  a  hard  lesson  to  acquire  to  act  in  accordance  with  principles  opposed  to  these 
fundamental  false  notions;  but  when  the  true  fundamental  principle  is  received 
and  fully  comprehended,  it  must  create  a  new  and  enlarged  spirit  of  charity  and 
kindness,  which  gradually  increases  as  the  knowledge  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  practice  increases,  until  it  becomes  universal,  and  withdraws  all  anger, 
ill-will,  and  unkind  feelings  from  class,  party,  sect,  country,  and  colour — making  full 
allowance  for  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  necessarily  produce  these  diflferences 
in  man,  for  whatever  may  appear  defective  in  them.  And  these  defects  will  only 
create  pity  for  this  misfortune  of  being  so  defectively  formed,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  introduce  measures  that  will  overcome  these  evils,  and  in  future  prevent  their 
occurrence,  in  so  far  as  any  of  them  may  be  a  cause  of  misery  to  any  of  our  fellow 
men.  This  must  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  introduction  into  general  society 
of  the  rational  system,  when  it  shall  be  justly  understood  in  principle  and 
practice. 

According  to  my  view  of  it,  both  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  either  in  Great 
Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  in  America ;  but  it  is  most  gratifying  to  me 
to  perceive  everywhere  the  spirit  of  inquiry  on  this  subject  which  is  now  abroad, 
and  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  world  is  at  length  approaching  the  confines 
of  a  rational  state  of  existence  in  mind  a  practice. 

To  hasten  this  progress — for  I  cannot  be  idle  and  see  so  much  removable  misery 
in  all  classes,  and  know  that  it  extends  to  all  countries — I  am  about  to  commence 
a  weekly  publication,  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  that  it  may  be  extensively  read 
and  STUDIED,  to  explain  the  rational  system  in  such  manner  that  it  cannot  much 
longer  be  misunderstood  or  withheld  from  universal  adoption  by  all  nations  and 
peoples,  and  universally  adopted  because  it  will  be,  to  an  extent  not  yet  imagined 
by  any  one,  universally  beneficent  from  the  beggar  to  the  sovereign. 

My  health  (thank  you  for  the  wishes  expressed  respecting  it)  is  good,  and,  if  it 
should  be  so  till  next  summer,  I  hope  to  visit  the  friends  of  this  great  and  now 
most  necessary  work  in  all  the  large  towns  from  the  South  to  the  North,  when  I 
shall  hope  to  find  the  pure  spirit  of  this  system  in  active  progress  among  all  its 
disciples. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  new  hall,  and  with  kind  regards  to  the 
committee  and  yourself,  I  remain,  yours  faitlil'uUy, 

Robert  Owen. 


This  address,  remarkable  in  its  vigour  for  a  man  of  eighty  years  of  age,  was  re- 
ceived  with  loud  demonstrations  of  pleasure  by  the  audiences.     The  sentence  I 
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have  underlined  may  be  taken  as  the  text  from  which  I  spoke  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Owen  truly  indicates  where  the  victory  of  the  future  lies. 

After  each  lecture  discussion  ensued,  Mr.  James  Cooper,  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
others,  taking  part  in  reply.  Mr.  George  MauUe  moved,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  (ma- 
nager of  the  Working  Tailors'  Association  of  Manchester)  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  lecturer,  which  was  carried  in  a  very  pleasant  manner. 

St.  Patrick's  Hall,  now  occupied  by  our  friends,  is  the  property  of  a  Unitarian 
minister. 

Mr.  Spencer,  one  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Hall  of  Science  at  the  time 
the  young  person  was  there  whose  relief  we  recently  noticed,  desires  me  to  thank 
» the  men  of  London  for  their  kindness  towards  her. 

1  am  desired  to  say  that  Lecturers  coming  into  the  provinces  will  oblige  by 
communicating  with  Mr.McKenzie,  l,Naylor  Street,  Stretford  New  Road,  Hulme. 

In  the  house  where  I  am  staying — the  Rising  Sun,  Shude  Hill,  kept  by  Samuel 
Ingham,  whose  sister  was  at  Harmony  Hall — there  is  an  excellent  portrait  of 
J.  G.  Clarke,  formerly  Missionary  at  Norwich.  Many  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
he  is  both  well  and  active  as  usual.  In  the  saloon  of  the  same  house,  adorned  with 
numerous  admirable  paintings,  there  are  two  of  Thomas  Paine,  by  Whittle,  after 
Romney.    This  is  the  only  public  room  in  Manchester  graced  with  such  pictures. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  long  ago  expressed,  I  lectured  on  Monday  evening 
to  the  members  of  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics'  Institution :  the  subject  was 
*  Knowledge  Without  Books.'  At  the  conclusion,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bowken 
I  was  elected,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Winstanley,  agent  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hey- 
wood,  to  represent  the  meeting  at  the  great  Educational  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Manchester  next  week.  My  election  was  founded  on  the  Educational  Reform 
I  was  considered  to  have  promoted  by  works  published  on  instructional 
subjects.  The  Conference  is  called  by  the  Lancashire  Secular  School  Association. 
Cobden,  Colonel  Thompson,  Scholefield,  Henry,  Walmsley,  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  numerous  well-known  friends  of  education,  are  announced  as  delegates 
or  members.  I  have  also  been  elected  to  represent  the  Socialists  of  Manchester 
at  this  Conference.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

THE    WAR    IN    VICTORIA    PARK. 


Sir, — It  seems  the  general  rule  after  every  battle  for  one  of  the  officers  in  com- 
mand to  send  the  particulars  of  the  fray  to  be  gazetted  by  the  government  at  home ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  I,  sir,  send  you  a  report  of  the  closing  season's  campaign  in 
Bonner's  Fields,  Victoria  Park.  In  May  last,  when  I  joined  the  fray,  the  slate  of 
affairs  was  as  follows  : — In  front  of  us,  near  the  park  gates,  were  stationed  some 
two  or  three  of  the  followers  of  the  Victoria  Park  mission,  who  managed  to  get  a 
moderate  attendance  of  hearers ;  on  our  extreme  left  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Robin- 
son, who  mustered  followers  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred ;  on  our 
right,  and  close  to  our  place  of  meeting,  was  erected  the  tent  of  the  Christian  In- 
struction Society  ;  sometimes,  also,  in  our  midst  we  have  had  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Worrall,  V.D.M.,  who  gives  out  in  his  chapel  one  Sunday  that  infidelity  is 
increasing,  and  that  there  must  be  fresh  subscriptions  for  more  Sunday  School 
teachers  (who  are  never  paid),  and  the  next  Sunday  announces  in  the  Fields  that 
infidelity  is  dying  away.  Besides  these,  we  have  had  Dr.  Oxley,  and  some  dozens  of 
tract  distributors,  who  seemed  to  have  no  end  to  their  munificence — not  forgetting 
Mr.  Harwood,  and  a  few  other  irregular  preachers,  who  told  us  how  wicked  they 
had  been  in  their  youth,  and  what  a  mercy  it  was  the  Lord  had  changed  them. 
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When  I  first  came  out,  I  attracted  a  little  extra  attention  on  account  of  my 
having  been  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  therefore  had  more  opposition  than 
some  of  oiir  other  friends ;  and,  as  the  freethinking  party  did  not  muster  quite  so 
well  as  they  do  now,  I  met  with  some  very  unpleasant  occurrences.  One  Monday 
evening  in  particular  I  was  well  stoned,  and  somis  friends  both  saw  and  heard 
several  Christians  urging  the  boys  to  pelt  me.  As,  however,  the  attendance  of  the 
freethinkers  grew  more  regular  these  minor  difficulties  vanished.  But  more 
serious  ones  rose  in  their  place.  George  Offer,  Esq.,  of  Hackney,  and  Dr.  Oxley, 
intimated  to  the  police  that  I  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak;  and  a  Christian 
gentleman,  whose  real  name  and  address  we  could  never  get,  but  who  passed  by 
the  name  of  Tucker,  after  pretending  that  he  was  my  friend  to  Mrs.  Carlile,  and  • 
learning  all  he  could  of  me,  appeared  in  the  Park  and  made  the  most  untrue 
charges.  When  he  found  he  was  being  answered,  he  used  to  beckon  the  police 
and  have  me  moved  on.  At  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Packer,  of  St.  Peter's,  Hackney 
Koad,  finding  that  ray  secession  proved  a  vital  one,  prevailed  on  my  father,  and 
he  on  my  employers,  so  that  I  had  the  choice  given  me  of  either  losing  ray  situa- 
tion or  giving  up  my  principles.     I  chose  the  first. 

Having  lost  my  situation  I  still  kept  on  at  the  Park,  and  nothing  of  any  further 
importance  occurred  till  July  11,  when  I  and  Mr.  Campbell  felt  the  full  weight  of 
the  indignation  of  the  British  Banner,  which ^  however,  did  much  good,  as  it  proved 
that  their  arguments  being  impotent,  they  could  only  abuse  us.  Soon  after  I 
happened  to  walk  up  to  the  Fields  one  evening,  when  I  saw  some  of  the  bills  an- 
nouncing our  lectures  at  Warner  Place  pulled  down  from  the  tree  on  which  they 
had  been  placed.  I  immediately  renewed  them,  and  on  the  religious  persons  at- 
tempting to  pull  the  bills  down  again,  I  defended  them  ;  and  one  gentleman  hav- 
ing broken  a  parasol  over  my  arm  in  attempting  to  tear  the  bills,  the  congrega- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Robinson  was  the  leader,  became  furious.  The  pencil  of  Cruik- 
shank  would  have  given  an  instructive  and  curious  picture  of  the  scene.  They 
were  crying  out,  men  and  women  too,  *  down  with  him  !'  '  have  him  down  !'  And 
here  the  scene  would  have  been  very  painful  to  my  feelings,  for  down  they  would 
have  had  me  had  not  my  own  party  gathered  round,  on  which  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  come  to  on  the  following  terms,  viz. — that  the  man  who  tried  to  pull  the  bills 
down  should  guard  them  to  keep  them  up  as  long  as  the  religious  people  stayed 
there.  Mr.  Robinson  applied  for  a  warrant  against  me,  but  the  magistrate  refused 
to  grant  it.  The  police  authorities,  however,  were  not  so  just,  and  a  little  incident 
will  show  the  feeling  towards  me. 

One  morning  I  and  Mr.  James  Savage  were  addressing  the  people,  when  they 
were  attracted  by  the  moveraents  of  a  Scotch  ranter,  who  politely  informed  them  that 
they  were  '  a  generation  of  vipers,'  at  the  same  time  woruing  his  hands  and  arms 
about  over  his  head  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  The  people  getting  rather 
clamorous,  I  stepped  down  to  pacity  them,  when  I  was  collared  by  two  policemen, 
and  had  not  several  gentlemen  volunteered  to  go  to  the  station  with  me  I  should 
have  been  locked  up.  However,  this  is  all  over  now.  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  Savage, 
has  beaten  the  advertisements  asking  for  money  out  of  the  Patriot  and  Banner. 
United,  we  have  driven  tent  and  preachers  off  the  field.  Mr.  Harward  flies  from 
me  instead  of  '  flying  from  the  wrath  to  come  f  Mr.  Tucker  and  the  City  Mission 
are  non  est;  and  Mr.  Robinson  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  said  to  stand  his  ground. 
The  congregation  which  the  few  other  preachers  get  come  only  under  the  remark 
*when  two  or  three  are  gathered,'  &c.,  for  they  only  number  parson,  pulpit,  clerk, 
and  a  few  boys.  In  fact  we  have  gained  a  victory.  Our  indefatigable  and  constant 
friend,  Mr.  J.  P.  Adams,  has  done  as  much  good  as  any  one,  for  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  wet  or  dry,  has  always  found  him  at  his  post,  putting  Beasoners,  'Logics  of 
Death,'  &c.,  into  the  hands  of  the  newly  made  converts. 

C.  Bradlaugh,  jun. 
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The  Jesuits  Past  and  Present. — "V^ithout  affecting  auy  regard  for  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  one  great  merit  of  the  society,  at  its  outset,  was  certainly  its  struggle 
against  the  brutish  ignorance  of  this  section  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  secret  of 
the  early  influence  and  prosperity  of  the  Jesuits  was  their  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  their  communion,  in  order  to  keep  its  ground  against  Protestant  encroach- 
ments, must  avail  itself  of  the  higher  moral  views,  and  the  larger  scientific  con- 
ceptions to  which  the  age  had  attained,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  Reformation. 
Had  the  obscurantists  been  able  to  keep  the  church  strictly  down  to  the  level  of 
their  own  ignorance  and  short-sighted  selfishness,  the  monopoly  of  intelligence  thus 
given  up  to  the  Protestants  would  have  sunk  the  whole  communion  into  mere 
helots  long  ago.  "We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  policy  of  Jesuitism  now.  The 
only  chance  of  preserving  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Jesuits  appear  now  to 
think,  is  forcibly  to  arrest  all  exercise  of  reason  or  moderation  within  it.  Never- 
theless the  interest  of  Roman  Catholic,  as  of  Protestant  Ireland,  its  happiness  both 
temporal  and  eternal,  requires  that  the  lowest  grade  of  that  priesthood,  in  intellect 
as  in  morals,  shall  not  be  allowed  a  predominance  fatal  to  sound  knowledge  and 
healthy  thought.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  laity,  and  such  rationally  religious 
men  as  still  exist  among  the  priesthood,  will  have  to  combine  in  determining  the 
due  limits  of  ecclesiastical  interference  and  lay  rights  and  liberties,  and  in  finally 
enforcing  respect  to  them. — Examiner ,  August  31st. 

Dr.  Elliotson's  Estimate  of  Miss  Martineau. — If  Miss  Martineau,  after 
all  her  most  useful  and  enlightened  publications,  has  at  length  lately  come  out  as 
a  good  agricultural  improver,  she  has  still  more  distinguished  herself  by  proving 
to  the  agricultural  world  that  they  possess  a  great  and  unsuspected  power  over 
some  of  the  diseases  of  their  live  stock.  But  higher  is  the  credit,  in  my  opinion, 
due  to  her  for  her  courageous  honesty  in  telling  the  useful  truths  which  she  knows, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  sneers  and  insults  which  she  is  sure  to  experience  from 
the  noisy  and  ignorant,  who  flutter  in  their  little  day  and  disappear  for  ever.  Oh ! 
I  know  literary  persons  who  fully  believe  in  the  wonders  and  the  mighty  good  of 
mesmerism,  who  have  witnessed  it  again  and  again  and  again,  nay,  have  practised 
it  wiih  benefit  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  yet  who  are  too  feeble-hearted,  too 
lavishly  endowed  with  the  fear  of  the  world  in  proportion  to  their  desire  for  the 
good  of  their  kind,  to  publish  what  they  know,  to  defjsnd  mesmerism  in  their  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly  writings,  or  even  to  subscribe  to  the  Mesmeric  Infirmary, 
since  this  published  a  list  of  its  subscribers.  Such  people,  I  verily  believe,  would 
change  their  re%ion,  if  they  thought  the  change  would  increase  their  respectability. 

Why  Should  Man  Fear  Death  ? — Why  should  man  fear  that  which  he  can- 
not know  ?  So  long  as  man  lives,  he  is  not  in  death  j  if  he  be  immortal,  death  is 
jieing  born  into  new  life ;  and  in  this  new  life  he  does  not,  cannot  suffer  death,  for 
still  living,  he  cannot  know  death  ;  and,  if  mortal  only,  he  will  be  as  he  was  before 
birth.  Besides,  the  arrangements  of  universal  animated  liature  are  such,  that  one 
generation  must  of  necessity  give  place  to  its  successor.  This,  therefore,  being  of 
the  necessity  of  nature,  there  can  be  nothing  more  to  fear  in  dying  than  in  being 
\)OTn;  the  one  is  the  unconscious  commencement  of  being,  and  the  other,  the  termi- 
nation of  man's  conscious  existence,  at  least  so  far  as  man  has  experience  and 
knowledge.  What,  then,  c^n  thfire  be  to  fear  in  death?  Life,  so  long  as  it  is  accom- 
panied with  enjoyment  and  happiness,  is  desired  and  desirable;  hence  man  hopes 
for  its  continuance.  But  often  sickness  and  the  infimities  of  old  age,  change  the 
hope  of  life  into  the  desire  of  death.     The  fear  of  death  does  not,  therefore,  seem 
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natural  to  man.  A  strong  and  almost  irresistible  lore  of  life  is  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  man,  and  is  indispensable  for  tl\e  preservation  of  his  organic  existence; 
but  this  is  not  the  fear  of  death,  it  is  the  love  of  life.  The  regions  of  darkness 
have  been  conjured  into  an  unreal  existence,  and  by  the  magical  powers  of  an  un- 
healthy imagination  have  been  peopled  with  spectres,  ghosts,  and  demons,  which 
nowhere  exist,  but  in  the  trembling  souls  of  intoxicated  fanatics.  Yet  even  with 
all  these  supernatural  agencies  at  work,  men  have  risen  superior  to  any  fear  of  the 
future ;  for  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude,  arguing  from  analogy,  that  the  same 
economy  which  governs  this  world  governs  all  time  and  space ;  and,  therefore,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  universe  to  fear. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  October  20,  1850. 

Popular  Education. — There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  children  of  the  poor 
should  not  receive  as  good  an  education — modified  of  course,  by  the  different  re- 
quirements of  their  respective  spheres — as  that  which  the  children  of  the  rich  re- 
ceive. We  do  not  mean  that  a  pauper's  child  is  to  be  taught  Latin  and  Greek, 
mathematics  and  drawing,  or  that  the  list  of  female  accomplishments  in  a  union 
school  should  include  the  harp  and  piano,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bakehouse  and 
the  dairy.  But  as,  by  improvement  in  education,  there  has  risen  a  more  refined 
and  a  more  moral  state  of  feeling  among  the  gentry  during  the  last  two  or  three 
generations,  so  the  like  means  would  work  the  like  effects  among  other  classes  of 
the  people.  And  wherever  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried,  these  effects  have 
been  produced,  as  witness  the  difference  in  morality  and  all  social  virtues  between 
the  educated  mechanic  and  the  brutal  miner — between  the  operatives  who  support 
the  Institute  and  the  Lecture-hall,  and  those  who  delight  in  the  gin-shop  and  the 
prize-ring.  The  polished  English  gentleman  of  the  present  day,  who  regards 
drunkenness  as  a  shameful  vice,  and  who  would  blush  to  repeat  an  oath  in  the 
presence  of  his  sister  or  his  wife,  is  a  being  of  a  far  higher  standard  in  the  scale  of 
creation  than  the  fox-hunting,  drinking,  smoking  squire,  whose  mind  never  ranged 
above  the  kennel,  and  whose  taste  knew  nothing  beyond  the  pleasures  of  the  drunk- 
ard's paradise.  What  education  has  done  for  the  descendants  of  Fielding's  Squire 
Westerns,  it  would  do  also  for  the  children  of  those  poor  wretches  who,  through 
ignorance  alone — ignorance  of  physical  facts,  ignorance  of  moral  truths,  ignorance 
of  social  laws,  ignorance  of  mechanical  powers  and  intellectual  aids — now  fill  our 
workhouses  and  our  prisons,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  pretensions  to  patriotism  and 
to  Christianity. — Morning  Chronicle,  Oct.  8th,  1850. 

Anglo-Roman  Method  of  Raising  Funds  for  a  Church. — '  Greenwich. — 
St.  Marie,  Star  of  the  Sea. — Candlesticks  not  yet  come  into  port :  Crangle  says, 
"  Good  intentions  is  sometimes  detained  by  contrary  winds,"  Well,  may  they 
never  go  to  mend  the  paving  of  old  Brimstone. — The  pensioners  have  brought  in 
£20,  "  in  penny  pieces,"  towards  the  Angelas  Bell.  Well  done,  my  hearts  of  oak  ! 
May  those  honourable  wooden  legs  never  suffer  from  "  chilblains."  We  want 
(how  many  things  are  needed  to  fit  out  a  ship  for  the  sea),  we  want  an  organ  to 
pipe  all  hands  to  the  launch.  Where  is  the  man,  with  music  in  his  soul,  to  pay 
the  piper  ?  What  more  want  we,  Crangle  ?  "  The  bulkhead,  your  honour."  "  Ah, 
yes  !  the  screen — but  light  as  lacework." ' — Advertisement  in  the  Catholic  Standard. 

New  Missionary  Uses. — M.  Carlier  has  lately  made  application  to  the  mis- 
sionary establishments  of  the  Lazarists  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres  to  assist  him  in  the 
reform  he  meditates  in  the  prisons  of  Paris.  The  Prefect  of  Police  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  to  devote  to  domestic  barbarians  and  infidels  a  portion  of  the 
zeal  employed  in  the  conversion  of  foreign  unbelievers;  and  that,  as  they  were 
sending  missionaries  to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  they  might  try  their  hand 
at  home.^ Times,  July  23. 
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JUDGE     HERTTELL'S     EPISTOLARY     CORRESPONDENCE     WITH 
DR.  THOMAS  COOPER,  ON  HUMAN  LIFE,  DEATH,  &e. 


(Judge  Herttell's  Letter  concluded  from  last  number.) 


And  if  my  recollections  be  correct,  the 
same  learned  author  says  that '  in  Egypt' — 
the  birth-place  of  many  gods,  the  foundry 
of  many  religions,  the  manufactory  of  num- 
berless miracles,  and  nursery  of  innumer- 
able superstitions — '  those  who  worshipped 
a  monkey  never  persecuted  those  who  wor- 
shipped an  onion,  to  oblige  them  to  change 
their  religion.'  It  was  with  hierarchical 
Judaism,  and  political  or  legalised  Chris- 
tianity, that  the  '  evil  spirit'  of  religious  in- 
tolerance and  persecution  was  engendered 
and  sanctified,  and  the  practice  of  which 
has  been  as  great  a  curse  to  human  society 
as,  probably,  all  other  causes  of  crime  and 
misery  by  which  the  Christian  world  has 
been  afflicted.  Plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine  combined,  probably,  have  not  sacri- 
ficed more  victims,  nor  despoiled  the  works 
and  happiness  of  man  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  been  done  by  the  influence  of  the 

*  evil  spirit'  of  religious  intolerance  and 
persecution.  And  why  marvel  that  such 
consequences  should  follow  a  religion  pro- 
ceeding from  the  *  God  of  hosts,'  armies, 
wars,  and  battles,  by  whose  authority 
whole  nations  were  destroyed,  countries 
depopulated,  and  the  land  laid  waste  with 
desolation,  because  of  the  unbelief  in  the 
divine  character  of  the  religion  by  which 
such  crimes  were  instigated?  And  what 
but  intolerance  and  persecution,  and  their 
attendant  demoralisation  and  misery,  could 
be  expected  to  follow  a  religion  founded  on 

*  Jewish  tables  which  turn  from  the  truth,' 
and  the  imputed  author  of  which  expressly 
declared,  as  is  said,  that  he  '  came  not  to 
bring  peace,  but  division,*  sword ,t  fire,I 
and  domestic  broils,§  on  the  earth' — there- 
by destroying  public  peace,  family  concord, 
good  will,  and  happiness  among  mankind  ? 

If  such  was  the  object  of  the  religion  by 
which  such  crimes  and  misdemeanors  were 
perpetrated  before  high  heaven,  it  has  ans- 
wered well  its  purpose.  If  such  was  the 
mission  of  its  original  advocate  and  teacher, 
it  has  indeed  been  fulfilled  to  the  very  let- 
ter. But  though  such  was  ?iof  the  object, 
such  has  been  the  operation,  and  such  the 
use  made  of  the  religion  called  '  Christian,' 

•  Luke  xii.  51-53.  t  Matt.  x.  35. 

+  Luke  xii.  49. 

§  Luke  xii.  51,  52-55  ;  Matt.  x.  35,  36. 


during  many  centuries  when  its  power 
and  influence  prevailed  uncontrolled — and 
which  long  series  of  time  is  denominated 
the  '  Dark  Ages,'  as  significant  of  the  ig- 
norance, superstition,  credulity,  fanaticism, 
and  moral  debasement  which  prevailed, 
and  was  sanctified  by  the  name  of  the  reli- 
gion under  the  auspices  of  which  they  were 
produced. 

Though  somewhat  restrained  in  its  ope- 
ration, and  diminished  in  its  influence, 
there  still  remains  enough  of<ts  '  evil  spirit' 
of  intolerance,  persecution,  and  priestcraft, 
to  oppress  and  demoralise  mankind.  But, 
thanks  to  intelligent  and  honest  infidels  to 
such  faiih  and  practice,  the  scene  has  not 
only  changed,  but  is  changing  still.  The 
'  age  of  reason  has  arrived,'  and  the  school- 
master of  common  sen?e  is  abroad,  pro- 
claiming the  political  sovereigaty  of  the 
people,  teaching  the  knowledge  of  the 
equal  '  right  of  man,'  the  science  of  free 
republican  government,  and  the  justice  of 
political  and  religious  liberty.  Already 
has  the  *  star'  of  human  intelligence  risen, 
diffusing  the  lights  of  science  and  reason  j 
disenthralling  the  moral  courage  of  man- 
kind ;  leading  the  onward  march  of  the 
human  mind,  and  directing  the  footsteps 
of  '  wise  men'  in  the  search  of  a  '  Saviour' 
of  the  whole  human  race  from  ignorance, 
credulity,  and  superstition,  crime  and 
misery,  king  and  priestcraft,  and  the  bond- 
age and  misrule  of  church  and  state  go- 
vernment. 

Your  progressing  work  will,  when 
finished,  doubtless  be  distinguished  by  its 
lustre  among  th^  now  existing  lights  of 
human  knowledge.  But  independent  of 
that,  your  writings  of  a  like  character  and 
tendency  now  in  print  are  so  extensively 
known,  and  highly  appreciated,  that  I 
venture  not  a  prophecy  by  supernatural 
inspiration,  but  a  prediction  based  on  exist- 
ing facts  and  logical  induction,  that,  die 
when  you  may,  some  pious  and  unprinci- 
pled '  servant  girl,'*  or  other  religious 
slanderer,  prompted  and  aided,  perhaps, 
by  some  officious  and  official '  busybody  in 
other  men's  matters,'  will  propagate  some 
fabricated  tale  of  the  '  horrible  death  of  an 
infidel  j'  or  get  up  for  you  a  recantation  of 

*  As  in  the  ca?c  of  Thomas  Paine. 
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your  infidelity,  avowed  by  your  last  breath, 
and  will  trumpet  your  repentance  and  con- 
version, loud  and  long,  far  and  wide,  with 
as  much  religious  zeal  and  exultation  as  if 
on  your  opinions  depended  the  truth  and 
divine  character  of  the  prevailing  Christian 
superstitions.  Such  ecclesiastical  honours 
have  been  bestowed  on  Voltaire,  Volney, 
Paine,  and  many  other  distinguished  infi- 
dels ;  and  even  the  learned  and  honest 
Franklin,  by  like  authority,  was  made  to 
write  a  letter  four  years  after  his  death, 
Condemning  Paine's  *  Age  of  Reason,'  as 
many  years  before  it  was  written  !  How 
then  can  you  be  sure  that  you  will  escape 
without  being  honoured  with  some  such 
•post  mortem  apotheosis  ? 

My  own  labours  and  opinions,  probably^ 
will  be  deemed  by  revelationists  of  too  little 
importance  to  entitle  me  to  the  honour  of 
such  obituary  notice,  or  to  justify,  on 
their  part,  the  '  wear  and  tear  of  con- 
science' necessary  to  the  manufacture  (on 
my  decease)  of  a  dismal  tale  of  the  '  death- 
bed horrors  of  an  unrepentant  infidel  !' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  it  more  certain 
that  you  will  become  the  subject  of  such 
religious  a&on07nia ;  and  hope  that  the 
means  of  exposing  its  character  and  coun- 
teracting its  effefcts,  will  not  be  disregarded 
by  you  or  your  friends.  Should  I  survive 
you  and  be  permitted  to  write  your  epitaph, 
I  would,  with  a  view  to  protect  your  fame 
from  the  effects  of  such  religious  manage- 
ment, place  on  the  tablet  of  your  sepul- 
chral monument,  the  following,  or  Some 
such  like  honorary  inscription,  viz. :  '  Here 
lies  the  deceased  body  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  a  learned,  philanthropic,  honest, 
and  useful  man,  who  lived  and  died  with- 
out religion.^ 

This  memento,  probably,  would  not  en- 
hance your  value  in  the  estimation  of  the 
supernaturalists  of  the  present  day,  whose 
fenie  will  be  as  ephemeral  as  their  lives,  and 
■whose  spiritual  works  are  alike  destined  to 
simultaneous  oblivion.  ^But  it  will  har- 
monise with  the  spirit  of  your  literary  la- 
bours, and  meet  the  approbation  of  a  nu- 
merous and  intelligent  class  of  your  cotem- 
porary  fellow  beings,  who  are  '  slaves  to  no 
sect,'  nor  intolerant  to  the  honest  errors  of 
human  opinion.  Your  name  and  fame  are 
doubtless  destined  to  survive  your  '  mortal 
frame'  in  the  knowledge  and  remembrance 
of  many  succeeding  generations ;  and  when, 
in  remote  future  ages,  history,  for  the  use 
and  amusement  of  the  curious  and  inquisi- 
tive antiquarian  of  '  times  to  come,'  shall 
chronicle  all  the  numerous  anfl  discordant 
Christian  religions  on  the  catalogue  of  ex- 
ploded superstitions,  your  name  will  still 
be  legible  on  the  tablet  of  enduring  fame, 


and  honourably  noted  for  your  unbelief  in 
supernatural  agencies,  and  exempted  from 
historical  animadversion  on  the  ignorance, 
superstition,  credulity,  and  priestcraft  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  you  lived. 

To  be  distinguished  in  his  own  time,  and 
known  and  remembered  by  his  numerous 
successive  generations  for  his  intelligence, 
benevolence,  and  utility  to  his  fellow  be- 
ings, is  the  kind  of  immortality  to  which 
all  mankind  ought  to  aspire.  So  to  li<^e  in 
the  remembrance  of  countless  posterity  is 
the  only  kind  of  immortality  in  which  I 
have  any  faith.  I  have  no  knowledge,  or 
belief,  that  I  ever  had  either  animal  or  in- 
tellectual being  anterior  to  my  present 
state  of  existence,  and  my  present  life  is 
no  better  analogical  evidence  of  a  '  life  to 
come,'  than  it  is  a  proof  that  I  have  here- 
tofore been  an  animal  and  intellectual  liv- 
ing being.  The  eternal  duration  of  human 
existence,  the  identity  and  endless  duration 
of  intellectual  or  spiritual  being,  or,  in 
other  phrase,  the  successive  repetition  of 
the  life  of  the  same  individual,  is  but  the 
Pagan  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis j 
modified,  modernised,  taught  and  embraced 
in  the  disguise  of  another  and  more  popu- 
lar name.      The  Christian  dogma  of  the 

*  immortality  of  the  soul,'  and  the  Pagan 

*  transmigration  of  the  soul,'  are  twin  sis- 
ters, or  members  of  the  same  family.  Both 
are  the  offspring  of  the  same  parentage  5 
and  ignorance,  superstition,  credulity,  and 
priestcraft  are  their  Common  ancestry. 
The  same  reasoning  by  which  I  am  induced 
to  disclaim  belief  in  the  Pagan  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  and  transmigration  of  the 
soul  of  man,  after  death,  into  other  ani- 
mals, prevents  my  belief  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  translation,  transformation, 
transportation,  or  transmigration  of  the  soul 
or  spirit  of  a  mortal  man  to  another  state 
or  place  in  which  to  enjoy  '  life  eternal.' 
And  I  am  alike  conscientiously  infidel  to 
every  religion  which  holds  belief  or  faith 
in  its  dogmas  as  of  paramount  merit,  and 
more  essential  to  human  happiness  than 
the  moral  conduct  and  character  of 
mankind. 

Here,  for  the  present,  I  must  stop,  or, 
instead  of  a  letter  I  shall  write  a  treatise. 
Perhaps,  however,  I  may,  at  some  future 
day,  again  advert  to  this  subject,  and  show 
that  the  religious  error  last  alluded  to  has 
tended  to  the  demoralisation  and  misery  of 
mankind. 

Please  to  accept  a  repetition  of  my  sin- 
cere wishes  for  your  long  life,  good  health, 
and  perfect  happiness. 

Thomas  Herttell. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cooper. 
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Dr.  Cooper  to  Judge  Herttell. 

Columbia,  S.C,  Oct.  22,  1838. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  kind  letter  of  kindred 
sentiments  about  a  fortnight  ago,  but  I 
purposely  delayed  any  reply  till  to-day, 
when  I  enter  my  80th  year  of  age.  To- 
ward the  close  of  last  spring  I  experienced 
slight  attacks  of  dropsy  and  asthma— at- 
tended with  deafness  and  weakness  of  sight. 
All  these  symptoms  have  greatly  increased, 
till  I  am  compelled  to  give  up  all  reading 
but  what  is  necessary  to  my  daily  labours, 
and  without  the  constant  aid  of  my  son  and 
daughter,  under  ray  constant  superinten- 
dence, I  should  not  be  able  to  proceed  with 
my  editorial  labours.  However,  I  shall 
present  to  our  next  legislature,  in  Novem- 
ber, a  fourth  volume  of  800  pages  of  my 
edition  of  the  statutes  at  large  :  and  with 
my  usual  aid  I  can  probably  go,  if  I  live. 
Aye  !  there's  the  rub.  I  sit  down  to  write 
you  this  letter,  which,  when  finished,  I 
cannot  read  a  sentence  of  without  a  large 
magnifyer.  I  go  on  writing  mechanically, 
but  1  am  unable  to  read  a  book  or  a  news- 
paper even  with  spectacles.  My  lassitude 
and  muscular  inertness  daily  increase.  So 
that  if,  like  the  legislative  committees,  I 
report  progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again, 
my  progress  is  crab-like,  backward.  Ten 
steps  to  mount  to  see  a  friend  is  an  abso- 
lute prohibition :  thus  far  shalt  thou  go 
and  no  farther.  I  had  made  my  notes  and 
references  in  contemplation  of  the  history 
we  meditated ;  I  put  it  off  till  I  should 
have  leisure  and  ability  to  consult  the 
necessary  books  in  my  own  and  the  two 
public  libraries  of  the  college  and  the  legis- 
lature, in  this  town  ;  but  the  task  became 
Herculean.  My  papers  on  that  point  are 
casually  mislaid  and  lost,*  and  I  can  make 
out  nothing  regular  and  satisfactory  that  I 
can  venture  to  publish.  Excepting  the 
history  of  the  wars  for  which  we^  are  in- 
debted to  theology  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, 1  had  finished  a  series  of  papers  to 
which  T  meant  my  essays  '  Philo  Veritas' 
to  be  the  basis,  meaning  to  insert  regularly 
all  the  notes  and  references  to  original  and 
other  authors,  and  to  substitute  another 
account  of  Eusebius,  more  full  than  that  to 
be  found  in  the  '  Correspondent.'  Altoge- 
ther will  form  a  moderate  volume.  All 
the  manuscripts  shall  be  sent  to  you,  to  be 
published  at  your  own  discretion  under  the 
signature  of  '  Philo  Veritas.' 

*  Probably  abstracted  by  some  of  his 
family  or  friends,  who  feared  that  the  la- 
hour  of  the  work  would  injure  his  health, 
or  that  its  effects  would  be  followed  by  le- 
gislative displeasure. — Note  by  Judge  H. 


My  paper  now  swims  before  my  eyes. 
My  own  prognostics  of  my  case  will  not 
extend  my  life  beyond  February  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  my  family  I  shall  labour  with 
them  at  my  edition  of  the  statutes  as  long 
as  I  can.  T  have  long  been  too  weak  to 
walk  more  than  fifty  yards,  and  T  sit  up  in 
a  chair  a  great  part  of  every  night. 

Adieu,  my  good  friend.  I  rejoice  that  I 
can  commit  my  manuscripts  to  your  care. 
I  shall  probably  not  write  again,  but  I 
hope  once  more  to  hear  from  you. 

Thomas  Cooper. 


Columbia,  S.C,  Jan.,  1839. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  hardly  yet  finished  removing 
from  my  country  place,  and  arranging  five 
or  six  thousand  volumes  of  books,  with  a 
couple  of  bushels  of  papers  of  memoranda 
of  one  kind  or  other.  My  asthma,  which 
increases  upon  me,  and  the  opiates  I  take 
to  alleviate  it,  deprive  me  of  perfect  eye- 
sight, and  therefore,  when  I  say  T  have 
arranged  these  things,  T  speak  inaccu- 
rately; for  my  infirmities  have  compelled 
me  to  leave  all  this  to  others.  My  legs 
continue  to  swell  much  with  dropsical  effu- 
sion, so  that  I  prognosticate  an  exit  by  dry 
gangrene ;  however,  I  am  strong  enough 
yet  to  afford  a  chance  of  living  to  the 
spring,  but  I  doubt  if  T  can  possibly  get 
over  it.  Among  my  historical  memoranda 
as  yet  unfound,  are  my  notes  and  reference 
relating  to  Christian  wars.  That  depart- 
ment, therefore,  of  my  contemplated  work 
must  go  unfinished.  The  other  manuscript 
papers,  which  I  intended  to  form  part  of  a 
volume,  and  which,  with  a  selection  of  my 
papers  in  the  '  Correspondent,'  would  make 
a  tolerably  sized  volume,  I  have  carefully 
packed  up,  and  will  send  to  you  by  the 
first  opportunity.  When  you  have  cast 
your  eye  over  them,  send  me  your  remarks 
•upon  them.  Matsell  may  publish  them, 
send  me  fifty  copies  for  my  own  use.  But 
they  must  not  be  published  until  I  indicate 
the  time. 

With  these    remarks,  my  dear  Sir,  I 
commit  the  parcel  to  your  care. 

I  remain,  very  truly  and  respectfully. 
Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 
Thomas  Cooper. 


Jan.  5th,  1839. 
Since  writing  the  above,  my  health  has 
recovered  ground  beyond  expectation,  and 
I  feel  a  probability  of  weathering  the  pre- 
sent storm.  I  send  you  the  remnants  of 
what  I  can  gather  of  my  MSS.,  to  be  ar- 
ranged and  disposed  of  as  you  please,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  published  till  after  Ja- 
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nuary  1,  1840;  for  a  report  Is  ordered  to 
be  made  to  the  next  legislature  on  the  value 
of  about  2,5U0  volumes  I  want  to  sell  to 
the  State,  and  they  object  to  all  heterodox 
publications  :  so  that  my  family  would  be 
deprived  of  the  contract  if  my  book  were 
published  till  it  was  concluded.  All  this  is 
confidential.  Let^the  title  be  '  Collections 
and  Observations  on  the  Historical  Evi- 
dences  of  the  Christian  Religion.'  By 
Philo  Veritas. 

I  wish  I  could  have  pursued  my  task  by 
going  through  the  history  of  theological 
wars,  but  it  would  be  endless.  What  I  be- 
lieve concerning  Christianity,  I  believe  of 
all  religion.  I  send  my  packet  by  Colonel 
Butler,  our  late  governor,  to  be  sent  to  you. 
Adieu,  my  good  friend, 

T.  Cooper. 

Jan. 12th. 

My  eyesight  is  very  dim.  My  legs  are 
still  stiff  and  edamatous  with  remains  of 
anasarca.  I  walk  only  from  one  room  to 
another.  The  package  is  sent  by  Messrs. 
Young,  of  this  town,  in  a  box  consigned  to 
Young,  Smith,  &  Co.,  No.  4,  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

I  write  this  with  great  difficulty,  and 
with  utter  hopelessness  of  final  recovery. 
I  may  drawl  on  through  the  summer,  but 
I  do  not  expect  it.  The  legislature  here 
behave  with  great  kindness  toward  me,  and 
I  would  not  willingly  offend  them.  My 
wife  reads  for  me.     Yours, 

T.  Cooper. 

Judge  Herttell  to  Dr.  Cooper. 

New  York,  Jan.  14th,  18.39. 
Much  esteemed  and  venerable  Friend, 

I  mentioned  in  ray  letter  of  the  8th  of 
September  last,  that  '  it  has  always  been 
with  pleasure  that  I  have  received  an  epis- 
tolary communication  from  you'  Your  , 
last  letter,  which  is  dated  on  the  22nd  of 
October,  and  was  received  on  the  1st  day 
of  November  last,  is  too  truly  an  exception 
to  the  truth  of  that  remark,  inasmuch  as  it 
communicated  to  me  information  more  cal- 
culated to  cause  pain  than  to  create  plea- 
sure. The  regret  of  the  want  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  you,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment in  my  hope  that  the  proposed  work  on 


the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  mankind,  com- 
mitted, sanctioned,  and  sanctified  under  re- 
ligious pretences  and  influence,  would  be 
finished  by  you,  are  of  minor  consideration 
compared  with  the  sorrow  elicited  by  the 
cause  which  threatens  to  prevent  the  fulfil- 
ment of  your  intentions  and  my  expecta- 
tions in  relation  to  the  contemplated  work. 
Such  of  your  notes  on  this  subject  as  may 
not  be  mislaid  and  lost,  and  all  other  of 
yout  manuscripts  which  you  propose  to 
place  in  my  hands,  shall  be  disposed  of 
agreeably  to  your  wishes  and  instructions. 

But,  my  good  and  learned  friend,  lest  I 
may  have  no  other,  I  will  take  this  occasion 
to  remark,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
human  life  and  death,  that  there  are  hopes 
and  consolations  peculiar  to  infidels,  which 
religious  superstiiionists-  neither  know  nor 
feel,  because  of  their  utter  ignorance  of  the 
reasons  which  constitute  their  basis,  or  the 
source  from  which  they  are  derived. 

On  the  subject  above  mentioned,  T  have 
been  accustomed  since  I  was  twelve  years 
of  age  to  read,  think,  and  reason  for  my- 
self, without  fear  of  the  *  evil  spirit'  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  the  denunciations  or 
judgments  based  on  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, or  belief  that  incomprehensible  beings, 
good  or  evil,  in  other  and  unknown  worlds, 
can  influence  the  actions  or  control  the  des- 
tiny of  human  beings  in  life  or  after  death. 

If  human  life  be  animal  organisation 
associated  with  sensation  and  thought, 
death  is  the  cessation  or  absence  of  all 
which  constitutes  human  life.  As  certainly, 
therefore,  as  man  had  neither  sensation  or 
thought  (or  being)  before  life,  he  will  cease 
to  feel  or  know  anything^after  death.  The 
infidel  to  supernatural  religion,  then,  dies 
with  no  fears,  but  the  natural  reluctance  to 
part  with  life,  and  thus  to  sever  the  soft 
ligaments  of  kindred  affection — the  tender 
cords  oi  mutual  attachments,  and  the 
pleasing  ties  of  sincere  and  reciprocated 
friendship,  which  if  not  the  all  of  human 
happiness,  are  the  main  fountains  from 
which  it  flows,  and  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  desire  of  life,  and  to  increase  our  aver- 
sion to  return  to  a  state  of  non-existence. 
True,  if  the  unbeliever  in  supernatural 
theology  dies  without  the  hope,  he  dies 
also  without  the  fears  of  a  resurrection. 


(Continued  in  the  next  Number.) 
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Our  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinion-;,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending;  to  the  KutionuliitatioQ  of  Theology. 

DR.    CHALMERS     ON     THE     MICROSCOPE. 


Sir, — When  the  extract  from  Dr.  Chalmers  appeared  in  the  Keasoner  [antey 
223],  I  sketched  an  answer  to  the  fallacies  and  absurdities  contained  therein — but 
thought  I  would  wait  awhile  to  see  if  any  one  else  would  take  up  the  subject,  and 
was  pleased  to  see  in  No.  226  that  I  had  not  waited  in  vain,  for  in  that  number  a 
brace  of  correspondents,  between  them,  effected  all  that  I  intended  on  that  head. 
But  I  had  by  me  another  extract  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  which  I  thought  to  associate 
with  the  one  in  No.  223,  as  being  fully  as  much  to  the  point  on  which  it  treats  as 
are  his  remarks  on  *  Theism,  Atheism,  and  Anti-theism.'    Here  it  is  :— 

*  It  was  the  telescope  that,  by  piercing  the  obscurity  which  lies  between  us  and 
distant  worlds,  put  infidelity  in  possession  of  the  argument  against  which  we  are 
now  contending.  But,  about  the  time  of  its  invention,  another  instrument  was  formed 
which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less  wonderful,  and  rewarded  the  inquisitive  spirit  of 
man  with  a  discovery  which  serves  to  neutralise  the  whole  of  this  argument.  This 
was  the  microscope.  The  one  led  me  to  see  a  system  in  every  star  ;  the  other  leads 
me  to  see  a  world  in  every  atom.  The  one  taught  me  that  this  mighty  globe,  with 
the  whole  burden  of  its  people  and  of  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the 
high  field  of  immensity ;  the  other  teaches  me  that  every  grain  of  sand  may 
harbour  within  it  the  tribes  and  the  families  of  a  busy  population.  The  one  told 
me  of  the  insignificance  of  the  world  I  tread  upon  ;  the  other  redeems  it  from  all 
its  insignificance,  for  it  tells  me  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  and  in  the  flowers 
of  every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teeming  with 
life,  and  numberless  as  are  the  glories  of  the  firmament.' 

One  of  the  requisites  for  a  special  pleader  is  said  to  be  the  talent  or  tact  to  be 
able  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  real  point  in  issue,  and  artfully  to  divert  the  attention 
to  something  else  which,  though  it  might  be  remotely  connected  with  the  matter 
in  dispute  under  some  circumstances,  has  no  natural  or  immediate  connection 
with  the  issue  raised.  What  a  clever  advocate  would  the  doctor  have  been,  had 
he  taken  to  the  bar  instead  of  to  the  pulpit  ! 

In  the  extract  in  No.  223,  the  doctor,  as  advocate  for  the  theist,  ought  to  have 
shown  what  proof  his  client  had  of  the  existence  of  a  God ;  instead  of  this,  he  art- 
fully turns  the  tables,  and  endeavours  to  throw  the  onus  of  disproof  on  the  atheist 
— leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  the 
existence  of  a  God  must  be  a  fact.  This  is  sophistry,  not  argument.  A  parallel 
case  would  be :  A  man  asserts  that  there  are  human  beings  in  the  moon,  and  that 
they  carry  their  heads  under  their  arras ;  you  fail,  through  sheer  impossibility, 
to  disprove  either  assertion,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  both  are  true. 

In  the  extract  now  given,  the  doctor  indirectly  admits  that  the  telescope  proved 
the  puerile  absurdity  of  the  Christian  scheme  :  namely,  that  this  earth  is  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  is  the  peculiar  and  only  object  of  the  deity's  care.  Where- 
upon, instead  of  defending  this  position,  the  doctor,  artfully  again,  directs  atten« 
tion  to  the  revelations  of  the  microscope ;  he  says,  the  telescope  *  led  him  to  see 
a  system  in  every  star,'  whilst  the  microscope  *  led  him  to  see  a  wor-ld  in  every 
atom.'  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue  ?  The  Christian's  deity's  re- 
velation says  nothing  of  a  *  system  in  every  star'—  the  knowledge  of  this  is  due  to 
"uman  telescope  revelation.     The  Christian  revelation  asserts  that  the  earth  is  a 
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fixed  centre,  round  which  the  sun  and  all  the  stars  revolve,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  it  by  day  and  night ;  this  the  telescope  have  proved  to  be  false.  Now 
the  Christian  revelation  says  nothing  respecting  the  animated  existences  upon  this 
earth  which  the  microscope  has  revealed.  Therefore,  says  this  clever  Christian 
advocate,  although  the  revelations  of  the  telescope  has  proved  the  Christian  reve- 
lations to  be  false,  yet  the  revelations  of  the  microscope  have  again  proved  the 
Christian  revelations  to  be  true  !  W.  Chilton. 


THE    'FREETHINKER'S    MAGAZINE.' 


Sir, — I  thought  you  had  yielded  to  such  objections  as  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  some 
time  ago  brought  against  you,  and  that  we  were  to  have  no  more  criticism.  I  and 
some  other  of  your  readers  would  have  regretted  this,  as  we  have  always  thought 
that  the  critical  and  suggestive  remarks  which  the  Reasoner  ha,s  so  often  made,  the 
best  part  of  it.  "VVe  are  glad  you  are  not  to  be  turned  aside.  What  you  said  a 
number  or  two  ago  on  the  efficacy  of  criticism  has  reassured  us,  and  especially  the 
paragraph  upon  the  Freethinker.  Many  have  continued  to  say  that  you  were  the 
editor  of  it.  That  must  be  set  at  rest  now,  and  though  you  might  well  be  proud  of 
having  the  credit  imputed  to  you,  you  have  taken  the  honest  course.  However,  let 
me  say  I  think  you  wrong  if  you  allude  to  the  late  numbers  of  that  admirable 
Magazine.  Even  those  papers  you  have  quoted  in  the  Reasoner,  from  the  pen  of 
*R.  L.  B,'  are  not  open  to  your  objection — nor  have  I  observed  that  quality  in 
politics  you  specify.  It  has  grown  more  vigorous  both  in  politics  and  theology. 
Permit  this  much  from  a  subscriber  to  the 

Bacup.  Freethinker. 

P.  S, — I  hope  Mr.  Cooper  will  question  your  remark  on  his  Journal — useful 
points  lie  there. 


EVIDENCE  OF  ADAPTATION  FOR  A  SUPERHUMAN  POWER. 


Sir, — As  you,  commendably,  admit  diversity  of  writing,  I  will  submit  some 
concise  observations  to  you  on  the  above  subject.  You  and  your  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  believe  that  they  are  from  no  one  addicted  to  religious  bigotry,  or  dis- 
respective  of  private  opinion,  or  apt  to  receive  things  unenquiringly,  as  merely 
dogmatical.  And,  as  eternal  punishment  seems  to  have  been  a  stumbling-block, 
at  least  a  hoper  (or  '  universalist')  with  Tillotson,  Louth  (I  believe),  Jortin,  Paley, 
and  thousands  privately,  to  the  contrary.     The  present  question  is  of  theism. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  all  things  have  been  as  now  from  eternity,  it  would 
not  be  at  all  a  conclusive  argument  to  me  for  atheism,  because  there  might  have 
been  an  eternal  presiding  and  guiding  power.  I  know  no  argument  against  this. 
But  the  best  discoveries  of  modern  philosophy  go  to  a  diflFerent  direction ;  and  all 
geologists  tell  us  that  this  globe  of  ours  had,  as  to  its  present  state,  a  commence- 
ment. There  are  a  thousand  beautiful  '  adaptations,'  clever,  too,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, in  this  orb — *  adapting'  power — for  there  must  have  been  sentience  some- 
where, Impossible  to  escape  from  that  conclusion— iwAa^?  *  Chance  ?'  '  accident?' 
colloquial  nonentities,  fortunate  cohesion  of  atoms,  or  component  parts  ?  Very 
fortunate ;  but  why  never  Mwfortunate  ? — ever  going  where  they  ought  to  be  for 
the  good  of  other  things  also.  '  Luck  ?'  equally  intangible,  but,  in  the  popular 
sense  here,  amazing,  improbable,  wholly  incredible  and  impossible. 

Theism  could  not  have  been  better  managed  had  there  been  a  supreme  produc- 
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ing  and  guiding  power.  Theists  of  all  classes,  including,  of  course,  Christians' 
who  have  no  negative  interest,  acknowledge  such,  give  the  name  of  Almighty 
God,  and  think  it  more  than  a  poetical  sentiment  to  say — 

'  That  he  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud.' 

Paley,  as  you  know,  sir,  gives  the  simile  of  a  '  watch.'  I  think  the  idea  might 
be  extended.  Take  any  ingenious  invention.  Then  take  the  mechanist — who 
'  adapted'  him  ?  (for  you  must  go  back  in  your  argument  thousands  of  years.) 
Who  contrived — I  must  be  permitted  that,  expression  arguing  against  the  acci- 
dental cohesion  of  matter — his  eye  and  hand  to  work  together,  either  being  of 
little  use  without  the  other  ?  Even  his  mental  progress,  from  the  embryo  to  ma- 
turity, is  a  kind  of  miracle.  And  the  fact  of  man's  being  an  eminently  *  design- 
ing' being,  is  some  proof  to  me  that  he  was  produced,  and  directed,  by  a  greater 
designer  still. 

Now  this  invention,  being  bulky,  we  will  suppose,  has  to  be  moved.  Who 
«  adapted'  horses  to  draw  needful  vehicles,  ten  or  fifteen  men-power  ?  What  a  deal 
of  trouble  'chance'  has  saved  (still  more  in  providing  the  'elephant'  and  his 
'trunk')!  Or,  most  likely,  the  'railway'  will  be  in  requisition.  Who  'adapted' 
the  primary  component  parts  of  fire  and  water  to  produce  steam  ?  Could  they 
have  adapted  themselves,  after  pre-existent  conference,  or  by  good  ofiBces  of  ele- 
mental friends  ?     We  may  guess  not. 

Pantheism,  I  rather  expect,  might  be  imaginatively  suggested  by  some  reader: 
I  should  prefer  it  to  atheism.  But  I  do  not  think  that  stone-masons,  carpenters, 
carvers,  and  a  host  of  others,  connected  or  unconnected,  could  have  erected  St. 
Paul's  without  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

To  write  this  brief  communication.  Sir,  I  have  travelled  for  more  than  a  day  as 
daringly  as  I  might,  though  scarcely  for  th6  first  time,  into  regions  of  intense 
thought,  in  which  I  conceive  the  highest  human  intellect  might  reel  and  stagger. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  God  zs,  but  that  is  a  different  thing  from  denying  a  super- 
human ^power.  My  earnest  conclusion  is  that  man,  incapable  of  devising  himself 
by  prescient  sagacity,  must  have  been  devised  for  his  sentient  location,  and  now 
sustained  and  guided  in  the  universe  by  an  Intelligence  greater  than  himself. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

London,  Oct.  17th,  1850.  J.  D,  Pakry,  M.  A.,  Cambridge. 

FACILITIES    OF    KELIGIOUS    LOGIC. 


Sir, — I  observe  the  following  in  the  Athenceum  of  October  5th,  1850,  which  I 
deem  suitable  for  your  '  Platform  :' — '  The  Manchester  Examiner  calls  public  at- 
tention to  the  report  made  some  time  ago  by  the  trustees  of  the  Owens  College,  a 
document  certainly  most  extraordinary  when  read  in  connection  with  the  founder's 
will.  Like  Mr.  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Owens  left  his  property,  as  our 
readers  well  know,  to  found  a  seminary  of  learning  open  freely  to  all  sects  and 
persons.  In  as  express  terms  as  the  English  language  affords,  he  declared  that 
"  the  students,  professors,  teachers,  and  other  oflScers  and  persons  connected  with 
the  said  Institution,  shall  not  be  required  to  make  any  declaration  as  to,  or  submit 
any  test  whatsoever  of,  their  religious  opinions,  and  nothing  shall  be  introduced  in 
the  matter  or  mode  of  instruction  in  reference  to  any  religious  or  theological  sub- 
ject which  shall  be  reasonably  offensive  to  the  conscience  of  any  student,  or  of  his 
relations,  guardians,  or  friends."  Yet  the  parties  executing  this  trust  have  re- 
ported their  intention  to  have  theology  taught  from  the  professional  chairs.  The 
logic  by  which  they  attempt  to  reconcile  this  determination  with  a  sense  of  public 
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duty,  is  of  a  kind  to  suggest  the  want  of  a  college  in  their  locality  when  they  were 
boys. 

*  They  pretend  to  know  better  than  the  founder  what  his  ideas  were,  and  they 
have  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  written  testament  to  make  the 
attendance  of  students  on  the  religious  lectures  compulsory!  They  reason  thus 
— in  a  series  of  syllogisms  which  we  regard  as  unique.  First,  say  they,  the  tes- 
tator was  a  charitable  man — leligion  is  allied  to  charity — being  charitable,  he  must 
therefore  have  been  religitms  also,  and  a  religious  man  must  of  course  wish  to 
have  theology  taught  in  his  college.  Secondly,  he  wished  to  found  an  English 
college — an  English  college  is  an  institution  where  science,  literature,  and  theology 
are  taught  together,  therefore  he  must  have  designed  the  teaching  of  theology. 
Thirdly,  the  subject  of  religious  tests  is  mentioned  in  the  will — the  religious  ques- 
tion occupied  his  mind  in  connection  with  the  foundation — surely,  then,  he  must 
have  intended  that  religious  lectures  should  be  given.  These  notable  syllogisms 
are  held  by  the  trustees  and  their  supporters  to  be  conclusive — even  against  the 
written  and  positive  letter  of  the  will.  But  then  comes  a  further  difl&culty — and 
the  trustees  find  themselves  fast  in  their  own  net. 

What  system  of  theology  is  to  be  taught  ?  The  professor  cannot  legally  be 
subject  to  any  test,  nor  is  he  responsible  for  his  belief  and  opinions.  Will  the 
church  like  to  hear  an  Indepnident  lecture  on  theology,  or  the  Wesleyan  listen  to 
the  religious  teaching  of  a  Catholic  professor  ?  The  trustees  say  they  do  not  in- 
tend to  teach  doctrinal  religion  ;  in  this  they  are  less  consecutive  than  their  logic. 
Christianity  is  all  doctrine.  Whatever  is  not  doctrinal  in  the  national  faith  and 
practice,  belongs  to  the  domain  of  nature  and  morals.  To  exclude  doctrine,  there- 
fore, is  to  exclude  that  which  it  is  very  evident  they  wish  to  intrude  into  the  curri- 
culum. We  have  no  hope,  however,  that  the  body  of  trustees,  composed  as  it  is 
of  men  belonging  to  different  denominations,  will  ever  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  the  religion  to  be  taught.  A  whole  season  of  the  college  has  been  already 
lost  to  the  students  from  this  cause,  and  we  see  no  probable  end  of  the  dispute, 
unless  the  trustees  shall  think  better  of  the  course  they  are  taking,  and  resolve 
to  discharge  their  functions  according  to  the  letter  of  the  instrument  under  which 
they  act.'  I.  A. 


WORDS  OF  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  USE  OF  REASON. 


Archbishop  Tillotson  says,  '  When  we  say  God  hath  revealed  anything,  we  must  be 
ready  to  prove  it,  or  else  we  say  nothing.  If  we  turn  off  reason  here,  we  level  the  best 
religion  in  the  world  with  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  enthusiasms.  And  it  does  not 
alter  the  case  much  to  give  reason  ill  names,  to  call  it  blind  and  carnal  reason.  For  our 
parts  we  apprehend  no  manner  of  inconvenience  in  having  reason  on  our  side ;  nor  need 
we  desire  a  teetter  evidence  that  any  man  is  in  the  wrong,  than  to  hear  hira  declare 
against  reason,  and  thereby  to  acknowledge  that  reason  is  against  him.  Some  men  seem 
to  think  that  they  oblige  God  mightily  by  believing  plain  contradictions ;  but  the  mat- 
ter is  quite  otherwise.  God  never  offers  anything  to  any  man's  belief,  that  plainly  con- 
tradicts the  natural  and  essential  notions  of  his  mind  ;  because  this  would  be  for  God  to 
destroy  his  own  workmanship,  and  to  impose  that  upon  the  understanding  of  man, 
which,  whilst  it  remains  what  it  is,  it  cannot  possibly  admit.' 

Bishop  Watson  said,  '  It  will  not  be  easy  for  missionaries  of  any  nation  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  pagans  of  any  country,  because  missionaries  in  general,  instead 
of  teaching  a  simple  system  of  Christianity,  have  perplexed  their  hearers  with  unintel- 
ligible doctrines  not  expressly  delivered  in  scripture,  but  fabricated  from  the  conceits, 
passions,  and  prejudices  of  men.     Christianity  is  a  rational  religion.' 
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Robert  Hall  says,  *  The  light  of  revelation.  It  thould  be  remembered,  is  not  opposite 
to  the  light  of  reason  ;  the  former  pre-supposes  the  latter ;  they  are  both  emanations 
from  the  same  source  :  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Bible,  however  supernatural,  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  understanding  [reason],  the  only  medium  of  information  whether  human 
or  divine.  Revealed  religion  is  not  a  cloud  that  overshadows  reason  5  it  is  a  superior 
illumination,  designed  to  perfect  its  exercise,  and  supply  its  deficiencTes.'  That  is,  it 
brings  to  view  things  which  reason  unaided  could  never  find  out  5  yet  they  do  not  con- 
tradict reason,  but  have  a  beautiful  agreement  with  it. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  says,  '  The  doctrine  which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  rational  investi- 
gation cannot  be  true.  We  have  gone  too  far  when  we  have  said,  such  and  such  doc- 
trines should  not  be  subjected  to  rational  investigation,  being  doctrines  of  pure  revela- 
tion. I  know  of  no  such  doctrine  in  the  Bible.  The  doctrines  of  this  book  are  doc- 
trines of  eternal  reason,  and  they  are  revealed  because  they  are  such.' 

* 

*Reasoner'  Shilling  List  for  Vol.  X. — Acknowledged  in  last  number, 
198s.  9d.— W.  J.  B.,  10s.— Charles  Tempest,  Hyde,  2s.  6d.— James  Sivwright, 
Derby,  Is.— S.T.,  Liverpool  (weekly)  Is. — Andrew  Brown,  Is. — David  Forsyth,  I  -. 
—J.  "W.  Billson  and  friend.  Is. — G.  Davenport,  Burslem,  Is.— Fletcher  Mandley,6d. 
—James  Leigh,  Is.— Sampson  Bullock,  6d.— Thomas  Whitehall,  Is.— John  Wheel- 
house,  St.  Pancras,  2s.  6d.     To^al,  222s.  9d. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square — Nov.  3rd  [7],  Mr.  Phillips  Day, 
*  Popular  Theology.* 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Nov.  3rd  [7],  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper  will  Lecture. 

South  Place,  Moorfielda.— Novi  3rd  [11 J  a.m.], 
a  Lecture. 

South  London   Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 

Road. Nov.  3rd   [72].  Mr.  C.  Southwell,  'The 

Politics,  Morality,  and  Religion  of  Shakspere.* 


On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  November,  will  be  pub- 
lished the  First  Number  of 
"pOBERT  OWEN'S  JOURNAL,  a  Weekly 
n.  Periodical,  explanatory  of  the  knowledge  most 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  all.  Price  One  Penny, 
by  post,  Twopence. 
Published  by  Clayton  and  Son,  260,  Strand,  London. 

Mr.  Owen's  Recent  Works, 
The  Revolution  in  Mind  and  Practice 
Letters  to  the  Human  Race 
Catechism  & 
Farewell  Address 

Are  published  by  Effingham  Wilson,  Watson,  and 
Vickers,  London. 


Now    Ready,    for   Saturday,  Nov.  2nd,  No.  1  of  a 
Weekly  Periodical,  Price  Id.,  entitled  the 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIALIST:  a  Journal  of  Associ- 
ation.    Conducted  by  several  of  the  Promoters 
of  the  London  WorKing  Men's  Associations. 

London  :  Published  by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row  ;  and  can  be  had 
by  order  of  all  Newsagents. 


Now  Ready,  No.  C  for  November,  1850. 

mKE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
A  Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.    32  Pages. 

Contents: — The  Political  Reviewer.  Oil  for  the 
Springs  of  Thought;  or  Ponderings  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. Correspondence  :  The  Poor  Man's  Sabbath. 
Review  of  Books  :  '  Chambers'  Journal  '  for  Sep- 
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•      illuiStrattbe  ^nttce^. 

C.  F.  NiCHOLLS  sends  us  a  long  reply  to  '  D.  B.,'  author  of  an  article  entitled 
'  Natural  Theology  :  its  objects.— The  FoHy  of  Atheism,'  which  appeared  in  the 
September  supplement  to  the  Working  Man's  Friend.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
refute  it.  It  contains  no  new  wisdom,  and  much  old  prejudice.  We  quote  two 
sentences  in  illustration  : — <  The  sceptic  may  sneer  and  doubt,  and  the  self-deluding 
atheist  deny  its  truth  ;  but  so  long  as  their  minds  are  cast  in  the  universal  mould, 
and  hence  their  doubts  the  offspring  of  a  mental  expediency,  or  thoughtless  disre- 
gard of  truth,  freezing  to  its  soul  and  its  aspirations,  we  must  be  sceptical  regard- 
ing their  sincerity.' 'Such  systems,  like  some  diseases,  generally  carry  with 

them  their  own  antidote.  Atheism  is  more  a  disease  of  the  heart  than  the  head — 
of  the  desire  than  the  understanding.' 

On  Wednesday  evening  next,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  delegate  to  the  'Educational 
Conference,  will  lecture  in  the  New  Hall,  opposite  Carpenters'  Hall,  Manchester. 
Subject :  *  Mistakes  about  Secular  Education.' 

The  particulars  of  subscriptions  to  the  '  History  of  the  Last  Trial  by  Jury  for 
Atheism,'  Birch's  '  Shakspere,'  or  Reasoner  List,  given  to  Mr.  Holyoake  on  his 
way,  will  appear  on  his  return  to  town. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Burnley,  informs,  us  that  he  has  sold  the  sixteenth  dozen  of 
the  '  Logic  of  Death.'     We  have  just  printed  the  twelfth  thousand. 

'  Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  Man,  the  Propagation  of  Creeds,  and  Formation  of 
Human  Character,'  is  one  of  those  excellent  compendiums  -which  generous  intelli- 
gence sometimes  publishes  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  This  book  is  a  repertory 
of  literary  facts  bearing  upon  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  laws  of  intelligence,  new 
(to  a  great  extent)  and  important.  Both  in  selection  and  enforcement  the  work 
teems  the  effort  of  a  cultivated  man. 

The  following  is  from  a  conversation  between  an  artist  and  an  Indian, 
given  in  the  Times^  of  Sept.  13th,  1850: — '  You  have  drawn  many  faces,  did  you 
ever  draw  the  face  of  God  ?'  *  No,'  I  replied,  '  we  cannot  draw  that  which  we  have 
never  seen.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  not  confined  to  one  place — he  is  in  all  places.' 
'  How  do  you  know  that,'  said  he,  '  if  you  never  saw  him  ?' 

The  following  is  from  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine: — A  missionary  was  ascending 
the  Mississippi  with  some  religious  tracts,  and  stepped  on  shore  from  a  flat  boat  to 
accost  an  old  lady  who  was  knitting  before  a  low  shantee,  under  a  tree  near  the 
river.  It  was  the  Asiatic  cholera  time,  and  the  epidemic  was  then  in  New  Orleans. 
'  My  good  woman,'  said  the  evangelist,  as  he  offered  her  a  tract,  '  have  you  got  the 
gospel  here  ?'  '  No,  sir,  we  han't,'  replied  the  old  crone,  '  but  they've  got  it 
awfully  down  to  New  O'leens.' 

The  Evening  Picayune  has  the  following  : — '  The  friends  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy, 
feeling  aggrieved  at  the  announcement  that  he  was  keeping  a  gambling  shop  in  San 
Francisco,  have  authorised  its  denial,  and  prove  an  alibi  by  stating  that  he  is  now 
in  gaol  at  Lockport  for  bigamy.' 

Received. — The  Kaffir's  Visit.  The  letter  of  M.  R.  was  of  interest. — I). 
Anderson. — W.  Chilton.— Charles  Tempest. — Frank  Grant. — W.  E.  B.,  'On  a 
FutureState.' — William  Evans. — G.  R.Vine. — Thomas  Brown. — James  Sivwright. 
—  J.  MuUey.— Q.  E.  D;— J.  Darken.— E.  Hall.— Veritas.— J.  Walker.— W.  San- 
derson.— Edward  Hawkes. —  Christian  News. — Sunderland  and  Durham  County 
Herald. —  Glasgow  Citizen,  No.  340. 

London :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.    Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row. — Wednesday,  October  30th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beine  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  tor  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Eoitob. 


LECTURES      IN     ROCHDALE. 


(provincial  report.) 
The  opportunity  I  desired  of  hearing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Layhe  did  not  occur  while  I 
was  in   Manchester.    It  was  my  destiny  to  lecture  myself  from  the'  platform  on 
which  he  every  Sunday  preaches.     The  Hall  in  which  the  Miles  Platting  lecture 
was  delivered  was  that  occupied  by  our  rev.  critic. 

In  Manchester  I  made  diligent  inquiry  after  the  hall  and  the  atheist,  in  which 
and  to  whom  Mr.  Burlington  B.  Wale  delivered  that  reply  which  was  lately  brought 
to  light  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  but  I  found  many  persons  anxiously  inquiring  the 
same  things  of  me.  They  supposed  that  I  knew  all  about  them,  and  I  supposed 
they  did.  It  appeared,  however,  that  nobody  knew  anything,  nor  of  any  possible 
hall  or  possible  person  to  which  the  story  could  be  attached.  The  impression  now 
is  that  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication  of  Mr.  Wale,  the  author  of  the  reply,  or  of 
Mr.  Barkas,  the  publisher.  In  Newrcastle,  to  which  I  am  proceeding,  I  shall 
demand  the  name  and  address  of  the  *  Manchester  Hall  and  Atheist,'  or  add  the 
whole  story  to  the  list  of  Christian  forgeries. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  heard  of  the  '  break  of  day,'  of 'morning  breaking,'  and 
the  like ;  and  when  in  Rochdale  (that  tea-cup  of  Huddersfield)  I  witnessed  the 
interesting  operation.  Out  of  my  back  bed-room  window,  at  the  Roebuck  Inn, 
Rochdale,  which  surveys  a  little  forest  of  chimneys  and  a  substantial  desert  of 
smoke,  the  interesting  ceremony  was  visible.  It  seemed  to  be  this  : — Nature  came 
down  and  broke  a  lump  of  mist  on  the  tallest  factory  chimney,  and  threw  a  piece 
into  the  town,  and  called  it  morning.  The  objections  of  the  people  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  were  washed  away  by  a  sharp  shower  of  sleet  and  water. 

The  lecture  at  Rochdale  took  place  in  the  Public  Hall.  The  audiences  were 
unexpectedly  good,  and  larger  on  the  second  evening  than  the  first.  A  very 
neatly-printed  circular  of  invitation  was  sent,  by  my  committee,  to  the  heads  of  all 
the  denominations  in  the  town,  from  the  Vicar  to  the  Ranter.  The  placard 
announcing  the  lecture  stated  that  the  '  clergy  and  ministers  would  be  admitted  on 
showing  their  circulars  of  invitation.'  At  the  end  ot  the  first  lecture — '  Why  do 
the  Clergy  avoid  Discussion,  and  Free  Inquirers  seek  it  ?' — the  Rev.  Mr.  Gaitskill 
a  Church  of  England  clergyman,  jumped  on  the  bench,  and  commenced  brief, 
furious,  and  incoherent  diatribes.  I  immediately  desired  the  appointment  of  a 
chairman.  *  Oh  no,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Gaitskill,  '  I  cannot  wait  for  a  chairman ;'  and 
down  he  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  with  the  velocity  that  Mercury  could 
not  have  excelled.  The  meeting,  in  surprise  and  reproach,  recalled  Mr.  Gaitskill, 
who  rushed  back  at  the  same  velocity.  At  length,  after  some  excitement,  Mr. 
Livesy,  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  chairmen,  was  unanimously  elected  to  preside. 
Hereupon,  another  gentleman  (without  a  name)  calling  himself  a  Baptist  minister, 
began  a  walking  speech  up  the  body  of  the  hall,  and  Mr.  Gaitskill  continued  a 
running  one  up  the  side.     They  talked  to  each  other — the  audience  talked  to  them 
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— the  chairman  talked  to  them  all,  and  a  confusion  ensued,  in  which  nobody  knew 
what  anybody  talked  about.  At  length  the  chairman,  with  much  address  and 
humour,  restored  order,  silenced  the  minister  without  a  name,  and  Mr.  Gaitskill 
resumed  with  very  diverting  manifestations.  He  began  a  speech,  the  melancholy 
burden  of  which  was,  the  number  of  persons  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  atheists 
during  the  French  Revolution  :  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  were,  I 
think,  the  number.  He  spoke  with  as  much  particularity  as  though  he  knew  the 
quantity  to  half  a  man.  The  rev.  gentleman's  oration  was  varied  by  an  occasional 
eruption  at  right  angles  into  the  body  of  the  meeting.  Sometimes  he  appeared 
on  one  form  and  then  upon  another,  whence  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  through  a 
window,  which  he  mistook  for  a  door;  and  before  he  made  his  final  escape  he  con- 
verted the  meeting  into  a  Pandemonium  of  confusion,  consternation,  and  laughter. 
There  was  nothing  more  in  this  than  the  ebullition  of  accidental  feeling,  arising 
from  the  want  of  familiarity  with  the  decorum  of  debate.  Those  who  know  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gaitskill  personally,  speak  of  him  with  great  respect  as  an  amiable  and 
good-natured  man;  and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  though  his  behaviour  was 
so  wanting  in  dignity,  that  he  did  not  utter,  personally,  any  disrespectful  word. 
One  instance  of  his  peculiarities  is  very  amusing.  Some  years  ago,  during  an 
agitation  for  and  against  the  church-rates,  the  rev.  gentleman  was  going  home  one 
night,  carrying  a  lantern  for  his  guidance.  When  outside  the  town  he  was  joined 
by  a  neighbour,  to  whom  he  very  courteously  offered  the  advantage  of  his  light ; 
but  falling  into  conversation  on  the  town's  topic,  the  church-rates,  he  asked  his 
companion  which  way  he  voted.  *  Against  the  rate,'  was  the  unfortunate  reply. 
Immediately  the  minister  of  lujht  thrust  his  lantern  under  his  coat,  concealing  it 
entirely,  and  walked  home  himself  in  the  dark  rather  than  an  anti- church-rate 
neighbour  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  light. 

The  Educational  Conference  in  Manchester,  to  which  1  have  been  deputed  from 
two  other  places,  has  made  such  an  eruption  into  my  writing  time,  that  I  am  un- 
able to  finish  my  report  at  Rochdale,  or  notice  in  any  way,  this  week,  the  interest- 
ing visit  I  have  paid  to  Leeds.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

MAHOMETAN    EVIDENCES. 


Having  examined  the  Christian  evidences  of  prophecy,  I  think  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting— and  it  may  serve  to  place  this  sort  of  evidence  in  a  still  more  ridicu- 
lous light — if  we  pay  a  little  attention  to  some  arguments  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  Mahometan  doctors  have  made  use  of  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  religion. 

The  Mahometans  maintain  that  since  the  creation  of  the  world  there  has  been 
but  one  true  religion,  which  they  call  Islam;  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Solomon,  and  Christ,  being  the  most  illustrious  in  their  list  of  true  prophets,  of 
which  Mahomet  is  the  last  and  greatest.  They  accuse  both  Jews  and  Christians 
of  having  corrupted  and  altered  the  Bible,  and  they  believe  the  Koran  to  have 
superseded  it,  but  they  acknowledge  the  inspiration  of  a  great  part  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  point  to  those  passages  which  they  consider  pro- 
phetic of  the  coming  and  ministry  of  Mahomet  with  as  much  confidence  as  Chris- 
tians do  to  those  which  they  call  predictions  of  the  advent  of  Christ. 

They  say  that  Jesus  himself  prophesied  the  coming  ot  his  great  successor  under 
the  name  of  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  Mahomet  has 
been  entitled  '  Faracleet,'  by  his  disciples  up  to  the  present  time.*  Christian 
writers  assert  that  an  Almighty  Spirit,  or  divine  influence,  is  intended  by  this  ex- 

*  In  all  Oriental  languages,  the  letters  F  and  P  are  used  almost  indiscriminately. 
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pression,  but  if  that  be  the  case,  how  inapplicable  is  the  following  passage — *  When 
he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth;  he  shall  not 
speak  of  himself,  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear  that  shall  he  speak.'  (John  xvi., 
V.  13.)  This  is  quite  absurd  if  intended  to  describe  the  operations  of  a  God,  but 
it  most  carefully  and  exactly  prophecies  what  should  be  the  ministry  of  Mahomet, 
who  always  declared  that  he  did  not  '  speak  of  himself,'  that  the  Koran  did  not 
proceed  from  his  personal  inspiration,  that  he  merely  spoke  '  what  he  heard,'  that 
each  separate  chapter  was  dictated  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 

It  is  clearly  prophesied  in  various  parts  of  the  Bible  (I  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Mussulmen)  that  the  children  of  Ishmael  are  destined  to  attain  eventually  to  a 
more  exalted  station  in  the  history  of  the  world  than  the  descendants  of  Isaac. 
In  Isaiah,  c.  liv.,  v.  I,  we  read,  'More  are  the  children  of  the  desolate' (t.  g., 
Hagar)  'than  the  children  of  the  married  wife' (t.  «.,  Sarah),  *  saith  the  Lord.' 
This  is  plain  enough.  And  then  in  verse  2,  the  glorious  series  of  Mahometan 
conquests  is  foretold  :  '  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth 
the  curtains  of  thy  habitation.''  All  the  world  knows  that  the  Arabs  live  in  tents. 
In  verse  3,  *  Thou  shalt  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  thy 
seed  shall  inherit  the  Gentiles,  and  make  the  desolate  cities  to  be  inhabited.' 

It  is  prophesied  in  Psalm  cxviii.,  v.  22,  that  *  the  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
fused' (the  despised  and  outcast  Ishmael)  '  is  become  the  head-stone  of  the  corner.' 
Christ  quotes  this  prediction  in  Matthew,  c.  xxi.,  v.  42,  and  immediately  after 
threatens  the  Jews  that  *  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given 
to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.  And  whosoever  shall  fall  on  this 
stone  shall  be  broken  :  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.' 
The  figurative  stone  is  admirably  suited  to  represent  Mahometanism,  because  their 
most  holy  object  on  earth  is  the  black  stone  at  Mecca;  this  is  again  signified  in 
the  Revelations,  c.  ii.,  v.  17,  *  To  him  that  overcometh'  (the  great  conqueror  Ma- 
homet) '  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone, 
and  in  the  stone  a  name  written  which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth 
it.'  The  stone  at  Mecca  was  originally  white,  but  its  colour  was  miraculously 
changed  to  black  by  the  kisses  of  the  faithful. 

The  Koran  is  called  the  morning  star ;  and  Friday,  the  Mahometan  sabbath,  is 
called  by  religious  persons  in  every  country  where  that  faith  prevails  '  Sukbar,'  or 
the  day  of  the  morning  star.  A  clear  prophecy  of  this  appears  in  Revelations, 
c.  ii.,  verses  26-28,  '  To  him  that  overcometh  I  will  give  the  morning  star.' 

The  prophet  Mahomet  was  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  attachment  to 
white  garments,  he  scarcely  ever  wore  any  others  :  this  circumstance  is  not  omitted 
in  the  prophecies  regarding  him  in  the  Revelations.  In  chap,  iii.,  v.  5,  we  read, 
'  He  that  overcometh  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment.'  This  minute 
but  important  circumstance  forms  the  last  link  in  that  chain  of  evidence  which 
proves  Mahomet  the  great  conqueror  and  prophet  to  be  identical  with  '  him  that 
overcometh,'  so  often  mentioned  in  the  apocalypse. 

I  will  venture  to  assert  that  these  evidences  of  prophecy  are  not  a  bit  more 
foolish  and  weak  than  an  equal  amount  from  any  Christian  book  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. They  are  extracted  from  a  Persian  book,  called  Saulat-uz-Zaigham,  or  the 
Lion's  Onset,  published  at  Lucknow  in  India,  as  an  answer  to  a  book  written  by  a 
Christian  missionary.  The  greater  part  of  this  book,  however,  is  written  in  a 
merely  declamatory  style,  with  very  few  attempts  at  reasoning.  Indeed  Mahometan 
believers,  all  of  them  natives  of  countries  in  an  inferior  state  of  civilisation,  are 
hardly  capable  of  understanding  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  argumentation.  As 
they  progress  in  knowledge  their  books  of  evidences  will  appear,  as  books  of  Chris- 
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tian  evidences  have  in  the  last  three  centuries.  They  must  pass  through  this  stage 
as  we  are  passing  now  on  our  way  to  truth.  Falsehood,  and  even  flagrant  crime, 
can  never  be  completely  and  finally  exposed  and  convicted  until  they  have  been 
defended  to  the  last  struggle.  Christianity,  a  symptom  and  an  agent  in  civilisation 
and  progress,  has  now  become  a  stumbling-block  and  an  obstruction;  it  is  the 
wooden  centering  of  an  arch,  and  must  now  be  struck  away:  once  a  green  and 
flourishing  tree,  it  is^  now  sapless,  pithless,  and  rotten ;  nothing  but  the  bark  is 
left,  and  it  must  soon  fall,  Mahometanism  will  last  longer,  but  when  its  decay 
commences  (and  there  are  signs  of  it  ah*eady),  it  will  probably  be  more  easily  and 
rapidly  destroyed.  Undecimus. 

'LIFE    IN    CHRIST.' 


Edward  White,  Congregational  Minister,  Hereford,  England,  at  the  close  of  his 
discourses,  in  which  he  has  shown  most  triumphantly  that  the  wicked  are  to  be 
destroyed,  and  have  no  immortality,  because  '  immortality  is  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  the  regenerate,'  adds  the  following  note : — '  The  English  reader  who  may 
desire  to  enter  upon  a  further  investigation  of  the  general  subject  of  these  dis- 
courses will  consult  with  advantage,  I.  On  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  Enfield's  compendium  of  Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy,  in  which  he  will 
discover  how  very  far  the  ancient  heathen  were  from  a  general  adoption  of  that 
tenet  as  a  dictate  of  common  sense ;  and  Dodwell's  controversy  with  Clark  and 
ChishuU,  with  the  continuation  ascribed  to  Earberry,  in  which  he  will  also  dis- 
cover the  unanimity  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  man's 
natural  eternity.  The  translation  of  Justin  Martyr's  dialogue  with  Trypho,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Bickersteth  in  his  volume  of  the  "  Christian  Fathers,"  will  likewise 
afford  matter  for  much  interesting  reflection  for  those  who  may  desire  to  know 
when  the  common  opinion  first  took  root  in  the  church.  The  church  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  hands  by  believers  in  the  pre-existence  and  natural  immortality  of 
souls,  Platonists  and  Pharisees.  In  the  early  part  of  his  Christian  life,  Justin,  a 
Platonist,  taught  the  common  view  in  his  "  Apologies ;"  afterwards  he  adopted 
the  Christian  doctrine,  and  published  it  in  his  "Dialogue."  The  Platonic  notion, 
however,  steadily  gained  ground  in  the  church,  favouring,  as  it  did,  both  human 
vanity,  and  the  terrific  sway  of  spiritual  despotism ;  until,  at  length,  the  last  clear 
vestiges  of  the  truth  are  found  in  the  pages  of  Arnobius,  a.  d.  290,  who  argues,  at 
great  length,  on  the  principles  of  the  present  Discourses.  It  is  remarkable  that 
from  that  time  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  perhaps  as 
the  natural  alleviation  invented  by  afflicted  humanity  groaning  under  the  burden 
of  the  prevalent  tremendous  belief.  II.  On  the  subject  of  future  punishment  the 
following  works  may  be  recommended  to  the  reader  in  support  of  the  preceding 
arguments: — Law's  Theory  of  Religion ;  Whately's  Lectures  on  Future  Life 
Fortaine  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Wicked  ;  Storrs'  Sermons  on  Eternal  Punish- 
ment, a  cheap  and  useful  publication;  an  anonymous  pamphlet  on  "Eternal' 
Punishments,"  published  at  Bristol  in  1845 ;  and  lastly,  the  recent  Notes  on 
Future  Punishment  (now  in  the  second  edition.  Ward,  1846),  of  Mr.  Dobney,  to 
whom  belongs  the  credit  of  having  opened  for  the  last  time,  with  equal  courage, 
intelligence,  and  pious  feeling,  a  controversy  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  again 
be  contemptuously  dismissed  from  before  the  public  eye,  until  the  energies  of  a 
numerous  band  of  fellow-labourers  have  at  least  urged  it  upon  the  attention  of  all 
the  churches  of  the  country.' — New  York  Bible  ExawUner. 
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The  Craik  and  Mullerites. — The  following  notice  of  this  new  sect  we  tate 
from  the  British  Banner.  How  long  has  Dr.  Campbell  learned  to  write  so  sensibly 
on  prayer?  We  mark  in  italics  some  suggestive  words: — *  We  are  said  to  be  living 
in  an  age  of  mere  expediency — of  material  progress — of  social  derangement — of 
everything  except  faith.  To  this  assertion  there  is  at  least  one  curious  contradic- 
tion in  the  existence  of  the  Ashley  Down  Orphan  House  in  Somersetshire,  a  brief 
account  of  which,  as  we  have  received  it,  will  probably  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 
In  that  county  there  has  lately  sprung  up  a  new  religious  sect,  known  by  the  in- 
convenient and  undeclinable  name  of  Craik-and-MuUerites,  whose  prime  article  of 
belief  is — the  power  of  prayer.  Whatever  they  require,  those  people  simply  demand 
it  of  God,  and,  as  they  allege,  it  is  bestowed  on  them.  The  text,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you,"  they  adopt  in  its  literal  sense,  and  with  a  result  which  is  mar- 
vellous, if  a  tithe  of  what  they  assert  can  be  accepted  in  their  own  literal  spirit. 
The  sect  of  the  waiters  on  Providence  is  likely  to  spread  if  they  can  establish  their 
premises.  Not  to  mention  other  matters — some  time  ago,  Herr  MuUer  and  his 
followers  took  it  upon  their  consciences  to  build  a  magnificent  Orphan-house. 
Their  design  was  beneficent,  the  institution  was  greatly  needed  in  the  district; 
but,  instead  of  adopting  the  ordinary  machinery  of  charity  by  appeals  to  the  rich 
and  benevolent,  they  simply  fell  on  their  knees  and  appealed  to  Heaven.  The  re- 
sponses came  in  from  every  corner  of  England,  from  many  cities  on  the  continent 
and  in  America,  and  in  every  variety  of  form.  From  one  contributor  came  a 
penny,  form  another  a  boot-jack,  from  a  third  an  ancient  coin.  The  farmer  for- 
warded a  cart  of  manure,  the  merchant  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  the  land-owner  the 
produce  of  the  sale  of  a  tree  cut  down  for  the  purpose.  Women  sent  in  their  golden 
trinkets — men  their  clothes.  Tables,  chairs,  sacks  of  flour,  flitches  of  bacon,  sides 
of  beef,  beds,  toothpicks,  coats,  hats,  shoes,  washhand  stands,  and  so  forth,  came 
pouring  in.  The  money  contributions  were  halfpence,  shillings,  pounds — the  latter 
in  hundreds  and  in  thousands.  All  these  things  came,  it  is  said,  as  the  levies  of  faith. 
What  is  certain  is — the  building  is  there,  on  Ashley  Down.  In  arrangement,  pro- 
portion, completeness  of  design  and  detail,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  fabrics  in  the 
country.  It  is  already  occupied  by  three  hundred  chidren,  and  the  same  means  by 
which  it  was  erected  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  now  maintained,  are  about  to  be 
employed  for  its  further  enlargement.  No  one  is  personally  applied  to  for  a  far- 
thing— the  whole  is  left  to  the  secret  inlBuence  of  the  spirit.  Yet  according  to 
Herr  Muller's  statement,  strangers,  whom  he  has  never  seen,  to  whom  he  has  not 
made  known  his  case,  have  given  him  for  his  orphans  not  less  than  33,868Z.  lis. 
l^d.,  in  answer  to  his  secret  prayers.  These  are  strange  facts  to  record  among  the 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  times.  Mormonites  and  Mullerites  in  the  midst  of 
railways,  penny  postage,  and  halfpenny  steam-boats !  Pointing  to  the  noble  edifice, 
the  founder  says : — "  It  grew  by  prayer  :  storey  after  storey,  wing  after  wing,  added 
themselves  in  answer  to  prayers  oflfered  on  bended  knees."  The  mystery  which 
envelopes  the  aflfair  should  not,  however,  blind  us  to  the  manifest  inconveniences  of 
such  a  creed  and  practice  in  weak  hands.  The  thirty  odd  thousand  pounds  is  only 
part — the  orphans'  part — of  the  wealth  forwarded  to  Herr  MuUer  in  answer  to  his 
celestial  supplications :  and  the  fact  that  the  new  apostle  seems  to  have  hitherto 
used  his  dangerous  power  with  discretion  may  be  an  uncertain  guarantee  for  his 
future  moderation,  or  that  of  his  successors.' — British  Banner,  Sep.  25th,  1850. 

Montgomery's  God  and  Man. — What  the  Reverend  Robert  Montgomery  is 
among  poets  that  also  is  he  among  theologians.    The  author  of  Satan  may  have 
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jturned  up  his  shirt  collars,  but  the  sesquipedalian  affluence  of  style  remains  to  dis- 
Itinguish  him.     The  sublimity  of  verbiage  once  attained  is  not  easily  relinquished. 
ISound — be  it  merely  of  tinkling  brass — is  very  seductive:  it  fills  the  ear  and  stuns 
jfche  mind ;  surely,  he  must  be  a  very  great  man  whose  eloquence  is  a  gong, — who 
pan  thus  clang  upon  the  tympanum  of  the  mind  until  we  know  not  whether  we  are 
listening  to  the  ravings  of  idiocy  or  the  utterances  of  oracles  ?    Robert  Montgomery 
has  that  greatness.     "Whether  in  prose  or  verse,  the  barren  flats  of  commonplace 
are  by  him  covered  with  a  diflFusive  magnificence  of  diction  such  as  must  fill 
American  writers  with  despair.     His  last  work,  God  arid  Man,  has  awed  us  by  its 
grandeur.    From  the  title  to  the  imprint  every  page  is  grandiose.     The  headings 
of  its  separate  sections  are  all  of  the  highest  style  in  that  species  of  composition 
which,  in  theatrical  phrase,  makes  a* good  line  in  the  bills':  thus  we  are  startled 
by  such  headings  as  '  The  Loneliness  of  Christ,'  *The  Originality  of  the  Redeemer's 
Character,' '  The  Bible  as  a  Miracle  of  Moral  Adaptation,'  *  The  Divine  Heart  of 
the  Church,'  'The  Symbolism  of  the  Natural  World  shadows  forth  Mysteries  in 
the  Spiritual.'    In  short,  when  we  consider  the  swelling  grandeur  of  its  diction', 
the  peculiar  logic  of  its  arguments,  the  felicitous  absence  of  meaning  which  so  often 
leaves  the  eloquence  unalloyed,  and  the  mediocrity  of  sense  which  lies  in  the  mean- 
ings when  they  are  to  be  found,  we  cannot  better  describe  the  work  than  as  an 
Epopoe  of  Platitude.     God  and  Man  professes  on  the  title-page  to  be  Outlines  of 
Religious  and  Moral  Truth;  but  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  to  pass  as  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  and  to  no  one  would  the  cruelty  be  greater  than  to  Mr.  Montgomery, 
if  words  were  rigidly  interpreted.     What  it  is  in  reality  the  reader  soon  discovers, 
viz.,  certain  fragments  of  sermons  and  lectures  delivered  by  him  and  united  together 
by  the  binder's  art.     This  the  author  intimates  by  saying  *  The  accuracy  of  scien- 
tific arrangement  was  not  required,  and  therefore  has  not  been  attempted.'     On 
the  contrary,  we  say  that,  in  Outlines  of  Religious  and  Moral  Truth,  accuracy  of 
arrangement  !(;««  requisite;  but  we  waive  the  objection,  as  the  author  hopes  in  a 
future  work  '  to  discuss  with  more  doctrinal  fulness,  and  contemplate  with  more 
experimental  depth,  some  of  the  high  themes  and  hallowed  mysteries  touched  upon 
in  the  present  work.'     It  would  be  impertinent,  we  fear,  to  inquire  the   meaning 
of  that  phrase,  'contemplate  with  experimental  depth;'  for,  like  Bayes  in  the  Re- 
hearsal,, '  he  is  too  proud  a  man  to  creep  serviley  after  sense.'     Upon  the  '  Awful- 
ness  of  Human  Speech,'  he  is,  as  you  may  expect,  magnificent.     He  believes  that 
the  *  sway  of  words  is  more  awfully  vast  than  even  that  of  mere  reason  can  be ;'  and 
a  torrent  of  declamation  thunders  down  to  prove  that  words  are  little  short  of 
omnipotent.    It  will  be  cruel  we  know  to  disturb  this  theory,  but  we  cannot  help 
asking  him  whether,  on  reflection,  it  does  not  appear  to  him  that  the  potency  of 
words  is  proportionate  to  the  meaning  they  convey  ?     if  an  orator  flings  forth  '  rab- 
ble rousing  words '  and  a  barricade  results,  cannot  you  who  are  a  philosopher,  per- 
ceive that  the  words  only  roused  the  rabble  because  they  had  meaning  in  them, 
terrible  meaning  to  the  rabble  ?     Is  it  not  mind  which  influences  mind  ;  and  are 
words  more  than  the  winged  messengers  of  communication?.     Yon  think  that 
words  are  potent :  strange  error !     There  are  words  enough  in  your  volume,  but 
they  are  not  at  all  potent.    '  Printed,  written,  or  spoken,  we  may  well  believe  that 
human  words  affect  all  we  are  in  time  with  their  sway,  and  influence  all  we  may 
become  in  eternity  by  their  consequence.'    Yes;  but  there  is  one  condition  you 
have  overlooked,  viz.,  that  there  be  meaning  in  them.    But,  having  expressed  our 
opinion  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  book,  let  us  in  all  fairness  add,  the  sesquipe- 
dalian magniloquence  sometimes  sobers  down  into  real  eloquence,  and  that  amid  the 
masses  of  verbiage  there  are  occasional  passages  of  a  high  and  solemn  struin, 
where  the  thought  finds  adequate  expression. — Leader  No.  ^0,  Oct.  IQ,  1850.    : 
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JUDGE    HERTTELL'S    EPISTOLARY     CORRESPONDENCE     WITH 
DR.  THOMAS  COOPER,  ON  HUMAN  LIFE,  DEATH,  &c. 


(Judge  Herttell's  Letter  concluded  from  last  number.) 


Having  no  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
finite  human  beings,  or  in  spiritual  or  su- 
pernatural agencies,  he  has  neither  faith 
in,  nor  hope  of,  future  life,  personal  iden- 
tity, or  consciousness  of  anterior  animal 
and  intellectual  existence,  nor  fear  of  the 
punishment  of  any  part  of  his  remains,  for 
'  deeds  done'  by  the  combined  agency  of  all 
which  constitutes  a  human  being.  But 
the  lack  of  such  hope  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  consolations  derived  from 
unbelief  of  any  hell,  or  state  or  place  of 
eternal  torment  beyond  the  grave — the 
absence  of  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  God 
and  a  Devil,  who  concur  in  the  justice  of 
eternal  punishment,  unite  in  in  Bicting  it,  and 
thus  conspire  to  immortalise  human  misery. 
Which  of  such  supposed  living  and  immor- 
tal beings  is  most  entitled  to  reverence 
or  reprobation,  is  a  question  not  worth  dis- 
cussing— since  those  who  have  faith  in  the 
existence  of  such  beings  make  the  one  to 
decree  and  the  other  to  execute  the  judg- 
ment of  eternal  damnation,  and  hence  'join 
hand  in  hand'  to  inflict  immeasurable  and 
endless  torments  on  countless  generations 
of  weak,  helpless,  and  mortal  man  ! 

What  consolation  such  doctrines  can  af- 
ford to  the  dying  victims  of  such  religious 
faith,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But 
sure  I  am,  that  I  entertain  the  hope  never 
to  have  faith  in  doctrines  so  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  justice — so  repulsive 
to  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  mind — so 
contrary  to  the  very  plainest  rules  of  logi- 
cal reasoning,  and  the  understanding  of 
mankind,  and  so  grossly  adverse  to  the  at- 
tributes imputed  to  an  '  unchangeable 
God,' whose  'perfect  love,'  'great  kind- 
ness,' and  *  tender  mercies'  to  his  own  off- 
spring *  endure  for  ever.'  And  no  less 
confident  am  I,  that  unbelievers  in  such 
and  their  associate  religious  dogmas,  have 
no  reason  or  disposition  to  envy  the  hap- 
piness of  those  whose  only  hope  of  future 
life  and  eternal  bliss  rests  on  supernatural 
and  inspired  spiritual  faith  in  such  hetero- 
geneous and  incoherent  doctrines — belief 
in  the  being  of  a  hell— a  devil — eternal 
punishment,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  elec- 
tion— reprobation — predestination,  and  a 
'  jealous  God'  of  '  wrath  and  fury,'  who  is 
'  glorified'  by  the  interminable  torments  of 
the  many  whom  he  predetermined  to  con- 
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demn,  as  well  as  in  the  happiness  of  the  few 
he  preordained  to  heavenly  bliss,  and  in 
both  cases  without  reference  to  their  moral 
or  immoral  conduct,  is  as  much  more  pro- 
lific of  death-bed  fears  of  future  misery, 
than  hopes  of  future  happiness,  as  the 
major  number  of  prejudged  reprobates  is 
greater  than  the  minor  number  of  those 
preordained  to  be  '  heirs  of  salvation.' 

No  human  being  can  possess  any  know- 
ledge that  his  name  '  is  written  in  the  book 
of  life.'  Hence  the  minds  of  all  true  or- 
thodox believers  must  necessarily  and  con- 
stantly be  exercised  and  disturbed  with 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  occupied  with 
queries,  speculations,  doubts,  fears,  hop^s, 
wishes,  anxiety,  concern,  and  solicitude, 
about  their  '  future  state,'  and  from  which 
'  troubled  spirit'  nothing  but  the  dreaded 
death  can  yield  relief;  unless  it  be  that 
forlorn  hope  usually  and  gratuitously  cher- 
ished by  each,  that  he  or  she  is  of  the 
number  of  '  such  as  are  to  be  saved'  from 
the  '  wrath  to  come.'  Where  then  the 
boasted  '  death-bed'  hope  of  a' dying  Chris* 
tian  believer,  that  is  not  equally  felt  by 
the  converts  to  Mahomet's  faith — the  true 
believers  in  the  future  life  and  promised 
heaven  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  chosen  favour- 
ites of  the  Prophet's  God  ?  And  what 
greater,  more  certain  or  felicitous  hope  to 
escape  eternal  punishment  have  either 
beyond  that  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  gods,  devils,  hea- 
vens, or  hells,  of  one  or  the  other  religious 
sect,  and  hence  are  not  tormented  in  this 
life  with  any  fears  of  eternal  torments  in 
any  other?  And  surely,  to  my  mind,  even 
the  certainty  of  utter  annihilation  would 
be  a  more  fertile  source  of  consolation  on 
the  approach  of  death,  than  any  hope 
which  can  be  derived  from  belief  or  mere 
faith  in  any  religion  which  affords  such 
narrow  chances — such  gloomy  prospects 
and  so  much  uncertainty  of  future  and 
eternal  bliss,  as  the  Christian  doctrines  of 
election,  predestination,  hell  torments, 
eternal  punishment,  and  their  associate 
religious  dogmas,  impart  to  those  who  be- 
lieve them. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  greater,  more 
certain,  or  more  efficient  source  cf  human 
happiness,  than  a  consciousness  of  moral 
rectitude,  derived  from    the    practice  of 
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justice  and  kindness  to  all  animal  creation 
which  fall  within  the  sphere  of  human  in- 
fluence. As  certainly  as  I  know  my  own 
opinions,  believe  in  their  truth,  and  feel 
their  influence  on  my  own  mind,  there  ex- 
ists not  a  human  being,  whatever  may  be 
his  merits  or  demerits,  or  however  adverse 
his  opinions  and  prejudices  may  be  to  my 
own,  whose  happiness  1  would  not  be  more 
disposed  to  increase  than  destroy.  And  with 
my  present  disposition,  I  would  not  permit 
any  fellow  being,  and  especially  any  one 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  acts  of  justice 
and  benevolence  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
suffer  misery,  temporal  or  eternal,  nor  the 
fear  of  it,  in  this  or  any  future  state  of  ex- 
istence, had  I  sufficient  power  to  control 
the  means  by  which  to  prevent  it.  Such 
is  my  faith— such  my  practice  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  feeble  power,  and  such  the 
grounds  of  my  hope  for  happiness  as  long 
as  T  exist  a  human  being  ;  and  my  infi- 
delity is  such,  that  I  have  no  belief  or  fear 
of  the  existence  of  any  God  who  will,  nor 
of  any  earthly  power  which  can,  deprive 
any  human  being  of  the  happiness  con- 
comitant with  the  practice  of  moral  recti- 
tude. 

All  supernatural  religion  is  superstition, 
and  so  each  of  the  numberless  religious 
sects  are  regarded  by  every  other.  In  this 
opinion  they  are  all  right,  however  wrong 
in  others.  Equally  true  is  it,  that  religious 
superstition  has  ever  tended  to  mislead 
man  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  —  and 
when  moved,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  few 
thousand  years,  by  the  '  evil  spirit'  of  in- 
tolerance, and  armed  with  political  power, 
it  has  been  the  bane  of  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  mankind.  These  truths  will  be 
admitted  by  all  religious  sects,  each  ex- 
cepting their  own  from  the  merited  anim- 
adversion. 

Instead  of  religion  and  all  its  expensive 
gewgaws,  useless  ceremonies,  and  senseless 
mummery,  by  which  the  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious have  been  awed,  and  others 
forced  to  subserve  the  unhallowed  purposes 
of  those  who  derived  a  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  dispensations,  and  who  peddle  by 
piecemeal  the  domain  of  heavenly  bliss  to 
special  favourites  ;  had  man  been  rightly 
educated  in  knowledge  of  the  natural 
causes  and  effects  of  human  actions — had 
he  been  taught  to  know  that  the  desire  of 
his  life  is  the  first,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness the  second  law  of  nature— that  self- 
preservation  and  the  attainment  of  happi- 
ness are  the  natural  and  irresistible  incen- 
tives to  human  action,  and  the  primary 
object  of  e^ery  exertion  of  human  power, 
whether  of  body  or  mind — that  all  actions 
are  innocent  which  tend  neither  to  injure 


his  own  health  or  happiness  nor  that  of  any 
of  his  fellow  beings— that  all  actions  are 
right  which  conduce  to  his  own  happiness 
without  injury  to  the  rights  and  happiness 
of  others— that  all  are  wrong  which  tend 
to  injure  himself  or  the  equal  right  and 
happiness  of  mankind — that  the  participa- 
tion by  others  adds  to  his  own  happiness, 
which  is  further  increased  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  voluntarily  and  kindly  ena- 
bled his  fellow-men  to  participate  in  such 
of  his  enjoyments  as  are  practicable  and 
proper  to  be  shared — that  those  actions 
which  produce  the  most  happiness  and  the 
least  misery  are  the  most  virtuous — that 
those  which  produce  the  most  misery  and 
the  least  happiness  are  the  most  vicious, 
the  former  being  deemed  moral  in  propor- 
tion as  they  tend  to  augment  the  pleasures, 
and  the  latter  immoral  in  the  ratio  that 
they  increase  the  misery,  of  human  life — 
that  happiness  is  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  and  reward  of  the  former,  as 
misery  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  effect 
and  punishment  of  the  latter — that  the 
knowledge  of  these  and  corresponding 
truths,  and  conformity  of  his  conduct  to 
them,  are  the  sources  of  human  happiness 
as  certainly  as  ignorance  of  them  and  neg- 
lect to  act  in  accordance  with  them,  are 
the  causes  of  human  error,  crime,  and 
misery — I  repeat,  had  man  been  educated 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  these  and 
corresponding  truths,  instead  of  being 
taught  to  follow  after  airy  and  unembodied 
spirits,  ghosts,  and  other  phantoms  of  me- 
taphysical speculation,  as  the  arbiters  of 
his  destinies  temporal  and  eternal  5  and  to 
propitiate  their  favours  by  offerings,  sacri- 
fices, incense  and  wafers,  bread  and  wine, 
and  prayer  and  praise — he  would  have 
known  that  his  happiness  and  misery  are 
mostly,  if  not  always,  the  natural  and  un- 
avoidable effects  of  his  own  or  the  conduct 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  that  his  own  best 
interests  are  best  subserved  by  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude 
and  the  practice  of  justice  and  kindness  to 
all  mankind  and  other  animal  beings  ;  and 
seeing  that  nothing  in  speculative  theology 
or  supernatural  religion  could  conduce  to 
the  moral  conduct  of  mankind,  so  certainly 
and  strongly  as  the  natural,  known,  and 
immediate  happiness  consequent  on  moral 
rectitude,  he  would  have  sought  the  cause 
of  his  misery  in  his  own  ignorance  and  the 
errors  of  his  own  actions,  or  in  those  of  his 
fellow  men,  and  would  thence  have  endea- 
voured to  apply  the  remedy  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  by  correcting  his  own  conduct 
and  forbearing  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
errors  of  his  fellow  mortals. 

What  a  paradise  in  such  case  this  world 
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would  have  exhibited,  compared  with  Its 
present  condition  !  That  too  rcuch  if  not 
most  of  the  present  demoralised  and  misera- 
ble state  of  human  society  is  the  effect  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  the  means 
employed  to  induce  the  ignorant  through 
fear  of  incomprehensible  beings  in  un- 
known worlds,  and  to  force  others  through 
fear  of  earthly  power,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
prevalent  religious  faith,  successively  or- 
dained and  established  by  the  combination 
of  ecclesiastical  and  political  power,  reck- 
less of  the  'weightier  matters'  of  the 
moral  and  natural  law,  is  as  certain  as  that 
such  have  been  the  source  of  more  divi- 
sion, broils,  contention,  enmity,  slander, 
intolerance,  proscription,  persecution,  wars, 
bloodshed,  cruelties  and  crimes  among 
mankind,  than  any  other  single  cause,  if 
not  more  thvan  all  other  causes  of  human 
demoralisation  and  misery  combined.  How 
completely  the  work  which  we  contem- 
plated would  have  established  these  truths. 
And  if  history  did  not  place  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  refutation,  they  are  emphati- 
cally illustrated  by  the  fact  that  those  ex- 
isting nations  of  the  earth  are  most  de- 
graded and  miserable  which  are  held  in  the 
most  abject  submission  to  the  religions  es- 
tablished and  enforced  by  the  arbitrary, 
absolute,  oppressive,  and  unhallowed  power 
of  man  over  his  fellow  being. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  these  views  will  be 
deemed  horrible  in  the  estimation  of  many 
honest  and  sincere  believers  in  the  Chris- 
tian creed  ;  and  that  a  still  greater  number 
of  self-righteous  and  sanctimonious  hypo- 
crites will  as  usual  invoke  the  maledictions 
of  infinite  and  eternal  '  wrath'  on  all  who 
dare,  however  honestly,  to  dissent  from 
their  *  true  and  holy '  religious  opinions  ! 
The  Christian  religion  is  deemed  no  less 
offensive  to  the  cause  of  truth  nor  less  ob- 
noxious to  merited  animadversion  in  the 
estimation  of  the  '  chosen  people'  of  the 
Jewish  Christian  God ,  and  of  the  '  true 
believers'  in  Mahomet's  creed ;  and  some 
Christian  sects  regard  others  in  no  better 
light,  and  treat  each  other  with  no  greater 
courtesy  or  forbearance.  But  what  of  all 
that  ?  Such  views,  feelings,  and  conduct 
(hostile  as  they  are  and  fatal  as  they  may 
be  to  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
equal  right  of  opinion)  may  go  to  illustrate 
the  effects  of  early  education  ;  the  over- 
whelming force  of  early  prejudice,  and  the 
invincible  character  of  forestalled  opinions  : 
but  while  they  furnish  no  argument,  and 
as  little  proof  of  the  truth  or  error  of  the 
religion  of  one  or  the  other  sect,  they 
point  with  a  certainty  as  clear  as  demon- 
stration, to  the  source  of  all  that  slander- 


ous and  sanctimonious  talk  which  we 
hear  about  the  death-bed  horrors  of  dying 
infidels. 

I  harbour  no  expectation  that  I  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  workings  of  the  '  evil 
spirit'  of  religious  intolerance  ;  and  have 
as  little  '  hope  to  be  saved'  from  that  hos- 
tility and  proscription  by  which,  regardless 
of  their  moral  character,  those  have  been 
slandered  and  persecuted  who  have  had  the 
moral  courage  to  avow  their  lack  of  faith 
in  the  Christian  as  well  as  all  other 
miraculous  and  revealed  religions.  But  all 
such  religious  vituperations,  all  such  mani- 
festations of  religious  feelings,  and  all 
such  overflowing  religious  zeal,  tend  more 
to  confirm  unbelief  of  the  religion  which 
prompts,  or  has  not  moral  influence  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  such  hostility  and  detrac- 
tion, than  to  inspire  faith  in  its  dogmas, 
fear  of  its  damning  denunciations,  or  re- 
verence for  the  dramatis  personce  of  any 
fabulous  theology. 

Disease,  bodily  pain — onr  own  and  the 
misfortunes  of  others — the  near  apparent 
and  approaching  termination  of  life  and  all 
its  incidental  enjoyments,  may  cause  in- 
quietude both  of  body  and  mind — and  no 
less  in  the  case  of  believers  in  any,  than  of 
unbelievers  in  any  or  all  spiritual  or  mira- 
culous religion.  But  while  my  intellectual 
faculties  continue  unimpaired  by  age  or 
other  bodily  infirmity,  I  can  never  be  in- 
duced to  believe  in  the  truth,  utility,  or 
supernatural  origin  of  any  religion  which 
has  not  moral  influence  sufficient  to  re- 
strain its  advocates  from  pursuing  to  the 
death-bed  side  an  honest  and  benevolent 
man,  and  disturbing  his  last  moments  with 
religious  maledictions  ;  nor  to  deter  them 
from  dogging  him  to  his  grave  and  stamp- 
ing reiterated  post  mortem  defamation  on 
his  moral  character,  merely  for  his  un- 
belief in  the  truth  and  moral  influence  of 
any  religion  which  excites  such  feelings, 
leaves  them  unrestrained,  or  tolerates  the 
perpetration  of  such  acts  of  gross  injustice 
and  distinguishing  cruelty. 

But  I  must  halt.  Reflection  admonishes 
me  that  I  may  be  obtruding  matters  for 
your  consideration,  which  probably  long 
before  this  time  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled  in  your  mind — and  perhaps,  too,  I 
may  be  encroaching  on  your  valuable  time, 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  your  official 
duties.  I  will  therefore  only  add,  that 
though  I  have  not  been  predisposed  to  dis- 
sent from  the  correctness  of  your  opinions, 
and  have  perhaps  concurred  fully  in  your 
sentiments  on  religious  superstitions  and 
their  unpropitious  bearing  on  the  moral 
character  and  well-being  of  mankind  :  yet 
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I  am  strongly  inclined  to  hope  that  your 
opinion  on  the  progress  and  result  of  your 
bodily  infirmities,  will  prove  erroneous,  and 
that  your  life  may  be  protracted,  and  your 
mental  and  bodily  energies  sufficiently  re- 
tained, to  cause  your  life  to  continue  to  be 
a  blessing  to  your  family,  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  your  friends,  and  your  labours  useful 
not  only  to  the  present,  but  to  successive 
generations  of  mankind.  Lest,  however, 
this  answer  to  your  last  letter  to  me  should 
happen  to  be  my  last  to  you,  I  will  take 
this  occasion,  my  good,  venerable,  worthy, 
and  esteemed  friend,  to  bid  you  (should  it 
so  be)  a  last  farewell,  hoping  that  the  rem- 
nants of  your  days  may  be  the  happiest  por- 
tion of  your  useful  life. 

And  believe  me  your  sincere  friend, 
Dr.  T.  Cooper.  T.  Herttell. 

Dr.  Cooper  to  Judge  Serttell. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Jan.  22nd,  1839. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  1 4th 
to-day.  I  could  not  with  glasses  read  a 
line  of  it,  so  very  dim  is  my  sight.  After 
I  have  written  the  present  letter,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  read  it ;  but  I  write  mecha- 
nically. My  shortness  of  breath  is  not 
now  distressing  :  ray  legs  swell  painfully 
by  bed  time.  I  spend  about  two  hours  in 
bed,  and  the  rest  in  ray  chair.  I  walk 
with  some  difficulty  from  one  room  'to  the 
opposite.  My  appetite  is  good,  so  is  my 
digestion,  am  usually  in  good  spirits.  It 
is  possible  I  may  live  over  this  winter. 

Mrs.  Cooper  read  your  letter  to  me.  I 
concur  in  all  your  opinions.  I  greatly  dis- 
approve of  all  kind  of  clerical  religion,  as 
I  do  of  the  whole  clerical  body  everywhere. 
Of  a  future  state  I  have  no  evidence. 
Knowing  nothing  about  it,  I  shall  die  be- 
lieving nothing,  hoping  nothing,  fearing 
nothing,  caring  nothing.  I  incline  to 
fatalism ;  our  cerebral  constiti^tion  is  not 
in  our  power,  nor  are  the  .stimuli  that  ex- 
cite the  motions  to  which  we  give  the 
names  of  intellectual  operations.  Voli- 
tion is  excited  necessarily  by  stimuli  that 
produce  the  motion  in  the  brain,  so  called. 
We  are  creatures  of  circumstances  net 
under  our  own  control.  When,  where,  by 
whom  we  shall  be  begotten,  born,  bred, 
educated,  &c.,  are  all  independent  of  our 
own  will,  which  is  formed  as  necessarily 
as  all  the  other  mental  operations.  In 
short,  T  .«5ee  evidence  of  nothing  but  our 
material  existence,  and  the  phenomena 
thence  necessarily  and  predeterminately 
arising.  As  to  myself,  having  endeavoured 


through  life  to  do  as  much  good  and  as 
little  harm  as  I  could,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
tent with  my  chances  of  the  future,  even 
if  I  were  destined  to  another  state  of  ex- 
istence, of  which  I  have  no  belief. 

Have  you  received  my  parcel  ?  Keep  it 
by  yeu  according  to  ray  last  letter,  but  let 
me  have  the  benefit  of  your  remarks,  if  I 
am  living. 

Adieu,  my  good  friend.  I  may  yet  write 
again.  Thomas  Cooper. 

P.S.— I  have  tried  to  read  this  epistle, 
but  in  vain.  T.  C. 


Judge  Herttell  to  Dr.  Cooper. 

New  York,  Feb.  25th,  1839. 
Much  esteemed  and  venerable  Friend, 

Your  letter,  dated  22nd  January,  came 
to  hand  a  few  days  after  it  was  mailed.  I 
should  have  made  this  acknowledgment 
before  now,  but  was  in  hopes  that  by  de- 
laying a  few  days,  I  should  be  able  to  in- 
form you  also  of  the  receipt  of  your  manu- 
script '  Philo  Veritas.'  Mr.  Young  had 
not  arrived  when  I  last  called  at  the  store 
of  Young,  Smith  &  Co.,  No.  4,  Maiden 
Lane,  which  was  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
since.  As  the  gentleman  in  the  store  told 
me  that  they  would  appris^e  me  when  the 
parcel  shall  have  arrived,  I  have  latterly 
delayed  to  repeat  my  call.  I  shall,  not- 
withstanding, most  probably  inquire  again 
before  I  mail  this  letter.  Your  manuscript 
will  be  used  in  no  other  way  than  has  been 
directed  in  your  letters  to  me.  As  soon  as 
1  shall  have  received  and  read  it,  I  will 
communicate  to  you  my  observations  on  it. 
I  regret  very  much  that  the  work  which  we 
contemplated  had  not  been  begun  four  or 
five  years  since.  I  yet  hope  your  notes  on 
the  '  religious  wars,'  &c.,  may  be  reclaimed 
and  placed  in  my  hands.  Though  I  do  not 
believe  myself  able  to  do  the  subject  jus- 
tice, 1  think  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gen- 
tleman (a  clergyman)  whose  views  of  reli- 
gion are  not  essentially  different  from  yours 
or  mine,  who  would  lend  his  aid  to  com- 
plete the  undertaking.  If  a  small  society 
of  intelligent  and  industrious  free  inquirers 
should  set  themselves  about  it,  they  might 
make  a  respectable  and  efficient  work  of 
it.  Perhaps  such  a  measure  may  be 
adopted  in  this  city.  I  most  earnestly  hope 
that  your  health  may  be  improved,  and 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  enjoy  life  and 
happiness  a  few  years  longer. 
Your  friend, 
Thomas  Herttell. 
No.  554,  Broadway,  New  York. 

Dr.  T.  Cooper. 


(This  correspondence  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  Tract.) 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  ti;tay  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


SUPPOSE  A  FUTURE  STATE  POSSIBLE,  WOULD  IT  BE  DESIRABLE? 


'  Of  a  future  state  I  have  no  evidence  ;  knowing,  therefore,  nothing  about  it,  I  shall 
die  believing  nothing,  hoping  nothing,  fearing  nothing,  caring  nothing.' — Dr.  Cooper. 

Sir, — When  the  atheist  declares  he  has  no  evidence  of  a  future  state,  believes 
nothing  and  fears  nothing  beyond  this  life — why  should  those  who,  by  the  mere 
chance  of  place  of  birth  or  parentage,  have  inherited  their  belief  in  a  religion 
which  contains  the  glistening  promise  of  immortality,  affect  to  look  down  with  an 
eye  of  pity  on  him  ?  Or  why  should  the  bigot  rail  at  and  persecute  him,  when  his 
own  avenging  God  is  silent  ? 

An  argument  for  a  future  state  of  existence,  which  has  always  been  considered 
a  triumphant  one,  has  been  by  Addison,  in  his  Spectator,  based  upon  the  wisdom 
and  perfection  of  a  God — the  finite  time  for  the  development  of  man's  wonderful . 
powers — and  on  the  supposed  progress  of  a  soul  towards  perfection,  to  infinity,, 
without  reaching  it.  This  assumes  a  God,  a  soul,  a  future  state — ^and.  therefore  begss  ., 
the  whole  question.  The  reverse  seems  to  benearer  the  truth.  Nature  is  capable  of 
producing  everything.     Our  organisation  is  material,  and  fi,tting  forra  materia^ -, 
world.     In  proportion  to  its  superior  development  in  quantity,  quality,  and  pro7. . 
portion,  are  the  phenomena  of  mind  manifested.     The  sum  of  those  manifesta,tions 
indicates  the  degree  of  progress  in  capacity  and  caipability.     A  superior  organisa-^..^ 
tion  must  necessarily  produce  superior  phenomena.     Phrenology,  i;i  accordance « 
with  the  great  law  of  progress,  has  demonstrated  the  imprpvability  of  the  highest ,^ 
known  organisation — that  of  brain.     Society,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  far  froBj;,- 
being  in  a  fitting  condition  to  yield  to  man  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  his 
present  organisation  is  capable  of  receiving.     Social  science  has  taught  us  the 
immensely  superior  arrangement  of  circumstances,  which  must  necessarily  produce, 
an  amount  of  happiness  beyond  that  which  the  most  favoured  by  nature  in  organi- 
sation and  circumstances  can  now  achieve. 

In  the  general  law  of  conservation  of  the  race,  and  in  the  progressive  imprpve-. 
ment  of  organisation  and  circumstances,  will  be  found  the  germ  of  that  argument 
that  busy  imagination  has  spiritualised,  and  appropriated  as  proof  of  immortality, 
by  hereafter  progress  towards  infinite  perfection. 

Our  ultimate  capacity  and  capability  may  be  a  problem  ;  but  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  great  changes  must  come,  and  progress  be  made,  to  secure  our  present).: 
organisation  its  sum  of  enjoyment.  What  superior  circumstances  and  superior 
organisation,  mutually  acting  upon  each  other,  may  produce  in  future,  let  us  not 
speculate — satisfied  in  the  heart-cheering  truth,  that  humanity  is  progressive,  and 
not  retrogressive  or  stationary. 

Should  we  be  justified  in  sacrificing  the  good  of  this  world,  and  expecting,  a  com- 
pensation in  the  next?  No;  it  would  be  folly,  an  idle  hope.  Our  business  is  with 
this  world,  for  which  we  are  fitted.  The  ambition  of  the  atheist  is  bounded  by  the 
good  he  can  do,  the  real  and  true  happiness  he  can  here  enjoy.  His  recorded 
thoughts,  his  deeds,  his  example  may  outlive  him.  The  contemplation  of  this  is 
our  portion  of  the  happines  of  a  well-spent  life.  His  dream  of  immortalitj^,;! 
extends  not  beyond  the  memory  of  his  species. 

There  is  no  evidence  for  reasonable  belief  in  anything  beyond  this  life,  and  y^e 
seek  not  to  iihagine  some  great  bestower  of  immortality  in  lieu  thereof.  We 
recognise  the  limits  of  our  faculties.    We  do  not  pretend  to  pass  the  material 
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barrier  of  this  world.  We  know  little,  yet  hope  to  know  more.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  in  the  council  of  the  immortality  maker.  We  cannot  account  for  our 
own  existences,  much  less  the  great  whole  of  nature ;  but  we  conjure  up  no  great 
spirit,  no  abstraction  to  account  for  it — this,  we  believe  would  be  adding  to  the  diflS- 
culty,  not  solving  it.  Absurdity  explains  nothing.  And  we  seek  not  to  play  the 
enchanter  with  the  creation  of  bur  own  brains,  exorcising  the  figment  to  answer 
as  we  will,  and  grant,  as  we  may  wish,  immortality.  We  are  not  God  makers,  we 
repudiate  the  arrogance  of  God  makers — resting  humbly  in  the  growing  certainty  of 
persevering  examination,  that  nature  is  adequate  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
during  finite  existence,  and  finite  existence  adequate  to  the  fullest  development  of 
the  whole  of  the  faculties  of  man. 

We  cannot  penetrate  the  germ,  but  we  can  watch  its  development,  discover  its 
food,  mark  its  best  condition,  conserve  and  propagate  it. 

We  perceive  in  the  primary  elementary  animal  structures  the  property  of 
vitality,  their  union  producing  the  phenomena  of  life.  Science  is  young,  yet  it  has 
already  shown*  us  the  certain  conditions  under  which  life  has  been,  and  can  again 
begin  to  be.  It  has  demonstratedf  the  identity  of  electrical  power  with  vitality, 
and  is  big  with  hope  for  the  future. 

Under  certain  conditions  we  begin  to  be ;  under  certain  other  conditions  we 
cease  to  be.  We  perceive  our  relationship  to  each  other,  and  other  es^isting  beings. 
We  recognise  our  duties,  and  endeavour  to  practice  them.  Our  organisation 
impels  us  to  desire  happiness.  Experience  teaches  us  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
mutual  exchange  of  kindnesses  as  duty,  and  permanently  secured  in  the  noble  aim 
— the  good  of  all.  Is  not  this  adequate  to  the  wants  of  man's  highest  faculties  in 
the  business  of  a  long  life  ? 

Why  should  we  desire  a  future  existence  ?  Let  the  imagination  picture  it 
according  to  its  vivid  and  most  exalted  fancy ;  let  it  magnify  and  multiply  all  this 
earth's  ever  varying  joys — be  yet  more  fertile  in  its  sources  of  happiness,  with 
knowledge  ever  cumulative,  new  wonders  bursting,  new  beauties  springing,  new 
glories  beaming ;  and  let  man,  in  the  force  of  his  own  conception,  in  calmness,  in 
the  broad  import  and  grasp  of  deep  and  comprehensive  thought,  write  eternity 
to  it.  He  would  shrink  from  his  own  conception,  and  refuse  immortality  on  his 
own  terms.  W.  E.  B. 

LETTER   TO   THE   REV.  A.  C.  RUTHERFORD. 


[The  author  of  the  following  letter,  residing  in  Greenock,  writes — 'In  furtherance 
of  the  good  cause  I  distribute  Reasoners  whenever  I  find  an  opportunity.  I  have 
sent  copies  of  the  'Logic'  and  Reasoner  to  several  clergymen  here,  accompanied 
by  a  note  requesting  them  to  review  the  "  Logic."  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  note  I 
sent  this  week,  perhaps  it  will  be  of  use  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner  as 
a  hint  to  do  likewise.  The  Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  whom  I  addressed,  belongs  to 
a  sect  of  recent  origin  known  as  Morrisonians.  He  is  the  author  of  some  half 
dozen  books  of  a  controversial  nature.  In  the  last  published  one,  he  has  an 
"  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  Rev.  G.  Gilfillan,"  in  which  he  styles  him  his  "  dear 
friend." '] 

Rev.  Sir, — To  draw  your  serious  consideration  to  the  enclosed,  I  avow  myself 
an  atheist — one  in  the  advanced  ranks  of  that  motley  throng  gathered  against  the 
battlements  of  Zion,  as  your  friend,  the  Rev.  G.  Gilfillan,  phrases  it.  Having 
heard  you  preach  yesterday  forenoon,  I  hasten  to  follow  the  advice  you  then  gave. 

•  Mr.  Cross's  experiments.  f  Mr.  Smee's  experiments. 
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You  said,  that  in  loving  our  erring  brother,  we  should  pity  and  do  all  in  our  power 
to  remove  the  error  from  him.  I  ha\re  long  been  engaged  in  this  work.  Although 
I  cannot  take  all  the  means  you  consider  necessary,  nor  do  I  think  it  requi- 
site to  eschew  my  friend  because  he  differs  from  me  in  opinion  as  long  as  his 
moral  character  is  good,  yet  we  agree  on  some  points.  We  persuade  when  we 
have  it  in  our  power,  and  we  distribute  tracts.  I  enclose  two.  In  the  one  entitled 
the  *  Logic  of  Death,'  your  argument  on  salvation  is  met,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
answered.  The  other  is  a  weekly  publication,  the  Keasoner — in  it  you  will  observe 
there  is  a  space  devoted  to  any  earnest  opponent  who  may  wish  to  controvert  its 
opinions.  The  Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford  is  favourably  known  among  Sectaries  as  a 
controversialist.  Would  you  not  be  better  engaged  in  repelling  the  attacks  made 
on  the  fundamentals  of  your  religion,  rather  than  '  squabbling  in  Zion's  streets,' 
as  your  friend  again  has  it  ?  If  you  think  of  entering  this  field,  the  Reasoner  gives 
you  the  shortest  road  to  the  infidels  of  Britain.  But  if  this  does  not  meet  your 
approval,  a  few  friends  (readers  of  the  Reasoner)  and  I  will  attend  in  your  church 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  Sunday  of  November,  when  we  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  any  remarks  you  may  have  to  make  on  the  *  Logic  of  Death.'  Hoping  that 
the  logic  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford  will  materially  differ  from  the  reverend 
gentleman's  whose  name  is  affixed  to  that  production, 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  sir,  yours  in  the  truth, 

Frank  P.  Currie. 

THOMAS  COOPER  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 


My  dear  Holyoake, — I  read  the  following  words  in  your  Reasoner^  this  morn- 
ing : — '  Cooper's  Journal  abounds  in  eulogies  upon  the  character  of  Christ  so 
extravagant  and  fulsome,  that  they  must  be  particularly  distasteful  to  Christ  if  he 
is  conscious  of  it.' 

Will  you  kindly  point  out  where  abundant  eulogies  of  any  kind  (on  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ)  are  to  be  found  in  my  late  periodical,  as  I  may  now  call  it  ?  But, 
more  especially,  will  you  show  me  how  they  are  '  so  extravagant  and  fulsome,  that 
they  must  be  particularly  distasteful  to  Christ  if  he  be  conscious  of  it  ?' 

Only  six  weeks  ago,  you  favoured  me  with  your  company  during  an  afternoon, 
when  I  enjoyed  your  conversation — as  I  always  do.  You  may  remember  that, 
when  our  two  friends,  Hooper  and  Collet,  had  left  us,  we  turned  towards  this  very 
subject,  as  we  often  have  done  before.  You  heard  me  reassert  my  fervent  admi- 
ration of  the  character  of  Christ  without,  as  on  former  occasions,  making  one 
single  syllable  of  objection  to  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  observed,  when  I  had 
concluded,  that  you  were  glad  that  I  entertained  these  sentiments  conscientiously,  and 
you  thought  it  was  well  that  there  was  some  one  among  freethinkers  who  could  main- 
tain such  sentiments  conscientiously. 

Can  you  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  the  gratification  I  felt  with  your  utterance 
of  those  words  is  now  marred  by  my  reading  the  two  lines  I  have  quoted  from 
your  Reasoner  ?  I  am,  my  dear  friend,  yours  affectionately, 

5,  Park  Row,  Knightsbridge,  Oct.  23, 1850.  Thomas  Cooper. 


[This  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Holyoake  with  other  letters ;  but,  as  his  engage- 
ments in  the  provinces  do  not  permit  him  at  present  a  moment  in  which  to 
answer  it,  he  orders  it  to  be  inserted,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Cooper,  without  delay. — 
A.H.] 
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PROPAGAXDISM  IN  BONNER'S  FIELDS. 


Dear  Sir, — In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  I  advised  you  of  my  intention  to 
appear  as  a  propagandist  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria  Park,  at  periods  favourable 
for  gaining  the  attention  of  the  multitudes  passing  to  and  fro ;  on  Sunday  mornings 
especially  I  have  been  surrounded  by  a  large  concourse.  My  plan  is,  to  open  the 
proceedings  by  reading  the  most  notable  portions  of  the  current  number  of  the 
Reasoner,  during  which  the  sale  is  proceeding,  so  many  as  eight  dozens  having 
been  sold  on  some  occasions,  besides  the  '  Logic  of  Death,'  and  similar  works. 

*  I  am  but  a  gatherer 
And  disposer  of  other  men's  stuflf,' 

having  little  else  than  a  loud  voice  and  clear  articulation  to  recommend  me  as 
an  alfresco  orator.  After  reading,  I  offer  remarks  on  the  religious  occur- 
rences of  the  past  week ;  and,  as  an  inducement  to  our  friends  to  '  go  and  do 
likewise,'  I  endorse  this  pertinent  extract  on  'open  speaking'  from  the  Leader: 
*  In  every  case  of  "  ruining  myself"  by  out-speaking,  I  have  found  a  public  ready 
and  waiting ;  and  (what  is  much  more  important  to  me)  I  have  found  myself 
brought  face  to  face  with  persons  wiser  and  more  experienced  than  myself  in  that 
particular  matter,  who  have  administered  invaluable  aid  to  me.' 

Next  year  I  propose  an  extension  of  these  meetings  in  every  available  quarter 
of  the  metropolis,  and  shall  be  glad  to  render  or  receive  advice  from  any  of  our 
friends,  who  may  be  disposed  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  this  object. 

56,  Smith  Street,  Stepney.  J.  P.  Adams. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  INFIDEL. 


Mr.  Editor, — I  have  carefully  perused  the  'Letters  of  an  Egyptian  Kafir'  that 
hav6  appeared  in  your  Reasoner,  and  the  few  strictures  I  shall  lay  before  you  I 
think  will  require  little  apology,  as  I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  write  so  much  from 
any  selfish  motive  as  I  do  from  a  desire  to  inculcate  a  truthful  and  reproductive 
impression. 

I  will  simply  allude  to  the  line  of  argument  used  by  the  Kafir ;  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  letters  themselves.  After  all,  this  may  be 
the  best  method  ;  for,  to  those  who  have  not  already  enjoyed  the  beautiful  diction 
and  benevolent  feeling  that  run  through  these  letters,  there  is  (as  an  old  phrase 
goes)  '  a  treat  in  store  for  them.' 

The  Kafir  sedulously  suggests  to  all  thinking  beings  the  propriety  of  examining 
a  '  revelation  '  from  God,  never  doubting  for  a  moment  that  there  is  such  a  reve- 
lation in  existence — although,  for  the  time  being,  he  evidently  cannot  make  out 
where  this  precious  document  lies.  He  appears  to  be  perfectly  alarmed  at  the 
very  idea  of  a  mati  not  making  it  his  bounden  duty  to  ransack  the  whole  earth  lor 
this  ever-to-be-adored  testament  of  his  divine  Allah  j  and  moreover,  he  seems 
quite  out  of  breath,  while  he  rejects  the  bare  supposition  of  a  being  who  disbelieves 
in  the  existence  of  a  God. 

I  cannot  be  astonished  at  any  one  and  every  one  making  necessary  inquiry 
about  this  excitable  treasure — this  vaunted  revelation  ;  but  I  am  much  surprised 
that  a  learned  Mahometan  should  come  to  this  country  in  seaich  of  a  work,  the 
counterpart  of  which  has  caused  so  much  misery,  so  much  painful  reflection  to  him. 

The  Kafir,  however,  seems  very  chary  about  receiving  another  revelation,  as  he 
has  been  so  shockingly  disappointed  with  the  one  written  in  his  vernacular  tongue. 
My  great  astonishment  is,  that  he  would  come  to  a  country  that  could  not  boast  of 
an   original  revelation.     God  has  either  no  idea  of  our  idiom,  or  else  he  has  no 
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inclination  to  compile  another  revelation.  In  respect  to  religion,  we  are  beggars, 
and  probably  worse.  We  borrowed  a  book  from  the  Jew,  and  added  to  it  another 
of  the  Gentile,  and  we  christened  it  afresh,  to  the  destructive  vanity  of  our  race. 

To  all  who  may  be  influenced  by  the  Kafir's  recommendation,  I  would  have  them 
first  reflect  upon  the  following  opinion,and  probably  they  may  save  themselves  a  world 
of  trouble  : — There  are  a  good  many  *  revelations '  of  a  God  among  the  nations,  and 
each  of  them  professes  to  be  the  genuine,  the  very  original  one.  If  a  medical  man 
issued  some  particular  medicine,  would  he  not,  by  every  available  means,  insure 
its  identity  among  a  host  of  spurious  medicines  made  up  in  a  similar  manner  ?  If 
he  did  not,  what  would  you  think  of  him  ?     I  need  scarcely  draw  the  inference. 

Bradford.        #  M.  R. 


CHRIST    NOT    THE    SAVIOUR    OF    MANKIND. 


Dear  Sir, — I  do  not  know  whether  Christians  are  aware  that  the  Son  of  the 
God  of  the  Bible  was  not  sent  on  earth  to  redeem  mankind,  but  the  Jewish  nation 
alone. 

Christ,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  represented  himself  as  a  saviour  sent,  not  to 
the  world  generally,  but  exclusively  to  the  Jews.  He  says  (Matt.,  chap,  x.,  vx.  5, 6), 
that  his  apostles  shall  go  forth  and  preach,  not  to  the  Gentiles,  but  to  the  Jews. 
And  again  (chap,  xv.,  ver.  24):  '  I  am  not  sent  hut  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,''  which 
would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  Matthew  (chap,  xix.,  ver.  28)  and  Luke  (chap,  xxii , 
ver.  30),  who  make  Jesus  say — '  The  twelve  apostles  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones, 
and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.' 

If,  therefore,  Christ  was  sent  exclusively  to  the  Jews,  he  was  never  intended  for  all. 

Will  any  learned  divine  say  how  Christians  are  to  interpret  the  above  ?  for,  if 
they  are  to  receive  it  as  truth,  which  they  are  bound  to  do,  then  their  lot  is  hard 
indeed,  as  through  want  of  a  redeemer  they  can  expect  nothing,  according  to  their 
religion,  but  eternal  damnation.  Mullier. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square — Nov.  10th  [7],  Thomas  Cooper, 
'  History  of  Greece.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — Nov.  10th  [7],  a 
Lecture. 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Nov.  10th  [11 J  a.m.], 
a  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.  —  Nov.  10th  [72],  Mr.  C.  Southwell,  'lleli- 
gion  and  Philosophy  of  Shakspere.' 


Now  Ready,  No.  6  for  November,  1850. 

mKE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
X  Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents: — The  Political  Reviewer.  Oil  for  the 
Springs  of  Thought ;  or  Ponderings  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. Correspondence  :  The  Poor  Man's  Sabbath. 
Review  of  Books  :  '  Chambers'  Journal  '  for  Sep- 
tember ;  *  The  Lever— Social  and  Political ;'  'The 
Free  Inquirer.'     The  Genuine  Gibbon,  &c. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  Published,  Price  Threepence, 

rpHE  LAST  WAR,  and  Definitive  Peace  in 
-L  Europe,  by  Victor  Considerant.  Late  a  repre- 
sentative for  Paris  in  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly. 


Wat  Tyler,  a  dramatic  Poem,  by  Southey  . .  0  2 

Theology  Displayed,  by  S.  Curtis,  bds 1  0 

Do.               Do.           wrapper 0  9 

Mackintosh  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 

God  0  8 

Voltaire's  Important  Examination  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures    0  6 

Geology  and  the  Pentateuch 0  9 

Right  of  Free  Discussion 0  3 

Scripturians' Creed   0  2 

Volney's  Lectures  on  History,  bds 1  6 

Do.            Do.            Do.            wrapper    ....  1  0 

Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires 3  0 

Do.           Law  of  Nature  ... » 0  4 

Cerebral  Physiology  and  Materialism 0  4 

A  Few  Words  on  the  Christian's  Creed,  by  C. 

Bradlaugh,  jun 0  1 

James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  ?assage.  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Just  Published,  Price  Is.  6d., 

THOUGHTS    ON   THE   NATURE  OF  MAN, 
THE  PROPAGATION  OF  CREEDS,  AND 
THE  FORMATION  of  HUMAN  CHAR.\CT£R. 

*  Man  know  thyself,  all  knowledge  centres  here.' 

Young. 
'  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.'— Pope. 
'  Of  all  knowledge,  the  wise  and  the  good  seek  most 
to  know  themselves.'— SArt/cs/zere. 

London :  Joseph  Clayton,  265,  Strand ;  and  may 
be  obtained,  by  order,  from  all  other  Booksellers, 
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An  old  man,  a  native  of  Peebles,  and  who  earns  an  honest  livelihood  as  a  hawker 
of  tea,  was  Ihtely  overtaken  on  the  road  by  a  respectable  looking  individual — who 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh, 
of  Free  Kirk  and  Ragged  School  notoriety — when  the  following  colloquy  ensued. 
'Well,  old  man,  do  you  sell  books?'  inquired  the  rev.  gentleman.  'No,  but  I 
always  carry  with  me  a  few  pamphlets,  papers,  &c.,  with  a  view  of  disseminating 
the  truths  they  contain.  For  example,  I  have  here  the  Northern  tSfar,  the  demo- 
cratic societies'  tracts,  and  the  Reasoner.^  '  Oh,  then  you  are  an  infidel,  are  you  V 
asked  his  reverence.  '  No,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  I  am  but  a  short  (Astance  from  where 
I  was  bom,  and  where  I  have  spent  the  most  of  my  days,  and  I  will  defy  you  to 
find  any  man  who  can  honestly  say  that  he  has  ever  found  me  unfaithful  to  what  I 
believed  to  be  truth.  Therefore,  I  am  not  an  infidel ;  yet  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
Bible.'  '  Then  I  suppose  you  spend  your  precious  time  in  reading  Voltaire,  and 
such  like  authors  ?'  *  I  have  never  read  Voltaire's  works,  but  I  sometimes  read 
the  Bible,  and  in  it  I  always  find  sufficient  to  condemn  itself.'  '  I  believe  you  are 
an  old  infidel  liar!'  was  the  polite  response;  so  saying  he  hastily  turned  and 
walked  oflF.  '  Judging  from  your  insolence,'  our  friend  called  after  him,  *  I  believe 
you  to  be  a  priest.'  This  rudeness  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Guthrie  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  he  is  well  known  for  his  liberality  towards  Catholics  and  others.  W.  S. 
This  week  has  been  productive  of  new  publications.     The  first  we  have  to  record  is — 

THE    REVOLUTION    WHICH    BEGAN    IN    HEAVEN; 
Or,  C(elo  -  Tartaro  -  Terra  : 

A  Dramatic  Vision  of  Time, 
From  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  to  the  Redemption  of  Man, 

BY    H.    LUCAS. 

London :  J.  "Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row, 
We  shall  find  an  opportunity  of  penning  a  notice  of  this  drama  of  unique  title ;  in  the 
meantime,  we  leave  it  for  the  perusal  of  political  and  religious  republicans.  Robert 
Owen's  Journal  is  the  next.  It  bears  the  external  appearance  of  Dickens's  Household 
WordSj  but  is  much  better  entitled.  This,  together  with  the  Christian  Socialist,  will 
be  sure  to  afford  us  matter  for  comment.  The  Christian  Socialist  already  does,  but 
we  have  not  time  to  attend  to  it.  Indeed,  we  prefer  seeing  a  few  numbers  first.  Let 
us,  however,  say,  we  are  glad  of  Socialism  in  any  form.  If  we  cannot  get  it  in  our 
form,  we  welcome  it  in  the  Christian  form. 

E.  H.,  Edinburgh.— It  equally  advantages  the  Reasoner  if  copies  of  Birch's 
*  Shakspere'  are  procured  through  the  booksellers.  The  cases  in  which  we  forward 
them  are  those  in  which  difficulties  are  experieneed  in  obtaining- them  in  the  usual 
way.  The  queries  of  this  and  other  correspondents  will  be  answered  on  Mr. 
Holyoake  returning  to  town. 

Any  one  having  a  copy  of  that  number  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason  containing  the 
song  of  *  Poor  Jesus  Christ,'  may  receive  a  shilling  for  it  on  forwarding  it  to  the 
Reasoner  Office. 

The  late  Mr.  Greaves,  whose  suggestions  were  always  worth  attention,  used  to 
advise  young  writers  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  'of,'  sub- 
stituting as  far  as  practicable  the  word  '  in.'  The  experiment  is  worth  trying. 
Mr.  Greaves  considered  the  indiscriminate  use  of  '  of  to  engender  slovenliness  of 
thinking. 

London:   Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row.— Wednesday,  November  6th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mantiind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


IN    WHAT   RESPECT    THE    EDUCATIONAL    CONFERENCE    AT 
MANCHESTER  WAS  NOT  NATIONAL. 


At  the  Educational  Conferencej  held  in  Manchegter  the  week  before  last,  I  repre- 
sented three  places.  The  meeting  at  the  Miles  Platting  Mechanics'  Institution, 
which  elected  me  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wiustanley,  Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood's 
agent,  did  so  in  consideration  of  efforts  made  in  the  way  of  Instructional  Reform  ; 
but  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  of  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London, 
and  the  Socialists  of  the  Garratt  Road  Institution,  (late  St.  Patrick's  Hall)  Man- 
chester, appcnnted  me  in  order  that  I  might  have  the  opportunity  of  representing 
a  party  to  which,  in  neither  Lay  nor  Clerical  Conference  has  any  generous  repre- 
sentation ever  yet  been  vouchsafed. 

At  this  Conference  many  speeches  were  delivered  on  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing schools  where  the  children  of  all  religions  might  be  taught  in  common  fellow- 
ship— but  no  word  was  said  of  schools  where  children  of  no  religion  might  meet. 
Many  clergymen  were  loud  in  demanding  equal  education  for  all  sects,  but  no  one 
had  a  word  to  say  for  those  of  no  sect.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  Newhaven,  America,  was  the 
only  one  who  said  '  will  you  not  find  tuition  for  the  child  of  the  Chartist  and  the 
Socialist  ?'  This  was  more  than  any  English  minister  said.  But  Dr.  Bacon 
stopped  short  at  the  infidel  and  the  atheist.  Even  he  had  no  place  for  them.  The 
Rev.  J,  A.  Baynes,  of  Nottingham,  was  the  only  English  minister  who  had  a  few 
words  of  generous  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  party  whom  I  represented ; 
and  he  did  not  specify  whether  or  nut  he  was  prepared  to  respect  the  convictions 
of  our  children.  As  for  ]Mr.  Cobden,  he  spoke  as  though  he  had  never  heard  that 
such  persons  had  existence  as  atheists,  or  that  their  feelings  were  to  be  respected 
as  well  as  those  who  were  so  fortunate,  as  the  world  goes,  as  to  be  able  to  believe 
in  the  theology  of  the  day.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  Free  Trade  in  Education, 
but  he  evidently  does  not  contemplate  that  we  shall  come  into  the  market  to  buy. 
I  have  therefore  to  complain  that  this  National  Conference  ignored  our  existence, 
our  conscience,  and  our  wants. 

Our  cause  is  not  to  be  advanced  by  obtruding  it  on  unwilling  ears,  nor  would  I 
condescend  to  do  it.  My  respect  for  my  opinions  forbids  me  to  oflfer  them  to  the 
world  in  a  mendicant  spirit.  I  will  explain  them  to  any  who  desire  to  hear,  but  I 
will  supplicate  no  man's  attention.  Where  without  humility  I  can  ask  the  privilege 
of  being  heard,  I  will — I  will  sedulously  seek  the  proper  opportunity — I  will  lie  in 
wait  for  it  through  long  years,  if  need  be — and  if  still  refused,  I  will  submit.  Thus 
those  whose  cause  I  urge  agree  to  act.  For  the  day  must  come  when  the  Chris- 
tian will  see  that  he  who  boasts  the  possession  of  the  true  faith  ought  also  to  pos- 
sess at  least  common  justice. 

A  public  dinner  party  provides  itself  with  a  Toast  Mastei',  and  an  agitation 
party  (with  an  ecclesiastical  opposition)  ought  to  provide  itself  with  a  Definition 
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Master — at  least  every  leading  term  ought  to  be  defined  as  to  tbe  sense  in  which 
the  Executive  themselves  understand  it ;  for  if  they  are  not  clear  as  to  what  they 
mean,  how  can  they  lead  the  public  to  unity  upon  the  subject  ?  In  this  Educa- 
tional (or,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Oldham,  wisely  advises  that  it  should  be 
called.  Instructional)  Conference,  no  definition  of  the  leading  term  of  the  agitation, 
'  Secular,''  was  officially  forthcoming,  excepting  this  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKerrow, 
Secretary,  viz. — that  '  they  meant  by  secular  unsectarian.'  But  this  is  defining 
one  word  by  another  which  has  never  been  defined.  If  that  which  is  unsectarian 
has  nothing  in  common  with  any  sect,  then  it  has  no  religion  in  it;  for  the  element 
of  religion  is  common  to  all  sects  of  Christians.  But  nobody  seems  to  mean  more 
than  this  by  the  term  unsectarian,  viz. — that  it  excludes  the  pgcwZtaWites  of  religious 
sects.  That  which  is  merely  unsectarian  in  this  sense,  would  violate  the  con- 
science of  the  atheist.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Rawdon,  said  I  could  not  object  to  '  the 
term  unsectarian  unless  I  was  a  sectarian  myself.'  He  did  not  give  me  the  means 
of  replying — not  defining  himself  what  he  meant  by  sectarian. 

When  Mr.  Cobden  suggested  the  leaving  out  of  the  word  secular  altogether, 
everybody  who  spoke  acquiesced  in  it,  and  it  was  not  till  I  thought  that  his  sug- 
gestion was  going  to  be  confirmed  that  I  rose  and  objected  to  it.  Dr.  Beard  agreed 
with  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  part  of  the  programmists;  Mr.  Lucas,  regarded  as  the 
founder,  agreed ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKerrow,  the  Secretary,  agreed  ;  and  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  resolution  agreed.  Mr.  .  B.  Smith,  M.P.  for  Stirling,  took 
the  same  view.*  Then  I  ventured  to  represent  that  '  many  of  my  friends  would 
object  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  unsectarian,"  and  would  be  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  word  "  secular."  It  was  not  often  that  I  had  objections  to  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  usually  so  practical  and  excellent;  and  although  he  had  supported  his 
suggestion  by  the  authority  of  a  great  Lexicographer,  I  thought  that  the  day  was 
gone  by  when  the  people  of  this  country  would  be  bound  by  the  definitions  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  word  secular  was  better  than  "  unsectarian,"  because  they  could 
not  well  define  what  was  unsectarian,  and  they  would  be  getting  into  the  old  con- 
troversy which  had  before  been  disastrous  to  the  progress  of  this  movement.  One 
high  in  the  respect  of  that  Conference,  George  Combe,  had  usefully  defined  "  Se- 
cular Education  "t  as  being  that  instruction  the  issues  of  which  can  he  tested  by  the 
experience  of  this  life.  Secular  instruction  was  neither  unspiritual  nor  unholy — it 
was  neutral.  It  agreed  to  leave  out  of  the  question  those  discussions  in  which 
every  sect  was  interested,  and  confine  itself  to  that  which  was  useful  to  us  here, 
believing  that  it  would  not  be  unuseful  to  us  in  relation  to  any  hereafter.' 

Many  other  persons  now  concurred,  and  a  discussion  commenced,  which  lasted 
about  three  hours.  Mr.  J.  A.  Langford,  of  Birmingham,  sent  me  a  note  to  say 
th?,t  if  I  would  make  a  motion  upon  the  subject,  he  and  the  Birmingham  delegates 
would  support  it ;  but  as  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Baynes  and  Dr.  Hodgson  spoke  with  great 
ability  in  favour  of  retaining  the  word  '  Secular,'  I  took  no  further  part  in  the 
debate.  Though  I  could  not  at  all  understand  Dr.  Hodgson's  reasons,  I  knew  he 
had  weight  with  the  Conference;  and  as  my  speaking  in  favour  of  the  word  '  Se- 
cular '  might  have  endangered  it,  I  kept  silence,  except  when  the  word  had  no 
advocates.  I  was  not  sent  there  to  carry  such  a  motion,  but  to  see  it  carried,  and 
seeing  it  carried  I  was  content.     I  went  not  to  hamper  but  to  help  the  Conference. 

*  Let  me  once  for  all  refer  the  rearler,  to  whom  it  is  accessible,  to  tbe  admirable 
reports  both  of  the  Conference  and  subsequent  Supper  and  Public  Meetings,  to  the 
Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  of  November  2,  1850. 

t  In  a  letter  in  the  Scuts7nan. 
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"When  Mr.  Cobden  ultiinatMy  withdrew  his  su^gfesHon,  iie  and  others  spoke  ot' 
the  unimportance  of  contending  ahout  a  name.  This  is  the  strange  doctrine  we 
sometimes  hear.  What  should  we  think  of  a  Commander  who  said  to  bis  men, 
'  Come  on  to  the  battle,  never  mind  your  arms?'  Yet  in  all  logical  warfare  words 
are  the  weapons  with  which  we  fight,  and  we  do  rightly  in  getting  the  best  we 
can. 

Mr.  Cobden  brought  to  the  Conference  an  advocacy  and  an  adhesion,  on  all 
hands  to  be  valued ;  but  his  peculiar  views  of  the  hearing  of  the  question  were 
evident  in  his  objection  to  the  word  secular,  which  is  the  only  neutral  ground  on 
which  all  sects  can  meet.  Mr.  Cobden  said  *  their  object  was  to  prove  to  their 
opponents  that  they  were  not  irreligious.'  But  if  this  is  to  be  done,  I  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  any  share  in  the  next  Conference,  as  the  opposition  may  point  to 
me  in  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  that  character  intact.  But  why 
should  there  be  such  anxiety  to  be  thought  religious?  Is  it  of  more  importance 
to  be  thought  religious  than  to  be  tolerant,  inclusive,  and  just?  If  Mr.  Cobden 
adheres  to  this  opinion,  and  the  Conference  should  accept  it,  the  proud  title  of 
National  should  be  relinquished,  for  that  is  not  national  which  does  not  include 
all  parties. 

During  the  Public  Meeting  on  the  night  following,  when  the  National  agitation  was 
formally  inaugurated,  I  sat  on  the  platform  from  seven  till  half-past  eleven  o'clock 
to  hear  whether  any  speaker  would  include  us  in  the  provisions  of  their  claims. 
When  I  found  that  those  who  should  do  it  did  not,  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Hickson,  editor  of  the  Westminster  Meview,  asking  permission  to  say  'a jew,  a 
very  few  words  upon  the  second  resolution,'  relating  to  secular  instruction.  This 
was  the  chairman's  answer,  after  consulting  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKerrow : — 
'  There  are  four  gentlemen  to  speak  to  the  second  resolution,  which  I  fear  is 
already  too  many  for  the  patience  of  the  meeting ;  but,  if  the  oppoiPtunity  should 
present  itself  afterwards,  I  will  call  upon  you. — W.  E.  Hickson.'  The  Rev. 
Mr.  McKerrow,  who  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  secretary  on  both 
days  in  a  manner  which  excited  my  special  admiration,  also  wrote  me  a  note 
saying — *  There  could  be  no  objection  were  it  not  unfair  to  occupy  the  time  of  those 
who  have  been  requested  to  speak.  Had  you  sent  the  request  before  the  pro- 
gramme was  made  out, it  would  have  been  accorded  to  you  gladly. — W.McKerrow.' 
But  I  could  not  send  a  request  to  speak  before  I  wanted  to  speak.  Preferring 
not  to  speak  if  others  had  spoken  on  our  behalf,  I  only  sought  the  occasion  when 
others  were  silent  as  to  our  claims ;  and  if  at  this  inauguration  of  a  national  party 
we  did  not  put  in  a  claim  to  be  heard  in  some  form,  when  could  we  do  it  ?  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Mr.  Hickson  rose  to  put  the  resolution,  I  personally  drew  his 
attention  to  my  request,  but  he  declined  to  listen  to  it  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
time  ;  yet  he  had  listened  to  several  speakers  unchecked,  who  had  spoken  without 
regard  to  time  or  measure.     If  1  could  have  spoken,  I  should  have  said — 

*  Gentlemen, — Your  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKerrow,  has  laid  it  down  that 
they  who  have  a  right  to  speak  here  "  are  those  who  have  travelled  far  to  be  with 
you,  and  are  friendly  to  your  objects."  I  have  both  these  qualifications.  More- 
over I  can  give  you  an  assurance,  which  you  all  profess  to  need,  with  which  to 
answer  your  enemies,  and  which  no  one  else  among  you  can  give.  I  observe  you 
only  propose  to  extend  the  great  benefit  of  public  instruction  to  the  religious  sects 
among  you.  Although  you  exclude  my  friends,  I  yet  rejoice  that  fraternity  is  so 
far  developed  among  you  to  enable  you  to  do  justice  to  each  other.  Though  you 
may  not  give  education  to  us,  yet  I  will  help  you  to  give  it  to  yourselves.  You  all 
fear  infidelity.     You  have  all  said  so.     Yet  I  do  not  fear  Religion ;  and  though,  if 
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we  should  propose  to  make  national  instruction  atheistic,  you  would  have  none  of 
it,  yet,  if  you  even  propose  to  make  it  religious,  yet  would  we  accept  it ;  for  we  value 
knowledge  so  much,  and  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  instruction  of  the  intellect, 
that  we  will  pay  any  price  for  it,  even   that  of  all  your  creeds,  if  they  must  be 
mixed  up  with  it.     So  much  for  my  friendliness  to  this  cause  of  national  instruction. 
And  here  let  me  say,  that  if  all  infidelity,  as  you  confidently  believe,  originates  in 
antagonism,  how  know  you  that  were  you  generous  enough  to  concede  schools  in 
which  the  child  of  the  atheist  could  be  taught,  that  you  might  not  one  day  boast 
temples  in  which  the  child  of  the  atheist  might  worship  ?     My  assurance  is  this, 
that  your  fears  are  utterly,  ridiculously  groundless  that  secular  instruction  will  be 
infidel.     When  I  think  of  the  public  progress,  I  wish  instruction  to  be  secular; 
when  I  think  of  the  present  progress  of  my  party,  I  pray  that  it  may  be  still  mixed 
up  with  religion.     I  have  looked  where  the  majority  of  our  converts  come  from, 
and  I  find  that  they  are  furnished  from  the  ranks  of  religious  teaching.     If  any 
man  among  you  will  be  the  friend  of  infidel  progress,  give  us  religion  in  abundance 
mixed  up  with  scholastic  teaching.     When  I  hear  the  religious  standing  up  con- 
tending for  Biblical  and  Credal  teaching  in  all  our  common  schools,  I  rejoice  over 
his  folly,  so  far  as  defeating  him  is  concerned.     One  whom  you  call  your  master 
told  you  to  render  to  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
which  are  God's;  but  you  seize  upon  the  undeveloped  soul  of  the  young  child, and 
mix  up  before  him  the  things  of  the  world  with  the  things  of  heaven,  till  he  does 
not  know  which  is  which,  and  he  grows  up  in  disregard  of  both.     His  perceptions 
blunted,  his  taste  destroyed,  he  grows  up  indifferent  to  things  sacred  or  secular. 
He  is  of  no  good  to  the  church,  of  no  good  to  progress — he  is  a  blot  upon  society, 
and  a  scandal  to  his  teachers.     Yet  this  man  I  can  win,  though  he  is  hard  to  res- 
tore to  duty  and  life,  because  he  is  accessible.     The  purely  religious  man  is  exclu- 
sive, and  he  will  not  hear ;  but  the  indifferent  can  be  reached,  and  those  we  can 
reach  we  can  win.     You  make  the  indifferent  by  your  mixed  teaching,  and  thus 
you  help  us.     The  wisest  and  the  fairest  of  modern  Christians*  has  told  you  that 
the  Soul  is  that  side  of  our  nature  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  infinite.     But 
this  can  only  be  developed  by  pure  cultivation.     In  political  economy  you  have  a 
division  of  labour,  and  you  know  its  advantages  ;    in  your  colleges,  you  have 
adopted  an  independent  study  of  philosophy, and  you  know  the  profit  thereof.  When 
will  you  act  as  wisely  with  regard  to  religion?     Every  professor  tells  you,  you 
cannot  learn  two  things  at  once;  yet  you  will  persist  in  teaching  two  things  at 
once.     What  is  the  consequence  ?     You  tell  us  that  God  is  the  name  of  that  inef- 
fable Being  who  sits  on  his  throne  of  Stars,  the  Mighty  Arbiter  of  human  destiny. 
Yet  you  prostitute  that  great  name  to  common  purposes.     5fou  spout  it  on  plat- 
forms, you  parade  it  in  lectures;  it  is  the  word  of  the  hour  in  every  newspaper;  it 
is  the  catch-wori  of  every  tract ;  every  man  hastens  to  hoist  it  as  the  badge  of  his 
respectability ;  it  is  abandoned  to  the  mob  ;  it  is  the  war-cry  of  factions,  the 
shuttlecock  of  parties,  and,  that  it  may  nowhere   escape  the   contempt  which 
familiarity  ever  breeds, you  condemn  it  to  be  the  tasTc  word  of  your  schools.     Then 
you  come  down  with  the  cry  that  the  people  have  no  reverence,  and  that  the  atheist 
has  taken  it  away.     When  the  atheist  is  religious,  he  will  have  a  religion  which 
he  can  trust.     When  he  believes  in  God,  he  will  not  treat  him  so.     Accept,  there- 
fore, the  disinterested  warning  of  one  you  consider  an  enemy,  and  make  instruc- 
tion secular  if  you  wish  to  save  yourselves.' 

G,  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

*  F.  W.  Newman. 
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PROTESTANTISM  AND  POPERY— THE  STRUGGLE   OF   THE 

CHURCHES. 


How  great  is  the  influence  of  fear  upon  human  conduct.  The  man  who  is  not  to 
be  moved  to  action  either  by  love  or  patriotism,  becomes  active  and  assiduous 
when  menaced  by  danger.  The  Church  of  England,  and  the  Dissenters  generally, 
have  been  very  inactive  for  the  last  few  years,  never  appearing  as  the  promoters 
of  any  great  reforms,  but  either  holding  aloof  from  all  movements  not  directly 
affecting  their  religious  interests,  or  else  acting  as  the  stumbling-block  in  the  path 
of  progress.  But  how  different  is  their  conduct  now,  when  they  fear  that  their 
only  true  Religion  will  be  superseded  by  the  only  infallible  Church,  that  the  Pope 
of  Rome  will  become  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church— that  Gorham  and  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Bunting  and  the  expelled  Wesleyans,  will  have  to  give  place 
to  Cardinal  "Wiseman  and  his  bare-footed  monks — and  that  the  baptismal  font  and 
the  communion  wine  will  be  finally  superseded  by  candlesticks  and  bells,  images 
and  relics.  To  the  mind  of  the  Protestant  these  things  have  as  much  terror,  as 
does  the  advancement  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  of  the  Catholic. 

The  cry  of  '  No  Popery  !'  is  again  revived,  deputations  wait  upon  the  Bishops 
for  advice  in  this  dreadful  emergency,  and  the  Dissenters  appear  to  forget  for  a 
time  their  internal  differences,  and  anxiously  consult  upon  the  best  means  for  avert- 
ing the  calamity  that  is  about  to  fall  upon  the  house  of  Zion.  Even  the  Puseyite 
committee  of  the  *  Loudon  Union  upon  Church  matters,'  which  believes  the 
Church  of  England  lineally  descended  from  the  Apostles,  declares  the  acts  of  the 
Pope  to  be  an  unquestionable  invasion  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Still  the  cry  is,  what  is  to  be  done  to  save  the  Protestant  religion  from  extinc- 
tion ?  Why,  very  little,  as  the  church  has  long  been  doomed,  and  this  crisis  will 
only  hasten  its  downfall.  The  signs  of  the  times  were  never  before  so  cheering  to 
the  friends  of  free-thought. 

An  alarmed  advertiser  in  the  Times  utters  a  war-cry  that  must  startle  the  souls 
of  the  pious,  but  which  only  serves  to  show  to  the  friends  of  reason  how  near  al- 
lied are  the  mummeries  and  absurdities  of  the  advertiser's  religion  to  those  of  the 
church  he  deprecates.  He  exclaims  :  '  The  Bible  or  the  Pope  ! — the  religion 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  mummeries  and  idolatries  (miscalled  religion)  of 
Rome  !'  This  is  uttered  as  coolly  as  though  his  own  church  were  free  from  absurd 
ceremonies  and  useless  observances.  This  advertiser  implores  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  to  '  unite,  and  strike— strike  the  blow  for  religious  freedom,  and  check 
at  once,  and  effectually,  the  daring  advances  of  the  Arch-fiend.  Form  a  bond 
of  brotherhood — enlighten  the  people— expose  the  pretended  miracles.'  This  is  one 
of  the  most  sensible  solicitations  that  has  emanated  from  the  religious  world.  An 
immense  amount  of  practical  good  will  arise  from  the  exposure  of  the  pretended 
miracles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  must  serve  to  show  the  absurdity  of  all 
miracles,  and  make  the  people  aware  of  the  many  priestly  deceptions  and  pious 
frauds  that  have  been  practised  upon  them. 

If  churchmen  and  dissenters  can  so  far  forget  their  differences,  and  form  a  bond 
of  brotherhood  in  order  to  combat  a  religious  enemy,  may  we  not  justly  call  upon 
them  to  unite  with  men  of  all  religions  in  any  cause  that  will  tend  to  the  elevation 
of  humanity?  One  is  apt  to  regard  with  suspicion,  judging  from  past  experience, 
all  cries  for  '  religious  freedom'  when  raised  by  the  partisans  of  religion.  Their 
religious  freedom  generally  means  freedom  for  their  own  particular  sect,  which 
does  not  make  them  any  more  tolerant  to  the  conscientious  dissenters  from  all 
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creeds.  If  they  would  unite  in  a  bond  of  brotherhood  for  '  freedom  6f  thought/ 
we  should  then  have  confidence  in  their  sincerity,  and  feel  assured  they  had  the 
good  of  others  as  well  as  themselves  at  heart.  But  this  is  only  the  old  cry  of  the 
'  church  in  danger,*  and  this  earnest  appeal  for  union  is  only  made  to  enable  one 
church  to  crush  another. 

The  struggle  that  is  now  coming  upon  the  Protestant  church  is  deeper  and 
more  dangerous  than  it  ever  had  before.  The  church  will  not  only  have  to  defend 
itself  from  the  Catholics,  but  it  must  fully  explain  its  doctrines  and  position,  to 
show  its  superiority  to  other  religions — the  people  will  then  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  its  worthiness,  and  examining  its  claims  to  general  support.  In  the 
efforts  for  superiority  between  the  two  churches  they  will  expose  each  other's 
fallacies  and  deceptions ;  and  when  that  is  done  there  will  be  really  so  little  left 
worth  fighting  about,  that  disinterested  lookers-on  will  be  induced  to  cry  *  plague 
on  both  your  houses.'  I  think  we  may  reasonably  infer  the  power  for  evil  that 
will  be  left  to  either  church  after  the  encounter  will  be  considerably  diminished — 
and  this  will  be  no  mean  source  of  congratulation. 

Austin  Holyoake. 

UNITAHIANISM. 
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I  REMEMBER  to  have  heard  Dr.  Priestley  say,  that  if  all  England  would  cordially 
examine  themselves,  they  would  find  that  Unitarianism  was  the  religion  of  all.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  day  for  men  of  sense  to  pretend  to  believe  in  the  Platonic  mystery,  that 
three  areojie,  and  that  07ie  is  three,  and  yet  that  the  one  is  not  three,  nor  the  three  one. 
But  this  constitutes  the  craft,  the  power  and  profit  of  the  priest.  Sweep  away  their 
gossamer  fabrics  of  fictitious  religion,  and  they  would  catch  no  more  flies.  "We  should 
d,ll  then,  like  the  Quakers,  live  without  an  order  of  priests,  moralise  for  ourselves,  follow 
the  oracle  of  conscience,  and  say  nothing  about  what  no  one  can  understand,  and  of 
which,  oiF  courscj  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  believe* 

The  Christian  priesthood,  finding  the  religion  of  Christ  level  to  every  understanding, 
saw  in  the  mysticisms  of  Plato  materials  with  which  they  might  build  up  an  artificial 
system  which  might  admit  everlasting  controversy,  give  employment  to  priests,  and 
thus  lead  to  power,  profit,  and  pre-eminence.  The  precepts  which  flowed  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus  are  within  the  comprehension  of  a  child ;  but  thousands  of  volumes 
have  not  explained  the  Platonisms  engrafted  on  them — and  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  nonsense  can  never  be  explained.  The  doctrines  of  Jesus  are  simple,  and  all  tend 
to  the  happiness  of  man.  They  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  detestable  and  demo- 
ralising dogmas  of  Calvin;  a  few  of  which  are — 1.  That  there  are  three  Gods.  2. 
That  good  works  are  nothing.  3,  Tha-t  faith  is  every  thing, dind  the  more  incomprehensible 
the  proposition  the  more  merit  in  believing  it.  4.  That  reason  is  of  no  use.  5.  That 
God  from  eternity  elected  certain  individuals  to  be  saved,  and  the  remainder,  by  much 
the  larger  portion,  to  be  damned.  That  no  crimes  of  the  former  can  damn  them — ^no 
virtues  of  the  latter  can  save  them. 

I  can  never  join  Calvin  ;  he  was  indeed  an  atheist,  which  I  can  never  be — or  rather, 
his  religion  was  demonism.  If  ever  man  worshipped  a  false  God,  he  did.  The  being 
whom  he  describes  is  not  the  God  whom  you  and  I  acknowledge,  worship,  and  adore, 
the  creator  and  benevolent  governor  of  the  world,  but  a  demon  of  malignant  spirit.  It 
would  be  better  to  believe  in  no  God  than  to  abuse  him  by  the  attributes  of  Calvin.  In 
truth  such  a  God  is  no  God  at  all,  and  to  pretend  to  believe  in  such  a  being  is  practical 
atheism. —  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  Letter  to  John  Adams. 
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JUDGE    HERTTELL'S     EPISTOLARY     CORRESPONDENCE     WITH 
DR.  THOMAS  COOPER,  ON  HUMAN  LIFE,  DEATH,  &c. 


fo  Judge  Herttell. 


Columbia,  S.  C,  April  13th,  1839. 
Thomas  Herttell,  Esq., 

Sir, — At  the  request  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Cooper,  I  write  to  you  a  second  time — my 
first,  dated  about  a  month  ago,  having  I 
suppose  reached  you  in  the  due  course  of 
mail — to  request  that  no  immediate  publi- 
cation be  made  of  any  of  the  manuscripts 
which  he  had  forwarded  to  you. 

It  is  determined  among  his  friends  to 
make  an  effort  in  behalf  ot  his  family,  to 
have  his  salary  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  and  this  object  might  be 
prejudiced  by  the  publication  of  anything 
to  offend  the  religious  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple here. 

It  has  also  been  determined  by  the  family 
that  as  socn  as  possible  after  his  death,  all 
his  MSS.  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Manners,  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  view  to  add  a  selection  of  them  to 
the  memoir  of  the  author,  which  Dr.  M. 
will  prepare. 

Dr.  C.'s  condition  is  nearly  the  same 
that  it  was  a  month  ago.  He  suffers  al- 
most hourly  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  each 
of  which  threatens  to  be  fatal,  and  from 
which  he  recovers  only  by  the  most  active 
medical  treatment. 

He  has  been  quite  indignant  at  an  article 
which  has  been  circulated  in  several  papers 
purporting  to  detail  a  conversation  with 
him  by  the  writer.  He  prepared  a  reply, 
which  prudential  considerations  for  the  in- 
terest of  his  family  alone  prevented  his 
publishing.  You  will  infer  from  this, 
that  his  religious  opinions  have  undergone 
no  change. 

I  shall  be  in  New  York  in  June,  and 
shall  do  myself  then  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing upon  you  and  communicating  more 
fully  in  person,  in  relation  to  our  common 
feiend  and  the  wishes  of  his  family  in  rela- 
tion to  the  MSS. 

Dr.  C.  desires  me  to  assure  you  of  his 
respects,  and  please  also  accept  those  of 
Your  obedient  servant, 


Judge  Herttell  to 


New  York,  23rd  April,  1839. 
My  dear  Sir, 

On  Saturday  last,  the  20th  inst.,  I  re- 


ceived your  letter  under  date  the  13th,  and 
which  is  the  only  one  I  have  received  from 
you.  Your  request  '  that  no  immediate 
publication  be  made  of  the  Dr.'s  manu- 
scripts,' will  be  strictly  complied  with.  I 
have  Dr.  Cooper's  written  directions  on 
that  subject,  and  they  are  incompatible 
with  any  publication  of  the  manuscripts 
in  my  possession,  until  their  author  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  religious  hostility  and  per- 
secution. In  my  hands,  his  writings  shall 
not  be  made  the  means  of  prejudicing  the 
sale  of  his  library  nor  the  continuance  of 
his  salary  to  the  end  of  his  official  year. 

I  did  expect,  and  last  year,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Cooper,  '  prophesied'  accordingly,  that 
on  his  demise  religious  professors  would, 
as  they  have  often  done  in  other  instances, 
get  up  some  religious  tale  of  the  '  death- 
bed conversion  and  recantation  of  Dr. 
Cooper  j'  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  believe 
that  such  a  work  would  be  publicly  an- 
nounced while  the  Dr.  was  in  life  and  able 
to  deny  and  disprove  it.  I  do  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  Dr.'s  friends  will  see 
and  appreciate  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing his  written  answer  to  the  alleged  '  con- 
versation' with  him  by  the  writer  of  the 
detail,  of  which  the  Dr.  has  indignantly 
exposed  the  falsehood.  That  document 
will  be  useful  and  may  become  indispen- 
sable, for  the  refutation  of  religious  slander 
and  to  the  defence  of  the  Dr.'s  high  and 
well  earned  reimtation  for  learning,  moral 
honesty,  and  moral  courage. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  what  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  Christian  religion — what  ah 
irrefutable  illustration  of  its  illiberal  and 
immoral  influence — what  an  unanswerable 
demonstration  of  its  '  evil  spirit'  of  injus- 
tice, intolerance,  and  persecution,  when  an 
honest,  learned,  and  benevolent  man  can- 
not, even  on  the  brink  of  his  grave,  be 
permitted  to  expose  falsehood,  advocate 
the  truth,  nor  to  defend  his  reputation 
against  slanderous  imputations  for  fear  of 
offending  the  religious  feelings  of  religious 
people— of  exciting  their  enmity — of  be- 
coming himself  an  object  and  perhaps  a 
victim  of  religious  slander  ;  of  hazarding 
the  loss  of  property  by  his  family,  and  of 
endangering  or  destroying  their  hope  of 
justice,  charity,  and  benevolence  from 
Christian  believers.     That  such  has  been 
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the  '  unholy  spirit'  which  has  been  mani- 
fested by  every  dominant  Christian  sect 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Constantino  to  the  present  day, 
none  will  deny  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  last  1500  years,  and  who  possess  and 
duly  appreciate  a  reputation  for  knowledge, 
truth,  and  veracity.  Surely,  '  infidelity'  to 
such  religion— unbelief  in  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  evil  spirit  of  religions  hostility 
and  denunciation,  is  more  consonant  to 
truth,  justice,  moral  practice,  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  than  any  reli- 
gious feelings  which  would  be  offended  ly 
the  exposure  of  falsehood  or  the  refutation 
of  religious  slander. 

Please  to  present  to  the  Dr.  ray  kind  re- 
gards. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Thomas  Herttell. 
No.  55],  Broadway,  New  York. 

Jtidge  Herttell  to  Dr.  Cooper. 
Dear  Sir, 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you ;  but  I  am 
aware  that  the  fault  is  mine.  Increasing 
indisposition  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
impediments  to  my  acknowledgment  be- 
fore  this  time  of  the  receipt  of  your  re- 
marks on  Jeremy  Benthams  work  en  Evi- 
dence, handed  to  me  by  Col.  McLord  ;  and 
your  '  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,'  re- 
ceived through  the  politeness  of  the  Messrs. 
Carvill  ;  for  both  of  which  you  will  please 
to  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  I  have  been 
so  circumstanced  as  net  to  be  able  to  read 
the  whole  of  the  latter  work  ;  but  I  have 
read  enough  to  induce  me  to  believe  that 
I  have  more  knowledge  and  pleasure  to 
derive  from  it.  I  mean  through  some  of 
our  daily  prints  to  notice  it,  and  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  m.echanics  and  work- 
ing men  particularly  to  the  lecture  on  Edu- 
cation, and  also  to  that  part  which  shows 
that  capitalists  are  indispensably  important 
to  the  well-being  of  the  labouring  class ; 
for  without  the  former,  the  latter  would 
obtain  neither  work  nor  wages. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  perusing  your 
remarks  on  Jeremy  Benthara's  work.  Soon 
after  I  received  it  Doctor  Avery  Downer, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut, from  the  town  of  Preston,  called  on 
me  and  stated  that  a  Bill  was  then  before 
the  Assembly,  intended  to  correct  the  il- 
legal decision  of  their  courts  of  law  on 
the  subject  of  the  religious  opinions  of 
witnesses,  &c.  He  had  purchased  at  a 
book-store  a  few  copies  of 'The  Demur- 
rer,' for  the  use  of  several  members  of  the 


House  who  intended  to  advocate  the  Bill, 
After  reading  that  pamphlet,  he  sought 
and  procured  an  interview  with  the  author. 
He  requested  the  loan  of  your  remarks  on 
Beutham's  work,  and  promised  to  return 
them  in  a  few  days.  Deeming  them  well 
adapted  to  the  time,  place,  and  occasion  for 
which  they  were  intended  to  be  used,  T  let 
him  have  them,  and  have  as  yet  deprived 
myself  of  the  advantage  of  a  full  perusal 
of  them. 

The  Bill  above-mentioned  has  passed 
into  a  law.  It  provides  that  *  every  per- 
son who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God' 
can  be  sworn  and  examined  as  a  witness, 
&c.  This  is  an  important  step  in  the 
'  march  of  mind'  in  that  State.  It  was 
attempted  to  add  to  the  above-mentioned 
test,  the  words,  '  and  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  ;'  but  the  motion 
was  lost.  Though  the  pro\isions  of  the 
Bill  seem  to  make  it  in  fact  but  a  half-way 
measure,  yet  in  its  effect  it  '  goes  the  whole 
figure  ;'  for  no  person  in  Connecticut  need 
now  to  be  deprived  of  any  right  or  piivi- 
lege  for  not  believing  in  the  existence  of 
a  God,  if  he  will  call  by  that  name,  that 
which  he  may  deem  to  be  the  source  of 
matter  and  motion — life  and  mind.  All 
that  can  be  required  of  a  witness  by  this 
law,  is  the  '  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
God.'  Beyond  this  no  inquisition  can  be 
held  on  his  opinions  to  ascertain  his  par- 
ticular notions  as  to  the  form  or  shape, 
mode  of  life,  intelligence  or  mental  attri- 
butes of  the  God  in  whose  existence  he 
may  profess  to  believe.  The  law  in  ques- 
tion defines  no  particular  God,  nor  autho- 
rises the  judges  to  define,  nor  to  require  of 
the  witness  a  definition  of  the  Go.d  in 
whose  existence  he  may  profess  to  believe. 
It  requires  no  man  to  believe  or  to  say  he 
believes  in  the  existence  of  the  Indian, 
the  Hindoo,  the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  or 
the  Mahometan  God  ;  nor  in  the  existence 
of  the  God  of  any  particular  nation,  sect, 
or  individual.  It  does  not  require  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  God  of  Moses,  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  Martin  Luther,  John 
Calvin,  Joe  Smith,  nor  the  Unitarian  nor 
Trinitarian  God. 

Neither  does  the  law  in  question  enjoin 
belief  in  the  being  of  a  God  who  existed 
from  all  eternity,  and  yet  remained  idle  or 
inactive  till  about  four  or  five  thousand 
years  since,  when  he  first  began  to  bestir 
himself,  and  laboured  six  days  to  manifest 
his  power  and  glory  ! 

It  does  not  require  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God  who  is  infinite  and  unchange- 
able in  all  his  attributes,  and  in  whom 
there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  turning ; 
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but  who  can  be  moved  by  the  prayers  and 
supplications  of  men  to  alter  his  conduct 
towards  them,  and  to  abandon  '  his  eternal 
purpose  for  which  he  pre-ordained  what- 
soever of  good  or  evil  cometh  to  pass  !'  In 
short  (the  law),  requires  no  person  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  the  God  of  any 
particular  age,  nation,  sect,  or  individual. 
And  while  it  tolerates  infidelity  to  all  other 
or  strange  gods,  it  only  requires  that  each 
individual  should  believe  in  the  existence 
of  his  own,  and  leaves  him  to  determine  in 
his  own  mind,  the  character  and  attributes 
of  the  God  in  whose  existence  he  consci- 
entiously believes. 

With  the  right  thus  recognised,  every  per- 
son can  legally  profess  tobelieve  in  the  exist- 
ence of  any  God  he  would  think  best ;  and 
the  Court  have  no  authority  to  question 
him — deprive  him  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege, or  to  subject  him  to  any  inconve- 
nience,.though  it  might  happen  to  be  a 
little  inconvenient  for  the  judges  to  concur 
in  opinion  with  the  witness.  All  that  the 
law  in  question  requires  of  a  witness  is,  to 
*  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  ;'  and 
all  those  who  thus  believe  are  regarded  as 
competent  witnesses  without  farther  ques- 
tion of  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  All 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  are 
Deists — hence  the  law  in  Connecticut  no 
longer  regards  Deists  as  religious  infidels, 
but  legal  orthodox  witnesses. 

The  more  I  examine  and  reflect  on  this 
law,  the  better  I  like  it.  Though  its  ex- 
press provisions  seem  to  be  somewhat 
tainted  with  the  old  Puritanic  evil  spirit  of 
religious  intolerance,  yet,  in  its  operation, 
it  is  as  liberal  as  if  its  phraseology  were 
not  liable  to  any  objection.  None  but 
atheists  or  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  God,  are  indicated  by  the 
law  as  incompetent  witnesses.  But  "who 
and  where  are  they  ?  They  are  no  more 
to  be  found  in  Connecticut  by  means  of 
any  legal  judiciary  inquisition.  The  ope- 
ration, if  not  the  express  provision  of  the 
recent  law,  has  excluded  them  from  legal 
cognisance,  and  placed  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  judiciary  power  and  proscription. 
If  by  the  term  God  is  meant  the  power 
by  which  the  universe  has  being — if  by  the 
term  God  is  meant  the  source  of  organic 
and  animal  life  and  intellectual  powers, 
then  no  man  in  Connecticut  need  to  be 
'  without  legal  faith'  or  a  legitimate  '  God 
in  the  world  ;'  for  he  who  witnesses  the 
being  of  matter  and  motion,  intellectual 
and  organic  life,  though  ignorant  of  their 
source,  may  call  it  God,  to  signify  a  source 
or  power  incomprehensible  ;  and  who  but 
those  equally  ignorant  and  more  presump- 


tuous, shall  call  him  infidel  to,  or  unbe- 
liever in,  the  existence  of.  a  God  ?  He 
who  sees  a  portion  of  the  universe,  may 
name  the  incomprehensible  power  which 
sustains  it,  God  ;  to  signify  a  power  un- 
known to  man  ;  and  who  but  those  pos- 
sessed of  the  evil  spirit  of  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance shall  pronounce  him  an  atheist, 
and  proscribe  him  as  an  unbeliever  in  the 
existence  of  a  God?  But  it  may  be  al- 
leged that  the  law  requires  belief  in  the 
existence  of  one  true  God  only.  This  ob- 
jection admits  that  there  are  more  gods 
than  one,  and  that  there  are  others  than 
the  true  God.  How  came  these  ?  The 
orthodox  answer  is,  that  '  Man  made  unto 
himself  gods.'  This  we  know ;  but  how 
are  we  to  discriminate?  If  man  made 
unto  himself  false  gods,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  God  from  those  ?  The 
true  God,  it  is  said,  '  made  man  in  his  own 
likeness.'  This  we  may  believe.  It  is 
also  said  that  man  made  God  in  the  like- 
ness of  himself.  This  we  know.  But 
whether  God  made  man  in  his  own  like- 
ness, or  man  made  gods  in  his,  is  not  im- 
portant to  our  present  purpose  to  deter- 
mine, since  in  either  case  the  likeness  is  the 
same  j  and  being  universally  admitted,  it 
follows  that  all  those  gods  are  like  unto 
the  men  who  made  them  and  who  worship 
them. 

Here  then  we  have  the  truth.  Men  at 
all  times  have  made  unto  themselves  gods ; 
and  however  they  have  varied  in  their  forms 
and  attributes,  their  actions  and  their  mo- 
tives bear  too  strong  a  likeness  to  those  of 
human  beings,  to  leave  a  doubt  of  the 
source  from  which  they  all  proceeded. 
Men  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations  have 
made  their  own  gods;  and  they  have  made 
them  according  to  the  knowledge  which 
they  possess ;  and  according  to  their 
knowledge,  men  at  all  times  have  defined 
the  attributes,  expounded  the  will,  and  ex- 
plained the  motives  of  their  gods.  Thus 
the  characters  of  the  gods  of  men  have 
borne  the  impress  of  the  human  mind  in 
which  they  have  been  moulded  :  and  the 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  man- 
kind in  any  age  or  nation,  is  strongly  indi- 
cated by  the  character  and  attributes  of 
the  God  they  worship,  and  in  whose  exist- 
ence they  of  course  profess  to  believe. 

You  remark,  *  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
say  what  sect  of  infidels  you  belong  to.' 
To  answer  at  large  the  question  implied  in 
that  observation  would  make  a  long  story. 
I  will  therefore  only  say,  that  I  belong  to 
no  sect,  and  am  hence  a  slave  to  none.  I 
am  an  advocate  for  the  equal  rights  of  all, 
however   right   or  wrong  their  opinions, 
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and  condemn  none  but  for  their  wrong  or 

immoral  actions. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  know  more 
certainly  than  that  I  have  no  knowledge 
bat  what  has  been  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  combined  operation  of  my 
senses  and  my  intellectual  faculties— that 
I  can  comprehend  nothing  beyond  the 
reach  of  these  —  and  believe  nothing  ad- 
verse to  them.  My  knowledge  of  this 
world  is  limited,  and  I  know  nothing  which 
has  happened  or  will  happen  in  any  other. 
I  know  not,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  I  was 
conscious  of  anything  before  I  existed  as 
a  human  being  5  and  I  neither  know  nor 
believe  that  1  shall  be  conscious  of  any- 
thing after  I  shall  cease  to  exist  as  a  liv- 
ing being.  My  mind  cannot  encompass 
nor  define  the  metes  and  bounds  of  infinite 
s[iace — comprehend  a  beginning  nor  an 
end  of  time,  nor  ascertain  the  source 
of  matter  or  mind.  And  although  we 
know  that  it  is  an  axiom  in  logical  reason- 
ing, that  there  can  be  no  effect  without  an 
antecedent  cause,  nor  cause  without  an 
effect,  I  know  not  the  cause  of  which 
this  world  or  universe  was  the  effect ;  and 
cannot  know  nor  define  the  time  when  it 
was  not,  nor  the  time  when  it  will  not  be. 
It  is  as  easy  to  imagine  and  comprehend, 
and  quite  as  reasonable  to  believe  in  the 
self-existence  of  time  and  matter,  as  in 
the  self-existence  of  a  living  being  who 
created  both  time  and  matter  and  all  things 
else  *'  out  of  nothing.'  It  seems  impos- 
sible that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  '  no 
time  was,'  and  as  certain  that  there  never 
will  be  a  time  when  time  will  *  be  no 
more  !'  Hence  time  must  necessarily  be 
self-existent,  as  nothing  could  exist  before 
time.  Having  by  necessity  always  been, 
and  by  like  necessity  always  must  be, 
it  follows  that  it  is  indestructible  and  eter- 
nal. 

This  reasoning  applies  vrith  sufficient 
force  to  matter.  Its  indestructibility  proves 
its  eternal  duration,  and  hence  its  self-ex- 
istence. But  in  truth,  a  self-existent  sen- 
tient being, — a  self-existent  intelligent 
Spirit, — a  self-existent  world,  or  universe, 
and  self-existent  time  and  matter,  are  all 
alike  incomprehensible  to  my  mind.    Self- 


existent,  living,  sentient,  and  invisible  be- 
ings are  not  objects  of  my  senses,  nor  is  the 
origin  or  source  of  all  things  cognizable 
to  my  mental  faculties,  and  I  never  could 
discover  that  others  have  any  better  means 
of  knowing  the  truth  on  those  subjects.  If 
any  persons  have  any  better  means  of  know- 
ing the  truth  on  those  subjects — if  any  per- 
sons have  obtained  by  supernatural  means 
more  knowledge  of  these  subjects  than  I 
have,  it  is  well  for  them.  They  know 
most  who  have  most  evidence.  I  under- 
stand nothing  beyond,  or  above  nature, 
know  nothing  I  do  not  understand,  and  be- 
live  nothing  against  my  understanding.  If 
any  have  had  supernatural  evidence  of 
things  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  natural 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  they  must 
believe  accordingly  :  when  I  have  such 
means  I  shall  know  as  much.  But  I  can- 
not on  the  natural  testimony  or  word  of 
men  believe  thai  which  required  superna- 
tural evidence  to  induce  them  to  believe. 
I  am  therefore  an  unbeliever  of  the  testi- 
mony of  men  who  profess  to  have  obtained 
through  supernatural  communication,  a 
knowledge  of  things  beyond  the  natural 
limits  or  power  of  the  human  understand- 
ing ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence 
or  justice  of  any  God  who  will  condemn 
and  punish  me  for  not  having  as  much  faith 
in  the  word  of  these  men  as  in  His  who, 
according  to  their  word,  deemed  a  special, 
supernatural  and  miraculous  communica- 
tion necessary  to  enlighten  their  minds. 
Call  me  therefore  Infidel,  who  will  j  I  have 
no  faith  in  the  supernatural  intelligence  of 
those  who  believe  that  they  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  truths  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  understanding ;  and  I  could  not  place 
the  least  confidence  in  their  testimony  or 
veracity  who  would  assert  their  knowledge 
of  truth  derived  through  '  spiritual  or  mi- 
raculous communication.'  And  although 
I  know  that  this  world  hath  being,  I  do  not 
know  or  believe  that  others  know  more  or 
better  about  the  antecedent,  immediate  or 
remote  source,  influenc,  or  power,  which 
caused  it  to  be,  than  I  do,  who  really  know 
nothing  of  the  cause  or  origin  of  matter,  life, 
or  mind. 

Thos.  Herttell, 


END    OF    CORREgPONBEKCE. 
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63 
.    Our  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Bation&lisation  of  Theology. 


ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  INQUIRER. 


Sir, — The  objection  which  Lucian  made  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  heathen  gods, 
that  it  was  a  wonder  that  they  who  beg^ot  so  many  children  in  the  early  times  should 
beget  none  in  his,  is  similar  to  that  which  I  have  urged  against  the  atheist.  And 
as  the  orthodox  Gieek  might  have  replied  that  the  gods  had  become  sterile,  so, 
will  having  no  pi  ace  here,  I  have  said  that  the  atheist  assumed  matter  to  have 
possessed  a  property  which  now  na  longer  belonged  to  it. 

In  every  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  animal  existence  from  material 
causes,  this  assumption  is  more  or  less  apparent^  In  the  theory  of  '  development' 
the  fallacy  is  concealed  by  supposing  an  analogy  between  creation  and  foetal  growth 
— thus  reverting  to  the  cosmogony  of  barbarism.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
assumption  of  a  change  in  the  whole  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  as  great  as 
that  from  the  egg  to  the  full-grown  bird,  is  not  less  than  that  which  ascribes  to 
inorganic  matter  itself  a  power  of  spontaneous  generation. 

The  doctrine  of  an  intelligent  author  of  nature  is  not  an  assumption — it  is  an 
inference.  From  the  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  we  infer  their  origin. 
It  is  granted  that  there  are  appearances  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  nature  which 
irresistibly  lead  us  to  conclude  they  are  the  eifects  of  a  designing  cause.  Now,  in 
the  idea  of  design  intelligence  is  included.  But  it  has  been  objected  that  an 
intelligent,  conscious  being  must  be  an  organised  being  ;  and  since  this  assump- 
tion leads  ultimately  to  a  contradiction,  the  extraordinary  inference  has  been 
made  that  the  thing  granted  is  false :  whereas  it  is  plain,  that  if,  when  it  is 
assumed  that  intelligence  implies  an  organism,  we  are  led  to  the  absurdity  that 
an  effect  (design)  may  exist  without  a  cause,  it  follows  that  the  thing  assumed  is 
false.  Ill  the  idea  of  an  intelligent  entity,  an  organism  is  not  included — they  have 
ever  been  distinct  in  the  mind;  neither  is  there  anything  in  analogy  to  countenance 
this,  for  though  we  had  no  experience  of  intelligence  without  an  organism,  we  have 
constant  experience  of  the  organism  without  intelligence.  It  is  known  that,  in 
examining  bodies  after  death,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  whole 
structure  entire,  and  yet  not  a  single  function  remaining.  The  facts  on  which 
an  analogy  is  grounded  limit  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  analogy  3  now  here  the 
nature  is  spiritual  (or  mental),  and  therefore  the  analogy  cannot  extend  to  form 
or  any  other  corporeal  quality.  The  *  bounds  of  this  knowledge '  have  long  since 
been  set  forth  by  Bacon.     '  It  sufficeth,'  says  that  great  logician,  '  to  convince 

atheism,  but  not  to  inform  religion for  as  all  works  do  show  forth  the  power 

and  skill  of  the  workman  and  not  his  image,  so  it  is  of  the  works  of  God,  which  do 
show  the  omnipotency  and  wisdom  of  the  maker,  but  not  his  image.' 

Observation  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  intelligent  cause 
of  the  universe,  but  we  have  no  grounds  in  knowledge  to  suppose  that  this  is  not 
the  final  cause,  and  we  know  that  our  inquiries  must  terminate  at  last  in  a  self- 
existent  first  cause,  for  a  series  of  effects  cannot  be  infinite. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  this  much  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  argument  from  analogy,  and  to  shew  the  irrelevance  of  this  objection,  that 
Mr.  Chilton  may  see  how  far  he  errs,  when  he  asserts  that  the  existence  of  God, 
which  is  indeed  an  inference  from  the  phenomena^  is  a  thing  assumed  in  order  to 
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account  for  the  phenomena.  The  questions  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God,  and  of  his  mode  of  operating  in  creation,  do  not  bear  upon  the  proof,  but 
upon  the  thing  proved,  which  is  very  different.  I  might  not  be  able  to  answer  the 
first  satisfactorily,  even  though  Mr.  Chilton  were  to  admit  a  religious  sentiment 
in  our  nature;  but  this,  of  course,  he  ignores.  However,  we  may  still  retain  our 
faith  in  the  existence  of  God,  even  though  we  are  unable  to  reconcile  his  attributes 
or  vindicate  his  ways. 

In  my  last  note  I  have  used  the  words  '  belief  and  *  demonstration  '  in  the  same 
loose  way  as  Mr.  Chilton  uses  the  words  *  doubt'  and  'disbelieve;'  but  I  still 
think  that,  as  Mr.  Chilton  professes  *  utterly  to  disbelieve  '  any  other  existence 
but  matter,  to  have  expected  him  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  motion,  life, 
adaptation,  and  consciousness  from  material  causes  was  not  unreasonable.  Mr. 
Chilton  asks  how  I  account  forthe  origin  of  the  first  pairs  of  animals?  I,  of 
course,  answer,  '  all  nature  is  but  art,'  they  were  made.  I  have  some  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  essentials  ot  atheism,  according  to  the  definition  with  the  cha- 
racteristics of  an  atheist  given  in  the  reply;  and,  though  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Chilton  that  it  is  easier  to  ask  questions  than  to  answer  them,  he  must  still  permit 
me,  in  quality  of  an  inquirer,  to  ask  one  more.  Since  all  that  is  necessary,  for 
a  man  to  be  an  atheist,  is  to  have  examined  and  found  the  fallacy  of  the  theist's 
arguments,  how  does  this  process  of  criticism  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
grand  cardinal  article  in  atheism,  which  we  were  told  (quicunque  vult)  '  to  be  an 
atheist,  every  atheist  must  believe'  that  matter  is  the  only  thing  in  existence  ? 

To  know  God,  we  must  study  man.  From  their  limited  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  ancients  have  sometimes  represented  the  Deity  as  partial  and  malignant. 
But  the  true  answer  to  those  who  require  us  to  worship  and  reverence  such  a 
being  is  not  to  argue,  as  even  most  atheists  do,  from  an  assumed  knowledge  of 
God,  that  he  could  not  hold  such  sentiments  or  act  in  such  way;  but  this — that 
the  sentiments  of  veneration  and  worship  cannot  exist  in  the  mind  without  a  suffi- 
cient cause,  and  that,  as  it  is  morally  impossible  such  a  character  as  this  given  to 
God  can  produce  them,  we  are  thus  left  practically  '  without  God  in  the  world,' 
and  their  representations  have  the  same  effect  as  atheism. 

This  is  a  great  question,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  hope  on  this  ground  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  have  carried  these  remarks  to  an  extent  which  may  demand  more  of  your 
space  than,  perhaps,  their  importance  merits.  Inqtjiree. 

EVIDENCE  OF  ADAPTATION  FOR  A  SUPERHUMAN  POWER. 


Sir, — There  is  only  one  portion  of  Mr.  Parry's  letter  [ante  231]  to  which  I  care 
to  offer  any  reply ;  and  I  do  not  use  the  word  *  care'  offensively,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  remarks  which  form  the  bulk  of  his  communication  have  been  so  fre- 
quently shown  to  be  both  illogical  and  self-destructive  that  further  examination  of 
them  is  no  longer  a  duty  pertaining  to  a  profession  of  atheism.  Mr.  Parry  belongs 
to  that  class  who  must  have  a  God  to  make  ihem  feel  comfortable;  Mr.  P.  has  his 
God  he  says  ;  but  what  that  God  is,  he  admits  he  cannot  tell  you  or  any  one  else. 
Why  is  this  ?  Because  he  has  no  sensitive  idea  in  his  mind  answering  to  the 
arbitrary  sound  of  the  word  g-o-d.     He  stands  up  for  sound,  not  sense. 

The  following  is  the  passage  to  which  I  refer  :  *  There  are  a  thousand  beautiful 
"  adaptations,"  clever,  too,  it  must  be  conceded,  in  this  orb — "  adapting"  power — 
for  there  must  have  been  sentience  somewhere,  impossible  to  escape  from  that  con- 
clusion— what?  "Chance,"  accident?"  colloquial  nonentities,  fortunate  cohesion 
of  atoms,  or  component  parts  ?  very  fortunate  ;  but  why  never  wn-fortunate  ?' 
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It  was  the  precept  of  a  sage,  that  men  should  always  first  inquire  if  things 
were,  before  they  asked  tvhy  they  were,  by  observing  which  rule  they  would  save 
themselves  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  and  avoid  an  exhibition  of  their  shallowness 
and  unphilosophical  mode  of  proceeding.  The  trite  anecdote  of  King  Charles 
and  the  fish  proves  the  value  of  this  advice.  Mr.  Parry's  exclamatory-interroga- 
tion— '  But  why  never  unfortunate  ?' — I  take  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  inquiry  for 
a  Master  of  Arts.  He  has  put  the  query  '  why  ?'  to  you  and  me,  before  having 
put  the  question  'are  ?'  to  himself.  Are  there  no  wnfortunate  cohesions  of  atoms 
to  be  observed  on  this  orb  ?  Is  everything  invariably  after  its  kind — perfect,  and 
without  fault,  spot,  or  blemish  ? 

What  does  Mr.  Parry  think  of  the  thousands  of  instances  of  abnormal  mem- 
bers and  faculties  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  human  race  in  this  country 
alone,  and  which  date  their  origin  from  the  foetal  state — such  as  hare  lips,  club 
feet,  absent  or  superfluous  fingers  and  toes,  hollow  roofs,  blindness,  deafness  and 
dumbness ;  of  children  united  one  to  the  other,  but  not  so  conveniently  as  the  Sia- 
mese twins;  hermaphrodites,  &c.  ?  or  of  an  animal  half-deer,  halt-horse,  born  in 
the  New  Forest  lately,  the  produce  of  a  mare  and  stag ;  or  of  a  lamb  with  eight  feet, 
four  ears,  two  tails,  with  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  the  other  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  dropped  at  Llantrissant ;  or  of  a  calf  with  one  body  and  two 
perfect  heads,  produced  at  Taibach  ? 

Are  not  such  instances  cases  of  the  'unfortunate'  cohesion  of  atoms,  whether  the 
atoms  were  God-directed  or  God-neglected,  or  their  aggregation  merely  the  result  of 
natural  forces  ?  If  the  world  and  all  that  therein  is  be  God-designed  and  God-di- 
rected— was  he  asleep  or  on  a  journey  (as  the  prophet  hinted  might  have  been  the 
case  with  Baal)  when  such  things  took  place  ?  But  if  he  neither  sleeps  nor  travels, 
will  Mr.  Parry  give  some  rational  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these  anomalies  ? 
I  consider  the  illustrations  I  have  given  amply  suflficient  for  my  purpose;  but  I 
might  have  cited 

'  The  thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to' 

had  I  deemed  it  necessary.  W.  Chilton. 

Bristol,  Nov.  3,  1850. 


IS  WOMAN  NECESSARY  TO  MAN'S  HAPPINESS? 


Dear  Sir, — What  with  benevolent  wishes  for  '  atheists  to  crawl  on  all-fours,' 
and  flaming  advertisements  of  'an  excursion  to  hell,'  your  readers  must  have 
begun  to  think  that  Sunderland  is  specially  favoured  with  an  out-pouring  of 
fanatic  zeal.  Another  proof  has  just  occurred  of  the  wonderful  development  of 
philosophy  and  morality  in  this  locality.  A  gentleman,  thinking  the  period  has 
now  arrived  in  the  world's  history  for  the  solution  of  the  question  '  Is  woman 
necessary  to  man's  happiness  ?'  has  announced  his  intention  of  lecturing  on  the 
subject.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  the  gentleman's  opinions  on  this  abstruse  ques- 
tion, but  think  the  mere  announcement  of  it  shows  a  wonderful  development  of  the 
sense  of  justice,  and  perhaps  we  may  next  be  favoured  with  lectures  on  the  follow- 
ing similar  subjects,  viz., '  Are  horses,  or  dogs,  or  great  coats,  or  boots  necessary 
to  man's  happiness  ?'  for  I  think  the  mere  asking  of  this  question  associates 
woman  with  those  other  adjuncts  to  man's  happiness.  Whether  the  presence  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  George  Sand,  or  Mrs.  Martin  at  this  gentleman's  lecture 
would  conduce  to  his  happiness,  would,  I  think,  be  a  very  doubtful  question. 

J.  B. 
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CARDIN^AL  WISEMAN  AN[D  ROME'S  TERMS. 


Sir, — In  reading  tha  Latnp  No.  S4, 1  nvus  much  struck  ah  ith  the  following  para- 
graph : — '  A  Bill  for  <.iploraafcic  relations  with  Rome,  and  on  Rotne^s  terms,  mn^i 
be  passed  by  the  British  Legislature,  Britain  must  yield,  as  the  younger  state 
should — Rome  cannot  bend.  Her  Legate  must  be  received  at  St.  James's,  and 
that  Legate  must  be  a  Cardinal.  Verily,  too,  (it  is  our  impression)  the  Cardinal's 
hat  will  be  quite  as  attractive  and  as  comely  an  object  in  a  court  cavalcade,  as  th^ 
jewelled  turban  of  an  infidel,  or  even  the  variegated  caftan  of  a  Persian  ambassador.' 

What  may  be 'Rome's  terms'  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  but  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Romish  Church  I  think  that  the 
terms  would  be  somewhat  as  follows :  unconditional  submission  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  handsome  payment  for  absolution  for  past  offences.  However,  Mr. 
Editor,  this  paragraph  is  imperative — '  Britain  must  yield' — and  I  think  you  had 
better  intimate  to  your  'European  Democracy  '  friends  in  the  Leader^  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  their  efforts  to  save  us,  as  it  is  so  decreed  by  his  infallible  holiness,  ai^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  Rome's  Perms,  on  our  yielding,  would  be  delivery 
up  of  Joseph  Mazzini  and  his  coadjutors. 

I  will  give  a  few  reasons  why  all  these  '  musts  '  can  never  happen.  1st.  A  bill 
for  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome  on  Rom^''s  terms  can  never  be  passed  while  w.e 
have  so  many  bishops,  their  sons,  brothers,  and  others  connected  with  the  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  of  the  Church  of  England  in  that  legislature.  2nd.  Britain 
cannot  yield  because  Rome  is  behind  Britain  in  civilisation.  Britain  has  progressed 
too  far  for  the  winking  virgin  of  Rimini  and  the  Inquisition  of  Rome.  3rd.  The 
Legate  may  go  to  St.  James's,  but  the  precincts  of  St.  James's  contain  few  of  the 
people;  and  unless  Cardinal  Nicholas  rests  contended  with  the  semblance  of  a 
power  he  does  not  possess,  I  .would  tell  him  that  he  will  lose  the  little  he  has  got, 
for  in  our  country,  although  we  have  given  up  bull  baiting,  still  the  introduction 
of  a  new  breed  of  bulls  might  prove  a  great  temptation  to  begin  again. 

C.  Bradlaugh,  Jun. 

COMMENT. 


Sir, — We  follow  the  fashions  of  London  and  Paris,  but  not  of  heaven.  On  the 
Lord's  day  there  is  no  work,  but  on  the  week,  or  people's  days,  what  is  there  hut 
work?  In  His  realms  'seraphims  continually  do  pray  1'  But  we  do  not  encou- 
rage beggars,, or  allow  their  pertinacious  supplications.  Seraphims  would  be  sent 
to  prison  here. 

King  Lear  had  many  of  Jehovah's  attributes,  and  he  treated  his  daughters  as 
they  may  expect  to  be  treated  by  the  God  of  the  Bible ;  hereafter  Cordelia  may 
have  to  lose  her  inheritance  a  second  time  for  straightforwardness. 

Angeina  B. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  LECTURES. 


Sir, — It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner  to  know  that 
Newnham  Travers,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  has  commenced  a  course  of  Wednesday 
evening  Lectures,  at  Finsbury  Chapel,  South  Place,  as  follows :  —  Nov.  13th. 
*  Cromwell,  according  to  Clarendon  and  Carlyle.'  20th.  'Diplomacy  and  Chicane.' 
27th.  '  Poets,  Courtly  and  Uncourtly.'  The  lectures  will  commence  at  7  p.m. 
The  foregoing  are  the  subjects  for  November.  P. 


'^ 


m 
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REASON    AND    RELIGION. 


Sir, — In  the  Reasoner  No.  4  are  inserted,  under  the  heading  of  '  Words  of 
Authority  on  the  use  of  Reason,'  quotations  from  several  popular  writers  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  the  tendency  of  which  is  that  the  Bible  and  Christianity  are  not 
opposed  to  reason.  If  by  '  reason'  we  noeaTi  that  power  of  the  mind  which  ena- 
bles us  to  give  due  weight  and  influence  to  all  facts  and  considerations  which  pre- 
sent themselves,  or  are  presented  to  the  mind,  and  to  draw  a  just  deduction  there- 
from, which  deduction  that  power  will  enable  us  to  modify  or  confirm  as  fresh 
facts  and  considerations  continue  to  be  presented  or  present  themselves  to  the 
mind.  If  this  is  what  is  called  *  reason,'  have  these  writers  exercised  this  power 
fully  and  fairly  ?  K.  S. 

'  Reasoner'  Shilling  List  for  Vol.  X. — Previously  acknowledged  in  No.  4, 
222s.  9d.— S.  T.,  Liverpool  (weekly),  23.— E.  B.,  10s.— A.  P.,  2s.  6d.— H.  M.,  3s. 
— An  unknown  friend,  signing  himself  P.  T.,  100s. — E.  and  W.  McKim,  Is.  6d. — 
E.  Jervis,  Hanley,  Is. — H.  Redfern,  ditto.  Is. — Mr.  James  Motherwell,  of  Paisley, 
sends  the  following  : — David  Glassford  5s.,  James  McGhee  2s.,  James  McFarlane 
2s.,  Mrs.  Robertson  2s.,  James  Motherwell  2s.,  Peter  Thomson  2?.,  John  Parkhill 
Is.,  John  Riddell  Is.,  Thomas  Glen  Is.  9d.,  James  Currie  Is.,  Oliver  McGregor  Is., 
Thomas  Kilpatrick  Is.,  George  Agnew  Is.,  Alexander  Millar  Is.,  Daniel  Cameron 
6d.,  Thomas  Rae  6d.,  John  Glassford  3d.,  Peter  Thomson,  Banhead,for  one  copy  of 
'Thoughts,'  Is.— K. Blackburn,  Is.— M.  T.  F.,  Is.     Making  a  total  of  37ls.  9d. 

Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee. — Previously  acknowledged  770 
Sixpences.— Mr.  Saull,  6d.— Mr.  W.  Bendall,  6d.— Mr.  Gray,  6d.— Mr.  H.,  6d. 
— James  McFarlane,  li.     Total,  776. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square— Nov.  17th  [7],  Mr.  Peter  Living, 
ston,  *  Napoleon  and  War.* 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Nov.  17th  [7],  a 
Lecture. 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Nov.  17th  [Uj  a.m.,] 
W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  'Christ.' 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.  —  Nov.  17th  [7i],  Mr.  C.  Southwell  will 
Lecture.  . 

E--*ex  Coffee  House,  42^,  Church  St.,  Bethnal 
Green.— Nov.  17  [7^\,  W.  W.  Broom,  '  Works  of 
Thomas  Cooper.' 

Temperance  Hall, Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
—Nov.  17th  [11  a.m.],  I\fr.  C.  Bradlaugh,  'Pope 
Pius,  Pope  Bunting,  and  P<  pe  Packer.'  [7  pm.], 
Mr.  H.  T.  Holyoa*e,  '  Infidelity,  and  how  it  should 
be  advocated.'  

Now  Ready,  No.  6  for  November,  1850. 
t^V^UE     FREETHINKER'S     MAGAZINE     and 
1      Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.     Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages.  / 

Contents: — The  Political  Reviewer.  Oil  for  the 
Springs  of  Thought ;  or  Ponderings  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. Correspondence  :  The  Poor  Man's  Sabbath. 
Review  of  Books  :  '  Chambers'  Journal  '  for  Sep- 
tember ;  '  The  Lever— Social  and  Political ;'  'The 
Free  Inquirer.'     The  Genuine  Gibbon,  &c. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 

Just  Published,  Price  Threepence, 
rpHE    LAST    WAR,   and    Definitive    Peace    in 
JL    Europe,  by  Victor  Considerant.     Late  a  repre- 
sentative for  Paris  in    the    National   Legislative 
Assembly. 


Wat  Tyler,  a  dramatic  Poem,  by  Southey  ..  0  2 

1  Thaology  Displayed,  by  S.  Curtis,  bds 1  0 

I  Do.                Do.            wrapper 0  g 

I  Mackintosh  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 

!          God   0  8 

.  Voltaire's  Important  Examination  of  the  Holy 

i          Scriptures    0  6 

Geology  and  the  Pentateuch 0  9 

i  Right  of  Free  Discussion 0  :< 

I  Scripturians' Creed   0  2 

I  Volney's  Lectures  on  History,  bds 1  6 

j  Do.            Do.            Do.            wrapper    ....  1  0 

I  Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires 3  0 

I  Do.            Law  of  Nature 0  4 

>  Cerebral  Physiology  and  Materialism 0  4 

A  Few  Words  on  the  Christian's  Creed,  by  C. 

Bradlaugh,  jun 0  1 

James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 


Nos-  1  and  2  of 

THE  FREE  INQUIRER  in  Science,  Poli- 
tics, AND  Theology,  are  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had, through  all  booksellers,  of  Mr.  Watson, 
3, Queen's  Head  l^assage.Patemoster  Row, London. 

No.  1  contains  an  article  on  the  Theory  of  De* 
velopment,  by  W.  Chilton,  &c.,  &c. 

No.  2.  contains  a  Biography  of  G.  H.  Holyoake, 
by  Panthea. 

*  Written  with  unusual  excellence,  and  relying 
upon  its  quality  rather  than  quantity.' — Leader. 

'  Two  such  writers  (W.  Chilton  and  Panthea) 
guarantee  good  literary  support.' — Freethinker's 
Magazine. 
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Mnitratihe  ^atite^. 

At  a  Missionary  Meeting  recently  held  at  Hampden  Chapel,  Hackney,  one  of  the 
speakers  informed  the  audience  that  the  Victoria  Park  Missionaries  had  converted 
two  men  and  half  a  woman  for  the  small  sum  of  £30,  which  was  £30  cheaper  than 
the  London  City  Missionaries  could  convert  the  same  quantity  of  erring  creatures 
for.  We  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  lay  before  om;  readers  this  society's  *  scale  of 
charges  for  conversions.'  We  intend  to  allude  more  at  length  to  this  and  other 
Missionary  Meetings. 

Frederick  Wonham  writes  : — 'The  following  advertisement  appears  in  the  Times 
of  Nov.  1 :  "  Sunday  Duty.  Morning  and  afternoon  service  only.  Wanted  im- 
mediately, a  strong-voiced,  energetic.  Evangelical  assistant,  in  a  chapelat  the  west 
end  of  London.  Stipend  £60  a  year.  Address  X  Y  Z,  Mr.  Shaw's  Library, 
Southampton  Row."  Will  none  of  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner  meet  the  views  of 
the  advertiser  ?  In  two  respects  I  think  I  could,  but  should  be  sadly  deficient  in 
the  third.' 

[Letter.]— There  is  in  this  place  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  of  which  my- 
self and  the  other  subscribers  to  the  Reasoner  are  members.  Social  reform  and 
free  thought  have,  through  it,  received  such  impetus  that,  although  public  per- 
sonal exposure  is  forbidden  by  the  society's  laws,  a  little  of  what  is  said  in  the  so- 
ciety getting  abroad,  has  given  it  the  character  with  some  f earing  persons  as  an 
assosiation  for  the  propagation  of  infidelity.  "We  have  got  introduced  into  a  small 
library  which  is  attached  to  this  society  your  educational  works,  all  the  members 
having  a  more  or  less  accurate  idea  of  your  religious  opinions.  Some  months  ago 
a  traveller  (the  same,  I  suspect,  who  corresponded  with  you  from  Dunfermline) 
sought  out  our  society  to  present  a  copy  of  your  '  Logic  of  Death.'  The  seed  fell 
upon  the  highway  and  was  trodden  under  foot.  The  person  who  received  the  copy 
for  the  society  is  a  prime  representative  of  bigotry,  and  has,  I  suspect,  played 
Blandy  with  it;  at  least  he  refuses  all  applications  from  the  other  members  for  its 
delivery.  The  cause,  though  secretly,  is  cheeringly  advancing.  Some  men  (young 
like  myself)  would  read  the  Reasoner,  but  they  dare  not  apply  to  the  bookseller  for 
it,  shrink  from  its  being  seen  in  their  hands,  and  fear  to  take  it  home  to  have  it 
and  themselves  abused  by  their  parents.  Conviction  strengthens,  so  courage  will 
increase.  We  should  do  what  we  can  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Reasoner. 
This,  I  think,  should  be  the  great  aim  of  its  friends.  Support  it  we  may  and 
should  now,  as  through  the  Shilling  List ;  but  to  obtain  for  it  a  wide-spread  useful- 
ness let  us  give  it  a  self-supporting  circulation.  R.,  Scotland. 

Janvier,  of  North  Shields,  says  that  some  friends  there  have  presented  the  Rev. 
R.  Leake,  Methodist  minister,  with  No.  219  of  the  Reasoner,  and  a  copy  of  the 
'Logic  of  Death.'  Previous  to  supplying  him  with  these  works,  he  had  invariably 
propagated  the  absurd  notions  concerning  infidel  death-beds.  They  have  reason 
to  believe  they  have  effected  an  important  change  in  the  rev.  gentleman's  opinions, 
as  he  has  not  alluded  to  this  subject  since  he  received  the  above-mentioned  works. 

S.  A.  says  the  gentleman  who  holds  that  divinely  is  not  derived  from  'Dii 
vini,'  Gods  of  wine,  if  he  consult  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary  he  will  find  'Deus,' 
a  God,  as  well  as  '  Divus ;'  and  the  plural  of  Deus  is  '  Dii,'  Gods.  Divinely  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  of  '  Vinum,'  wine,  '  Vini,'  of  wine  ;  so  '  Dii  vini,'  Gods  of 
wine.    '  Divinus  '  is  also  a  conjuror,  *  Divina '  a  prophetess. 

Erratum. — Last  line  of  page  40,  for  '  Theism  could  not,'  &c.,  read  Things,  &c. 

London  :   Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  November  13th,  1850. 


AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editok. 

MR.    HOLYOAKE'S     PROVINCIAL    REPORTS. 


ROCHDALE,  CONCLUDED. 

We  left  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gaitskill,  if  I  remember  rightly,  struggling  to  get  through 
a  window.     The  obstinacy  of  the  window,  however,  corrected  that  aberration ;  and 
he  at  length  shot  himself  through  the  doorway,  with  the  velocity  of  a  locomotive 
determined  to  get  off  the  line.     Tradition  says  that  he  reached  the  street  in  perfect 
safety,  at  least  the  meeting  heard  no  more  of  him.     It  was  then  ari'anged  that  the 
clergyman  without  a  name  should  then  be  heard.     This  gentleman,  who  would 
give  no  name,  and  who  refused  to  have  any  name  given  to  him,  was  of  a  sanguinous 
temperament,  and  of  somewhat  sanguinous  speech.     We  are  forced  to  describe 
him  thus  personally,  as  he  refused  to  describe  himself.     He  wore  a  long  frock 
coat,  which  appeared  of  a  blue  tint — a  kind  of  hybrid ;   it  might  be  a  morning 
gown,  it  might  be  the  overcoat  of  a  Romish  priest — the  owner  might  be  a  sailor, 
lie  might  be  a  preacher,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which.     He  said  he  was  a  Baptist 
Minister,  but  he  had  neither  the  speech  nor  the  manner  of  one ;  nor  did  he  use 
any  phrase  peculiar  to  that  respectable  order  of  immersers.     He  spoke  of  having 
met  Mrs.  Martin,  and  attached  great  importance  to  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell 
being  one   of  the   laudators   of  the  character  of   Christ.      On   the   whole,   his 
speeches  were  liberal,  pleasing,  and  intelligent.     His  great  effort,  however,  was 
to  end  by  asking  me  three  questions,  on  Nature,  Matter,  and  Thought,  which  he 
could  not  answer  himself.     A  gentleman  in  the  meeting  thought  that  there  might 
be  collusion  between  us,  and  that  I  had  brought  him  there  to  speak.     But  as  I 
could  not  tell  his  name,  and  he  would  not  tell  it  himself,  they  readily  ag  reed  that 
I  could  not  know  much  about  him.     For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  a  vigorous 
interrogation  was  kept  up  by  the  meeting,  with  a  view  to  extort  from  him  his 
name.     He  made,  in  reply,  several  ingenious  speeches,  in  which  he  told  them 
everything  but  what  they  wanted  to  know.     Instead  of  joining  in  this  useless 
work,  I  desired  that  a  person  should  follow  him.     I  make  it  a  point  to  know 
always,  if  possible,  who  my  opponents  are,  and  I  never  trust  him  who  cannot, 
even  in  confidence,  trust  himself.     But  as  I  could  not  give  instructions  personally 
to  the  party  requested  to  follow  our  anonymous  friend,  and  as  he  had  not  read 
Miss  Martineau's  *  How  to  Observe,'  he  brought  no  report.     The  next  day,  a 
shopkeeper  informed  me  that  our  Baptist  preacher  had  been  collecting  money  in 
the  town  for  some  '  Sailors'  Society,'  and  I  suspect  he  is  one  of  those  inland  func- 
tionaries whom  that  unctuous  saint,  Boatswain  Smith,  employs  to  collect  little 
juveniles,  who  sing,  in  excruciating  tones,  that  marvellous  distich — 

*  Come,  sailors,  can't  you  rise  and  tell 
The  wonders  of  Emmanuel  ?' 

Next  there  appeared  a  curious  Christian  on  the  stage — earnest,  staid,  and  six 
feet  high.     He  held  an  opinion  that  Christianity  was  a  bird  in  the  hand,  forgetting 
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that  you  must  die  before  you  can  catch  it.  He  was  succeeded  by  two  poor  men 
very  ignorant  and  very  confident.  When  the  meeting  was  no  longer  willing  to 
hear  the  first,  he  called  upon  the  second  to  come  forward  in  his  behalf,  and  con- 
tinue his  story.  '  Should  the  first  be  heard  any  longer  V  Many  said,  *  Put  it  to 
the  vote.*  The  chairman,  in  grotesque  perplexity,  said  he  '  Could  not  see  the 
good  of  it.  If  the  meeting  heard  the  first  man  any  longer  they  could  get  no 
instruction ;  and,  if  they  put  him  down,  there  was  another  one  of  the  same  sort  to 
come  on.*  With  many  risible  acclamations  it  was  decided  that  a  change  could 
not  be  worse,  and  a  change  they  had.  Hereupon  an  old  hard,  working,  hard-looking 
man  arose,  full  of  force  and  loud-toned  garrulity.  He  laid  it  down  as  *  fundamental 
facts,'  that  *at  the  bottom  of  all  things  there  is  a  globulic  principle,  round  and 
circular ;  and  that  nature,  being  dead,  has  no  life  in  it.'  Having  established  these 
mysterious  propositions,  he  proceeded  to  divide  nature  into  three  compartments, 
which  he  thus  specified — *  1st,  mines  and  minerals  ;  2nd,  animals;  and  3rd,  vege- 
tables :'  and  out  of  this  hash  of  philosophy  he  adduced  what  he  called  a  defence  of 
Christianity,  which  Baron  Swedenborg  would  have  despaired  of  understanding. 
Though  no  one  could  help  merriment  at  the  strange  things  this  old  man  said,  his 
simplicity  and  heartiness  excited  general  respect.  The  chairman  in  the  end  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  lecture  I  had  delivered  on  the  *  Moral  Aspects  of  Atheism  ' 
demanded  other  notice  than  that  which  it  had  received,  and  that  the  clergy  of 
Rochdale  owed  it  to  the  respectability  of  that  public  meeting,  if  not  to  their 
dignity  and  their  cause,  to  put  in  a  better  defence  than  that  which  they  had 
suffered  to  be  put  in  by  others.  For  myself  I  drew  this  moral,  that  though  we  had 
failed  to  elicit  the  strength,  we  had  had  a  painful  display  of  the  weakness,  of 
Christianity.  What  could  more  signally  manifest  the  disastrous  quality  of  their 
training  than  the  rudeness  and  incoherence  which  their  partisans  had  displayed  ? 
They  deny  to  us  morality.  We  had  shown  them  the  grounds  on  which  we  estab- 
lished it.  Could  they  defeat  us  there,  they  might  destroy  us.  If  they  neglected 
so  good  an  opportunity,  the  advantage  was  ours.  The  public  knew  it  was  not 
from  want  of  will  on  their  part  that  they  did  not  invalidate  our  position. 

Concluding  this  notice  of  Rochdale,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  *  Red  Republican,'  calling  upon  me  to  advise  the  formation  of  a  branch  of 
a  *  National  Charter  and  Social  Reform  Union.'  Now  that  the  address  is 
issued  from  the  Democratic  Conference,  in  London,  it  will  probably  receive  the 
attention  of  Rochdale  friends. 

This  town  presents  the  most  instructive  example  extant  of  a  co-operative  expe- 
riment. Those  who  are  curious  upon  this  subject  may  see  in  the  Associative 
department  of  the  Leader  some  explanatory  papers  embodying  the  principal 
facts. 

I  returned  to  Manchester  a  second  time  to  attend  the  Educational  Conference. 
The  article  in  last  week's  Reasoner  upon  this  subject  has  put  our  readers  in  pos- 
session of  the  results.  The  Weekly  Dispatch  and  some  other  papers  have  repre- 
sented that  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  was  carried,  aad  the  word  *  secular '  abandoned. 
This  is  not  true.  Mr.  Cobden  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  word  '  secular '  is  the 
established  descriptive  of  the  '  National  School  Association.'  The  clergy  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact  were  very  courteous,  and  I  experienced  none  of  that  rude- 
ness which  has  so  often  marked  their  intercourse  with  complete  dissenters.  On 
the  night  of  the  Conference,  I  delivered  a  public  lecture,  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  on 
*  Mistakes  about  Secular  Education,'  and  the  meeting  voted  unanimous  thanks  on 
its  account. 

On  Monday  evening  I  returned  to  London.    On  the  last  eight  days  I  spoke 
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seven  times.  Twice  I  lectured  in  Newcastle,  twice  in  Sunderland,  and  held  a  three 
nights'  discussion  in  Newcastle  with  Mr.  John  Mills,  of  Leeds,  phrenological 
teacher,  and  late  Unitarian  missionary.  The  curious  results  of  these  meetings  I 
shall  report  next  week,  and,  if  possible,  also  events  in  Leeds  a,nd  Sunderland. 
Having  addressed  two  letters  to  the  Newcastle  Journal  and  Gateshead  Observer,  I 
await  their  insertion  before  giving  them  to  the  public. 

The  progress  we  are  making  so  much  exceeds  what  were  my  expectations,  that 
we  must  begin  to  think  of  the  organisation  of  the  Freethinkers  of  the  country. 
Society  is  full  of  opportunity.  The  enemy  abandons  the  field  to  us.  No  clergy- 
men venture  to  gainsay  our  word,  and  our  advantages  are  without  parallel.  If  we 
occupy  the  field  open  to  us  with  energy,  and  have  as  much  enthusiasm  and  good 
sense  on  our  side  as  we  have  truth,  we  can  take  a  place  in  the  coming  struggle 
between  the  great  Protestant  and  Popish  parties,  which  will  greatly  exceed  any 
advances  we  have  either  made  or  contemplated.  When  the  Churches  fall  out 
Reason  comes  by  her  own.  Let  the  party  of  reason  take  care  to  be  there  to  claim 
it.  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

A    HALF    HOUR    WITH    A    RANTER. 


St.  Cyril,  at  the  head  of  a  large  party  of  primitive  Christians,  stoutly  maintained 
'  that  the  form  of  the  Saviour  having  been  described  by  the  prophet  as  without  any  out- 
ward comeliness,  should  be  represented  in  painting  as  utterly  hideous  and  repulsive.' 
And  there  are  very  many  people  now  who  render  Christianity  as  hideous  and  repulsive 
as  the  old  father  would  have  pictured  its  founder.  The  most  obnoxious  class  of  divines 
infest  the  homes  of  the  poorer  sort  of  mechanics  and  labourers,  where  they  indulge  in 
the  most  uncouth  behaviour.  What  with  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  singing,  pray- 
ing, and  preaching,  togetlier  with  their  own  frightful  exteriors,  the  poor  man  has 
enough  to  make  him  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  wits.  Go  where  you  will  in  court, 
lane,  or  alley,  you  must  submit  to  the  discordant  noise  of  ruthless  drummers  of  the 
gospel.  A  staunch  member  of  this  graceless  fraternity  fell  under  our  notice  the  other 
day.  He  had  plastered  the  walls  devoted  to  such  purposes  in  Wardour-street  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  with  a  placard  beginning  thus,  *  You  either  must  go  to  heaven  or 
to  hell.'  Its  authorship,  wehelieve,  lies  at  the  door  of  a  pious  Ranter,  who  piques  him- 
self on  the  gravity  of  his  bearing,  a  sepulchral  voice,  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  day  of  judgment.  The  other  day,  while  mending  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  his  usual 
occupation  when  he  can  spare  time  fi*om  the  '  work  of  grace,'  the  thought  came  into 
his  head,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  discovery,  that  the  whole  of  his  neighbours  in- 
cluding a  large  and  influential  body  of  picture  dealers,  *  either  must  go  to  heaven  or  to 
hell:'  he  imagined  he  already  saw  them  tied  up  in  convenient  bundles,  like  faggots  in 
a  woodman's  yard,  awaiting  orders  to  be  thrust  into  the  infernal  furnace  ;  whereupon 
he  jumped  up  from  his  stool,  kicked  aside  the  paraphernalia  of  his  craft,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  immediate  action.  First  calling  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  a  poor 
shrivelled  up  lad  who  was  working  at  his  side,  he  informed  him  of  the  two  courses  open 
to  him  in  the  event  of  his  dissolution,  adding  that  he  might  take  his  choice.  The  for- 
lorn youth  betraying  no  symptoms  of  surprise  or  fear  at  this  gratuitous  piece  of  infor- 
mation, the  master  repeated  it  several  times  over,  put  himself  into  all  sorts  of  contor- 
tions, and  sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  work  on  the  dinnerless  elf,  but  all  in 
vain  •'  The  lapstone  was  not  more  insensible  to  the  blows  of  the  hammer  than  he  to  the 
importance  of  that  extraordinary  disclosure.  The  discoverer  sat  down  to  moan  at  the 
futility  of  his  endeavours,  and  to  decide  upon  what  he  should  do  next.  On  a  sudden 
the  veil  of  familiarity  was  rent  asunder,  and  he  could  distinctly  see  into  the  window  of 
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his  neighbour's  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  ;  then  bounding  up  with  a  velo- 
city the  inspired  only  are  capable  of,  in  an  instant  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  astonished 
family  of  David  Morgan  the  cowkeeper.  '  You,'  said  the  inspired  one,  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  in  particular,  and  the  younger  branches  of  the  family 
in  general,  '  either  must  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell  !'  Old  David,  as  he  is  called,  is  no 
fool ;  no  one  was  better  acquainted  with  this  fact  than  himself  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to.  Yet  he  thought  there  would  be  no  objection  to  taking  the  opinion  of  his  communi- 
cative friend  on  that  point,  so  finishing  a  pot  of  beer,  a  beverage  he  preferred  to  his 
own  miljj,  he  put  the  question,  garnished  with  a  few  oaths  commonly  used  by  his  fra- 
ternity in  their  communications  with  the  cattle.  The  entranced  shoemender  heeded  not 
his  questioning,  but  stood  fixed  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  had  delivered  himself  with 
up-casf  eyes,  and  mumbling  something  between  his  teeth  for  some  minutes.  Having 
accomplished  this  tableaux  greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire, 
sat  himself  down  with  an  evident  attempt  at  the  gentleman,  and  politely  asked  for  a 
Bible.  The  Morgans  could  not  reply  to  this  piece  of  condescension  by  producing  the 
Holy  Book,  that  treasure  not  happening  to  be  included  in  their  household  arrangements. 
This  melancholy  announcement  caused  a  change  for  the  worse  to  take  place  in  the  dole- 
ful countenance  of  the  new-made  saint.  It  was  of  a  moment's  duration,  his  stall,  to 
use  his  own  words,  contained  the  treasure,  the  priceless  pearl,  the  bright  star  of  eter- 
nity, the  candle  of  the  Lord.  And  he  shot  himself  home  to  fetch  it,  where,  having 
aroused  his  half-starved  apprentice  from  a  pleasant  sleep  into  which,  by  the  kind  inter- 
position of  his  guardian  angel,  he  had  happily  fallen,  and  again  questioned  him  whether 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  which  of  the  two  places  he  would  adopt  for  his  future 
residence.  The  boy  intimated  his  determination  to  have  some  dinner ;  unable  to  endure 
another  word  in  reference  to  the  flesh,  the  man  of  God  made  a  second  bound  to  the  milk 
shop  to  look  after  the  soul  of  the  cowkeeper.  A  slight  circumstance  checked  the  ardour 
of  his  pursuit,  the  milkman  taking  advantage  of  his  interesting  friend's  absence,  had 
gone  to  the  cowshed  quietly  to  finish  his  pipe,  and  locked  the  door  after  him. 

Our  saint's  perplexity  may  be  better  conceived  than  described  :  at  first  he  thought  of 
breaking  down  the  barrier  which  stood  in  his  way.  He  held  his  finger  on  the  proof  of 
what  he  had  given  out  in  the  form  of  an  assertion,  and  to  be  thus  baulked  of  his  victory 
was  too  much  for  his  saintship.  He  cried  out  for  admittance,  he  implored  the  inmates 
to  allow  him  to  place  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  had  stated  with 
respect  to  the  arrangements  made  for  their  future  existence.  '  Unhappy  sinners,'  he 
exclaimed,  '  can  you  not  spare  a  few  short  moments  from  the  flesh  ?'  He  called  upon 
the  members  of  the  family  one  by  one ;  he  assured  the  wife  she  might  open  the  door  in 
direct  opposition  to  her  husband's  will,  and  the  husband  that  in  so  doing  he  need  not 
consult  the  wishes  of  his  wife.  Further,  he  urged  the  children  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
both  father  and  mother,  stipulating  to  convince  each  and  all  of  them  that  their  conduct 
would  be  perfectly  justifiable,  being  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  gospel.  Mrs. 
Morgan  pursued  her  household  work,  and  made  no  reply.  By  this  time  a  number  of 
hungry  and  ragged  urchins  had  assembled  around  him,  forming  a  numerous  but  not 
over  respectable  audience  ;  these  became  the  next  objects  of  the  kind  fellow's  solicita- 
tions. 

He  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  desperate  little  mob,  young  in  years  but  old  in 
sin.  "What  should  he  do  ?  He  held  aloft  his  Bible  ;  they  saw  nothing  worthy  of  note 
in  that ;  he  called  them  young  sinners — they  took  the  insinuation  as  a  joke  ;  he  assured 
them  the  devil  stood  ready  to  devour  them — they  did  not  believe  him  ;  he  poured  bless- 
ings on  their  heads — they  treated  them  with  indifi"erence ;  he  offered  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  their  salvation — they  declined  the  offer ;  he  tuned  his  voice  for  praise — they 
drowned  it  with  comic  songs  and  pelted  him  with  dirt,  till  at  length  looking  somewhat 
fatigued,  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  his  audience  and  the  particular  desire  of  the  police- 
man he  went  into  his  own  home,  congratulated  himself  on  the  successful  termination  of 
his  battle  with  Beelzebub,  and  voted  the  necessary  funds  for  the  poster  before-men- 
tioned, containing  the  explicit  announcement  about  the  hereafter  of  his  neighbours, 
further  stating  his  intention  of  holding  forth  every  Sabbath  in  a  sort  of  barn,  situate  in 
Pig's  Head-passage,  Wardour-street.  By  way  of  postscript,  he  invited  sinners  to  come  . 
and  be  saved.  Having  adjusted  these  little  matters,  he  fell  to  work  in  the  old  shoe 
department,  his  rich  and  varied  performance  having  occupied  only  three  minutes  over 
the  half  hour.  Christopher. 
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The  Report  of  the  Four  Nights'  Public  Discussion  at  Bradford,  between 
George  J.  Holyoake  and  John  Bowes,  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  and  the  Folly 
of  Infidelity,  &c. — Deeply  interested  in  the  great  questions  concerning  the  existence 
of  God,  his  revelations  to  man,  and  our  relations  and  duties  to  him,  we  opened 
with  considerable  avidity  this  *  Report.'  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  we  have 
received  from  it  much  satisfaction,  or  any  instruction.  Mr.  Holyoake,  an  avowed 
atheist  of  great  notoriety  within  his  own  circles,  does  by  no  means  manifest  that 
calibre  and  grasp  of  mind,  and  that  breadth  of  investigation,  which  we  expected 
to  find  in  the  leader  of  an  anti-theistic  movement.  He  is  remarkably  behind  his 
age  in  all  departments,  more  especially  of  mental  philosophy,  and  therefore  every- 
where assume?,  without  attempting  to  prove,  the  non-existence  of  immaterial  sub- 
stances. We  were  likewise  surprised  to  find  him  so  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  geological  statistics  as  to  say,  'Geology  proves  that  we  have  been  here — that  the 
world  has  existed — that  men  have  existed  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  longer 
than  the  Bible  gives  us  any  account  of  (p.  61.)  He  might  have  added,  without  im- 
pairing his  credit  for  veracity  one  iota,  that  geology  proves  that  Mr.  Holyoake  him- 
self debated  with  Mr.Bowes  on  atheism  thousands  of  years  before  Adam  was  created. 
As  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bowes,  again,  we  feel  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  They  do  not,  indeed,  abound  with  that  vituperative  element 
with  which  he  is  so  familiar;  for  the  mild  and  gentlemanly  deportment  of  his  an- 
tagonist, the  catholicity  of  his  subjects,  and  above  all,  the  apparent  consciousness 
of  his  mind  that  he  was  moving  in  a  sphere  of  thought  in  which  he  is  by  no  means 
at  home,  seem  to  have  imposed  a  curb  upon  his  spirit.  His  reasonings  are  most  in- 
adequate, however,  in  a  philosophical  and  logical  point  of  view;  and  they  certainly 
leave  all  Mr.  Holyoake's  great  difficulties  unsolved,  and  in  general  untouched.  He 
has  utterly  failed,  for  example,  to  meet  Mr.  Holyoake's  objection  to  the  current 
teleological  argument  for  the  existence  of  God, — the  argument  from  the  manifesta- 
tion of  design  in  the  works  of  nature.  He  seems  also  to  think  that  he  had  shut  up 
his  antagonist  by  asking  him,  'How  came  the  idea  of  a  great  first  cause  into  the 
world?' — an  argument  which  amounts  to  this,  that  we  cannot  have  any  ideas  at  all, 
except  such  as  have  objective  counterparts  or  archetypes  beyond  our  minds.  But 
by  such  an  opinion  all  Mr.  Holyoake's  ideas  would  meet  their  verification  in  ob- 
jective realities,  and  all  Mr.  Bowes's  too,  which, 'God  forbid!'  With  the  ut- 
most unconsciousness,  however,  of  the  bearings  of  his  views,  he  maintains,  again 
and  again,  that  'ideas  and  names  never  existed  about  unseen  (! !)  and  unknown  (!) 
objects,'  and  thus  not  only  takes  part  with  the  adherents  of  the  long-ago  exploded 
Cartesian  theory  that  *the  idea  of  God  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,'  but  perils 
his  cause  by  poising  it  on  a  one-sided  and  rash  determination  of  the  scholastic  de- 
bates on  realism  and  nominalism.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  to  pursue  the 
analysis  of  Mr.  Bowes's  argumentations.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the 
summary  way  in  which  he  settles  the  controversies  which  have  for  ages  agitated 
the  greatest  of  minds  and  even  of  Christianised  minds.  He  says,  for  example? 
*a  succession  of  any  kind  cannot  be  eternal'  (p.  41,)  and  thus,  at  a  stroke,  (whether 
in  the  midst  of  light  or  of  darkness,  let  him  say  himself)  settles  the  question  re- 
garding the  nature  of  eternal  duration,  which  certain  great  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers have, in  express  terms,  defined  to  be  'an  infinite  succession.'  Mr.  Bowes  was 
dealing  with  the  idea  that  there  cannot  be  an  infinite  succession  of  causes  and  efects, 
and  waxing  warm  in  his  subject,  ventures  upon  a  generalisation  of  his  principle, 
and  then  enunciates  the  axiom — 'a  succession  of  any  kind  ca.nnot  be  eternal.'     We 
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do  not  demur,  at  present,  to  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  we  should  certainly  like 
to  see  him  try  his  hand  at  a  demonstration  of  its  accuracy.  Not  only,  however 
does  Mr.  Bowes  thus  cut  with  his  sharp  sword  all  the  perplexing  knots  of  meta- 
physics, he  can  afford  to  speak  at  times  the  most  ludicrous  nonsense,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  says,  'That  which  has  the  power  to  exist  of  itself  (!)  has  the  power 
to  produce  what  we  see.  That  is  just  what  I  say,  and  that  power  is  God,  who  had 
the  power  to  exist  from  all  eternity '  //  The  man  who  uses  the  word  'power'  in  this 
manner,  and  will  yet  dabble  in  philosophical  questions,  has  need  to  learn  the  very 
first  elements  of  correct  thinking  and  speaking.  Mr.  Bowes,  however,  must  needs 
overwhelm  his  antagonist  with  the  names  of  illustrious  theists,  and  hence  he  speaks 
of 'Cawley,'  'Berkley,'  'Seldon,'  (p.  54,)  <fec.,  &c. ;  and  when  he  ventures  to  refer  to 
a  great  pantheist,  he  ealls  him  *  Spinozo '  (p.  134:)  but  all  of  these  names,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  were  mere  slips  of  the  pen.  Verily  it  would  be  well  for  the.great — the  in- 
finitely great  cause  of  theism  and  Christianity,  if  Mr.  Bowes  et  hoc  genus  omne  would 
learn  so  to  think  that  they  would  not  injure  and  tarnish  the  most  holy  and  impor- 
tant of  truths  by  their  miserable  defences. — Christian  News,  Oct.  24,  1850. 

The  Roman  Gig— When  some  young  Esculapian  hero  seeks  for  practice  upon 
human  beings  in  a  new  locality,  he  begins  operations  cautiously.  He  gets  a  case 
or  two;  establishes  in  a  few  families  some  confidence  in  his  ability  to  cure;  and 
then  ambition  says — Shall  he  set  up  a  gig?  Prudence  will  often  whisper  that  he  can't 
afford  it  yet.  But  then  speculation  interposes — 'If  you  would  stand  well  with  the 
world,  appear  to  prosper.  Talk  of  your  increasing  duties,  drive  to  and  fro,  give 
parties,  keep  a  tiger.  People  will  take  some  notice  of  you  then.  Be  visible.'  A 
dash  is  made  accordingly,  and  the  Gazette  inserts  a  little  memorandum  of  the  ul- 
timate resulf.  Now,  so  far  as  business  in  this  country  is  concerned,  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  premature  in  setting  up  its  gig.  We  oflfer  no  objection.  We  can  tolerate 
a  Cardinal  of  Rome  as  readily  as  an  M.D.  of  Padua.  But  Mrs  Grundy  cannot; 
and  in  this  case  Mrs  Grundy  should  have  been  consulted. — Examiner,  No.  2,230 

Mb.  Holtoake  at  the  Educational  Conference. — The  Christian  Times,  in 
noticing  the  meeting,  states  that  'the  good  New  England  pastor  (Dr.  Bacon),  wliile 
discoursing  so  complaisantly  of  the  operation  of  the  secular  education  system  in 
his  own  laud,  could  have  had  but  little  idea  of  the  party  by  whom  that  system  is 
chiefly  patronised  in  England.  It  was  probably  unknown  to  him,  that  one  of  the 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  conference  is  a  zealous  propagator  of  atheism  through 
the  periodical  press,  and  has  suflfered  imprisonment  for  blasphemy !'  Our  con- 
temporary further  observes  : — 'It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  the  editor  of 
the  Westminster  Review  presided,  and  announced  that  Mr.  Edward  Lombe — whose 
sentiments  respecting  Divine  Revelation  are  well  known — had  presented  the  funds 
of  the  Association  with  £bOO:—The  Witness,  No.  1163.  [Will  our  friend  W.  S.^ 
who  favours  us  with  this  notice,  see  that  the  editor  of  the  Witness  has  a  copy  of 
the  last  Reasoner,  which  will  show  him  the  reason  of  our  adherence  to  Secular 
Education  ?    We  will  take  care  of  the  Christian  Times. — Ed.] 

Danger  from  the  Priesthood. — Experience  has  shown  that  neither  the 
Catholic  spirit,  the  scientific  truth,  the  generous  morale,  nor  the  historical  honesty 
of  education  are  safe,  unless  all  priesthood  be  kept  at  arm's  length.  No  matter  to 
what  priesthood  education  is  enslaved,  so  that  it  be  enslaved  to  some  priesthood. 
There  must  be  a  qualified  rider  for  these  school  races.  He  need  not  wear  the 
mitre,  though  that  is  preferred ;  the  Cardinal's  hat  or  the  plain  black  coat  will  do 
— the  spiritual  Jockey  Club  has  various  insignia;  but  some  badge  of  Babylon 
must  be  shown,  and  then  up  and  mount.  No  paid  office  in  any  way  connected 
with  public  education  should  be  held  by  any  one  in  holy  orders  or  pretended  holy 
orders— Publicola,  in  Weekly  Dispatch,  Nov.  2nd. 
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THE    MORAL    WORTH    OF     CHRISTIANITY. 


BT  ATHEOS. 


In  the  *  Phases  of  Faith/  by  Francis  Wil- 
liam Newman,  you  will  find  objections 
stated  to  the  often  asserted  moral  worth  of 
Christianity.* 

Arguments  against  the  moral  worth  of 
Christianity  may  be  divided  under  two 
heads.  Under  the  first  head  objections 
may  be  made  against  the  theory  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  under  the  second,  objections  may 
be  taken  against  the  morality  of  Jesus. 

The  scheme  of  Christianity  is,  that  the 
world  was  made  by  an  omnipotent,  omnis- 
cient, and  benevolent  deity,  to  be  peopled 
by  him  with  a  race  of  beings  to  supply  the 
void  created  by  the  fallen  angels. 

We  may  stop  to  inquire  why  an  omnipo- 
tent, omniscient,  and  benevolent  deity, 
should  have  allowed  hisangels  to  go  astray  1 
why  he  should  have  punished  them  after 
letting  them  go  astray,  and  why  he  should 
have  converted  them  into  irreconcileable 
enemies  ?  I  take  it,  that  benevolence  is 
the  foundation  of  all  morality ;  in  other 
words,  love  and  its  attendant  attributes, 
mercy  and  forgiveness,  long  sufiering  and 
kindness.  Deity  was  omniscient  and  omni- 
potent, and  he  knew  and  he  willed  that  his 
angels  should  be  bad,  and  that  they  should 
become  to  all  eternity  objects  of  vengeance 
and  of  punishment.  Misery  therefore  was 
to  be  the  future  contemplation  of  this 
being.  Shall  we  not  say,  then,  that  the 
deity  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  not  a  benevolent  but  a  malevolent  im- 


*  Atheos  sent  a  copy  to  the  office  for  the 
purpose  of  verification. — Ed. 


personation?  If  he  was  the  author  of 
malevolence  and  not  of  benevolence,  he 
was  not  the  origin  of  morality  but  of  im- 
morality. This  starting  point  in  appre- 
ciating the  moral  worth  of  Christianity, 
does  not  give  a  presentiment  in  favour  of 
further  dispensations  of  divinity  and  mo- 
rality. When  the  world  and  everything 
good  in  it  was  given  to  our  first  parents 
they  were  perfect  in  all  respects  but  one, 
which  wanting,  entirely  destroyed  the 
work  of  the  creator  and  the  end  proposed. 
All  his  benevolence  depended  on  what  he 
foresaw  and  foreknew  without  providing 
against,  and  which,  therefore,  turned  out 
an  event  of  malevolence.  Tracing  things 
humanly,  our  first  parents  (and  in  them 
we)  sufiered  from  the  original  sin  and  im- 
morality of  the  creator,  who  made  his 
angels  bad,  did  not  forgive  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  we  became  victims  of  the 
enmity  and  retaliation  existing  between 
them. 

It  does  not  appear  moral  to  affix  such  a 
weight  of  punishment  as  death  to  such  a 
trifle  as  stealing  an  apple.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear moral  to  give  a  temptation  which  it 
is  known  cannot  be  resisted.  It  does  not 
appear  moral  to  do  anything  of  which  evil 
may  come.  Already  Deity  had  had  full  ex- 
perience in  the  angels.  We  did  not  ask  to 
fill  their  places.  He  had  better  have 
obeyed  the  laws  of  morality.  He  would 
have  removed  from  his  kingdom  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  suffering,  would  not  have  had 
recourse  to  sundry  dispensations,  counter- 
acted by  an  enemy  or  enemies  to  whom  he 
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never  showed  any  wish  to  be  reconciled. 
An  immoral  being,  such  as  Almighty  God 
is  painted,  is  really  an  object  of  compas- 
sion. Seen  from  the  point  of  view  in 
which  we  have  regarded  him,  his  life,  as 
known  to  us,  has  been  one  series  of  mis- 
fortunes. Deserted  by  his  old  angels,  he 
would  not,  or  he  could  not,  ever  make  up 
with  them  ;  he  could  not  make  new  ones, 
and  was  ever  receiving  annoyances  from 
those  he  had  turned  into  enemies,  his  time 
only  passed  in  tormenting  them.  Pleasure, 
they  say,  is  the  summum  botium,  in  the 
sense  that  virtue  is  the  chief  good,  the  ex- 
ercise of  benevolence  repaying  itself  in 
the  satisfaction  of  the  giver.  The  giver  of 
all  goodness  Christians  call  God ;  but 
surely  they  have  shown  him  leading  a  life 
of  malignity — an  unhappy  being  who 
could  never  have  tasted  pleasure  since  he 
has  been  revealed  to  us.  Having  the  ex- 
perience be  had  of  the  devil,  why  did  God 
allow  him  to  enter  the  world?  If  he  could 
not  help  it,  why  did  he  place  a  tree  in  the 
garden,  which  by  man  eating  the  fruit 
thereof,  transferred  the  property  in  man  to 
the  devil?  Why  it  was  tempting  the  devil 
as  well  as  man,  which  surely  was  not  a 
moral  occupation  of  the  Deity.  Instead 
of  pity  from  this  point  of  view,  we  cannot 
contemplate  the  creator  without  feelings  of 
moral  indignation.  If  we  allow  God  to  be 
omnipotent  and  omniscient,  he  could  have 
prevented  and  given  his  grace  to  his  angels 
in  the  first  instance,  or  made  them  repent 
of  their  revolt  and  become  an  instance  of 
his  mercy  and  glory  after  their  impotence 
was  shown;  we  must,  therefore,  ascribe  to 
malignity  and  immorality  his  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  devils.  Our  idea  of  jus- 
tice is  not  only  in  the  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals, it  also  pertains  to  the  prevention  of 
crime,  to  the  repentance  of  the  guilty, 
and  their  reclamation  to  society.  Then  if 
God  did  not  prevent,  punished  out  of  all 
proportion,  did  not  seek  for  repentance  or 
hold  out  any  hope  of  restoration  to  celes- 
tial society,  be  was  unjust.  If  he  was  un- 
just, he  was  immoral.  What  should  we 
say  of  a  judge  who  tormented  criminals, 
did  not  restrain  them,  but  let  them  loose 
to  make  more  criminals,  and  then  punished 


the  new  converts  to  crime  with  the  same 
punishment  as  the  old  criminals  ?  Was  it 
moral  in  the  creator  of  mankind  and  dis- 
poser of  events  to  hold  out  as  the  only  al- 
leviation to  the  misery  of  the  fallen  angels 
the  prospect  of  making  recruits  among 
mankind  to  stock  hell  ?  Was  it  moral  to 
make  mankind  for  that  purpose  ?  Yet  in 
the  divine  interpretation  of  divinity  that 
was  his  design.  A  better  hand  than  mine 
—the  great  Defoe,  in  his  *  Robinson  Cru- 
soe,' for  the  instruction  of  youth — has 
handled  this  very  subject.  The  state  of 
the  case  is  argued  by  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
his  man  Friday^  in  a  book  which,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  gave  you,  that  the  conversation 
might  be  given  to  the  readers  of  the  Rea- 
soner^  and  which  I  think  might  be  appro- 
priately referred  to  here.* 

When  Paine  said  he  could  not  believe  in 
the  Old  Testament  because  it  made  God 
so  immoral,  Bishop  Watson  answered  that 
nature  was  so  too,  and  that  God  made 
nature.  Butler's  analogy  is  to  the  same 
effect ;  the  freaks  of  Christianity  are  jus- 
tified and  attempted  to  be  made  credible 
by  apparent  eccentricities  attributed  to  the 
author  of  nature.  But  it  will  not  do  5 
Christianity  in  its  origin  and  history  is  im- 
moral and  unnatural.  Having  mentioned 
Paine,  it  would  be  as  well  to  refer  the 
reader  to  his  glowing  account  of  the  im- 
moralities of  the  old  dispensation,  which 
were  to  give  moral  worth  to  the  new  dispen- 
sation, or  Christianity.  This  is  also  touched 
upon  by  Newman,  in  his  '  Phases  of 
Faith.'  Having  saved  Noah  and  his  family, 
and  having  given  up  the  world  again  to 
vice  and  the  devil,  God  selected  one  nation 
out  of  it,  and  according  to  Christians  and 
the  Jews'  account  of  themselves,  God  was 
as  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  them  as 
he  was  in  his  angels  and  making  of  man. 
His  pleasure  still  seemed  to  be  punishment, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  intentions  only 
seemed  to  be  in  men  doing  wrong,  in 
doing  what  the  devil  bid  them,  or  what 
God  bid  the  devil  do  to  them.  In  all  of 
it  we  can  see  nothing  but  injustice  towards 

*  The  reader  will  find  it  in  No.  11, 
Vol.  IX.— Ed. 
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man,  a  bad  foundation  for  the  moral  worth 
of  Christianity. 

The  atonement  is  the  great  feature  of 
Christianity,  by  which  its  moral  value  may 
be  judged. 

The  moral  worth  of  this  atonement  has 
not  been  great  to  the  world.  All  the  ad- 
Vantages  of  it  are  promised  prospectively, 
upon  conditions  various  and  difficult  to 
comprehend,  upon  faith  and  upon  conduct, 
each  in  themselves  contradictory  in  their 
directions.  The  Jews  were  misled  by  their 
revelation,  and  so  may  the  Christians  be. 
According  to  the  condemnation  of  each 
other  by  different  sects,  how  many  will  be 
saved,  how  many  are  right?  None  !  They 
are  all  wrong.  We  ask  whether  this  was 
moral  in  Christianity  and  its  author  ? 

Dr.  Blair  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 

*  That  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  interpo- 
sition of  heaven  for  preventing  the  ruin  of 
mankind.'     And  he  further  tells  us  that  he 

*  discerns,  in  this  plan  of  redemption,  the 
evil  of  sin  strongly  exhibited  ;  and  the 
justice  of  the  Divine  government  awfully 
exemplified  in  Christ  suffering  for  sinners,' 
But  Thomas  Paine  rejects  the  whole  doc- 
trine, because  the  eternal  evidence  is  op- 
posed to  it;  and  he  roundly  declares  that 
it  '  has  for  its  basis,  an  idea  of  pecuniary 
justice,  and  not  that  of  moral  justice.  If,' 
he  continues,  *  I  owe  a  person  money,  and 
cannot  pay  him,  and  he  threatens  to  put 
me  in  prison,  another  person  can  take  the 
debt  upon  himself,  and  pay  it  for  me  ;  but 
if  I  have  committed  a  crime,  every  circum- 
stance of  the  case  is  changed — moral  jus- 
tice cannot  take  the  innocent  for  the  guilty, 
even  if  the  innocent  would  offer  itself.' 
And  the  practical  application  of  this  idea 
actually  takes  the  pecuniary  form,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  where  the  priest 
grants  the  psnitent  absolution  generally 
on  payment  of  current  coin,  or  what  suits 
them  better,  land.  Mr.  Francis  Newman, 
in  his  '  Phases  of  Faith,'  thus  argues  the 
question  of  the  atonement.  He  was  hor- 
rified and  amazed  at  his  Calvinistic  notions 
of  the  atonement,  and  at  its  injustice  ;  and 
he  had  abandoned  the  notion  that  by  the 

*  vicarious  agonies'  of  Christ  we  were  to  be 
saved.     He  had  arrived  at  a  resting  point, 


and  concluded  that  '  the  d^ath  of  Christ  is 
our  atonement.'  '  Nevertheless,'  he  con- 
tinues, '  my  own  view  seemed  more  and 
more  unmeaning  the  more  closely  it  was 
interrogated.  When  I  ascribed  death  to 
Christ,  what  did  death  mean  ?  and  what  or 
whom  did  I  suppose  to  die  ?  Was  it  man 
that  died  or  God  ?  If  man  only,  how  was 
that  wonderful,  or  how  did  it  concern  us? 
Besides,  persons  die,  not  natures  ;  a  nature 
is  only  a  collection  of  properties  :  if  Christ 
was  one  person,  all  Christ  died.  Did  then 
God  die  and  man  remain  alive  ?  For  God  to 
become  non-existent,  is  an  unimaginable 
absurdity.  But  is  this  death  a  mere  change 
of  state,  a  renunciation  of  earthly  life? 
Still  it  remains  unclear  now  the  parting  with 
mere  human  life  could  be,  to  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  divine  life,  either  an  atonement  or 
a  humiliation.  Was  it  not  rather  an  es- 
cape from  humiliation,  saving  only  the 
mode  of  death?' 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  an  account 
of  the  Mormons,  who  give  us  only  another 
edition  of  Christianity,  but  who  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body  of  Christians  on 
these  very  points — the  sin  of  Adam  being 
attributed  to  us,  and  the  want  of  univer- 
sality promised  by  the  new  dispensation. 
Joseph  Smith  accordingly  promulgated  a 
new  revelation,  in  which  he  made  Christ, 
after  his  crucifixion  in  Judea,  reappear  in 
America.  The  Mormon  creed  says,  'We  be- 
lieve that  men  will  be  punished  for  their 
own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  transgression. 
We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ  all  mankind  may  be  saved,  by 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  gospel.'  The  Rev.  Henry  Caswell, 
who  has  given  an  account  of  the  Mormons, 
heard  a  sermon  on  Mormon  doctrine  by  a 
preacher  at  Nauvoo.  '  He  began  by 
stating  the  importance  of  forming  correct 
views  of  the  character  of  God.  The  com- 
mon opinion  respecting  God  made  him  an 
unjust  God,  a  partial  God,  a  cruel  God, 
a  God  worthy  only  of  hatred — in  fact, 
the  greatest  devil  in  the  universe.  People 
in  general  had  been  traditioned  to  sup- 
pose that  divine  revelation  was  confined 
to  the  old-fashioned  book  called  the  Bible 
— a  book  principally  written  in  Asia,  by 


Jews,  and  suited  to  peculiar  circumstances 
and  peculiar  classes.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  supposed  that  this  vast  continent  of 
America  had  been  destitute  of  all  revela- 
tion for  five  thousand  years,  until  Columbus 
discovered  it,  and  the  good,  pious,  precise 
puritans  brought  over  with  them  from 
England,  some  two  hundred  years  since, 
that  precious  old  book  called  the  Bible. 
Now  God  had  promised  to  judge  all  men 
without  respect  of  persons.  If,  therefore, 
the  American  aborigines  had  never  received 
a  revelation,  and  were  yet  to  be  judged 
together  with  the  Jews  and  the  Christians, 
God  was  most  horribly  unjust;  and  he, 
for  his  part,  would  never  love  such  a  God 
— he  could  only  hate  him.  He  said  there 
was  a  verse  somewhere  in  the  Bible  which 
stated  that  Christ  had  redeemed  men  by 
his  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation  ;  and  had  made 
them  unto  God  kings  and  priests.  But  in 
America  there  were  the  ruins  of  vast 
cities,  and  wonderful  cities,  which  proved 
that  great  and  civilised  nations  had  for- 
merly existed  on  this  continent.  If  the 
Bible  was  true,  therefore  God  must  have 
had  priests  and  kings  among  those  nations, 
and  numbers  of  them  must  have  been 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Reve- 
lations from  God  must,  consequently,  have 
been  granted  to  them.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  therefore  only  portions  of 
the  revelations  of  God,  and  not  a  complete 
revelation,  nor  were  they  designed  to  be 
so.  Am  I  to  believe,  said  he,  that  God 
would  cast  me  or  anybody  else  into  hell, 
without  first  giving  me  a  revelation  ?' 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  it 
was  the  immorality  of  the  scheme  of 
Christianity  at  which  so  many  revolted, 
and  were  ready  to  join  a  Joe  Smith  who 


appealed  to  this  feeling.  It  was  to  amend 
this  immorality  he  preached  a  new  reve- 
lation ;  as  to  the  superstition,  that  was 
already  made,  and  he  had  only  to  add  to  it 
by  another  revelation. 

Horace  Walpole  (speaking  of  China) 
says,  '  This  China  is  indeed  a  bad  dose ; 
hundreds  of  millions  are  there  seen  who 
have  never  heard  of  Christ  or  Judaea  I 
Even  the  Salvator  Mundi  died  to  no  pur- 
pose ! — only  to  save  the  hundred  part  of  a 
fraction  1  What  an  insult  to  the  faith  I 
We  ought  to  have  a  crusade  against  those 
Chinese,  and  baptise  them  in  their  blood, 
by  all  means— the  shocking  infidels.'— 
Walpoliana. 

*  Clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day '  is  a  pro- 
verb. Christianity  should  have  been  as 
manifest  as  this  luminary  to  the  world, 
instead  of  being,  to  use  Scripture  phraseo- 
logy, a  candle  under  a  bushel.  If  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  of  Christianity  be 
attended  with  damnation,  Christianity  is 
morally  responsible  for  it.  But  Christianity 
is  no  revelation.  The  moral  worth  of 
Christianity  in  its  scheme  is  nought. 
Morality,  as  manners  between  men,  has 
been  known  to  the  world  ever  since  it  has 
been  known  to  know  anything. 

As  the  licence  is  conceded  the  Unitarians 
of  talking  of  Christ  as  a  man,  the  liberty 
may  be  allowed  us  of  speaking  of  Chris- 
tianity with  that  freedom  with  which  we 
should  be  permitted  to  speak  of  Paganism 
or  Mahometanism.  We  know  of  no  other 
in  which  the  moral  worth  of  Christianity 
can  be  fairly  tried.  We  have  put  it  to 
this  test.  If  any  shall  be  pained  with  the 
remarks  we  have  here  made,  let  them 
remember  the  point  of  sight  from  which 
we  have  looked  at  the  subject  of  this 
tract. 
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eSur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


REPLY  TO  J.  D.  PARRY,  M.A.,  CAMBRIDGE. 


Sir, — A  correspondent  in  No.  231,  whose  signature  is  J.  D.  Parry,  M.A.,  pro- 
poses several  of  those  difficulties  and  objections  which  in  some  shape  or  other 
have  beset  the  path  of  every  earnest  thinker  in  his  progress  from  supernaturalism 
to  an  atheistical  termination  of  doubt.  With  the  fullest  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy for  those  painful  workings  of  intense  thought  of  which  he  speaks,  I  will 
venture  to  offer  him  a  helping  hand  to  clear  away  those  well-remembered  obstruc- 
tions, which  doubtless  in  time  he  would  himself  have  removed  unaided. 

I  shall  meet  the  objections  in  succession  as  they  occur  in  his  letter.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  theism. 

He  says,  '  If  it  could  be  proved  that  all  things  have  been  as  now  from  eternity, 
it  would  not  be  at  all  a  conclusive  argument  to  me  for  atheism,  because  there 
might  have  been  an  eternal  presiding  and  guiding  power.  I  know  no  argument 
against  this.'     On  this  sentence  1  shall  make  three  remarks. 

1st.  The  question  is  not  whether  there  might  be  a  God.  There  might  be  a  sea 
serpent  a  hundred  yards  long — perhaps  there  is:  sceptical  naturalists  do  not 
attempt  to  prove  that  no  such  being  can  possibly  exist,  but  only  that  we  have  no 
trustworthy  evidence  of  its  existence,  and  that  the  various  accounts  of  the  mon- 
ster's appearance  are  either  highly  suspicious,  or  can  be  explained  away.  In  the 
same  manner  the  atheist  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  there  cannot  possibly  be 
a  God,  but  to  prove  that  there  are  no  signs  in  nature  of  such  an  existence,  and 
that  there  is  no  necessity  or  reason  for  supposing  such  a  creating,  guiding,  or  sus- 
taining power. 

2nd.  '  If  it  could  be  proved  that  all  things  have  been  as  now  from  eternity,'  and 
a  God  is  still  to  be  retained,  but  only  as  a  '  presiding  and  guiding  power,'  it  is  ob- 
vious tbat  he  is  no  longer  an  Almighty  or  infinite  being.  Matter  is  his  equal,  and 
in  some  sense  his  superior.  He  did  not  create  it,  and  of  course  cannot  annihilate 
it.  If  he  did  not  create  it,  matter  must  possess  positive  properties,  which  are 
positive  powers  ;  and  as  the  extent  of  these  powers  cannot  be  estimated  or  limited 
by  any  data  or  rule  in  our  possession,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  such  a  secon- 
dary and  superfluous  being  as  this  God,  '  presiding  '  over  an  eternal  material  uni- 
verse, the  inherent  powers  of  which  he  did  not  contrive  and  cannot  destroy,  should 
be  introduced  into  the  system  of  nature  at  all.  Such  a  '  might  be '  God  is  no 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  any  other  '  might  be.'  There  might  be  a  bogie, 
an  ogre,  a  dragon,  a  devil,  or  a  sea  serpent  a  hundred  yards  long ;  and  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  prove  the  non-existence  of  any  one  of  these  as  of  this  constitutional 
monarch,  or  president  of  the  uncreated  eternal  universe. 

3rd.  The  atheist  does  not  maintain  that  '  all  things  have  existed  as  now  from 
eternity,'  or  even  that  our  earth  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  but  that  the  material 
universe  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  that  there  never  was  a  state  of  nothing. 
The  universe  is  eternal,  matter  is  indestructible,  not  the  smallest  atom  can  be  lost 
or  annihilated  ;  but  since  we  everywhere  perceive  the  incessant  action  of  propaga- 
tion and  death,  of  decomposition  and  reproduction,  we  may  well  conclude  that  no 
definite  shape  or  iorm  in  the  universe  is  immortal  or  unchangeable.  Although 
as  yet  no  phenomena  warn  us  or  lead  us  to  fear  the  near  approach  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe, y^t  we  can  eonceive  that  a  regular  succession  of  causes  may  in  time  effect 
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the  destruction  in  its  present  form  of  that  aggregation  of  elements,  which  a  former 
succession  of  causes  collected  into  the  planet  which  we  call  the  earth. 

No  atheist  therefore  is  precluded  from  agreeing  with  your  correspondent  and 
the  geologists,  '  that  this  globe  of  ours  had,  as  to  its  present  state,  a  commence- 
ment.' The  question  is  open  for  discussion,  and  for  any  further  lights  which  sci- 
ence m^y  throw  upon  it. 

'  There  are  a  thousand  beautiful  adaptations,  clever,  too,  it  must  be  conceded, 
in  this  orb — adapting  power — for  there  must  have  been  sentience  somewhere,  im- 
possible to  escape  from  that  conclusion — what  ?  Chance,  accident,  luck,  fortunate 
cohesion  of  atoms,'  may  be  dismissed  in  the  words  of  your  correspondent  as  *  col- 
loquial nonentities,'  but  his  '  adapting  power,'  in  my  opinion,  deserves  a  similar 
fate.  It  is  a  mere  begging  the  question,  a  forcible  introduction  of  a  phantom  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot,  which,  in  all  probability,  imperfect  human  nature  will 
never  be  able  to  untie.  In  this  matter-of-fact  and  inexorably-natural  universe 
all  things  must  shake  themselves  into  their  places  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
Rivers  run  in  their  beds  to  the  sea,  and  not  up  hill ;  we  see  that  those  superficial 
excrescences,  the  mountains,  have,  for  the  most  part,  sloping  sides :  now  we  do 
not  say  that  certain  mountains  are  beautifully  adapted  by  an  express  supernatural 
act  for  human  ascent  and  descent,  or  that  rivers  are  beautifully  adapted  to  run  in 
beds  to  the  sea  instead  of  up  hill — but  we  are  content  to  know  that  large  masses 
of  earth  naturally  resolve  themselves  into  slopes,  and  that  water  is  obedient  to 
certain  well-known  laws.  Nowhere  do  we  perceive  any  supernatural  interference, 
and  it  is  not  a  whit  more  reasonable  to  apply  the  deistical  term  'adaptation'  or 
'contrivance'  to  the  more  complicated  phenomena  of  nature,  a  man  for  instance, 
than  to  the  more  simple,  such  as  a  river  or  a  mountain.  Granting  the  hypothesis 
that  there  once  was  a  first  man,  his  appearance  in  the  universe  is  no  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  or  deemed  a  miraculous  adaptation,  than  that  of  the  appearance  by 
birth  of  the  infant  son  of  Mrs.  Smith  to-day,  which  most  people  will  allow  hap- 
pened from  natural  causes.  The  natural  cause  of  the  first  man's  existence  is  un- 
known ;  but  is  it  therefore  reasonable  to  conjure  up  a  supernatural  cause  ? 

'  The  fact  of  man's  being  an  eminently  designing  being,  is  some  proof  to  me  that 
he  was  produced  and  directed  by  a  greater  designer  still.'  And  surely  your  God 
is  an  '  eminently  designing  being,  which  is  some  proof  that  he  was  produced  by  a 
greater  designer  still,'  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  design  argument  overwhelms 
itself  with  phantom  designers,  and  falls  self-refuted. 

The  discovery  of  unalterable  facts  and  latent  powers  of  nature  by  human 
intelligence,  and  their  adaptation  to  purposes  of  utility,  can  prove  nothing  more 
than  the  existence  of  human  intellect.  Fire  and  water  do  naturally  produce  steam 
— that  is  a  great  fact;  man  has  adapted  the  power  of  steam  to  mechanism— me- 
chanism itself  the  product  of  natural  human  intellect  and  strenth  exercised  upon 
matter  according  to  its  inherent  properties  and  powers. 

Your  correspondent  says  that  he  does  not  think  *  that  stone-masons,  car- 
penters, carvers,  and  a  host  of  others,  connected  or  unconnected,  could  have 
erected  St.  Paul's  without  Sir  Christopher  Wren.'  Nor  do  I  think  so,  nor  do  we 
find  undesigned  cathedrals,  or  any  other  human  contrivances,  existing  in  nature ; 
but  we  do  find  suns,  and  planets,  and  men,  and  trees  existing,  and  as  the  unfounded 
hypothesis  of  a  creator  or  contriver  involves  a  thousand  contradictions  and  absur- 
dities (independent  of  the  logical  necessity  of  an  infinite  succession  of  contrivers 
as  soon  as  one  is  introduced),  we  must  patiently  continue  our  inquiry  into  nature 
by  the  inductive  process,  and  never  think  to  clear  up  natural  difiSculties  by  the 
invention  of  a  supernatural  impossibility.  Undecimus. 
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BRISTOL      NOTABILI^. 


Sir, — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Church  Union,  at  which  a  very  large 
number  of  Church  of  England  ministers  and  influential  laymen  were  present,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Ward  said,  *  So  help  him  God,  his  belief  was  that  the  Churches  of 
Rome  and  England  were  one  and  the  same  church.^  The  rev.  gentleman  has  since 
explained  that  he  did  not  use  this  expression  in  the  form  of  an  oath.  A  Tracfcarian 
resolution  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority — the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  Low  Church  party  seceded,  and  formed  another  society.  The 
Bristol  Young  Men's  Society  formerly  had  a  religious  test  for  membership,  under 
which  a  president  of  the  Socialist  body  here  was  refused  admission  some  years 
since.  They  announce,  in  their  last  report,  that  '  The  constitution  of  the  society 
has  undergone  some  important  alterations,  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  will  con- 
siderably augment  its  utility.  The  purpose  of  these  alterations  was  to  divest  it  of 
all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  religious  society,  by  rendering  no  particular  shade 
of  religious  opinion  or  belief  a  requisite  qualification  for  membership.'  They  re- 
cently discussed  the  question, '  Ought  there  to  be  a  law  against  blasphemy  ?'  and  I 
have  no  doubt  decided  in  the  negative.  I  could  not  attend,  unfortunately.  You 
(G.  J.  H.)  lectured  in  their  room  when  last  here — A  Mr.  John  Holmes — a  gentle- 
man of  large  means  and  charitable  disposition,  though  somewhat  irritable  and 
passionate,  due  in  a  great  measure,  I  understand,  to  acute  physical  suffering — 
lately  determined  to  enlarge  and  beautify  Gideon  Chapel  here.  Instead,  however, 
of  appearing  in  the  matter  himself,  he  got  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  Brake,  to  be 
personally  responsible  to  the  trades  people.  Well,  the  work  was  done,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  paid  the  money,  upwards  of  £1000.  It  was  subsequently  determined  to 
purchase  another  house  or  two,  by  which  to  enlarge  the  school,  &c.  This  was 
done,  and  Mr.  H.  paid  the  purchase  money,  intending  and  directing  Mr.  Brake 
to  have  the  property  invested  in  the  name  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  chapel 
in  perpetuity.  Now,  as  there  were  certain  alterations  requisite  to  make  this  pro- 
perty of  use  to  the  chapel,  Mr.  Holmes,  as  before,  got  the  Rev.  Mr,  Brake  to  be 
responsible  for  the  cost,  upon  the  understanding  that  he  was  not  to  bear  any  more 
real  liability  in  this  case  than  in  the  chapel  case.  The  money,  in  fact,  was  paid  by 
Mr.  Holmes  as  a  sort  of  loan  to  the  chapel,  with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
never  be  asked  for  during  his  life  or  after  his  death,  Mr.  Holmes  was  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  in  declining  health,  and  the  cholera  was  raging  ;  Mr.  Brake  had 
no  legal  security  that  the  £600  or  £700  thus  loaned  would  not  be  demanded  by 
Mr.  H.'s  executors,  should  he  die  soon,  so,  like  a  prudent  man,  instead  of  having 
the  houses  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  chapel,  he  had  them  conveyed  to 
himself.  This  *  want  of  faith  in  one  continually  preaching  it,'  as  Mr.  Holmes 
phrases  it,  appears  to  have  greatly  incensed  him,  and  he  has  sued  Mr.  B.  for  the 
money.  In  anticipation  of  the  trial,  however,  the  two  parties  have  been  carrying 
on  a  newspaper  warfare  on  the  subject.  The  passage  respecting  the  cholera,  &c., 
is  taken  from  the  deacons'  defence  of  their  pastor.  Mr.  Holmes,  in  reply  to  the 
deacons,  says  he  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Brake  the  conveyance  of  the  property  to  himself 
(Mr.  B.),  when  Mr.  Brake  afiected  great  surprise,  and  said  '  it  is  a  mistake  of  the 
lawyer's.'  The  lawyer,  however,  declares  that  he  had  his  instructions  from  Mr. 
B.  to  that  effect,  and  that  he  also  charged  him  with  the  costs,  also  at  his  own 
desire.  Mr.  Holmes  further  states  that '  it  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  he 
had  never  taken  up  the  cause  of  a  minister,  with  one  exception,  but  he  had  turned 
round  and  taken  advantage  of  him.' — At  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  (Oct. 
15),  the  infidel,  popish,  tractarian,  and  lawless  (as  exemplified  in  Sunday  excursion 
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trains)  tendency  of  the  times  was  the  theme  of  nearly  all  the  speakers,  and  was 
brought  out  with  singular  prominence.  The  chairman,  J.  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
spoke  of  a  '  large  class  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  left  to  themselves,  abandoned, 
as  it  were,  to  their  own  fate,  little  cared  for  by  their  own  employers,  except  as 
instruments  for  creating  and  amassing  wealth,  in  their  time  cared  little  for  the 
institutions  of  their  beloved  country,  from  the  throne  downwards  (hear).  Thus 
circumstanced,  how  could  it  be  wondered  at  that  they  lent  a  ready  ear  to  those 
abettors  and  aiders  of  infidel  and  seditious  principles  who  were  actively  at  work 
among  them,  and  imbibed  under  their  influence  strong  impressions  that  govern- 
ment was  tyranny,  and  the  rich  were  robbers,  and  that  the  church  was  a  mere  hypo- 
critical device  for  bringing  up  a  large  body  of  clergy  in  luxury  and  idleness.'  The 
report  said,  'When  infidelity  is  becoming  more  active,  when  fanaticism  is  becom- 
ing more  wild,  when  Sabbath  desecration  is  becoming  more  open,  when  popery  is 
becoming  more  bold,  surely  the  advocates  of  Bible  truth  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
the  struggle.  If  the  servants  of  Christ  ore  not  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibilities, and  if  they  come  not  forward  at  a  crisis  like  the  present  with  greater 
sacrifices,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  hope  that  the  united  tides  of  infidelity, 
popery,  and  lawlessness  will  be  rolled  back.  There  is  a  mighty  struggle  going  on 
— the  powers  of  darkness  are  leagued  together  to  root  out  and  to  destroy  true 
religion  from  our  beloved  country.  There  is  infidelity  scattering  its  poison 
amongst  our  people.  There  is  fanaticism  disseminating  its  unholy  dogmas. 
There  is  mammon  trampling  under  its  feet  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  and  there  is  the 
Man  of  Sin  showing  himself  openly  in  our  streets,  and  erecting  his  idolatrous 
temples  throughout  the  laud.'  Charles  Pinney,  Esq.,  said,  '  They  must  declare 
themselves  ready  to  go  to  the  stake  for  their  protestantism,  if  they  would  contest 
with  popery,  or  that  still  greater  and  wider-spreading  danger,  infidelity.'  Lord 
Teignmouth  *  dwelt  upon  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  and  popery  in  the  country, 
against  which  the  utmost  exertions  of  all  Christians  should  be  directed;'  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Hensman  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  spread  of  popery,  infi- 
delity, and  lawlessness,  was  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  abasement  before  God, 
and  called  for  more  frequent  and  earnest  prayer  on  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  W.  C. 


THE  ORGAN  OF  VENERATION  AND  THE  PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Sir, — A  certain  Mr.  Skelton,  writing  some  fifteen  years  ago  upon  the  science 
of  phrenology,  after  calling  it  a  system  of  materialism,  proceeds  to  say — 'Banish- 
ment from  his  native  land  was  but  a  just  sentence  to  pass  on  Dr.  Gallj  it  was  his 
due  reward  as  the  disseminator  of  such  a  doctrine.'  The  history  of  the  battles 
which  have  been  fought  between  science  and  theology  possesses  deep  interest  for 
thinkers  generally,  and  above  all  for  freethinkers.  Phrenology,  like  most  of  the 
modern  sciences,  was  denounced  in  its  early  days  by  the  priests — it  was  branded 
as  materialism,  and  held  up  to  ridicule.  But,  as  it  has  happened  with  many  of 
the  other  sciences,  that  which  at  first  was  a  determined  enemy  of  religion,  became 
not  only  unopposed  to  it,  but  even  (according  to  theologians)  a  staunch  friend 
of  its  former  foe.  Deists,  casting  about  on  all  sides  to  find  convincing  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  after  surveying  the  stars,  after  losing  themselves 
in  space,  after  watching  spiders  and  examining  flowers,  at  last,  with  a  triumphant 
air,  took  possession  of  our  heads.  The  organ  of  veneration  1  That's  it !  The 
long-sought  proof  is  found  at  last.  Veneration  must  have  something  to  venerate. 
That  something? — is  God  !     However,  it  might  be  suggested  that  because  wo  pos- 
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sess  an  organ  of  veneration  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  that  we  should  venerate 
a  God.  There  is  a  legitimate  and  illegitimate  sphere  of  action  for  all  our  organs. 
Destructiveness  and  combativeness  are  highly  useful  organs  to  possess,  if  kept 
within  certain  bounds;  but,  if  we  let  them  run  wild,  as  many  do  their  veneration, 
the  consequences  would  be  truly  awful. 

To  argue,  because  we  possess  an  organ  of  veneration,  that  there  is  therefore  a  God 
to  venerate,  is  surely  assuming  that  which  ought  to  be  proved.  Being  endowed  with 
that  faculty,  we  honour  brave  deeds,  ve  respect  great  men,  we  venerate  those  who 
are  martyrs  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  We  may  (as 
the  Venus  of  Praxiteles  is  said  to  have  been  formed)  take  the  chief  virtues  of  the 
virtuous,  the  chief  beauties  of  the  beautiful,  and,  having  done  so,  form  them  into 
one  great  conception  called  God ;  we  may,  if  we  please,  fall  down  and  worship  our 
conception — but  we  are  not  a  whit  nearer  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe.  In  looking  over  a  phrenological  chart,  I  find  it  stated  that  the  organ  of 
veneration,  when  very  lai'gely  developed,  leads  to  a  belief  in  many  fantastic  things, 
viz.,  spirits,  ghosts,  &c.  Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  standard  of  develop- 
ment is  taken  from  our  present  standard  of  religious  belief.  The  said  organ  is 
called  over-active  when  it  leads  to  a  belief  in  hobgoblins,  &c.,  it  is  said  to  be 
moderate  when  it  tallies  with  the  generally  accepted  notions  on  theology.  It  is  de- 
fined thus  because  phrenologists  were  forced  to  take  the  standard  from  men  as  they 
found  them.  But  if,  in  course  of  time,  the  majority  of  mankind  were  to  become 
materialists,  all  such  as  believed  in  a  being  apart  from  the  material  universe  would 
be  said  to  have  the  organ  of  veneration  too  much  developed.  Ifc  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  ignorance  caused  disease  in  the  brains  of  our  forefathers ;  they  have 
transmitted  it  to  us ;  and  thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  a  want  of  knowledge  first 
made  God.  In  short,  it  appears  much  more  likely  that  the  organ  of  veneration 
made  God,  than  that  God  made  the  organ  of  veneration.  Silescam. 

FOURTH  THOUSAND  OF  '  PALEY  REFUTED  IN  HIS  OW^  WORDS.' 


In  consequence  of  the  numerorg  discussions  upon  'Paley  Refuted'  which  have  lately 
taken  place,  and  the  pamphlets  issued  in  reply  to  it,  it  has  been  necessary  to  issue  another 
edition,  which  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  the  trade. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square — November  24th  [7],  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  '  History  of  Greece.*  26th  [8]  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  '  Astronomy.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Nov.  26th  [7],  a 
Lecture. 

South  Place,  Mooffield«.— Nov;  26th  [llj  a.m.,] 
W.J.  Fox.M.P,,  'Christ. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.  —  Nov.  26th  [73],  Mr.  C.  Southwell  will 
Lecture. 

Essex  Cofifee  House,  42^,  Church  St.,  Bethnal 
Green.— Nov.  24  [74J,  W.  W.  Broom,  *  Life  and 
Works  of  Robert  Bloomfield.' 

Temperance  Hall,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
—Nov.  24tli  [II  a.m.],  Mr.  C.  Bradlaugh,  'Christ 
an  Infidel.'     [7  p.m.],  a  Lecture. 


Now  Ready,  No.  6  for  November,  1 850. 
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Recently,  when  a  metropolitan  congregation  began  singing  the  National  Anthem, 
the  clergyman  stopped  them  on  account  of  the  impropriety  of  the  language  in  some 
of  the  stanzas.  We  have  a  paraphrase  of  it,  written  by  Mr.  Snowball,  of  Nor- 
thumberland, dedicated  to  Arthur  Trevelyan,  which  we  intend  presenting  to  our 
readers  next  week.  It  will  be  printed  uniform  with  the  Reasoner,  and  a  copy  given 
with  each  number. 

A  Complimentary  Party  was  given  to  Mr.  Barnes,  at  the  Literay  Institution, 
John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  an  Wednesday  evening  last,  Nov  13,  by  the  members 
of  the  Institution.  Mr.  C.Green  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  and  others.  After  a  complimentary  speech,  the  chair- 
man handed  to  Mr.  Barnes  a  gold  pencil  case,  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 
*  Presented  to  Charles  Barnes,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vices to  the  members  of  the  John  Street  Institution.    Nov.  13,  1850.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  at  John-street,  in  his  peroration,  Sunday  evening  before 
last — touched  the  Popish  question — affirmed  that  freethinkers  might  win  the 
battle  against  the  extremest  Popery — a  large,  if  not  a  splendid  building  in  the 
metropolis  was  one  of  the  desiderata  for  the  fight — one  in  which  all  of  the  intel- 
lectual that  Catholics  adopt  should  be  used — organ,  choir,  stringed  instruments, 
drums  (even)  and  trumpets — pomp  of  Handel,  sweetness  of  Haydn,  richness  of 
Mozart,  sublimity  of  Beethoven — instruction  and  eloquence — but  none  of  the 
painted  doll,  the  petticoated  priest,  the  incense,  the  smoke,  and  stench.  W.  D 
SauU  sprang  up  so  soon  as  the  burst  of  plaudits  ceased,  and  said,  'I  will  give  £500 
to  raise  such  a  building' — Peter  Ludgate  said, '  I  will  give  £100' — another  said  he 
would  give  £20 ;  several  named  £5,  and  voices  were  heard  naming  smaller  sums, 
when  Mr.  Cooper  said,  *  We  will  not  do  this  in  excitement;  for  the  present  we 
will  close ;  documents  shall  be  prepared  and  presented  to  you ;  aud,  be  it  under- 
stood, this  work  shall  be  done? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Young  supplies  this  instance  of  a  trade  conscience  : — '  I  know  a  book- 
seller and  stationer  who  has  supplied  one,  if  not  more,  of  his  customers  with  the 
Reasoner  and  the  *  Purgatory  of  Suicides,'  and  who,  some  weeks  ago,  printed  cards 
of  admission  for  Thomas  Cooper's  orations  in  this  city ;  but,  when  applied  to  for 
permission  to  have  these  self-same  tickets  sold  in  his  shop,  refused,  and  for  what 
reason,  think  you  ?  O  I  Orthodoxy,  blush  for  thy  child  ! — "  because  he  could  not 
conscientiously  do  so." ' 

A  story  is  told  in  the  Philadelphia  Courier  of  a  rough  sea  captain  in  a  storm, 
who,  when  the  terrified  passengers  persuaded  him  to  petition  Heaven  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  tempest,  preferred  the  following  brief  request:  'Oh,  Lord!  I  haven't 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  Thee  often;  and  if  you'll  shift  the  wind  from 
sou'-east  to  a  leetle  more  sou',  I  won't  trouble  you  ag'in !' 

Philo  Veritas,  Sunderland. — If  opportunity  occurs  we  shall  use  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Parry J.  Walker,  Sheffield. — The  work  is  not  yet  out. 

Received. — 'Explanatory  Dialogue  of  the  advantages  of  the  People's  Co-ope- 
rative Benefit  Society.' — '  The  Perverted  Parable,'  by  J.  Panton  Ham. — The  Wit- 
ness, Nov.  6.— The  Brighton  Herald,  Nos.  2329-30.—'  The  Secular,  the  Religious, 
and  the  Theological.  Theology  in  Owens  College.'— Samuel  Pooley. — William 
Gall. — Thomas  Burnley. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beinf?  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editob. 

A    WEEK      IN     NEWCASTLE- ON-TYNE. 
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^=MR.  HOLYOAKE's  provincial  REPORTS.] 

Newcastle  has  the  Tyne  and  the  High  Level  Bridge — the  one  interesting  in 
nature,  the  other  wonderful  in  art ;  but  why  it  should  not  be  content  with  these, 
other  towns  may  be  disposed  to  inquire.  Why  should  it  also  possess  the  most 
active  population  of  the  queendom  ?  There  is  more  public  life  and  intellectual 
activity  in  Newcastle  than  in  any  other  two  towns.  To  other  towns  I  should 
say  there  ought  to  be  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  matter. 

On  the  first  night  of  my  lecture  I  explained  to  the  audience  that  the  reason  of 
my  absence  when  previously  advertised  was  owing  to  exhaustion  induced  by  too 
constant  speaking  and  travelling,  that  I  now  make  it  a  rule  to  speak  only  alternate 
nights,  which  obliges  me  to  increase  my  expenses,  but  it  insures  my  health,  which 
I  see  every  day  additional  reasons  for  not  destroying.  The  next  ten  years  will 
present  so  much  to  be  done,  in  which  I  should  like  to  take  part,  that  I  shall  not 
consent  to  die  unless  particularly  requested. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford  sent  me  a  letter  explaining  that  his  engagements  did 
not  allow  him  to  meet  me  at  that  time.  The  debate  with  him  was  therefore  frus- 
trated. As  early  as  I  could,  I  called  upon  him,  and  explained  the  reasons  on  which 
a  debate  with  him  would  be  useful  to  the  public.  In  a  short  time  I  shall  address 
him  a  public  letter  upon  the  subject.  I  sought  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him 
preach ;  his  sermon  quite  equalled  my  expectation.  Had  he  a  critical  friend, 
he  would  make  a  great  preacher. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Green  did  not  appear.  After  ray  lecture  I  refused  to  hear  any  of 
the  laity  until  the  fullest  opportunity  had  been  afforded  the  clergy -of  coming  for- 
ward, if  so  disposed.  Some  time  ago  I  was  told  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  would 
incur  physical  injury  by  the  excitement  of  debate.  Such  a  cause  for  declining 
was  legitimate.  But  now  I  was  told  he  was  well  able,  but  his  church  refused  him 
permission.  On  a  former  occasion  the  veteran  priest  bravely  came  upon  the  plat- 
form in  answer  to  Mr.  Gunn's  remark,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  clergy  were 
afraid  to  come  into  debate.  '  I  am  not  afraid,'  exclaimed  the  heroic  old  minister; 
and  everybody,  myself  among  the  number,  applauded  him  heartily  as  he  stepped 
on  the  platform.  He  then  challenged  me  in  distinct  terms,  and  played  the  cham- 
pion haughtily.  But  not  to  fulfil  this  promise ! — to  shrink  from  his  own  challenge  ! 
Oh  I  what  a  falling  off-  is  here.  After  accepting  the  public  applause  for  the  shivalry 
of  his  challenge,  I  cannot  understand  how  a  man  of  honour  can  hold  back.  What 
notions  must  his  church  have  to  demand  his  retreat?  In  such  a  case,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Green's  character  is  in  his  own  hands.  His  church  has  a  right  no  doubt  to 
his  services,  but  has  no  right  to  consume  his  reputation. 

When  before  in  Newcastle,  Mr.  Stringer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
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Christian  Association,  took  credit  to  themselves  for  challenging  me.  Mr.  Stringer 
spoke  to  me  privately,  and  in  such  apparent  good  faith  that  I  never  doubted  that 
they  would  meet  me.  They  asked  me  if  I  would  meet  a  gentleman  whom  they 
would  put  forward.  I  answered  yes.  Going  down  to  redeem  my  pledge,  I  received 
a  note  from  Mr.  Stringer  thus  expressed  : — 

'  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

'  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that,  having  held  a  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  C.  Southwell  since  you  were  here,  I  decline  entering  upon  the 
question  ;  and  should  have  conveyed  this  intimation  sooner,  but  that  I  was  anxious 
to  consult  a  few  friends  previous  to  writing  you. 

'  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

*  A.  Stringer.' 

What  Mr.  Stringer  meeting  Mr.  C.  Southwell  had  to  do  with  meeting  me  I  know 
not,  nor  in  what  way  that  can  exonerate  him  from  his  unconditional  promise  to 
me,  nobody  knows.  After  being  pledged  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Stringer  to  meet  them,  I  was  put  under  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  myself  at  liberty  to  meet  them.  My  engagements  are  modified 
accordingly.  Qflfers,  however  profitable  and  agreeable  personally,  are  refused,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  free.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  all,  I  find  one  opponent  cannot  meet 
me  because  I  will  not  yield  to  the  provision  made  by  his  committee  to  starve  while 
I  debate.  The  second  opponent  entrusts  his  conscience  to  the  keeping  of  his 
vestry,  who  will  not  liberate  it.  The  third  has  met  somebody  else.  This  is  not  a 
flattering  account  to  render  of  Christian  guarantees. 

No  clergyman  putting  in  an  appearance,  I  accepted  a  challenge  from  Mr.  John 
Mills,  late  Unitarian  Missionary  of  Leeds,  on  these  subjects — 

1.  Is  there  a  God? 

2.  Is  man  a  religious  being  ? 

3.  Viewed  as  a  moral  and  religious  teacher,  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  suitable 
example  for  modern  reformers? 

The  arrangements  were  signed  on  my  behalf  by  Mr.  A.  Gunn,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Mills  by  Mr.  A.  Guthrie. 

Mr.  Mills  proposed  to  debate  whether  Christ  was  the  greatest  teacher  on  record. 
This  1  refused  to  discuss,  saying  it  did  not  matter  to  me  whether  he  was  the  greatest 
or  the  least  on  record — but  was  he  a  suitable  example  to  follow  in  1850.  Professors 
of  history  only  could  settle  the  first  question  ;  upon  the  moral  and  political  one 
we  might  throw  some  light.  Mr.  Mills  acquiesced,  and  it  was  rendered  as  above 
recited.  Contrary  to  my  wish,  this  involved  me  in  extra  nights  of  speaking,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it. 

Mr.  Mills  was  a  very  gentlemanly  opponent,  with  Unitarian  ideas  and  Unitarian 
tones.  The  peculiarity  of  his  position  was  that  he  would  not  say  whether  God 
was  personal  or  impersonal.  When  I  pressed  him  with  the  consequences  of  his 
indecision,  showing  him  that  if  God  was  not  personal  he  could  not  be  our  Father, 
could  not  afford  repose  for  our  affections ;  and  if  not  impersonal,  he  was  too  inde- 
finite to  debate  upon  ;  that  if  Mr.  Mills  had  not  made  up  his  judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  the  discussion.  When  pressed  thus,  he 
only  replied  that  '  I  was  not  going  to  catch  him  that  way.  He  knew  from  my 
writings  that  I  loved  nothing  so  well  as  to  get  a  man  to  say  something  definite, 
and  then  I  fixed  him  on  that;  but  he  was  not  so  to  be  caught.'  At  such  good- 
natured  simplicity  the  meeting  could  not  help  but  laugh.  Of  course,  if  he  was 
resolved  to  say  nothing  definite,  he  had  resolved  not  to  instruct  us,  not  to  debate 
— in  fine,  not  to  oppose  me,  as  indefinite  things  would  not  answer  his  purpose  at  all. 
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My  narrative  exceeds  the  space  this  week  available,  I  shall  therefore  resume 
some  details  next  week,  and  take  now  the  Newcastle  press.  The  Gateshead 
Observer,  of  Nov.  9th,  had  this  paragraph  : — '  Is  it  not  lamentable  that  we  should 
witness,  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  a  "revival"  of  the  savagery 
and  bigotry  of  "  the  fifth  of  November,"  fomented  by  professed  ministers  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  ?  Are  we  to  have  a  new  outbreak,  under 
ecclesiastical  auspices,  of  the  Church  and  King  riots  which  disgraced  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ?  Surely  our  clergy  might  find  better  employment  for  their 
tinip,  when  we  have  "Atheism  Defended"  by  the  Press,  and,  in  our  public  halls, 
the  affirmative  maintained  of  the  proposition  uttered  by  the  "fool  in  his  heart," 
"  There  is  no  God!'" 

Uupoa  reading  this,  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  : — 

*  Sir, — Will  you  permit  a  stranger  to  justify  himself  against  the  serious  impu- 
tation in  which  you  have  indulged  in  one  of  your  leading  articles  of  Saturday  last  ? 
Do  you  think  it  right  to  class  with  the  revival  of  the  "  savagery  and  bigotry  of  the 
fifth  of  November,"  the  quiet  defence  of  Atheism,  entertained  in  sincerity  and 
maintained  without  ascerbity  ?  Do  you  think  it  right,  while  justly  lamenting  that 
the  followers  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  are  wanting  in  good  taste  and  good 
will,  to  impute  to  those,  not  so  fortunate  as  yourself  in  perceiving  the  existence  of 
God,  the  temper  of  the  "  fool"  as  the  only  source  of  their  diflFerence  of  opinion  ? 

'  I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

*Geoege  Jacob  Holyoake.' 

In  the  next  number  of  his  Observer  he  gave  it  insertion,  adding  the  following 
remarks  : — 'The  "classification"  is  Mr.  Holyoake's — not  ours.  He  will  see,  on  a 
second  perusal,  that  we  instituted  no  comparison.  "We  certainly  agree  with  the 
Psalmist  as  to  the  "  folly  "  of  Atheism  ;  but  that  agreement  was  not  expressed,  we 
trust,  in  unbecoming  terms.  To  impute  "  foolishness  "  is  no  impeachment  of  the 
"  temper,"  any  more  than  to  say  that  a  man  is  blind  or  deaf.  And,  to  us,  blind- 
ness and  deafness,  and  an  inability  to  perceive  the  existence  of  a  God,  stand  in  the 
same  category  ;  but  the  last  is  incomparably  the  greatest  infirmity  of  the  three. 
We  therefore  compassionate  the  sincere  atheist — not  blame  or  rebuke  him. — 
Ed.  G.  O: 

The  language  of  which  I  complained  has  much  more  rudeness  than  when  diluted 
into  the  mere  imputation  of  *  foolishness.'  We  accept  the  modified  accusation, 
and  thank  the  editor  for  so  much  justice  as  he  has  done  us ;  but  we  must  say  that 
the  coolness  which  puts  down  the  diflference  of  opinion  on  a  religious  question  to 
'  blindness  '  is  an  immodesty  which  men  are  never  guilty  of  except  in  defending 
creeds. 

Of  a  new  pamphlet,  published  at  fourpence,  entitled  *  The  Logic  of  Atheism,'  and 
issued  in  Newcastle  in  reply  '  to  Mr.  Holyoake's  pretended  refutation  of  Paley,' 
the  same  number  of  the  Gateshead  Observer  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  says  : — 
'Mr.  John  Mackintosh,  a  young  schoolmaster,  is  the  author  of  this  pamphlet. 
He  has  been  moved  to  write  it  by  the  lectures  and  discussions  which  have  been 
got  up  in  Newcastle  by  men  who  proclaim  themselves  Atheists,  who  deny  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  who  think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  converts  to 
their  creed.  Mr.  Mackintosh's  attempt  is  laudable,  and  the  execution  creditable. 
We  recommend  his  tract  to  perusal.' 

If  I  am  to  believe  in  the  good  faith  of  the  editor's  answer  to  my  letter,  what  was 
he  doing  when  he  either  wrote  or  sufiered  this  paragraph  to  appear  in  his  paper  ? 
Mr.  Mackintosh's  pamphlet  more  than  calls  us  fools,  its  imputations  are  of  the 
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lowest  class  of  ribald  vulgarity.  In  some  respects  it  is  eloquent  and  thoughtful, 
but  its  invectives  are  of  the  order  of  utter  coarseness.  If  a  respectable  journal  can 
pronounce  such  a  performance  '  creditable  '  to  a  Newcastle  schoolmaster,  we  can 
only  say  there  is  some  room  for  improvement  among  their  pedagogues. 

The  Newcastle  Journal  is  the  organ  of  the  loyal  church  party,  but  the  manner 
in  which  their  news-paragraphs  are  got  up,  says  little  for  the  taste  or  truth  of  that 
venerable  body.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  they  spoke  of  my  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions : — '  A  most  shameful  exhibition,  yclept  a  "  discussion,"  has  been  going  on 
every  night  this  week  in  the  Lecture  Room,  Nelson-street,  but  which  is  now  more 
appropriately  termed  the'**  Infidel's  Hall."  The  performers  in  the  affair  are  a 
Mr.  Holyoake,  a  cockney  atheist,  and  a  sham  opponent  of  the  name  of  Mills,  who 
professes  pantheism.  The  magistrates  ought  not  to  tolerate  the  continuance  of 
such  a  nuisance.' — Newcastle  Journal,  Nov.  9. 

Upon  reading  this,  I  took  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  my  hand  and  walked  down  to 
the  office  and  asked  to  see  the  editor — but  he  was  out.  Again  and  again  I  called, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Everybody  told  me  that  nobody  believed  this  paper — that  its 
soubriquet  was  that  of  the  *  lying  journal.'  But  as  church  Tories  are  commonly 
men  of  honour,  though  intolerant,  I  had  faith  in  their  doing  me  justice  when  they 
knew  the  truth.  I  was  told  that  once  or  twice  the  ingenious  editor  of  that  paper 
had  been  flogged.  To  suffer  thus  in  the  cause  of  literature,  is  certainly  no  recom- 
mendation to  an  editor;  still  I  wished  to  see  him,  but  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  receiving  the  assurance  of  a  gentleman  in  the  office,  that  my  com- 
plaint should  be  laid  before  the  editor.  On  Sunday  it  was  very  cold,  and  I  was 
unwell  with  exhaustion,  or  I  should  have  gone  and  sat  all  day  on  the  step  of  his 
private  residence,  had  he  refused  to  see  me.  I  left  this  letter  with  my  friends  to 
be  handed  to  him  on  the  Monday  morning: — 

*  Sir, — As  a  strangerin  Newcastle  I  havearight  tocomplainof  theparagraph  which 
you  inserted  in  last  Saturday's  Journal.  You  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
character  of  the  discussion  of  which  you  have  spoken  in  such  injurious  terms.  No 
interruption  occurred,  no  levity  was  manifested,  and  everybody  agreed  that  the 
debate  was  strictly  decorous — more  so  than  the  meetings  usually  are,  where  con- 
tending sects  debate  their  religious  differences.  Mr.  Mills,  my  opponent,  was  un- 
known to  me  before  I  caine  into  this  town,  and  as  the  three  nights'  discussion  did 
not  enable  me  to  discover  his  want  of  sincerity,  I  know  not  upon  what  authority 
you  speak  of  him  as  a  "sham  opponent."  Could  you  have  satisfied  me  on  this 
point  earlier,  you  might  have  prevented  the  discussion.  You  are  equally  in  error 
in  speaking  of  Mr.  Mills  as  a  pantheist.  Connected  as  I  long  have  been  with 
journals,  it  might  have  been  my  lot  to  be  editing  one  in  Newcastle ;  but  what  would 
you  have  said  of  my  taste  if  that  a  clergyman  from  the  metropolis  had  been  preach- 
ing in  your  town,  and  I  had  described  him  as  a  ''cockney  Christian  ?"  Or  if  he  had 
entered  into  any  defence  of  his  principles  against  a  Catholic  opponent  (a  thing 
just  now  of  very  probable  occurrence),  I  had  denominated  it  a  "  shameful  exhi- 
bition," and  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  put  down  the  earnest  expression  of  his 
convictions  as  a  ''nuisance?" 

'  I  explained  to  the  gentleman  in  your  office,  where  I  have  called  four  times,  hop- 
ing to  see  you,  the  persons  to  whom  I  shall  be  able  and  agreeable  to  refer  you, 
who  will  testify  that  I  am  not  an  individual  likely  to  merit  such  a  description 
as  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  of  the  meetings  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 

'  I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

'George  Jacob  Holyoake.' 
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MR.  ROBINSON'S  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  SCOTCH   CHURCH 

RATES. 
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We  have  for  some  time  been  anxious  to  notice  the  proceedings  in  Edinburgh,  in  which 
Mr,  Robinson  has  taken  part  as  an  opponent  of  the  Annuity  Tax,  a  dishonourable 
impost  answering  to  the  nearly-exploded  church  rates  of  this  country.  As  much  as  £17 
were  levied,  with  £30  of  costs,  on  Mr.  Robinson,  which  he  has  answered  by  a  manly 
refusal  to  pay — and  has  issued  so  many  placards  and  pamphlets  against  the  tax,  and 
headed  so  many  processions,  exposing  it  and  bringing  it  and  its  abettors  into  public  con- 
tempt, that  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Annuity  Tax  advocates  have  the  worst  of  it. 
The  British  Banner  has  elevated  Mr.  Robinson  into  the  safe  ranks  of  those  who 
defend  religion  from  violation,  speaking  of  his  efforts  with  much  applause.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Robinson  upon  the  religious  capital  he  is  making  at  the  expense  of 
the  Annuity  people. 

The  Nonconformist  lately  reported  a  speech  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burnet,  which  expresses 
very  well  how  the  Scotch  annuitant  clergy  are  belying  the  pretensions  they  make  Iha*^ 
the  Christian  religion  is  one  of  love. 

'The  Rev.  J.  Burnet  said,  When  I  am  called  upon  to  move  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  a  religion  of  love,  and  is  to  be  promoted  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  of 
love,  a  great  variety  of  objects  rise  up  before  me.  I  see  rising  up  before  me  the  con- 
stables seizing  for  church  rates ;  the  vestry  assessing  people  that  are  supporting  their 
own  religion ;  the  Crown  giving  the  weight  of  its  authority  to  the  distress  levied  in 
consequence  of  such  assessment— horse,  foot,  and  artillery  ready,  if  necessary,  to 
enforce  the  decision ;  the  laws  of  the  land,  piled  statute  on  statute,  volume  on  volume ; 
the  courts,  with  their  pleadings,  the  history  of  those  pleadings,  and  the  decisions 
founded  upon  them;  the  claims  of  individuals  high  in  position  and  authority;  the 
gorgeous  trappings  of  the  Church  that  calls  itself  the  Church  and  the  State,  but  that 
will  not  allow  others  to  call  it  the  Church  of  the  State ;— all  these  things  rise  up  before 
me  in  array— I  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  military  review,  surrounded  by- 
masses  of  men  ready  for  any  movement  of  aggrandisement— and  I  forget,  if  I  do  not 
arrest  my  thoughts  on  their  way  to  oblivion,  the  religion  of  love.  I  say  it  is  a  religion 
of  redcoats  and  blue,  of  bayonets  and  staves.  All  this  is  very  lovely,  is  it  not  ?  Now, 
it  does  strike  me,  if  this  sort  of  administration  were  exercised  over  the  wide  field  of  a 
nation's  population,  with  all  sorts  of  people  included  under  it— criminals,  rogues,  and 
vagabonds  —if  this  sort  of  administration  were  extended  over  them  all  to  keep  them  under, 
1  could  understand  it.  Let  it  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  police — let  it  be  said,  it  is  a 
police  system,  and  nothing  else.  But  to  tell  me  that  a  parcel  of  bayonets  and  loaded 
cannon,  mounted  cavalry,  and  policemen  with  staves— tell  me  that  all  this  is  the 
religion  of  love,  I  say  the  love  is  a  very  queer  sort  of  thing.  To  beat  a  man  into  love 
with  constables'  staves,  argue  him  into  it  by  taking  his  property,  or  putting  himself 
into  Calton  gaol— is  not  such  a  system  the  ''  disgrace  of  the  age  ?"  ' 


THE    ANTI-PAPAL    AGITATION. 


On  Sunday,  Dec.  8th,  I  purpose  to  lecture  at  the  Hall  of  Science,  City-road,  '  On  the 
Duty  of  Freethinkers  at  this  Anti-Roman  crisis;'  and  on  the  Sunday  following,  at 
John-street,  Fitzroy-square,  '  On  the  Policy  which  should  be  pursued  by  the  Rational- 
ists' party  in  this  Anti-Roman  agitation.'  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  taken  the  wind  out 
of  the  Times.  He  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  Protestant  church  and  the  Dissenters 
put  together.  Besides,  the  Rationalists  and  Politicians  might  furnish  an  effective 
answer  to  him,  as  was  shown  in  the  Leader  of  Saturday  last,  under  the  head  '  How 
to  Crush  the  Papal  Movement.'  Our  supine  politicians  are  losing  the  finest  opportunity 
they  have  had  for  years.  ^-  J-  H. 
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The  ^Questionable  Shape'  of  Providence. — The  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson, 
author  of  a  pamphlet  quoted  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Denman,  Rector  of 
Washington,  at  a  recent  public  meeting  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  asserts  that  the 
British  squadron  has*  driven  the  Slave  Trade  into  a  corner,  and  'sees  no  good 
reason  why  the  traffic  may  not  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  effectual  end.'  But  this 
reverend  American  missionary,  when  he  has  marshalled  all  his  facts,  has  nothing 
better  to  offer  us — nothing  more  satisfying — than  vague  impressions  and  question- 
able inferences.  *  Our  own  impression  is,'  says  he,  *  that  the  number  of  slaves  ex- 
ported has  vastly  diminished — perhaps  in  a  ratio  very  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  sea-coast  which  it  has  lost.  It  is  utterly  incredible  that  the  number  of 
slaves  now  concentrated  at  a  dozen  or  fourteen  points  can  be  compared  with  what  it 
was  when  the  whole  coast  was  taxed  for  this  purpose;  and  it  is  equally  improbable 
that  the  number  of  slave  vessels  which  escape  now,  can  be  compared  with  what  they 
were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  there  were  fewer  cruisers  on  the  coast.'  The 
truth  is,  we  suspect,  that  the  missionaries  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who  are  there  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  peace,  are  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  preach  it  be- 
yond the  range  of  British  broadsides.  *  Christianity,'  Mr.  Wilson  observes,  *  does 
not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  sword ;  but  when  she  can  be  shielded  from  the  violence 
of  lawless  men  by  the  intervention  of  "the  powers  that  be,"  or  when  the  providence 
of  God  goes  before '  [in  the  shape  of  a  man  of  war,]  *  and  smoothes  the  waves  of 
discord  and  strife,  she  accepts  it  as  a  grateful  boon,  and  discharges  her  duty  with 
the  greater  alacrity  and  cheerfulness.  And  whilst  the  missionaries  cherish  the 
conviction  that  their  strength  and  reliance  is  in  the  unseen  arm,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, no  class  of  men  on  the  coast  of  Africa  who  would  regret  the  removal  of  the 
squadron  with  more  heartfelt  sorrow.'  Mr.  Wilson  puts  his  faith  in  Heaven,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  'keeps  his  powder  dry.'  He  reminds  us  of  a  brother-missionary, 
not  long  ago  in  these  parts,  whose  object  it  was,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  speech, 
to  encourage  the  Jewish  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  and  to  this  end  he  told  us  of 
certain  converted  negroes  in  Africa,  members  of  a  numerous  body  travelling  in 
company  for  safety,  who  halted  on  the  Sabbath-day,  preferring  to  deny  themselves 
the  security  of  numbers,  rather  than  break  God's  commandment;  yet.  Providence 
being  their  safeguard,  not  one  of  these  devout  and  confiding  negroes  was  captured 
or  harmed.  The  reverend  orator,  however,  was  not  many  minutes  in  forgetting 
his  own  lesson.  Before  he  was  done,  he  came  to  the  subject  of  the  African  squa- 
dron, and,  having  less  faith  in  Heaven  than  the  wandering  negroes,  he  declared 
that  the  missions  on  the  coast  would  all  be  destroyed,  if  the  British  cruisers  were 
withdrawn! — Leading  article  by  the  Editor  of  the  Gateshead  Observer,  Nov.  9. 

Lord  John  Russell's  Indiscretion. — And  Lord  John  Russell  turns  out  to 
head  the  Church  mob !  His  letter,  which  we  give  in  its  proper  place,  is  the  de- 
termind  dive  into  apostasy  of  a  man  who  has  yet  the  impudence  to  recall  at  the 
moment  his  early  reputation.  He  flourishes,  with  the  worst  possible  taste,  about 
what  he  did  to  emancipate  the  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  disabilities,  and  promises, 
almost  in  the  next  paragraph,  to  look  up  the  penal  laws  against  them.  He  proceeds 
to  employ  language  regarding  the  observances  of  their  Church,  which,  coming 
from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  is  an  intolerable  insult  and  a  flagrant  offence.  There 
are  eight  millions  or  more  within  the  United  Kingdom,  to  whom  the  'sign  of  the 
cross'  is  a  precious  symbol,  and 'auricular  confession' a  blessed  privilege — what 
right  has  he,  writing  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  designate  these  things 
'  mummeries,'  and  invoke  upon  them  *  scorn  ?' — Nonconformist,  No  261. 
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THE    OLD    TESTAMENT 


BY   UNDECIMUS. 


The  origin  and  authorship  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Hebrew  writings,  which  is  called 
by  Christians  the  Old  Testament,  are 
shrouded  in  considerable  obscurity.  These 
books  were  not  known  to  any  nation 
besides  the  Jews  until  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  when  the  Greek 
translation  called  the  Septuagint  was  made  j 
we  must  therefore  seek  for  their  history, 
and  estimate  their  authenticity  and  value, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  books 
themselves.  They  are  thirty-nine  in  num- 
ber.— written  by  various  authors,  appa- 
rently of  various  religious  opinions,  but 
all  of  them,  without  doubt,  Jews,  and  most 
probably  all  of  them  priests  and  reputed 
prophets  of  that  singular  nation.  There 
could  have  been  no  difficulty  at  any  time 
in  procuring  their  acceptance  as  divine 
revelations  by  the  Jews,  since  we  know 
that  they  entertained  the  most  awful  res- 
pect for  their  priests,  who  were  believed 
to  have  direct  communications  with  God 
in  the  mysterious  and  impenetrable  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  since  we  know  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  prophets  who,  under  the  supposed 
influence  of  divine  inspiration,  cursed  their 
enemies,  and  flattered,  threatened,  and 
advised  them.  The  Jewish  scriptures 
were,  in  fact,  compiled  and  collected  by  a 
succession  of  priests  from  their  national 
traditions  and  legends,  and  from  such 
ancient  books  and  records  as  are  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,*  and 
with  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of 
j;uch  new  writings  and  prophecies  as  thsy 
deemed  worthy  of  being  considered  as  in- 
spired by  God. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  submissive  and 
uninquiring  manner  in  which  the  Jews  re- 
ceived the  scriptures  from  their  priests  is 
to  be  found  in  the  2nd  Kings,  chap,  xxii., 
and  the  2nd  Chronicles,  chap,  xxxiv. 
During  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Araon, 
Kings  of  Judah,  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
is  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  abominable 
practices  of  idolatry  and  dealing  with  evil 
spirits.  As  soon  as  Josiah,  the  pious  son 
and  successor  of  Amon,  had  attained  to 

*  The  book  of  Jasher,  the  book  of  Iddo, 
the  book  of  Gad  the  Seer,  the  book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord,  the  book  of  Nathan 
the  Prophet,  and  some  others,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  as  of  equal 
authority  with  the  existing  books. 


years  of  discretion,  he  commenced  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  for  the  restoration  of 
orthodoxy,  and  for  the  condign  punishment 
of  witches  and  magicians.  He  destroyed 
the  temples,  groves,  and  images  of  Baal, 
persecuted  his  worshippers,  and  burned 
his  priests ;  and  after  a  successful  icono- 
clastic tour  through  the  provinces  and 
cities  of  his  kingdom,  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  applied  himself  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  temple  of  God.  In  the  midst 
of  this  revival  of  religion,  it  is  said  that 
Hilkiah,  the  High  Priest,  informed  Sha- 
phan,  the  Scribe,  that  he  had  '  found  the 
book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.' 
Shaphan  took  the  book  to  the  king,  who 
ordered  him  to  read  it ;  and  Josiah  was  so 
horrified  at  the  denunciations  which  he 
then  heard  against  neglect  of  the  laws 
contained  in  the  book,  that  he  rent  his 
clothes  on  the  spot,  and  wept  before  the 
Lord,  By  this  behaviour  of  the  king,  and 
that  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  had  never  seen  such  a  book 
before ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  so  pious  a 
prince  as  Josiah,  and  so  distinguished  a 
scribe  as  Shaphan,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  no  copy  of  it  existed  at  that  time  in 
the  possession  of  any  other  Jew.  And  this 
view  is  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
silent  submission  and  repentance  of  the 
people  when  the  contents  of  the  book  were 
made  known  to  them  by  command  of  the 
king.  The  genuineness  and  value  of  this 
book  of  the  law  therefore  rested  solely 
upon  the  credit  of  Hilkiah  the  priest,  who 
said  that  he  had  ^ found''  it !  This  was  in 
a  dark  age,  but  we  know  how  Joe  Smith, 
the  Mormon  prophet,  has  succeeded,  in 
this  age  of  printing  presses,  in  imposing 
his  Golden  Sook  upon  his  willing  disci- 
ples, with  the  same  simple  statement,  that 
he  had  found  it.  From  this  we  can  judge 
how  much  reason  we  have  to  trust  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch. 

So  little  has  there  ever  been  certainly 
known  regarding  the  origin  of  these  books, 
that  many  Jewish  writers,  firm  believers 
in  the  truth  of  their  religion  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures,  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  holy  writings  were  com- 
pletely lost  during  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, and  that  Ezra  was  divinely  inspired 
to  restore  them  about  400  years  before 
Christ.  The  Christian  fathers— Irenaeus, 
Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Basil, 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine — all 
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held  this  opinion,  founding  it  principally 
upon  the  apocryphal  second  book  of  Esdras, 
where  it  is  said  that  Ezra  dictated  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  five  scribes  for  forty 
days  without  ceasing.*  The  Apocrypha 
is  declared  to  be  canonical  by  the  Roman 
and  Greek  churches,  but  its  authority  is 
denied  by  Protestants.  The  Samaritan 
Jews  and  the  Sadducees  rejected  all  the 
Old  Testament  except  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  the  most  contradictory  opinions 
on  these  points,  and  on  the  extent  and 
nature  of  inspiration,  have  existed  among 
learned  men  in  e\ery  age  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches.  We  read  in  the 
Talmud,  a  book  of  authority  among  the 
Jews  to  this  day,  that  the  canon  of  their 
scriptures  was  not  finally  fixed  until  an 
assembly  of  Rabbi-;  under  the  Maccabees, 
about  200  years  b  .'fore  Christ  ;  and  on 
that  occasion  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  Ezekiel  were  very  nearly 
being  rejected  as  containing  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  law,  when  a  certain  Rabbi 
having  undertaken  to  alter  and  reconcile 
them  they  were  eventually  declared  to  be 
canonical !  So  much  for  the  genuineness 
and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  must  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits  j  and  I  think  that  any 
one  who  will  read  it  in  a  calm,  unpreju- 
diced manner,  without  that  very  usual  de- 
termination to  find  no  difficulty  and  no 
doubt,  and  to  consider  every  word  as  sacred 
and  inviolable,  will  soon  rise  convinced 
that  it  is  in  no  way  superior  to  the  ages  in 
which  it  appeared,  and  that  none  of  its 
writers  manifest  anything  superhuman  in 
either  their  knowledge,  wisdom,  or  opi- 
nions on  moral  subjects.  Moses  (or  the 
writer  of  the  Pentateuch)  will  be  found  to 
speak  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  the 
ignorant  language  of  his  time  ;  barbarous 
customs  and  manners  will  be  found  to 
have  been  permitted  and  ordered  by  him  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  his  moral  doctrines, 
and  his  judicial,  political,  and  penal  law 
to  be  in  no  way  superior  to  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  human  legislator  of  a 
dark  and  uncivilised  period,  and  a  savage 
and  superstitious  race. 

The  book  of  Genesis  commences  with  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  just 
as  vague,  with  just  such  omissions,  and 
just  such  a  display  of  ignorance  as  would 
be  made  by  a  writer  who,  agreeably  to  the 
rude  notions  of  his  age  and  country,  be- 
lieved this  earth  to  be  the  most  important 
object  in  the  universe,  and  the  sun,  moon, 

*  Prideaux's Connection,  vol.  ii.,  p.  473. 
i    8vo.  edition.     1725. 


and  Btars  to  be  mere  satellites  created  for 
the  convenience  of  mankind,  or  in  his  own 
inane  language,  *  to  be  for  signs,  and  sea- 
sons, and  years,'  '  the  sun  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  moon  and  stars  the  night.'  We 
find  the  darkness,  which  is  called  night, 
carefully  divided  by  God  from  the  light 
which  is  called  day  ;  and  a  distinct  morn- 
ing and  evening  before  the  sun  was  made. 
We  find  the  apparent  blue  vault  above  us 
converted  into  the  firmament  of  the  an- 
cients, the  waters  above  the  firmament, 
where  God  keeps  the  rain,  separated  from 
the  waters  below  the  firmament  which  are 
called  seas ;  and  lights  set  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  to  illuminate  the  earth  be- 
neath. This  ridiculous  description  was  the 
best  one  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
writer  to  invent,  who  knew  not  that  the 
rain  descended  only  a  few  thousand  feet 
from  the  clouds,  and  that  the  celestial 
vault  was  an  optical  illusion  caused  by  the 
infinity  of  space. 

And  what  says  the  divinely  inspired 
Moses,  speaking  the  words  of  God  him- 
self, what  language  does  he  employ  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  human  race  the  origin  of 
those  uncounted  myriads  of  kindred  worlds 
which  have  in  all  ages  excited  their  curi- 
osity and  admiration?  'He  made  the 
stars  also' (Gen.  i.,  v.  16).  They  are  only 
the  stars  to  him  ;  only  '  for  signs  and  sea- 
sons and  years,'  merely  for  human  conve- 
nience, VVhy  a  mother  prattling  to  her  child 
in  these  days  would  use  language  more 
worthy  of  this  magnificent  yet  simple 
theme,  and  an  intelligent  child  of  ten  years 
of  age  would  be  far  from  Fatisfied  with 
such  a  bare  and  spiritless  statement !  But 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  for  Moses, 
or  the  writer  of  these  Hebrew  legends, 
knew  not  as  much  of  the  motions  and  con- 
stitution of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  a  school- 
boy of  this  time  can  gather  from  the  first 
pages  of  his  geography  book. 

The  creation  is  stated  in  as  clear  and 
plain  language  as  possible  to  have  occu- 
pied six  days,  and  God  is  represented  as 
resting  on  the  seventh,  which  he  appointed 
in  commemoration  to  be  a  day  of  rest  for 
mankind  ;  and  according  to  the  biblical 
chronology  the  world  has  exis>ted  for 
scarcely  six  thousand  years.  Geological 
facts,  and  arguments  which  are  open  to 
the  world  and  need  not  be  repeated  here, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  countless  ages 
have  left  the  traces  of  their  operations 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Religious 
geologists  have  tried  to  reconcile  this  con- 
tradiction by  considering  each  day  of  the 
creation  as  a  geological  period ;  but  if 
the  first  six  days  were  ages,  what  do  they 
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think  of  the  seventh  day  on  which  their 
God  resteth  himself?  Nothing  can  dis- 
play more  clearly  the  intention  of  the 
writer  than  the  expression,  '  and  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.' 

But  it  is  objected  by  Christians  that 
Moses  addressed  his  countrymen  the  Jews 
in  language  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed, and  was  inspired  to  treat  the  great 
subject  of  creation  in  a  general  way,  suited 
to  their  limited  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature;  and  that  although  his 
account  is  not  fully  explanatory  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  is  absolutely  untrue, 
and  the  intention  of  the  Bible  is  not  that 
of  teaching  astronomy  or  physical  science. 
Would  it  have  done  the  Jews  a  great  deal 
of  harm,  would  it  have  g^ven  them  a  very 
degraded  idea  of  the  majesty  of  their  God, 
if  he  had  revealed  to  them  a  rational  ac- 
count, a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  however 
simple  and  general,  instead  of  the  mean, 
meagre,  and  undignified  story  we  have 
just  examined?  Was  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  jjreservation  of  their  faith 
that  they  should  be  studiously  kept  by 
God  in  utter  ignorance  of  those  sublime 
facts  which  have  since  been  gradually  dis- 
covered by  man's  unaided  reason  ?  Does 
it  seem  wise,  or  does  it  seem  necessary  that 
the  Bible  (intended,  as  all  Christians  be- 
lieve, for  all  ages  and  for  all  nations,  and 
not  for  the  ignorant  Jews  of  that  time 
only)  should  commence  with  a  tale  of  cre- 
ation so  devoid  of  the  sublimity  of  truth, 
so  manifestly  opposed  to  facts,  that  every 
great  discovery  in  physical  science  has  on 
its  first  appearance  been  greeted  with  a 
cry  of  atheism  and  opposition  to  scripture, 
until  elaborately  forced  and  tortured  into 
a  sophistical  agreement  with  Moses,  or 
until  the  facts  became  placed  so  high  above 
all  doubt  that  religionists  were  compelled 
and  frightened  into  silence,  and  forced  to 
wrap  themselves  in  their  sullen  and  obsti- 
nate faith  ?  In  short,  does  this  Hebrew 
account  of  the  creation  look  like  the  pro- 
duction of  a  writer  inspired  with  super- 
natural wisdom  and  knowledge,  or  does  it 
look  likd  the  very  ordinary  fiction  of  an 
ignorant  barbarian  pontiff? 

In  the  narrative  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament there  is  a  large  amount  of  that 
legendary  trash  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
ancient  books  of  history  ;  the  foul  and 
foolish  nature  of  many  of  these  stories 
renders  them  in  this  decent  age  and  coun- 
try unfit  for  detailed  notice.  Their  filth 
defends  them  from  any  close  attack.  The 
entire  history  of  Lot,  the  story  of  Judah, 
Tamar,  and  their  near  relatives,  of  the 
Levite  and  his  concubine,  and  many  others, 
only  serve  to  expose  the  brutal,  barbarous 


patriarchal  age  In  which  it  is  pretended 
that  God  talked  with  man. 

In  all  legends,  however,  there  is  doubt- 
le-s  a  groundwork  and  admixture  of  truth, 
and  the.  most  satisfactory  view  of  the  com- 
parative moral  and  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment of  a  people  will  always  be  derived 
from  their  national  annals,  which  will 
show  us  who  have  been  from  time  to  time 
their  favourite  exemplars  and  heroes. 
Divine  inspiration  and  superhuman  wisdom 
are  claimed  for  the  writers  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  yet  the  lives  of  the  heroes, 
who  are  in  that  book  extolled  and  honoured 
as  possessors  of  a  large  share  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord,  are  stained  with  the  meanest 
and  most  disgraceful  vices,  and  their  most 
conspicuous  and  celebrated  deeds  are  crimes 
of  violence  and  cruelty. 

Noah  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  Hebrew  divinity,  and  was 
selected  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  popula- 
tion after  the  general  destruction  of  man- 
kind in  the  deluge.  He  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  process  of  making  wine, 
and  having  one  day  become  intoxicated 
with  his  own  liquor  he  was  so  enraged  with 
one  of  his  sons,  for  his  disrespect  or  inat- 
tention to  him  in  this  beastly  and  then 
novel  state,  that  he  cursed  him  and  his 
children,  and  Christians  would  persuade  us 
that  this  ill-tempered  old  drunkard's  curse 
is  fulfilled  in  the  degradation  and  slavery 
of  the  Africans.  In  fact,  the  strongest 
argument  of  the  American  slave-owners  in 
favour  of  their  infamous  '  domestic  insti- 
tution '  is  founded  upon  this  pretended  pro- 
phecy. 

Abraham,  who  familiarly  converses  and 
bargains  with  the  Mosaic  deity,  exhibits  the 
cowardly  vice  of  lying  on  two  particular  oc- 
casions; and  the  innocent  Pharoah  and 
Abimelech  are  severely  punished  by  God  in 
consequence  of  the  patriarch's  deceit. 
Isaac,unwarned  and  untaught  by  his  father, 
commits  the  very  same  offence  on  a  similar 
occasion,  and,  as  before,  apparently  with- 
out the  least  cause.  Deceit  and  falsehood, 
unless  for  malignant  purposes,  are  hardly 
looked  upon  as  immoral  ;,among  Asiatic 
nations  even  in  the  present  time  ;  we  can 
therefore  feel  no  surprise  in  finding  that 
equally  lax  principles  were  held  by  the  Jews 
in  a  much  more  barbarous  age. 

The  life  of  Jacob,  a  most  favoured  ser- 
vant of  God,  presents  us  with  a  disgusting 
scene  of  heartless  deceit  and  knavery  ;  he 
cheats  his  aged  father  and  his  generous 
brother,  and  flies  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  latter  to  the  house  of  Laban,  his  ma- 
ternal uncle.  Deceived  and  cheated  by 
his  relative,  he  cheats  him  in  return ;  and 
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his  dishonest,  if  practicable,  plan  for  in* 
fluenciug  the  breeding  cattle  is  approved 
by  an  Angel  of  God,  while  God  himself 
interferes  to  protect  Jacob  from  the  just 
anger  of  his  father-in-law,  from  whose 
house  he  had  secretly  absconded,  with  all 
his  family  and  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  His 
twelve  sons  were  worthy  of  such  a  father ; 
with  the  exception  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
they  were  deceitful  and  revengeful  villains. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  display  more  clearly 
the  barbarous  manners  and  morals  of  the 
inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  than 
the  history  of  Sampson.  The  future  birth 
of  this  great  hero,  the  Hebrew  Hercules, 
is  first  announced  to  his  mother,  who  had 
been  previously  barren,  and  afterwards  to 
both  his  parents,  by  an  Angel  of  God, 
who  ascends  to  heaven  with  a  most  impos- 
ing eflfect  on  the  flame  of  the  sacrifice 
offered  by  the  pious  couple.  In  due  time 
a  son  was  born,  '  and  the  Lord  blessed  him, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move 
him  at  times.'  The  first  time  that  the 
'  spirit  of  the  Lord  '  impelled  him  to  exert 
Lis  miraculous  strength  was  on  a  most 
unobjectionable  occasion.  A  young  lion 
met  Sampson  in  the  vineyard  of  Timnath, 
'  and  he  rent  him  as  he  would  have  rent  a 
kid.'  His  second  exploit,however,  most  grie- 
vously offends  our  modern  squeamish  no- 
tions of  morality.  He  had  laid  a  wager  of 
thirty  sheets  and  thirty  changes  of  raiment 
with  some  of  his  young  companions  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  expound  a  certain 
riddle  within  seven  days.  By  an  artful 
contrivance,  his  friends  expound  the  riddle, 
and  Sampson,  inspired  by  the  Lord,  goes 
to  Askelon,  kills  thirty  Philistines,  and 
with  their  spoil  pays  the  winners  of  the 
wager  (Judges,  chap,  xiv.)  No  doubt 
this  appeared,  in  those  dark  times,  to  be  a 
very  praiseworthy  action  ;  but  it  does 
appear  strangely  revolting  to  us  now,  that 
*  the  spirit  of  the  Lord '  should  instigate 
Sampson  to  commit  murder  and  robbery 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  debt  of  honour, 
even  although  his  victims  were  heathen, 
and  had  dominion  over  his  countrymen. 

Jephthah  sacrifices  his  daughter  to  God 
in  consequence  of  a  rash  vow  he  had  made 
to  offer  up  the  first  creature  that  came  out 
of  his  house  as  a  burnt  offering  on  his 
return  from  a  successful  campaign  (Judges, 
chap,  xi.,  verse  31.) 

When,  after  the  death  of  Othniel,  the 
children  of  Israel  are  subjugated  by  the 
Moabites,  the  Lord  raises  them  up  a  deli- 
verer in  the  person  of  Ehud,  who  com- 
mences by  assassinating  King  Eglon,  to 
whom  he  had  gained  access  under  pretence 
of  bringing  him  a  present  (Judges,  chap. 


iii.)  Jael  is  celebrated  as  the  most  blessed 
among  women,  on  account  of  the  treacher- 
ous murder  of  Sisera,  who  had  entered  her 
tent  in  the  sacred  character  of  a  guest 
(Judges,  chap,  v.,  verses  24-6.)  The  pro- 
phet Samuel  hews  the  captive  king  Agag 
in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal  (1 
Samuel,  chap,  xv.,  verse  33.)  Jehu,  ex- 
pressly appointed  by  God  to  be  king, 
murders  King  Jorara  when  the  latter  is 
still  weak  with  wounds  received  in  battle 
against  the  national  enemy,  and  orders 
the  queen  mother  to  be  thrown  out  of  a 
window  to  the  dogs  (2  Kings,  chap,  ix.) 
The  assassination  of  enemies  and  tyrants, 
which  the  progress  of  reason  and  humanity 
has  taught  us  is  neither  moral  nor  expe- 
dient, is  constantly  upheld  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  laudable  and  patriotic. 

I  think  in  this  short  sketch  1  have  pro- 
duced sufficient  evidence  to  shew  that  the 
Jewish  scriptures  were  written  in  an  igno- 
rant and  barbarous  age,  when  savage  cus- 
toms and  manners  and  a  general  low 
standard  of  morality  prevailed  —  when 
human  life  was  not  held  sacred,  and  the 
destruction  of  enemies  and  heretics  by  all 
means  was  considered  lawful  and  religious. 
Can  the  teaching  of  such  an  age  be  fit  for 
us  in  the  present  time  ? 

David  is  said  to  have  murdered  a  faith- 
ful servant  to  hide  his  adultery,  and  his 
dying  words  to  Solomon  exhort  him  not  to 
hold  Shimei,  who  had  cursed  him,  guilt- 
less, '  and  to  bring  his  hoar  head  down  to 
the  grave  with  blood.'  This  monster  of 
lust,  revenge,  and  cruelty,  is  called  '  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart.'  Solomon, 
though  supernaturally  endowed  with  wis- 
dom, is  represented  as  sinking  into  sensu- 
ality and  idolatry  in  spite  of  two  personal 
visits  from  the  Jewish  God.  If  the  bar- 
barous and  ignorant  writers  of  these  books 
saw  no  inconsistency  in  this  mixture  of 
fearful  crimes  and  debasing  vices  with  di- 
vine gifts  and  inspiration,  are  we  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  absurdity  ?  Are  we  to 
listen  to  the  coarse  invective  and  obscene 
descriptions  of  Hosea,  because  his  morbid 
imagination  and  religious  zeal  persuaded 
him  that  these  abominations  were  revealed 
by  God,  and  because  his  superstitious 
countrymen  believed  him,  and  others  of 
the  same  sort  ?  Are  these  brutal  barba- 
rians fit  teachers  for  the  youth  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ?  No ;  the  perusal  of  their  writ- 
ings can  do  no  possible  good,  but  we  may 
hope  that  the  more  purified  taste  and 
moral  feeling  of  the  day  prevents  the  pol- 
lution which  might  be  expected  from  their 
wide  circulation,  and  will  soon  destroy  the 
belief  in  their  supernatural  origin. 
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<B\xv  platform. 

From  vrhich  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


ATTENTIONS     OF     FRIENDS    IN    HYDE. 


SiRj__In  confirmation  of  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner  making  known  its  existence 
to  the  ministers  of  religion,  I  give  you  my  late  experience  in  calling  their  attention 
to  it.  On  July  10,  1850,  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  A.  Read,  B.A., 
minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Hyde :—' Dear  Sir,— I  herewith  send  you  four 
numbers  of  the  Reasoner  (viz.,  209  to  212),  as  a  journal  representing  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  Freethinkers  of  this  country — in  which  opponents  are  allowed  to 
controvert  their  principles  by  reason  and  argumentation,  "  if  tending  to  the  ra- 
tionalisation of  Theology."  Hoping  you  will  examine  their  arguments,  I  remain, 
yours  respectfully,  Willis  Knowles.^ 

About  this  time  I  forwarded  three  or  four  numbers  of  the  Reasoner  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Crossland,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Thomas's  Church.  The  same  ministers 
have  had  also  the  *  Logic  of  Death.'  An  Independent  ;^^inister,  the  Rev.  R.  Cal- 
vert, was  written  to  on  October  9,  as  follows  : — 'Dear  Sir,— I  was  present  at  the 
lecture,  '  What  is  God  ?'  which  you  delivered  last  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  6,  1850. 
The  chief  argument  advanced  in  proof  of  God's  existence,  was  the  one  drawn  from 
design,  as  illustrated  in  the  building  of  a  chapel,  which  evidently  showed  marks  of 
design  in  its  construction  and  erection,  thereby  proving  the  designer  or  builder  an 
intelligent  individual.  From  this  simple  illustration  of  man's  "  handy  work,"  it 
was  assumed  that  the  universe  in  its  mechanism  showed  marks  of  design  vastly 
superior  to  the  man's  building — therefore  an  intelligent  being,  whom  we  call  God, 
possessing  power  and  wisdom  equal  to  the  task,  must  have  contrived  and  formed 
the  universe.  The  above  argument  is  the  same  that  Paley  used,  and  Mr.  Holyoake 
has  shown  that  Paley*s  argument  continued,  proves  too  much,  and  ends  unsatisfac- 
torily. This  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  see  by  reading  his  work,  entitled  "  Paley 
Refuted  in  his  own  Words,''  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  for  your  perusal.  Sir,  I 
have  no  wish  to  do  violence  to  your  feelings  with  this  note.  It  is  a  sincere  desire 
to  see  truth  prevail  that  prompts  me  to  request  your  examination  of  Mr.  Holyoake's 
work  in  refutation  of  Paley's  great  argument.  I  am,  yours  respectfully, 
Willis  Knowles.  P.S. — In  the  above  lecture  I  think  you  said,  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  an  intelligent  atheist  in  existence  ;  but  if  such  a  being  does  exist,  it 
is  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  head,  as  the  intellect  is  the  soul  of  man."  In 
answer  to  this  1  enclose  Nos.  226  to  228  of  the  Reasoner,  in  which  you  may  read 
an  article  of  some  ability,  contributed  by  Mr.  Chilton,  commencing  page  307, 
headed  "  Theistical  versus  Atheistical  Logic,"  thus  proving,  as  I  think,  an  intelli- 
gent atheist  in  Mr.  Chilton,  "  from  his  head."  I  shall  be  pleased  to  be  corrected 
if  I  am  wrong  in  my  quotation.     W.  K.' 

After  I  had  listened  to  the  lecture  referred  to,  I  sent  him  the  above  note.  I 
attended  the  second,  but  nothing  was  said  by  the  rev.  gentleman  about  the  note 
and  works  which  he  had  received,  neither  were  any  of  the  arguments  referred  to 
that  I  furnished  him  with.  1  have  received  nothing  as  yet  from  any  of  our  clergy- 
men here,  although  nearly  all  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  Reasoner  and 
*  Logic  of  Death.*  Some  persons  may  suppose  that  we  thus  attack  the  ministers, 
or  obtrude  ourselves  upon  their  attention.  But  those  persons  ought  to  recollect 
that  the  ministers  assume  to  represent  our  views,  and  select  individual  cases  which 
we  do  not  approve,  and  then  declare  such  would  be  the  general,  not  the^exceptional. 
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practice  of  individuals,  should  the  restraints  which  religion  imposes  he  withdrawn. 
All  we  want  is  to  state  our  own  v.aoe,  or  see  those  who  attempt  it  do  us  the  justice 
of  a  fair  representation  of  it.  How  can  this  be  done  unless  we  transmit  our  views 
to  them,  as  investigation  to  us  is  not  allowed  where  we  meet  them  in  the  church 
or  chapel?  The  pulpit  orators  heie  invariably  mix  up  the  materialism,  or  infidelity 
so  called  of  the  past  century,  with  that  of  the  present.  They  are  slow  to  admit 
progress,  and  where  they  cannot  meet  it  they  silently  p:\ss  it  by.  It  is  their  cus- 
tom to  refer  constantly  to  the  French  Kevolution — the  Reign  of  Terror  connected 
with  it — and  charge  all  its  errors  to  infidelity.  While  it  is  a  rule  to  keep  our 
mouths  .shut  in  the  church,  and  listen  to  the  mistakes  of  ministers  about  us,  it 
must  be  our  duty  to  use  the  pen  and  the  press,  which  are  our  opportunity,  until 
justice  be  awarded  us  from  the  mouth  of  the  pulpit. 

Willis  Knowles. 


'WHAT'S    IN    A    NAME?' 


At  the  recent  Educational  Conference  at  Manchester,  much  time  was  occupied  in 
discussing  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  word  '  Secular'  in  the  name  of  the  Asso- 
ciation— Mr.  Cobden,  and  most  of  the  clergymen  present,  considering  the  reten- 
tion of  the  word  secular  would  prejudice  the  movement  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Words  are  the  weapons  with  which  these  battles  are  to  be  fought,  and  it  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  best  words  be  adopted.  There  is  unques- 
tionably a  great  deal  in  a  name,  and  to  have  adopted  the  word  '  Unsectarian,'  as 
was  proposed,  instead  of  the  word  '  Secular,'  would  have  defeated  the  objects 
for  which  the  Conference  assembled:  for  as  every  sect  claims  to  be  unsec- 
tarian,  so  would  each  sect  think  itself  justified  in  adopting  its  own  particular  reli- 
gious discipline;  while  in  a  secular  school  no  religion  could  properly  be  taught. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  most  of  the  London  papers,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vincial, omitted  to  give  any  report  of  the  debate  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Cobden's 
motion :  and  not  only  this,  but  also  stated  that  Mr.  Cobden's  suggestion,  th  it  the 
word  secular  should  be  left  out,  was  acceeded  to — whereas  the  contrary  was  the 
fact,  for  Mr.  Cobden  withdrew  his  motion,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  Rea- 
soner  No.  233.  But  the  probable  reason  why  this  report  was  not  given  is  this : 
only  one  daily  paper,  the  Daily  News,  could  be  expected  to  report  it — and  as 
this  paper  gave  no  report  of  the  debate  which  occurred  on  the  changing  of 
the  word  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  all  the  other  papers,  copying  from 
this,  followed  the  same  course.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  A  report  should 
have  been  given  of  the  debate,  and  the  arguments  which  were  adduced  by  the 
advocates  of  the  secular  question  fully  set  forth.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McKerrow  stated 
that  the  same  subject  had  been  debated  over  and  over  again  in  the  Council  pre- 
vious to  the  Conference,  till  they  had  come  to  the  final  determination  of  retaining 
the  word  secular.  Had  an  account  been  given  by  the  newspapers  of  the  debate 
with  Mr.  Cobden,  a  great  amount  of  time  and  trouble  might  have  been  saved,  for 
the  same  question  will  be  debated  in  nearly  every  town  where  this  movement  is 
taken  up.  To  give  only  one  side  of  an  argument  on  so  momentous  a  question  as 
that  of  Education,  is  an  injury  to  the  public. 

To  state,  as  Mr.  Cobden  did,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  contending  about  a 
word,  was  inconsistent  in  him,  seeing  that  he  set  the  example,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Conference,  by  objecting  to  the  word  secular.  One  of  the  delegates, 
the  Rev.  R.  Thorp,  of  Leicester,  thought  that  if  they  would  *  recognise  the  neces- 
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sity  of  religious  instruction  they  would  conciliate  the  Church,  in  which,  otherwise, 
they  would  find  a  powerful  enemy.'  This  is  too  true.  The  church  is  ever  the 
powerful  enemy  of  all  schemes,  whether  of  education  or  political  reform,  that  do 
not  coincide  with  its  stand-still  doctrines.  But  are  we  ever  to  be  in  dread  of  what 
the  priest  may  say  ?  Must  we,  before  propounding  any  plan  for  the  advancement 
of  society,  ask — '  Will  it  please  the  parsons  ?'  Shall  we  never  see  an  assembly  of 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  men  of  education,  who  have  the  courage  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  irrespective  of  what  the  clergy 
may  say  ?  Is  England  so  pious  that  it  becomes  necessary,  before  any  movement, 
claiming  national  support,  can  be  set  on  foot,  that  its  promoters  should  hasten  to 
inform  the  public  that  their  intentions  are  religious — that  they  have  no  hostility 
to  religion? 

If  the  Conference  had  adopted  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cobden,  which  would 
doubtlessly  have  conciliated  the  religious  bodies,  the  object  for  which  that  Con- 
ference was  called  would  have  been  entirely  lost.  This  would  have  been  too  great 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  aid  of  the  clergy.  It  is  wise  to  conciliate  enemies  where  it 
can  be  done  without  letting  them  run  away  with  the  victory.  To  have  conciliated 
them,  as  Mr.  Cobden  proposed,  the  friends  of  secular  education  would  have  had  to 
have  gone  over  the  same  ground  again.  The  Lancashire  Secular  Education  move- 
ment originated  by  some  gentlemen  objecting  to  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of 
Education,  in  1847;  and  if  the  word  '  Unsectarian  '  had  been  adopted  instead  of 
that  of  'Secular,'  a  new  secular  school  agitation  would  have  had  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  gentlemen  objecting  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Manchester  Conference. 
The  clergy  do  not  think  it  unimportant  by  what  name  a  society  is  called,  neither 
should  the  friends  of  progress,  for  the  necessity  of  it  is  becoming  every  day  more 
apparent. 

Example  is  more  convincing  than  precept,  and  the  admirers  of  secular  educa- 
tion, even  of  the  humblest  clsses,  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  world 
that  their  system  of  education  is  as  advantageous  to  the  child,  and  inculcates  quite 
as  much  morality,  as  any  system  of  religious  teaching  adopted  in  the  schools  of 
the  various  denominations.  To  influence  the  religious  classes,  we  must  be  able  to 
point  to  a  practical  exemplification  of  our  system  ;  and  this  might  be  done  by  all 
parties  friendly  to  the  movement  sending  their  children  to  secular,  in  preference 
to  religious  schools  or  private  academies.  This  can  easily  be  done  in  London,  as 
nearly  every  district  has  a  secular  school ;  and  in  the  provinces  they  might  soon 
be  formed  by  parents,  desirous  of  having  their  children  educated  in  this  manner, 
resolving  to  send  them  to  no  other  schools.  To  call  conferences,  and  to  pass  reso- 
lutions in  favour  of  secular  instruction,  may  assist  the  movement,  but  it  remains 
for  the  people  to  put  it  in  practice.  To  wait  till  the  Government  carry  it  out 
voluntarily  will  be  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  patience  of  even  the  working  classes, 
who  certainly  are  a  race  of  *  Jobs.'  It  only  needs  the  people  to  will  it  by  their 
actions,  and  they  will  then  find  the  Government  ready  to  assist  them. 

It  is  only  amongst  the  ignorant  that  superstition  thrives,  and  education  alone 
is  superstition's  antidote.  Secular  education  is  the  only  system  that  can  become 
national,  as  it  affords  a  means  of  instruction  for  those  of  all  sects  as  well  as  those 
of  no  sect.  But  to  make  it  national  the  people  must  take  it  into  their  own  hands; 
for  to  expect  the  legislature  to  hasten  to  decree  it,  or  the  clergy  to  ask  for  it,  would 
be  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  to  preside  at  the  next  Peace 
Congress,  or  Baron  Haynau  to  entertain  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  brewers  of 
Bankside. 

Austin. 
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The  New  Work  by  Mr.  Holtoake. — The  following  is  the  list  of  Subscription 
copies  of  the  '  History  of  the  Last  Trial  by  Jury  for  Atheism  in  England.'  Where  a 
person  subscribes  for  more  than  one  copy  it  is  mentioned.  Many  have  intimated  their 
intention  of  subscribing,  but  only  the  names  of  those  are  placed  in  this  list  who  have 
paid  in  advance,  that  being  the  object  of  the  subcription : — F,  P.  Currie,  Greenock,  3 
copies. — R.  Hadlow,  Gateshead. — John  Gomall,  ditto. — H.  M.,  2. — W.  Sanderson, 
Galashiels. — W.  Reddie,  ditto. — Veritas,  Sunderland. — Alexander  Mackintosh,  Edin- 
burgh, 3.--M.  M'Kim,  Whitehaven,  2.— Eliza  Hall,  Sheffield,  2.— J.  Chyne.— W. 
Farmer,  Nottingham,  2. — G.  M.,  ditto.— S.  Saunders,  ditto. — W.  Lees,  ditto. — Henry 
Lowe,  Jun,,  ditto. — M.  E.,  Bradford. — E..  Causey,  Wigan. — H.  Morrison,  Bedlington. 
—James  Little,  Newcastle.— John  Wallace,  Gateshead.— G.  F.  W. — M.  T.  F. — 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hagen,  of  Derby,  subscribes  for  12  copies,  and  undertakes  to  cause  others 
to  be  taken  by  becoming  responsible  for  orders  given  by  booksellers, — E.  Jervis, 
Hanley,  2. — Thomas  Meek,  Gateshead,— M.  Turnbull,  ditto. — E,.  Clark,  ditto, — W. 
Helmsley,  ditto. — A.  Smith,  ditto. — J.  Clarke,  ditto. — J.  McLaren,  Mauldet  Hall. — 
J.  Podmore,  Levenshulme. — W.  Knowles,  Hyde,  6. — C.  Tempest,  ditto,  7. — E.  Hunt, 
ditto,  2. — J.  Thornley,  ditto. — J.  Fletcher,  ditto. — A.  P. — Hugh  Lennies. — Un- 
decimus,  6. — W.  Brown,  York. — S.  Pettit,  Hebden  Bridge. — E.  Feltham,  Manchester. 
— A.  Greenwood,  Eochdale. — W.  Mallalieu,  ditto. — J.  Weddell,  Leeds. — W.  Eobin- 
son,  Armley. — J.  Gray,  Gateshead. — J.  Lewins,  Sunderland. — H.  Scott,  ditto. — J. 
Littleson,  ditto.— J.  Todd,  ditto. — J.  Horsfall,  Liverpool. — W.  McKenzie. — J.  Turner. 
— W.  Wright.— W.  Preston.— J.  Seager.- W.  E.  Bicknell.— Dr.  Uttley,  Burnley.— 
S.  Ingham,  Manchester. 


'  Eeasoner'  Shilling  List  for  Vol.  X, — Previously  acknowledged  in  No.  6, 
37ls.  9d. — Eichard  Feltham,  Manchester,  Is. — Dr.  Uttley,  Burnley,  10s. — Wilkinson 
Burslam,  Manchester,  Is. — Willis  Knowles,  Hyde,  2s. — John  Eansom,  Brighton,  2s. 
— Frater,  Manchester,  2s.  6d. — John  Atkinson,  Boldon,  3s.— J.  H.  Holliday,  London, 
Is.  3d. — H.  S.,  2s — W.  E.B.  (six  weeks),  6s. — We  have  also  to  acknowledge  14s.  6d., 
proceeds  of  sale  of  books,  on  a  former  occasion  announced,  presented  by  G.  F.  W.  to 
Reasoner. — Mr.  Wynn  writes:  '  I  send  you  £1  Os.  6d.,  as  the  sum  collected  in  this 
town  as  the  arJnual  shilling  list  for  the  Reasoner.  It  has  doubled  its  circulation  since 
it  altered  its  price.  These  are  the  names  of  your  friends :  John  Hindle  Is.,  George 
Wynn  Is.,  Benjamin  Swire  2s.,  James  Hadfield  Is.,  William  PoUit  Is.,  Benjamin 
Greenwood  Is.,  M.  Greenwood  6d.,  Charles  Greenwood  6d.,  Levi  Greenwood  is., 
Jonathan  Leech  Is.,  William  Medacroft  Is.,  William  Carter  Is,,  James  Staflford  Is.  6d., 
John  Lawton  Is.,  James  Higson  6d.,  Elijah  Andrew  Is.,  Joseph  Mellor  Is.,  William 
Orme  Is.,  William  Swire  Is.,  Samuel  Shawcrost  6d.,  William  Bedford,  Illinois, 
America  Is.' — The  following  persons  have  subscribed  for  copies  of  Shakspere,  by  W, 
J.  Birch,  M.A. :  Mr.  Hawks,  Edinburgh;  J.  H.  Nodal,  Manchester;  C.  Fossit, 
London  ;  J.  Brown,  York  ;  E.  Johnson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  J.  Chambers,  ditto  ; 
Samuel  Ingham,  Manchester;  James  Hadfield,  ditto;  Mr.  McCormac,  ditto;  E. 
Eutherford,  Scotland;  W.  Mallalieu,  Eochdale;  W.  C.  Squires  ;  Per  Mr.  Bowes, 
Leeds,  4  copies  ;  which  adds  46s.  to  our  list. — Making  a  total  of  481s.  6d. 


Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee.  —  Previously  acknowledged  776 
Sixpences.— Willis  Knowles,  Hyde,  6d.— John  Weddell,  Leeds,  6d.— Per  G.  F.  W., 
sale  of  '  Gems,'  by  Greaves,  5s.  6d. — J.  H.  Holliday,  Is. — W.  C.  Squires,  6d. — H.  S., 
6d.     Total,  793. 


Carlile  Monument. — John  Weddell,  Leeds,  6d, 
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THE  REVOLUTION  WHICH  BEGAN  IN  HEAVEN— A  DRAMATIC  VISION.     BY  H.  LUCAS. 

Wb  hear  much  of  Revolutions,  but  very  little  of  where  they  began.  The  author  of  this  work  displays 
their  origin  in  heaven— and  in  the  treatment  of  the  epical  events  connected  with  the  subject  oi  this 
drama  he  finds  opportunity  for  expressing  much  sound  political  and  social  wisdom.  Great  difficultv  is 
frequently  experienced  in  inducing  attention  to  such  truths  connected  with  the  probable  origin  of  man 
as  ethnology  has  unfolded.  The  author  finds  the  means,  in  a  familiar  style  of  dramatic  composition,  to 
express  these  facts,  so  that  those  (who  are  quitted  of  certain  speculative  foregone  conclusions)  may  com- 
prehend them  who  otherwise  could  not  be  induced  to  attend  to  them.  As  a  great  portion  of  the  edition 
of  this  work  is  intended  for  Australian  circulation,  those  who  desire  it  will  obtain  it  early  of  Mr,  Watson. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM>  J         Delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  every 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street'  'rrTTJiT'  t  t7atm-it>       Tr^^"f,   ^V 
Fitzroy  Square.-December  1st  [7],  Mr.  S.  P.  Day.  !  T     ?i:^i     ?^    '  ^-^   ^u^  Newspaper.  Price  6d. 
•  Catholicism,  the  Religion  of  Terror.'  3rd  [8],Mr.  '  ;*"  _h   ^  ?v,  .'"  -^u  ^0^"°^^  ^y  opmion  ; 

Thomas  Cooper,  'Astronomy.'  \°  ^"'^"^  1.^^*  PO^"  ^^'^  it*  f"Hest  action,  the 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.-Dec.  3rd  [7],  Mr.  Leader  offers  a  systematic  utterance  for  perfect 
Thomas  Cooper.  freedom   of  opinion,   on   every  subject,   political, 

South  Place,  Moorfields.  -  Dec.  3rd  [111  a.m.],  ^°"^^'  ^"'^  rehgious.  To  render  itself  an  effective 
W  J   Fox   MP     'Christ'  organ,  the   Le4Dek  comprises  all  the  features  of 

South  London'  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars  *  complete  newspaper,  containing  the  news  of  the 
Road.-Dec.  3rd  [7],  Mr.  C.  Southwell  will  T^eek  handled  so  as  to  expand  the  most  interesting 
Lecture  m  full  and  animated  narrative  ;  accurate  commer. 

Essex  Coffee  House,  42^,  Church  St.,  Bethnal  "*^ '?*^^''5;^°^^  5  /^.^i^^«  of  current  literature,  not 
Green.— Dec.  1st  [7*],  W.  W.  Broom,  '  Allen  Da-  I  P^^^p?  ^'^^^^'  T*  '"  '^^  ^^^"t^,  ^"d  influences  of 
venport's  Life  and  Works.'  1*'^®,  literary  world,  at  home   and   abroad;  fiction, 

Temperance  Hall,Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road.        ^.x^'f '°*'  papers,  literary  and  political. 
-Dec.  1st  [II  a.m.],  Mr.  C.  Bradlaugh  will  Lec4    ^}^t^:  t^^"-^  Iribunk  has  been  incorporated 


ture.     [7  p.m.],  a  Lecture. 

Institute  of  Progress.  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square. — Nov.  29th  [8],  Discussion,  '  What 
are  the  relative  merits  of  the  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholic religions?'  Dec.  1st  [7|],  A  Lecture, '  The 
Horrors  of  Catholicism,  illustrated  by  its  princi- 
ples and  practice.' 


Now  Ready,  No.  6  for  November,  1850. 

rpHE     FREETHINKER'S     MAGAZINE     and 

A     Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. _ 

i^£'!l?r  ^oo"o^JL°^  '^"'^^  """^  Progress.     Price  lant>nerCharierBra^  Luke^BuVke!  Mrs-'cathe^fn^ 
"     "     °  ""  Crowe,  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Hugh  Doherty,  F 


with  the  Leader,  which  now  records  the  associa- 
tive progress  of  the  week,  English  and  continental. 

For  the  struggling  nationalities  abroad  the 
Leader  offers  a  frank  voice  from  among  theEnglish 
people.  In  its  weekly  page  devoted  to  European 
democracy,  it  offers,  for  the  first  time,  an  a^cial 
exposition  of  the  opinions  and  acts  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  European  democratic  party,  in  a 
form  of  such  authenticity  as  will  enable  the  public 
to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  the  adverse 
journals  of  the  day. 

Contributions  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Leader  from  the  following  writers  :— Thos.  Bal- 


Twopence.    32  Pages 

Contents : — The  Political  Reviewer.  OU  for  the 
Springs  of  Thought;  or  Ponderings  on  the  Penta- 
euch.  Correspondence:  The  Poor  Man's  Sabbath. 
Review  of  Books  :  '  Chambers'  Journal  '  for  Sep 


G.  Foxton,  J.  A.  Froude,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  R.  H. 
Home,  Thornton  Hunt,  Rev.  C  Kingsley,  M.A., 
Rev.  E.  R.  Larken,  M.A.,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
G.  H.  Lewes,  Lucio  Mariotti,   Harriet  Martineau, 


tember;    '  The  Lever— Social  and  Political ;'   'The    David    Masson,    Joseph    Mazzini,   E.    V.    Neale, 
Free  Inquirer.'     The  Genuine  Gibbon,  &c.  Robert  Owen,  Dr.   Smiles,  John  Stores  Smith,  A. 

J       ,         T,  ui-  V   J  u     T  TIT  *         o   /-»         .     yonierville,  and  other  earnest  writers,  whose  names 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  have  been  reserved  for  special  reasons. 


Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


ROBERT     OWEN'S     WORKS. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7. 
■ROOK    OP    THE    NEW    MORAL    WORLD, 


Terms  of  the  Leader  (if  paid  in  advance). 
Quarterly,  6s.  6d.  ;  half  yearly,  13s. ;  yearly)  £1  6s. 

London:  Published  by  Joseph  Clayton,  jun., 
265,  Strand, 


J)     reduced  to  sixpence  each  pari.      Each  part 
complete  in  itself.     Part  4  is  out  of  print. 

Home  Colonisation,  1  vol 3 

Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1  vol 3 

Twelve  I^ectures  on  an  Entire  New  State  of. 

Society,  1  vol 3 

Discussion  with  Brindley 0 

Discussion  with  the  Rev.  W.  Legg 0 

Manifesto    1 

Report  to  the  County  of  Lanark 0 

Address  on  Opening  the  New  Lanark  Insti- 
tution    0 

Signs  of  the  Times 0 

Address  to  Socialists   0 

Marriage  Lectures   1 


Free  Inquirer,  Nos.  1  and  2 each    0     1 

Published  monthly. 

James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 


Price  2d., 

CHAPTERS  on  POLICY  VERSUS  STRAIGHT- 
FORWARDNESS;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Po- 
litical, Religious,  and  Literary  World.  (Reprinted 
from  the  'Ashton  Times,'  with  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions by  the  author.  By  Frederic  Rowland  Young, 
Diss,  Norfolk.  '  He  who  will  never  shock  men, 
may  often  deceive  them.'— G.  J.  Holyoake. 

London:  Watson,  3,   Queen's    Head-passage; 
Manchester  :  J.  Johnson  ;  Bury:  Benjamin  Glover  : 
2  Ashton-under.Lyne:  W.  B.  Micklethwaite. 

0 

I  _  Diss,  Norfolk. 

g  Frederick  Rowland  Young  respectfully  announces 
2  the  following  Lectures,  for  the  delivery  of  any  one, 
2  or  more  of  which,  terms  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
y   cation   to  him,  as  above  : — Philosophy  of   Public 

Movements ;     The    Life    aud    Genius    of    Robert 
I  Burns  ;  The  Poets  of  Progress;  Woman's  Position 

and  Duty  ;  Marriage,  its   Semblance  and  Reality; 

Crime  and  Criminals;  Persecution  for  Opinions; 

Capital    Punishment;    Female    Prostitution — two 

lectures;  Books  and  Reading;   The  Advantages  of 

Knowledge;    The    Pursuit    of    Knowledge;    The 

Diffusion  of  Knowledge. 
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BItiiStratilJc  floticeg. 

In  the  list  of  subscribers  for  the  '  History  of  the  last  Trial  by  Jury  '  some  name 
mny  be  omitted  in  the  collection  of  memoranda  accumulated  during  Mr.  Holyoake's 
journey.  Any  subscriber  not  finding  his  name  in  the  list  will  oblige  by  sending 
word  thereof,  that  the  error  may  be  corrected. 

With  the  remittance  acknowledged  last  week  from  the  friends  in  Paisley,  Mr. 
Motherwell  writes  : — '  The  weekly  sale  of  the  Reasoner  averages  about  sixty  copies. 
Nearly  twelve  dozens  of  the  "  Logic  of  Death"  have  been  sold  here  ;  it  is  still  in 
demand.  Our  meetings  are  well  attended  every  Sunday.  We  have  lately  rendered 
our  choir  more  effective,  by  the  addition  of  several  instruments.  On  Sunday,  the 
27th  ult.,  we  had  a  grand  opening  day,  upwards  of  twenty  performers;  a  member 
addressed  the  audience  in  the  forenoon ;  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  we  had 
a  tea  party,  most  numerously  attended,  about  120  being  present;  in  the  evening, 
Mr.  Gallinay,  from  Glasgow,  lectured.  We  are  about  to  commence  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Sunday  evenings,  to  be  entitled  "  Specimens  of  Christian  Credulity,'' 
&c.  W^e  should  much  like  to  have  a  visit  from  you.  If  your  engagements  should 
bring  you  nigh  to  us,  we  hope  to  hear  from  you.  A  subscriber  wishes  to  know  if 
you  are  aware  whether  a  copy  of  Woolston  on  Miracles  can  be  had,  and  the  price.  I 
have  searched  Glasgow  and  the  London  trade  catalogue,  and  cannot  find  it.  Also, 
if  an  edition  of  Porphyry's  Works  are  in  print.'  We  insert  these  queries,  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  copies  of  the  works  wanted  to  dispose  of. 

If  this  meets  the  eye  of  Mr.  John  Beatie,  Phrenological  Lecturer,  he  will  oblige 
by  sending  his  address  to  our  office. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason  for  which  we  lately  asked. 

E.  Wilkes  inquires  whether  the  work  by  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  referred  to  in  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  Judge  HertteH,  was  ever  published.  We  believe 
not,  but  portions  have  appeared  in  an  American  publication  called  the  Correspondent. 

Mr.  H.  Montgomery's  address  is  required. 

The  acknowledgment  lately  made  of  lOOs.  came  thus.  While  Mr.  Holyoake 
was  out  of  town,  a  letter  arrived,  enclosing  a  £5  note,  with  only  these  words; — 
'  £5,  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  for  the  Reasoner,  from  P.  T.' 

According  to  the  Weehly  News  a  New  York  paper  says  :— Jenny  Lind  has  no 
equal  as  an  effective  vocalist,  never  has  had,  and  we  doubt  if  she  ever  will  have  this 
side  of  Paradise;  and  even  there  she  seems  fitted  to  lead  the  ^heavenly  choirs.''  On 
the  other  hand,  a  clergyman  in  Boston  has,  more  than  once,  cautioned  the  people 
from  the  pulpit  against  'that  singing  woman.  Miss  Jane  Lind.' 

Received.— J.  Mulley,  Gateshead.  The  'Atheist's  Prayer'  in  rhyme  not  effective 
enough  for  the  form  of  expression  chosen.  Verse  should  have  more  grace  or  more  fire 
than  prose. — W.  F.,  Northallerton.  Allen's  Constructive  Exercises  in  Latin, 
upon  what  is  called  the  *  crude  form '  system,  is  the  best  book  we  can  name. — J.  S. 
Batger.  The  Eight  Questions  relate  to  topics  upon  which  we  are  not  prepared 
to  enter.— E.  Hawks.  As,  to  supply  the  country,  we  have,  since  the  increase 
in  our  sale,  to  go  to  press  earlier,  articles  should  reach  us  two  or  three  days  before 
publication. — W.  E.,  Oxford,  answers  our  query  more  fully  than  was  necessary. 
If  anything  serviceable  arises  he  shall  hear  from  us. 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passaj?e,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row.— Wednesday,  November  27th,  1850 
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AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 

They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beia$i^  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  la  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 

FURTHER  REPORT  FROM  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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(by  MR.  HOLYOAKE.) 

My  opponent,  Mr.  Mills,  was  a  phrenologist,  and  depended  upon  that  science  for 
argument,  I  knew  therefore  that  he  must  rely  upon  the  organ  of  Veneration — 
that  it  must  be  his  salvation  in  debate.  Accordingly  in  enumerating  the  modes 
whereby  the  existence  of  God  was  attempted  to  be  proved,  I  included  phrenology, 
observing,  by  the  way,  that  there  were  some  few  people  yet  left  who  thought 
that  science  was  in  favour  of  theism,  but  the  number  had  grown  very  small,  and 
they  were  become  less  confident  than  ever.  It  would  seem  that  these  remarks 
prevented  an  ingenious  discourse  by  mine  opponent  on  this  topic,  for,  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  introduce  it,  it  was  not  forthcoming.  In  lectures  which  he 
had  elsewhere  delivered  he  had  produced  a  favourable  impression  by  the  argument 
from  Veneration.  Perhaps  at  our  debate  some  persons  were  present  who  had 
heard  him  before,  and  he  did  not  like  to  introduce  the  same  subject  again.  This 
often  happens  with  lecturers.  They  will  withhold  a  well-conceived  passage  or  a 
striking  argument,  which  would  be  new  to  five  hundred  of  their  audience,  because, 
possibly,  some  half  dozen  persons  in  a  corner  of  the  room  have  heard  it  before. 
Sometimes  a  speaker  will  omit  a  happy  illustration,  because  he  has  published  it 
perhaps  before  the  audience  were  born  who  are  listening  to  him,  or  in  some 
magazine  which  nobody  reads,  or  in  some  periodical  not  taken  by  more  than  one 
man  in  ten  thousand,  or  in  some  popular  volume  which,  like  McPousto's  Phseno- 
menology  of  Cognition,  sells  two  copies  per  annum.  O'Connell  was  wiser  than 
this.  I  know  men  who  heard  him  deliver  the  same  speech  in  London  thirty  times 
in  a  fortnight,  always  producing  useful  effects  and  giving  delight  and  satisfaction. 
If  a  man  has  an  inventive  genius,  it  is  well  he  should  produce  something  new  every 
time  he  speaks ;  but  if  he  has  nothing  new  to  say,  he  ought  to  say  something  to 
the  purpose.  He  should  take  care  of  that.  Had  Mr.  Mills  had  a  little  more  art 
or  courage,  and  have  presented  all  the  points  which  he  no  doubt  could  have  com- 
manded, his  opponency  would  have  been  more  effective.  On  the  first  night  he 
concluded  by  an  effusion  of  Unitarian  sentimentality,  upon  the  very  copious  pro- 
mises of  Christianity.  He  seemed  so  much  at  home  in  this,  that  I  warned  the 
audience  to  prepare  for  a  repetition.  This  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  more 
such  attempts.  With  little  trouble  the  audience  were  instructed  that  we  were  not 
come  there  to  ascertain  which  system  could  promise  the  most,  but  which  could 
prove  the  most.  Their  business  was  to  notice,  not  what  they  would  like  to  Jiave  so 
much  as  what  they  were  likely  to  get.  When  1  presented  a  statement  of  the  case 
of  atheism,  in  reference  to  the  theology  of  the  day,  which  appeared  to  produce  an 
advantageous  impression,  my  opponent  thought  to  prevent  the  repetition  by 
apprising  the  audience  that  I  should  probably  produce  another  elegant  translation 
of  D'Holbach,  as  on  the  previous  evening— and  that  they  were  there  to  hear,  not 
what  I  had  prepared,  but  what  might  be  relevant  to  the  debate.     This  did  not 
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divert  me  from  my  purpose.  I  assured  my  opponent  of  what  would  surprise  him, 
namely,  that  I  happened  never  to  have  read  *  D'Holbach.'  I  bad  not  taken  my 
atheism,  as  so  many  people  take  their  politics,  from  the  French.  It  was  of  home 
growth.  Also,  that  I  had  debated  long  enough  to  begin  to  resolve  opponents  into 
their  respective  classes  ;  that  when  I  learned  to  what  school  one  belonged,  I  not 
only  knew  what  he  would  say,  but  what  he  must  say — and  the  audience  should 
judge  whether  what  I  had  prepared  was  relevant,  by  my  answering  all  Mr.  Mills 
had  advanced,  with  perhaps  more  directness  than  he  could  wish. 

In  treating  of  the  religious  nature  of  man  my  opponent  stumbled  on  that  un- 
happy dogma,  the  Sense  of  Dependence,  which  he  ventured  to  present  as  the  ele- 
ment of  religion.  But  when  I  trac6d  this  melancholy  fabrication  to  Theodore 
Parker,  the  argument  lost  its  charm  in  losing  its  novelty,  and  Mr.  Mills  seemed 
to  lose  his  liking  for  it,  as  it  shortly  became  indistinct  in  his  hands,  and  finally 
disappeared.  The  night  we  devoted  to  the  Character  of  Christ  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  the  force  of  some  arguments  with  which  I  have  lately  been 
making  experiments.  They  consist  in  sequences  from  the  famous  maxims  of 
Christ  applied  to  God  the  Father.  No  man  has  gainsayed  them  anywhere ;  and  as 
they  appear  unanswerable,  I  shall  find  an  opportunity  of  presenting  them  to  the 
readers  of  the  Reasoner  in  their  proper  form.  Before  passing  from  the  subject  of 
this  discussion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  personal  bearing  of  Mr.  Mills  was  of  the 
most  gentlemanly  and  agreeable  kind.  He  has  evidently  had  little  experience  in 
debate,  but  he  is  capable  of  speaking  with  great  ability,  and,  I  should  think,  must 
be  a  very  interesting  lecturer.  As  the  clergy  of  Newcastle  declined  to  accept  the 
challenge  made  to  them,  they  ought  to  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Mills,  who  stepped 
forward  to  do  battle  on  their  behalf,  and  who  did  it  with  a  good  taste,  which  would 
do  them  no  discredit. 

Sunday  evening,  the  last  in  Newcastle,  was  devoted  to  local  replies.  The  audi- 
ence was  more  numerous  than  on  any  preceding  night ;  it  included  members  of 
the  press  and  public  defenders  of  religion.  Newcastle  has  been  prolific  in  pam- 
phlets. The  walls  of  the  town  were  everywhere  placarded  with  *  Atheism  De- 
fended.' The  pamphlets  I  took  upon  the  platform  were  as  follows : — 1.  *  The 
Logic  of  Life,  in  reply  to  G.  J.  Holyoake's  Logic  of  Death.'  By.  J.  Harrison. 
2.  *  Holyoake  Refuted,  being  a  Review  of  his  Pretended  Refutation  of  Paley.' 
By  the  author  of  the  '  Logic  of  Life,'  *  Letters  to  Wesleyans,'  &c.  3.  '  Atheism 
Defended,'  being  a  Review  of  a  Tract  entitled  *  Holyoake  Refuted.'  By  a  New- 
castle Atheist.  4.  *  The  Logic  of  Atheism,'  with  especial  reference  to  Mr.  Holy- 
oake's Pretended  Refutation  of  Paley.  By  John  Mackintosh.  5.  *  The  Conse- 
quences of  Atheism.'  By  the  Rev.  T.  Pottinger,  Minister  of  Tuthill  Stairs  Chapel. 
6.  Three  Tracts  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  entitled  respectively — I.  '  Chris- 
tianity versus  Infidelity.'  II.  '  Is  there  a  God  ?'  *  The  Most  Wonderful  Book  in 
the  World.'  III.  '  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus,'  One  or  two  were  directed  against 
Thomas  Cooper.  The  other  generally  against  atheists.  Besides  these,  I  took  on 
the  platform  two  reviews  in  the  Christian  Philanthropist  and  Newcastle  Spectator. 

At  the  same  time  the  Rev.  George  Harris,  the  ablest  of  Unitarian  divines,  and 
two  other  Ministers,  were  preaching  against  the  Freethinkers.  What  I  said  in 
reply  to  the  above-cited  pamphlets  shall  be  presented  in  brief  notices  of  them  to 
be  hereafter  given.  Two  of  the  authors  appeared  on  the  platform  to  defend  them- 
selves. Mr.  J.  Mackintosh  spoke  with  ascerbity  and  such  ill  taste,  that  the  audi- 
ence resented  it  so  as  to  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  noticing  it,  which  indeed  I 
felt  no  inclination  to  do.  One  example  of  his  reasoning  was  to  this  effect.  He 
charged  me  with  calling  the  existence  of  God  '  a  lie,'  because  I  had  explained  the 
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untruthfulness  of  the  assertion.  He  failed  to  see  that  to  call  an  error  by  the 
coarse  name  of  *  a  lie,'  is  to  impute  wilfulness,  consciousness  of  untruth  to  those 
who  utter  the  error.  But  impetuous  and  excitable,  it  is  possible  that  this  author 
(not  without  talent,  as  we  shall  show)  spoke  more  than  he  meant. 

Mr,  Harrison,  an  earnest  man  of  anxious  aspect,  demanded  of  me  where  the  first 
man  came  from  ?  He  wanted  a  direct  reply,  he  said,  I  gave  him  one — I  said  I  did 
not  knoxo  !  I  was  not  in  the  secrets  of  nature,  but  as,  from  the  confidence  of  his  tone, 
he  appeared  to  be,  I  begged  him  to  share  his  light  with  me.  He  had  not  a  word  to 
say.  Next  he  attempted  a  little  experiment  on  the  stage.  The  ball  and  socket  joint 
of  the  arm,  I  understood  him  to  say,  proved  that  there  must  be  a  God,  and  he  would 
prove  it  by  any  little  boy  who  would  come  forward.  (Great  commotion  among  the 
little  children  present.)  To  pacify  my  friend,  who  grew  confident  as  the  little  ones 
grew  confused,  I  begged  of  a  mother  to  oblige  him  with  the  loan  of  her  son  for  a  few 
minutes.  A  pretty  blushing  boy  was  at  last  handed  down  to  the  platform,  and  Mr, 
Harrison,  with  the  air  of  a  formidable  pedagogue,  began  bis  immense  catechism.  *  Now, 
my  little  dear,  did  you  ever  see  a  door  ?'  No  response.  '  Now,  my  little  boy,  be  a 
good  boy,  and  answer.  Did  you  never  see  a  door  upon  its  hinges  ?'  The  poor  lad 
looked  up  with  wonder  at  the  1000  pairs  of  eyes  turned  upon  him,  and  answered  '  No.' 
'  What !'  said  the  more  bewildered  catechist,  'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  saw 
a  door  on  its  hinges  P'  '  No,  I  never  did,'  replied  Mr.  Harrison's  juvenile  proof.  Mr. 
Harrison  sat  down  much  out  of  humour  with  himself,  and  with  very  bad  grace  declar- 
ing that  the  '  boy  had  been  tutored.'  As  Mr.  Harrison  had  laid  it  down  that  the 
correction  of  atheism  required  more  the  aid  of  the  medical  than  the  logical  faculty,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  reminding  him  that  he  ought  never  to  come  into  discussion  unat- 
tended by  a  physician ;  that  instead  of  devoting  himself  too  painfully  to  answer  my 
arguments,  he  should  confine  himself  to  feeling  my  pulse — that  his  Bible  should  be  su- 
perseded by  a  Medicine  Chest.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

APPEAL  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  REV.  BREWIN  GRANT,  OF 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Our  energetic  opponent  in  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  lately  issued  the 
following  lithographed  circular.  Through  many  weary  weeks  we  have  looked  for 
the  '  Bible  and  the  People,'  and  now  that  December  is  set  in,  we  are  unable  longer 
to  remain  in  silent  suspense.  We  think  that  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  at  whose  door 
lies  the  sin  which  so  disturbs  the  peace  of  our  Birmingham  friend — of  *  popularis- 
ing Strauss,'  ought  to  take  a  dozen  copies.  As  for  the  '  philosophical  radicals,'  we 
appeal  to  them  herewith  to  become  subscribers.  Mr.  Grant  may  count  on  us. 
May  we  hope  to  see  No.  1  ?  Edward  Baines,  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  being  put  forth 
as  a  patron  of  a  publication  for  the  people,  who  denies  them  public  knowledge,  is 
a  rich  joke.  Mr.  Grant  is  facetious.  We  expect  to  find  the  *  Bible  and  the  People' 
a  species  of  Evangelical  Punch. 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  attention  is  earnestly  requested  to  the  accompanying 
prospectus  of  the  *  Bible  and  the  People ;'  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  meet  inquir- 
ing minds  on  the  questions  of  Christianity  in  connection  with  human  nature  and 
the  duties  of  society.  There  is  much  latent  infidelity  abroad,  which  is  fostered  by 
certain  periodicals,  &c. — one  of  these  is  now  popularising  'Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus.' 
The  philosophical  radicals,  also,  exhibit  directly,  and  by  implication,  their  denial 
of  Christianity  :  whilst  priestly  power  and  ceremonial  efficacy  join  with  political 
religion  to  disgust  some  and  delude  others.  The  '  Bible  and  the  People  '  is  in- 
tended to  meet  these  false  principles,  both  by  exposing  their  weakness  and  exhibit- 
ing the  superior  grandeur  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  specific  purpose  will  consist  one 
of  its  -peculiarities :  it  will  also  (as  far  as  possible)  assume  a  continuous  rather  than 
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(as  is  necessary  in  other  periodicals)  a  miscellaneous  character.  May  I  be  allowed 
to  enrol  your  name  among  its  subscribers  and  supporters  ?  You  will  greatly 
oblige  by  favouring  me  with  an  early  assurance  that  this  proposal  has  your  hearty 
sympathy ;  and  by  preserving  the  circular,  to  show  to  any  minister  or  layman, 
Sabbath-school  teachers  and  others — using  your  influence  to  gain  them  both  as 
subscribers  and  collectors  of  names.  Earnestly  begging  your  immediate  and 
favourable  attention  to  this  subject,  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

Birmingham,  June  1850.  Brewin  Grant. 

p.S. — Several  influential  anc}  well-known  gentlemen  have  already  expressed 
great  sympathy  with  the  object.  I  may  mention  the  Revs.  J.  Harris,  D.D.,  Philip 
Smith,  LLD.,  &c.     Amongst  laymen,  E.  Baines,  Esq.,  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  &c. 

As  very  few  persons,  so  far  as  we  can  hear,  have  taken  any  notice  of  Mr.  Grant's 
solicitation  ;  and  as  he  has  our  '  hearty  sympathy,'  we  have  '  preserved  '  his  circu- 
lar, and  now  '  show  '  it  to  all  *  ministers  and  laymen '  whom  we  have  the  honour  to 
number  among  our  readers.  G.  J.  H. 

THAT     PROPHET    BRINDLEY. 


At  the  present  time,  when  the  'awful  delusions'  of  Socialism  are  spreading 
through  all  ranks — when  it  is  being,  as  Meagher  proposed  of  the  Irish  agitation, 
baptised  in  the  Holy -well — when  Socialism  is  weekly  and  fervidly  pronounced 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Owen  is  in  danger  of  being  canonised  as  a  Saint,  the  following 
private  circular  of  our  old  friend  John  Brindley  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  record 
of  the  fatuities  of  the  *  faithful.' 

Meeting  Mr.  Owen  last  week  at  our  office,  I  told  him  he  would  yet  live  to  be 
Saint  Owen.  He  answered,  as  radiant  with  hope  as  with  health,  that  he  expected 
it  would  be  so.  G.  J.  H. 


Madam, — The  rapidly  declining  state  of  Socialism  throughout  the  country,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  report,  you  will  doubtless  regard  as  a  cause  of  great 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  who  has  so  blessed  the  means  used  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  its  awful  delusions.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  taking  an  undue 
liberty  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  results  of  my  public  labours  during  the  last 
three  years. 

Within  that  short  period  of  time  I  have  travelled  more  than  thirty  thousand 
miles,  held  upwards  of  five  hundred  public  meetings,  and  published  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  tracts,  besides  having  procured  a  great  number  of  petitions 
and  addresses  to  the  throne  and  to  the  legislature.  The  whole  of  these  operations 
have  been  carried  forward  at  my  own  risk  and  cost,  dependent  entirely  on  casual 
pecuniary  assistance.  The  testimonials  herewith  will  inform  you  how  my  services 
have  been  regarded,  and  the  sacrifices  I  have  made  that  I  might  devote  myself 
wholly  to  this  important  work. 

The  liabilities  that  have  ascumulated  upon  me  to  this  time  amount  to  a  very 
considerable  sum ;  and  as  I  have  a  large  young  family,  and  an  aged  parent,  to 
provide  for,  I  respectfully  but  earnestly  pray  your  assistance.  My  future  labours 
will  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  that  I  shall 
not  have  occasion  to  repeat  this  application.  Your  early  attention  will  much 
enhance  the  value  of  your  help. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Madam, 

Your  obliged  obedient  servant, 
Flookersbrook,  Chester,  27th  April,  1842.  John  Brindley. 
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THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT  NOT  GIVEN  BY  GOD  TO  MOSES.* 


The  author  of  this  pamphlet  avows  his  agreement  with  the  Christian  and  the 
Mussulman  in  the  belief  of  one  God,  but  he  denies  that  any  revelation  of  the 
divine  will  has  been  made  to  man  beyond  those  laws  made  manifest  to  the  senses 
and  reason  of  man,  such  as  the  command  to  preserve  life,  to  labour,  to  sleep,  and 
to  do  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us.  These  he  calls  the  laws  of  God  (we  should 
call  them  laws  of  nature),  and  he  shows  very  clearly  how  many  of  the  laws  in  the 
pretended  divine  code  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Sabbatarian  law  in  particular,  are 
contradicted  by  human  experience  and  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  human  nature. 
Many  of  the  arguments  in  this  little  work  are  forcibly  expressed,  the  language  is 
clear  and  correct,  rising  frequently  to  eloquence,  and  want  of  space  alone  prevents 
us  from  making  several  extracts  of  passages  which  deserve  the  tribute  of  an  oppo- 
nent's praise.  For  we  are  compelled  to  diifer  widely  from  the  author  on  certain 
points,  and  from  the  general  justness  of  his  views  we  think  it  still  more  important 
to  attempt  to  refute  his  arguments  in  favour  of  theism.  The  first  passage  we 
shall  comment  upon  is  at  page  17.  *  The  life  of  every  new  creature,  the  birth  of 
every  new  thought,  is  a  new  creation  as  much  as  the  creation  of  the  first  man,  and 
the  calling  into  existence  of  the  first  sensation.  It  never  existed  before,  and  is 
now  only  created.  Creation  is  never  suspended.''  Certainly  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  uses  the  word  creation,  but  how  can  a  man  of  the  *  Labourer's' powers  of 
reasoning  have  failed  to  perceive  that  since  the  operations  of  nature,  which  he 
calls  creation,  are  never  suspended,  it  involves  an  absurdity,  or  rather  a  complica- 
tion of  absurdities,  as  great  as  the  six  days'  giant  labour  which  he  so  well  ridi- 
cules, to  suppose  that  creation,  or  nature,  ever  had  a  beginning  ?  The  crust  of  the 
earth  indeed  does  undergo  certain  transformations,  and  all  animate  nature  is  in 
progress  of  development,  according  to  settled  laws  ;  planets  may  be  destroyed  by 
settled  laws,  and  new  planets  be  formed,  but  who  can  imagine  a  beginning  to  the 
infinite  material  universe  ?     If  there  was  a  beginning,  there  was  once  nothing ! 

At  page  30,  he  says,  *  Man  is  naturally  a  believing  and  a  religious  animal,  or  so 
many  vile  errors  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  would  not  for  a  long  period  have 
been  fastened  on  his  credulity.'  Surely  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  argue  that 
man  is  naturally  a  fighting  animal  from  the  frequency  of  public  wars  and  private 
combats  in  every  age  of  the  world.  I  think  myself  that  man  has  naturally  certain 
pugnacious  propensities,  and  that  they  require  to  be  kept  in  check  by  careful  edu- 
cation of  the  reason  and  of  his  better  qualities.  At  the  same  time,  when  under 
due  control  they  have  their  uses  and  good  tendency,  and  the  propensity  to  venera- 
tion when  properly  directed  and  regulated,  will  also  be  beneficial  to  mankind,  and 
is,  in  fact,  a  result  of  human  reason  ;  while  religious  feelings  I  believe  to  be  the 
results  of  religious  education,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  veneration  wrongly  directed  to 
an  imaginary  being  instead  of  to  those  grand  examples,  and  still  grander,  ideal  of 
virtue  and  heroism,  which  should  be  the  objects  of  human  worship,  and  their  imita- 
tion the  objects  of  human  ambition. 

Apart  from  our  views  of  parts  of  the  *  Labourer's  '  arguments,  they  are  such 
as  can  be  conscientiously  urged  by  a  wide  public,  into  whose  hands  we  trust  this 
timely  and  able  pamphlet  will  find  its  way. 

*  *  The  Fourth  Commandment  not  given  by  God  to  Moses.'  A  Pamphlet  for  the 
People.    By  a  Labourer.     London  :  Watson. 
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Progress  of  Infidelity. — From  a  paragraph  in  the  Reasoner,  taken  from  a 
hand-bill  circulated  in  Newcastle,  we  learn  that  large  masses  of  the  people  in  New- 
castle are  going  over  to  the  what  orthodox  sectarians  call  the  side  of  infidelity,  and 
that  still  greater  numbers  are  being  shaken  in  their  convictions  respecting  the 
Bible  and  its  teachings.  We  are  told  that  in  one  factory  there  are  upwards  of  one 
hundred  professed  infidels;  that  in  another  factory  twelve  out  of  fourteen  are  in- 
fidels; that  in  another,  where  from  three  to  four  hundred  men  are  employed,  there 
are  only  about  twelve  who  profess  Christianity.  The  extract  further  informs  us, 
that  the  Christian  churches  are  doing  little  or  nothing  to  meet  this  fearful  form  of 
evil.  We  may  add,  that  the  clergy  or  priests  of  the  different  denominations  know 
that  they  cannot  grapple  with  infidelity.  They  feel  that  they  are  utterly  unable 
to  prove  the  truth  of  their  notions  respecting  the  Bible. —  The  People,  No.  138. 

Fear  of  Rationalism. — I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  we  have  more  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  theology  of  Germany  than  that  of  Rome, — from  that  which  defies 
human  reason  than  from  that  which  seeks  to  blind  or  stifle  it, — from  a  school  which 
labours  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  its  own  philosophy  by  stripping  the  gospel  of 
all  its  characteristic  features,  and  reducing  it  to  the  level  of  human  systems, 
than  from  &  Church  which  rejects  and  condemns  even  the  soundest  conclusions  of 
true  philosophy  when  they  are  at  variance  with  the  determinations  of  its  own  pre- 
sumed infallibility.  The  theology,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  to  which  I  allude,  has 
been  grafted  upon  or  grown  out  of  the  idealism  of  the  German  philosophers.  It 
has  exhibited  symptoms  of  decline  in  its  native  soil;  but  I  fear  it  is  beginning  to 
lay  hold  on  the  more  practical  mind  of  this  country;  and  from  it,  in  my  judgment, 
more  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  than  from  the  attempt  to  revive  worn-out  su- 
perstitions, and  to  shackle  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men  with  fetters 
which  were  broken  and  thrown  off  at  the  Reformation.  Moral  evidence,  historical 
testimony,  inspiration,  miracle,  all  that  is  objective  in  Christianity,  is  swept  away 
by  the  writers  of  this  school,  its  glory  defaced,  its  living  waters  deprived  of  all 
their  healing  virtues  by  distillation  in  the  alembic  of  Rationalism. — Bishop  of 
London's  Charge,  1850. 

Is  God  Love  or  is  God  Fire? — The  following  theological  remarks  are  extracted 
from  a  curious  book  called  Siris,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Bishop  Berkley : 
— 'It  must  be  owned  there  are  many  passages  in  Holy  Scripture  that  would  make 
one  think  the  Supreme  Being  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  present  and  manifest  in 
the  element  of  fire.  Not  to  insist  that  God  is,  more  than  once,  said  to  be  a  con- 
suming fire,  which  might  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  the  divine  appari- 
tions were  by  fire  in  a  bush,  at  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  tabernacle,  and  in  the  cloven 
tongues.  God  is  represented,  in  the  inspired  writings,  as  descending  in  fire,  as 
attended  by  fire,  or  with  fire  going  before  him.  Celestial  things — as  angels, 
chariots,  and  such  like  phenomena — are  invested  with  fire,  light,  and  splendour. 
Ezekiel,  in  his  vision,  beheld  fire  and  brightness,  lamps,  burning  coals  of  fire,  and 
flashes  of  lightning.  In  a  vision  of  Daniel,  the  throue  of  God  appeared  like  a  fiery 
flame,  and  his  wheels  like  burning  fire;  also  a  fiery  flame  issued  and  came  forth 
before  him.  At  the  transfiguration,  the  Apostles  saw  our  Saviour's  face  shining 
as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  white  as  light,  also  a  lucid  cloud,  or  body  of  light  out 
of  which  the  voice  came.  Bishop  Patrick  considers  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  the  Shekinah,  or  Divine  Presence,  which  was  then  frequent,  appeared  by 
light  or  fire.  In  commenting  on  that  passage  where  Cain  is  said  to  have  gone  out 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  the  bishop  observes,  that  if  Cain,  after  this,  turned 
a  downright  Idolater,  as  many  think,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  as  the  best  resemblance  he  could  find,  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
which  was  wont  to  appear  in  a  flaming  light.' — Thoughts  on  tfie  Nature  of  Man. 
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THE    WONDERS    OF    MISSIONARY    MEETINGS 


BY  W.   CHILTON. 


All  missionary  meetings  have  their  pecu- 
liar, never- varying,  as  it  were  stereotyped, 
characteristics ;  and  they  are  attended  by 
a  class— mostly  women — of  marvel-seekers 
and  lovers  of  exaggeration,  who  have  leisure 
at  their  command  and  money  to  throw 
away.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  ladies  troop- 
ing to  them  in  a  regular  stream,  shortly 
after  the  hour  appointed  for  the  opening 
of  the  doors,  with  their  little  reticules  and 
bags  plethoric  with  physical  sustenance  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  call  upon  their 
strength  which  the  invariably  long  speeches 
of  their  spiritual  friends  are  sure  to  inflict ; 
and  it  is  distressing  to  see  them,  at  the 
close  of  the  long  sitting,  fagged  and  heated, 
wearily  wending  their  way  home. 

It  may  have  been  observed,  also,  that 
there  is  either  a  bond  fide  tattooed,  but  con- 
verted, great  chief — they  are  always  *  great' 
chiefs,  with  horrid  names  (such  as  '  Kah- 
ge-ga-gah-bow,'  who  is  at  present  in  Eng- 
land)— to  be  exhibited,  to  address  the  com- 
pany in  broken  English  devoid  of  sense  j  or 
else  some  large-mouthed,  goggle-eyed,  pot- 
bellied wooden  dolls  to  be  shown,  which 
the  poor  innocents  in  some  far-off  lands 
are  said  to  worship,  but  which,  in  fact, 
they  seem  to  use  £is  a  kind  of  sedative  for 
intense  joy  or  anger— for  when  they  are 
pleased  they  hug  and  praise  them,  and 
when  they  are  displeased  they  abuse  and 
beat  them.  But,  should  either  or  both  of 
these  *  great  attractions '  not  be  available, 
there  are  always  some  Major  Longbows 
recently  arrived  from  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  where  they  have  been  spend- 
ing half  their  lives  among  naked  man- 
eaters  or  devil-worshippers,  who  are  open 
to  an  engagement  for  the  occasion,  and 
who  certainly  never  fail  to  prove  themselves 
admirable  adepts  in  one  of  the  accomplish- 
ments at  least  of  heathen  lands — that  of 
propelling  a  certain  sharp  and  useful  in- 
strument. 

I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  these  things 
by  reading  an  account  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Bristol  Auxiliary  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  took  place  a  short 
time  since,  a  few  of  the  salient  points  of 
which  I  propose  to  notice,  because,  as  T 
said,  they  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  all 
such  meetings. 

There  was  no  ^  great  chief  *  exhibited, 
but  there  were  some  doll-gods  j  there  was 


an  Indian  colonel  for  chairman,  and  mis- 
sionaries from  the  South  Seas  and  from 
China.      The     Colonel    announced    that 

*  Education  was  going  on  [in  India],  and 
the  knowledge  of  scientific  subjects  was 
undermining  the  superstitions  of  the  people, 
and  their  enlightenment  was  releasing 
them  from  the  thraldom  of  their  priest- 
hood.' This  gentleman,  from  the  artless- 
ness  with  which  he  made  the  statement, 
was  evidently  one  of  those  peculiarly  con- 
stituted individuals  who  may  be  emphati- 
cally styled  'long-sighted'— one  of  those, 
in  fact,  to  whom  distance  not  merely  '  lends 
enchantment,'  but  produces  clearness  and 
distinctness.  He  evidently  was  not  aware, 
in  reality  could  not  see  from  its  close 
proximity  to  him, that  education  and  science 
had  been  producing  the  self-same  effects  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
for  tho  last  quarter  of  a  century  at  least. 
The  antagonism  of  science  and  education 
to  the  superstitions  of  India  was  as  clear  to 
him  as  the  sun  at  noonday  ;  but  the  anta- 
gonism of  the  same  science  and  education 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  land  in  which  he 
spoke  was  quite  invisible. 

The  speech  of  the  missionary  from  the 
South  Seas  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
tissue  of  wonders  and  horrors  respecting 
those  parts.     One  native  agent  had  seen, 

*  with  his  own  eyes,'  a  *  man  laid  down  by 
an  oven  waiting  to  be  baked  ;'  one  cannot 
help  hoping,  with  Sydney  Smith,  that  the 
cooked  human  disagreed  with  the  stomachs 
of  the  savages  who  ate  him.  Another 
agent  saw  a  *  well-conditioned '  savage 
'  chopped  in  pieces  alive,'  preparatory  to 
undergoing  culinary  process.  Another  na- 
tive agent,  after  witnessing  the  massacre  of  a 
ship's  crew,  heard  the  order  given  for  his 
own  murder.  Calmly  he  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  his  executioner  ;  with  axe 
upraised  the  savage  drew  nigh.  *  Peace 
be  with  you,'  said  the  agent,  and  held  out 
his  right  arm  ;  down  came  the  axe,  and 
the  limb  was  severed  from  the  body.  '  He 
held  out  his  left  arm,  which  was  severed 
the  same  ;  and  then  the  savage  struck  him 
on  the  head,  and  killed  him.'  He  told, 
also,  a  long  and  wonderful  story  of  some 
old  man-killing  and  man-eating  chief,  who 
assembled  a  vast  number  of  warriors  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  two  native  agents  at 
New  Caledonia.     The  only  opposition  they 
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offered  was  prayer.  He  made  two  aftempts  : 
on  the  first,  his  purpose  failed  him  while 
still  at  some  distance  from  them ;  on  the 
second  he  actually  came  up  to  the  house 
in  which  they  were,  brandishing  his  wea- 
pons and  vowing  he  would  have  their 
blood  ;  yet  upon  one  of  the  agents  coming 
out  to  him,  the  other's  heart  failed  him — 
he  received  him  kindly,  gave  him  plenty  of 
food,  and  departed  ingloriously  with  all 
his  tribe.  There  had  been,  however,  no 
less  than  twelve  native  missionaries  mur- 
dered at  different  times. 

The  deputation  from  the  parent  society 
announced  that  it  still  remained  for  Ro- 
manism to  make  its  Jirst  proselyte  at  Ta- 
hiti }  so  that  if  they  (the  Protestants)  were 
not  permitted  to  Christianise  the  natives 
there,  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  at  least  the  Catholics  could  not.  There 
had  been  so  much  infanticide,  murder,  and 
cannibalism,  put  an  end  to  through  the 
labours  of  the  society,  that  if  any  expedi- 
tion, like  the  Niger  expedition,  had  done  a 
tithe  of  the  service  for  civilisation,  '  all 
the  periodicals  in  the  kingdom  would  have 
teemed  with  its  praises,'  This  was  a 
pretty  broad  hint  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient praise  and  commendation  bestowed 
upon  the  society  by  the  newspaper  press  ; 
the  rev.  gentleman  forgot,  though,  that  the 
Niger  expedition  had  not  its  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  paid  advocates  to  trumpet  its 
merits  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  5  nor  did  he  say  anything  of  the 
disparity  of  cost  between  the  society  and 
scientific  expeditions ;  of  the  hardly  be- 
grudged thousands  devoted  to  the  latter, 
and  of  the  millions  given  with  a  free  hand 
to  the  former.  Of  the  infanticide,  murder, 
and  worse  than  cannibalism  which  has  not 
been  put  an  end  to,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  been  increasing  in  a  frightful  ratio  in 
his  native  land,  the  gentleman  said — nil. 
They  had  translated  the  Bible  into  nearly 
half  the  languages  of  the  globe,  and  had 
nearly  prepared  a  version  in  Chinese  ;  there 
had  been  a  '  hitch'  in  this  case  arising  from 
the  '  melancholy  fact  that  in  a  language 
spoken  by  360  millions  of  human  beings, 
there  was  no  word  found  to  answer  for  the 
name  of  God,'  and  he  thought  they  would 
be  obliged  either  to  use  an  English  word 
or  a  Greek  one.  But  how  would  that  help 
them  out  of  the  difficulty  ?  Of  what  use 
would  the  word  be  to  the  Chinese  without 
an  idea,  similar  to  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
missionaries,  attaching  to  it  whenever  they 
saw  or  heard  it?  If  they  have  the  idea 
but  no  word  to  represent  it,  how  is  it  they 
cannot  make  a  Chinese  word  for  it  ?  Any 
one  who  did  not  know  better  would  be  apt 
to  think  from  the  above  statement  that  the 


Chinese  were  a  people  without  a  God  j  this 
is  not  the  case,  they  are  Buddhists,  or  wor- 
shippers of  Buddah.  Having  never  ima- 
gined or  heard  of  any  such  God  as  the 
Christians  talk  about,  they  have  naturally 
no  word  as  an  equivalent  for  such  an  ex- 
istence, and  when  they  have  got  the  word  I 
wonder  what  it  will  help  them  to  understand 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  deity — the 
miraculous  conception,  a  son  being  his  own 
father,  putting  himself  to  death,  raising 
himself  up  again,  being  three  distinct  per- 
sons and  yet  only  one  person,  &c.  I  will 
undertake  to  say  that  if  they  do  get  a  clear 
understanding  of  it,  it  will  be  more  than 
those  who  introduce  it  to  them  have,  and 
they  will  be  cleverer  than  their  teachers. 
Why,  the  teachers  and  preachers  of  the 
Christian  God,  to  say  nothing  of  their  fol- 
lowers, in  this  country,  have  no  fixed 
canons  respecting  what  he  is  ;  there  is  not 
the  slightest  approach  to  agreement  even 
amongst  themselves  on  the  subject,  and  if 
the  90,000  which  are  said  to  be  scattered 
over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  con- 
gregated together,  and  they  were  asked  to 
define  what  God  is,  there  would  arise  such 
another  Sabel  of  discordant  sounds  as  Vol- 
ney  describes  as  taking  place  when  the  same 
question  was  put  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

[At  this  point  of  the  meeting  the  collec- 
tion was  made,  and  *  some  hideous  wooden 
images'  exhibited  for  the  *  edification'  of 
the  meeting,  as  being  specimens  of  the  gods 
worshipped  in  the  South  Seas.] 

A  rev.  gentleman,  celebrated  among  dis- 
senting Christians  for  his  energy  and  elo- 
quence, and  who  came  from  that  historic 
town  where  England's  chief-magistrates 
lately  met  to  feast  and  speechify,  and  do 
honour  to  their  sovereign's  husband,  said, 
'  They  were  endeavouring  to  promote  a  re- 
ligion, apart  from  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  must  remain  in  pollution  and  misery. 
Heathenism  was  the  savage  nurse,  the 
parent  of  every  crime  and  woe.  It  was 
now,  and  in  the  classic  days  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  robed  and  veiled  in  tinselled  splen- 
dour. It  stood  before  them  stained  with 
the  lees  of  sensuality,  and  stained  with  the 
blood  of  massacred  humanity,  an  object  of 
disgust  and  horror.  There  was  not  one 
truth  it  did  not  oppose,  one  falsehood  it  did 
not  promote,  one  virtue  it  did  not  crush, 
one  vice  it  did  not  cherish,  one  blessing  it 
did  not  blast,  one  curse  it  did  not  inflict. 
It  spread  its  withering  blight  over  both 
worlds,  and  after  saturating  the  present 
state  with  every  element  of  bitterness,  from 
which  man  would  revolt  and  flee,  it  con- 
signed, in  a  future  world,  the  souls  of  those 
it  deluded  to  darkness  and  despair.' 
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This  language  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  the  hearers  —  that  was  what  was 
looked  for.  The  gentlenaan  was  essentially 
an  *  effect-producer;'  he  was  invaluable 
for  such  meetings  on  that  account.  He  is 
a  religious  galvaniser— his  tongue  is  the 
battery  and  his  words  the  medium  of  com- 
munication ;  no  one  within  hearing  of  him 
can  escape  his  influence — a  shock  you  must 
have,  but  whether  positive  ov  negative  will 
depend  upon  yourself.  It  is  a  great  rarity 
to  find  rigid  truth  where  there  is  great  elo- 
quence, either  of  the  tongue  or  pen  ;  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  never  found 
united,  but  I  do  assert  that  great  exag- 
geration is  generally  the  companion  of  so- 
norous sentences  and  antithetical  declama- 
tion. This  was  very  evident  in  relation  to 
the  extract  I  have  given,  if  what  another 
of  the  cloth  said  was  true.  China,  I  would 
remark,  is  essentially  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  heathen  land,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  few  professing  Christianity, 
practise  heathenism  ;  having  looked  at  the 
picture  of  heathenism  drawn  above,  look 
at  the  following  sketch  of  it,  *  taken  upon 
the  spot,'  by  the  artist  who  describes  it. 

The  missionary  from  China  said,  *  He 
had  not  to  speak  of  a  barbarous,  but  a  re- 
fined, polished,  educated  people ;  not  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  little  island  or  wan- 
dering tribe  over  some  vast  continent,  but 
of  an  empire  which  numbered  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  globe.'  He  continued, 
'  A  great  deal  was  said  about  civilisation, 
which  we  were  too  apt  to  judge  of  by  the 
standard  we  ourselves  set  up  ;  but  we  could 
not  speak  of  the  Chinese  as  uncivilised, 
when  we  found  that  their  government  was 
opposed  to  patronage ;  when,  under  its 
protection,  the  lowest  boy  might  rise  step 
by  step  to  the  highest  rank  ;  when  the 
whole  nation  was  covered  with,  at  it  were, 
a  net-work  of  canals,  which  existed  when 
England  was  but  a  forest,  and  were  sus- 
tained and  kept  in  repair  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  people ;  when 
they  found  there  a  foundling  hospital 
■which  had  endured  from  1300  years  before 
Christ,  and  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  aged 
— both  supported  upon  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem. The  Chinese  were  called  an  un- 
changeable people.  What  an  absurdity  ! 
It  was  true  that  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  oriental  nations  did  not  change 
as  rapidly  as  ours,  but  progress  still  went 
on.  India  and  China  were  so  apt  to 
be  spoken  of  together,  that  persons 
might  think  they  were  alike  —  far  from 
it.  In  India  you  might  see  a  dirty 
wretch  who,  having  vowed  that  he  would 
hold  his  arm  in  one  position  for  a  year,  and 
having  held  it  so  long  that  he  could  not 


change  its  position,  while  his  nails  had 
grown  through  the  backs  of  his  hands, — 
you  might  see  such  a  wretch  worshipped 
by  the  people,  and,  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  you  might  see  a  devotee  set 
down  his  cup  of  water,  implore  his  holiness 
to  put  his  dirty  toe  into  it,  and  then  drink 
it  off.  In  China  they  would  laugh  at  such 
a  thing.  In  India  you  might  see  dead 
bodies  floating  down  the  Ganges — they 
were  mostly  the  bodies  of  aged  people  who, 
their  offspring  finding  them  old  and  trouble- 
some, were  carried  to  the  river's  side,  their 
mouths  and  ears  filled  with  dirt,  and  then 
cast  into  the  stream.  Now,  in  China  the 
aged  were  taken  the  greatest  care  of;  a 
son  would  think  himself  disgraced,  if  he 
allowed  his  aged  father  to  work,  and  no- 
where could  they  find  so  merry  a  set  of  old 
people.  In  India,  widows  were  either 
burnt  or  else  allowed  but  a  scanty  pittance  ; 
in  China  they  were  treated  with  kindness 
and  respect.' 

What  a  contradiction  is  this  to  the  asser- 
tions of  the  other  speaker !  He  said  that 
*  heathenism  was  the  savage  nurse,  the 
parent  of  every  crime  and  woe.'  Is  this 
true  of  heathen  China?  He  said  there 
was  not  one  virtue  heathenism  did  not 
crush,  one  vice  it  did  not  cherish.  It  is  a 
virtue  to  cherish  the  aged,  and  the  Chinese 
practise  this  virtue ;  it  is  a  vice  to  burn 
widows,  the  Chinese  do  not  burn  widows, 
but  treat  them  with  kindness  and  respect. 
The  Chinese  have  no  divine  command 
ordering  them  to  '  honour  their  father  and 
their  mother,'  yet  they  do  it,  heathens 
though  they  are.  They  practise  virtues 
not  always — T  might  almost  say,  not  often 
— found  even  in  this  Christian  land.  How 
absurd,  then,  are  such  tirades  against 
heathenism  as  that  which  I  have  quoted  ! 
What  civilising  advantages  has  heathen 
China  to  gain  from  Christianity  ?  The 
missionary  from  China  was  essentially  an 
honest  man  ;  he  said,  '  If  the  missionaries 
were  to  number  their  converts  by  the  num- 
ber who  presented  themselves  for  Christian 
baptism,  they  might  speak  of  them  by 
thousands ;  if  they  were  to  number  their 
teachers  by  those  who  were  willing  to  take 
the  New  Testament  in  their  hands,  and  go 
forth  to  preach,  they  would  count  them  by 
hundreds;  but  the  missionaries  were  care- 
ful not  to  receive  any  until  they  were  fully 
assured  of  their  perfect  conversion  to  God. 
Consequently,  though  they  had  large  con- 
gregations, he  would  not  boast  of  many 
converts  ;  as  a  Christian  man,  he  would 
not  claim  more  than  fifty.'  There  are 
three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  hea- 
thens in  China,  less  fifiy  converted  by  the 
Missionary  Society.     May  we  not  inquire 
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with  the  Apostle,  *  What  are  these  amongst 
so  many  ?'  If  it  take  so  long  and  so  much 
to  convert  fifty,  how  long  will  it  take  and 
how  much  will  it  cost  to  convert  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  ?  Will  the 
whistle  be  worth  what  will  be  paid  for  it, 
if  it  be  ever  gained  ? 

A  rev.  gentleman  of  considerable  local 
fame,  to  whose  name  has  been  prefixed  by 
general    consent    the    title    of    *  bishop,' 
wished  an  abstract  of  the  Parent  Society's 
report  to  be  printed  and  widely  circulated'. 
'  He  would  put  in  the  hands  of  infidels, 
and  ask  them  whether  anything  short  of 
heavenly  influence  could  lead  men  to  brave 
such  perils  and  endure   such  labours  as 
were   there  detailed.'     W^hy  the  dangers 
and  perils  of  missionary  life  are  not  greater 
than  the  dangers  and  psrils  incurred  by 
arctic  searchers  for  a  North- West  passage, 
and  yet  we  find  that  there  are  plenty  of 
men  to  be  found  to  incur  these  dangers  for 
double  pay.     Look  at  the  daily  and  hourly 
danger,  nay  even  horrors,  of  coal  mining, 
vitriol   making,    dry  fork  grinding,   and 
many  other  trades,  in  which  the  length  of 
men's  lives  engaged  in  them  can  be  calcu- 
lated to  a  year  or  so  j  yet  there  are  plenty 
of  men  always  to  be  found  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  give  their  services  for  the  miserable 
pittance  to  be  gained  by  it.     Now,  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  supposing  these  men  influ- 
enced by  heaven  in  the  selection  of  their 
professions  ;  unfortunately  it  is  '  Hobson's 
choice'  with  them,  that  or  nothing  ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  they   would  prefer  being 
missionaries,  if  they  had  the  chance.     We 
never  hear  anything  of  the  pleasures  and 
profits  of  missionary  life ;  that  would  not 
do — it  would  not  pay — it  would  not  un- 
draw the  purse-strings,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  judiciously  kept  in  the  background  j  it 
is  a  recital  of  the  dangers  and  privations 
which  produce  sympathy  and  excitement, 
which  are  essentially  the  objects  aimed  at 
in  missionary  meetings,  and  therefore  a  se- 
dative in  the  shape  of  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture  would  be  entirely  out  of  place. 
Our  rev.  friend's  wish  to  show  infidels  the 
heavenly  influences  which  must  have  been 
at  work  to  produce  such  wonderful  results 
as  were  detailed  in  the  report,  belongs  to 
that  class  of  incongruous  ideas  with  which 
theologians,  more  particularly  than  other 
men,   appear   to   be    afflicted.     The    man 
whose  convictions  led  him  to  question  the 


truth  of  Christianity  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  be  converted  to  an  opposite  opi- 
nion by  reading  that  a  few  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  savages,  living  thousands  of 
miles  off,  had  been  made  into  nominal 
Christians  ;  that  they  had  exchanged  their 
savage  sincerity  for  civilised  hypocrisy  ; 
and  that  they  had  formally  renounced  a 
religion  which,  if  absurd,  was  at  least 
simple  and  on  an  equality  with  their 
mental  capacity,  and  adopted  one  which 
was  not  only  absurd  and  revolting  in  its 
first  principles,  but  was  also  incomprehen- 
sible and  not  to  be  made  to  appear  reason- 
able by  the  cleverest  men  and  most  giant 
minds  that  ever  lived.  Why  the  bond  fide 
conversion  of  the  whole  360,000,000  of 
Chinese  next  year  would  be  no  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  dogmas.  It  is 
well  known,  in  fact  is  an  axiom,  that  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  numbers  in  favour 
of  any  particular  principles  or  views,  is  no 
proof  of  the  truth  of  those  principles  or 
views  5  if  it  were  so,  as  Henry  Hethering- 
ton  showed  in  his  '  Cheap  Salvation,'  the 
weight  would  be  on  the  side  of  what  are 
called  in  this  country  the  heathens,  for 
they  immensely  outnumber  the  Christians 
Of  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  millions  of 
human  beings  on  the  globe,  there  are  not 
many  more  than  two  hundred  millions  as- 
serted to  be  Christians,  or  about  one 
quarter  ;  and  of  these,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  all  the  people  throughout  Eu- 
rope who  are  not  Jews  are  reckoned  as 
Christians. 

I  have  now  brought  my  cursory  review  of 
the  notable  points  of  the  Bristol  Missionary 
Meeting  to  a  conclusion  ;  the  speeches 
were  a  fair  sample  of  those  usually  delivered 
at  these  annual  gatherings,  and,  as  such, 
were,  I  considered,  worthy  of  notice.  I 
had  nearly  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
Bristol  local  report  called  upon  the  faithful 
*to  give  Jehovah  no  rest'  so  long  as  there 
remained  a  single  heathen  to  be  converted. 
Now  considering  that  Christianity  is  said 
to  be  some  eighteen  hundred  years  old, 
and  that  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  professing 
Christians,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
length  of  disquiet  to  which  Jehovah  will 
be  subjected  if  the  remaining  three  quar- 
ters are  not  converted  more  rapidly  than 
the  first  quarter  has  been. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  ii  tending  to  the  Nationalisation  of  Theology. 

PROTESTANT  INSULT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 


Sir, — In  common  with  everybody  else,  I  am  watching  the  preseflt  *  no  popery  ' 
clamour  with  great  interest,  tliough  perhaps  with  feelings  very  different  from 
either  the  papist  party  or  those  who  have  set  up  this  ultra-protestant-Christian 
yell  against  Archbishop  Wiseman  and  his  brother  prelates.  If  I  hate  the  princi- 
ples of  popery  it  is  because  they  are  the  principles  of  a  mind- debasing  spiritual 
despotism,  and  the  direst  foes  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  still  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  anti-popish  spirit  displayed  at  the  mee.tings  convened  to  cry  down 
the  assumed  '  aggression '  of  Pius  IX.  At  these  meetings  the  evil  genius  of 
Christian  persecution  rides  on  the  whirlwind  of  each  applause,  and  directs  the 
storm  of  rabid  vengeance  conjured  up  from  the  depths  of  human  passion  to  burst 
on  the  heads  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens.  As  an  apology  for  this  vul- 
garity, the  'fire-eyed  disputants  '  tell  us  that  the  Pope  has  attacked  our  liberties, 
slighted  the  Established  Church,  denied  Victoria's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and 
insulted  the  English  nation,  and  therefore  we,  as  Britons  bold  and  true,  are  war- 
ranted in  outraging  Christianity  by  returning  *  railing  for  railing,'  and  are  justified 
in  descending  to  the  lowest  blackguardism  in  order  to  exalt  and  defend  '  the  Pro- 
testant Faith,'  Now,  supposing  the  premises  were  truth  (which  they  are  not 
entirely),  the  conclusion  drawn  by  *  the  Protestants  '  is  absurdly  false.  That  there 
is  some  little  truth  in  the  charges  against  the  Pope  I  admit,  but  not  enough  to 
ruffle  the  temper  of  the  staunchest  advocate  of  religious  liberty.  That  His  Holiness 
has  heaped  any  insult  on  us  Englishmen  by  his  appointment  of  Dr.  Wiseman  to 
the  see  of  Westminster,  is  certainly  an  unjust  accusation.  Whatever  '  insult'  is 
involved  in  the  affair  has  proceeded  from  the  '  Protestants  '  themselves.  They 
have  insulted — grossly  insulted — by  their  recent  conduct,  the  intelligence  of 
England,  by  the  bare  supposition  that,  as  a  nation,  we  could  ever  become  slaves  to 
the  doctrines  and  decrees  of  the  Romish  Church.  To  suppose  that  because  a  few 
men  calling  themselves  *  Bishops '  would  suffice  to  lead  Commons,  Lords,  and 
Queen  to  the  foot  of  the  papal  throne,  is,  I  maintain,  a  piece  of  impudence,  an 
audacious  aggression  upon  the  supremacy  of  English  Mind,  ten  thousand  times 
more  intolerable  than  the  assumption  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  *  govern  '  his  own 
diocese.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  a  right  to  her  prelates  as  much  as  the  Church 
of  England  to  hers,  and  I  see  greater  danger  to  the  glorious  principle  of  Free 
Conscience  in  matters  of  Faith  and  Worship  from  the  violence  of  '  Protestants  ' 
than  from  the  doing  justice  to  Roman  Catholics.  Against  these  *  Protestant '  out- 
bursts of  bigotry  let  every  freethinker  raise  his  voice.  If  we  submit  to  a  law 
which  shall  deny  papists  unlimited  liberty  of  worship,  we  open  a  door  for  the  per- 
secution of  other  sects.  If  papists  are  to  be  denied  their  prelates,  in  process  of 
time  atheists  may  be  denied  their  lecturers.  Let  us  fight  for  absolute  freedom  of 
opinion.  The  '  papal  aggression '  is  a  pure  Church  of  England  question,  and  it  is 
something  beside  astonishment  which  one  feels  on  beholding  Dissenters  lending 
their  voice  to  increase  the  '  no  popery'  chorus.  - 1  sincerely  hope  this  '  moral  per- 
secution '  will  not  degenerate  into  the  enactment  of  penal  laws  and  physical  force 
antagonism.  F.  G. 
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GET    OVER   THAT    IF    YOU    CAN 


Sir, — One  would  have  thought  from  the  recent  case  of  Baron  Rothschild  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  so  many  members  were  agreeable  to  his  taking  his 
seat  after  being  sworn  upon  the  Old  Testament,  that  Christians  would  have  modi- 
fied their  notions  in  some  respect  upon  the  subject  of  oath  taking;  but  it  appears 
not,  as  the  following  shows  : — A  few  days  since,  at  Kesteven  Sessions  (Lincoln- 
shire), Mr.  Chesterfield,  farmer,  a  Calvinistic  Baptist,  refused  to  serve  on  a  petit 
jury,  on  the  grounds  that  *  he  could  not  take  an  oath,  it  being  inconsistent  with 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel.'  The  Chairman  (Gen.  Johnson)  read  to  him  a  verse 
from  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xiii.,  which  saith,  'Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  serve  him,  and  shall  swear  by  his  name,'  adding,  '  Get  over  that  if  you  can.''  To 
counteract  this  Mr.  Chesterfield  quoted  a  part  of  chap,  v.,  v.  34,  of  Matthew — 
*  But  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all,'  and  would  not  be  sworn,  whereupon  the 
chairman  replied  by  inflicting  upon  him  a  penalty  of  £5.  No  doubt  Mr.  Johnson 
was  right  this  time,  and  could  say  with  more  force,  '  Get  over  that  if  you  can.' 

Isaac  Argent. 


GLEANINGS    AMONG    THE    METHODISTS. 


Sir, — The  little  Wesleyan  magazine,  Early  Days,  for  the  present  month,  con- 
tains the  following,  in  an  article  headed  *  The  History  of  a  Family.'  The  writer, 
in  speaking  of  the  imprisonment  and  sufferings  of  the  Wycliffites  and  Lollards, 
says,  *  And  for  what  ?  Because  they  read  their  Bible  and  thought  for  themselves.' 
It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  society  if  Methodists  would  become  as  free  to  allow  as 
they  are  eager  to  claim  this  privilege.  But  they  are  as  much  tinged  with  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  as  most  sects,  and  this  will  be  further  seen  from  what 
follows.  The  Christian  Miscellany,  another  of  their  publications,  contains  an 
article,  in  '  Selections  from  a  Minister's  Manuscripts,'  on  '  The  Course  of  the  So- 
cialist.' This  is  a  specimen  : — '  If  ever  there  was  a  wicked  pretence  born  in  hell, 
and  deceptively  propagated  on  earth,  it  is  this.  It  points  to  its  author  in  its 
character,  for  that  character  has  written  upon  it  a  lie,  the  forgery  of  fiends,  to 
ensnare  and  destroy  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  society.'  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they 
are  but  imitating  their  great  leader,  Christ,  who  certainly  was  an  adept  at  decla- 
mation. 

There  is  also  in  the  same  number  a  short  sketch  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  phre- 
nology, which  concludes  thus : — '  In  short,  it  is  a  study  which  can  produce  no 
benefit,  and  is  very  likely  to  produce  much  evil.  Time  spent  on  it  is  worse  than 
lost,  it  is  most  injuriously  wasted.'  This  savours  very  much  of  the  Papal  hatred 
to  science.  Had  every  one  thought  as  this  gentleman  speaks  of  science,  we  should 
truly  have  been  in  the  dark  ages  yet.  He  also  in  another  part  of  the  article  says, 
that  phrenology  is  not  a  science,  because  it  is  not  scientifically  proved  to  be  true; 
it  is  only  hypothesis.  Granting  this,  and  treating  religion  in  the  same  manner,  is 
it  proved  to  demonstration  ?  if  not  it  is  but  like  phrenology,  only  an  hypothesis. 

If  they  could  prove  their  theory  to  be  correct,  there  breathes  not  a  man  beneath 
the  sun  who  would  be  able  to  gainsay  or  call  its  truth  in  question. 

Sunderland.  Veritas, 
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SUGGESTION  TO  THE  SOCIALISTS  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Sir, — If  you  could  be  persuaded  to  mention  your  works  at  your  lectures  many 
persons  would  be  able  to  follow  out  the  study  of  the  subjects  you  treat,  with  advan- 
tage. Your  silence  denies  them.  Your  reason  for  it  being  a  fear  that  your  lectures 
might  wear  a  mercenary  aspect,  and  come  to  be  considered  a  bookselling  expedient, 
I  well  enough  appreciate.  Still  I  think  you  might  allow  me  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Socialists  of  St.  Patrick's  Hall  to  your  'Rationalism,  or  Mr.  Owen's  Views 
Individualised.'  Could  the  statement  of  Socialism  you  made  on  the  morning  of 
opening  have  been  made  ten  years  ago  in  Manchester,  we  should  still  have  had  our 
noble  Hall  and  audience.  The  body  at  Garratt's-road  have  much  to  do  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  town,  and  could  they  be  induced  to  take  instead  of  the  old  gene- 
ralisation the  individual  view  of  Socialism  laid  down  in  your  '  Rationalism,'  we 
should  have  a  new  order  of  people.  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  the  advocacy  and  influ- 
ence in  this  way  of  Mr.  James  Campbell,  who  seems  to  be  the  leader  there, 

A  Visitor  at  St.  Patrick's  Hall. 

ALARMING    PAGAN    'AGGRESSION.' 


Sir, — As  a  member  of  the  honourable  fraternity  of  Christian  crossing-sweepers,  my 
religious  feelings  are  sadly  outraged  by  the  liberty  allowed  to  Hindoos,  Mahometans, 
Buddhists,  and  such  kind  of  infidels  and  pagans,  to  fill  the  office  of  crossing- 
sweeper  in  our  public  thoroughfares.  In  a  Christian  country  it  is  disgraceful  that 
this  should  be  permitted  by  government;  it  is  a  proof  to  my  mind  that  England's 
sun  is  about  to  set  for  ever  when  I  find  the  ministers  of  a  Christian  queen  indif- 
ferent to  the  open  patronage  awarded  to  idolaters  and  heathens  in  our  very  streets. 
Several  of  our  most  valuable  crossings  in  this  metropolis  are  occupied  by  dark- 
faced  specimens  of  humanity,  who  deny  her  Majesty's  supremacy  over  their  con- 
sciences; and  therefore  we,  as  loyal  Englishmen  and  pious  Christians,  are  defrauded 
of  our  rights,  px-ivileges,  and  emoluments.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  our  govern- 
ment (being  the  government  of  a  Christian  country)  to  *  drive  away  '  all  such 
strange  and  heathen  *  aggressors.'  While  they  remain  I  cannot  say  that  our  'ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,'  however  clean  they  may  be  swept  by  infidel  brooms.  I 
hope  Lord  John  Russell,  noble  Defender  of  the  Faith  as  he  is,  will  pass  an  Act  to 
protect  her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  from  a  continuance  of  this  insolent,  monstrous, 
presumptuous  aggression.  Whatever  you,  sir,  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  in- 
stantly petition  our  beloved  Queen  on  the  matter  in  question,  beseeching  her  never 
to  pass  any  crossing  held  by  an  unchristian  sweeper. 

Religious  liberty  for  ever !     Down  with  all  creeds  but  my  own  I 

London,  Dec.  1,  1850.  Timothy  Brush. 

DEEP-WORDED    DOMINIC. 


Our  ingenious  correspondent,  *  Dominic  Divers,'  has  furnished  us  with  another 
paper  in  reply  to  '  W.  E.  B.,'  in  which  the  Darkness  in  which  he  delights  has  not 
this  time  the  advantage  of  being  visible.  We  have  stumbled  through  the  article 
and  fallen  into  sundry  bogs  of  '  laconicity'  and  '  anterio-posteriority' — lost  our  way 
in  mysterious  '  quadripartite  divisions'  without  an  '  ib'  or  an  '  ab'  to  guide  us,  and 
when  at  length  we  arrived  *  relatively  conditionately  towards' — the  end,  we  had  no 
strength  to  tell  where  we  had  been,  and  no  heart  to  '  obvert'  our  unoffending 
readers  into  such  a  *  constitutive  numericality.'  G.  J.  H. 
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THE   NEW  INSTITUTION    IN    CHELSEA.. 


Sir, — The  following  statement  has  been  sent  to  most  of  the  liberal  papers.  We  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  notice  oar  wants  in  the  way  you  think  most  desirable. 

In  October,  1848,  ten  working  men  hired  two  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
Institution.  We  called  it  an  Institution  of  Progress.  These  rooms  we  fitted  up  with 
gas,  and  decorated  by  our  own  labour,  and  furnished  at  our  own  expense.  All  but  about 
three  of  us  were  mechanics,  depending  upon  weekly  wages,  and  having  little  education. 
Not  one  of  us,  had  we  consulted  our  individual  comforts,  had  a  penny  to  spare. 

Our  means  and  accommodation  being  small,  our  progress  was  consequently  slow.  We 
were,  however,  in  earnest— had  self-reliance  -and  have  succeeded. 

It  became  necessary  to  have  larger  premises,  and  we  have  taken  such  situated  in 
the  same  line  of  street  as  those  we  formerly  occupied.  We  have  a  house  entirely  to 
ourselves,  at  five  pounds  a-year  less  rent  than  we  paid  for  apartments. 

The  house  required  gas-fittings,  decorating,  and  repairing,  which  have  been  done  as  in 
the  former  case.  Oar  library  is  sadly  in  want  of  books — we,  of  money  to  make  the 
Institution  known,  to  render  our  classes  and  the  organisation  of  the  Institution  effec  - 
tive. 

At  present  the  number  of  members  is  about  seventy,  at  6d.  per  week.  We  have  a 
lecture  hall,  wider  and  ten  feet  longer  than  before ;  a  reading  room,  and  classes  for  the 
different  branches  of  education  ;  a  public  discussion  every  Friday  evening,  in  which  is 
thoroughly  recognised  the  right  of  every  thought  to  its  own  free  utterance.  Attached 
to  the  Institution  is  a  Secular  Day  School — number  of  pupils  averaging  about  forty, 
at  sixpence  per  week.  As  aids  to  us,  books,  money,  or  advice,  will  be  received  with 
gratification. 

We  wish  to  raise  £J00  (much  less  would  be  of  great  service),  by  j£l  loans,  to  be 
repaid  as  soon  as  possible.  We  do  not  want  it  to  pay  debts,  but  to  increase  our  use- 
fulness. We  are  now  in  the  position  of  a  tradesman  without  capital.  Should  you  feel 
sufficient  interest  in  our  labours  to  insert  this,  we  should  consider  it  a  great  favour  if 
you  signify  your  willingness  to  receive  subscriptions,  as  that  would  be  a  guarantee  of 
our  genuineness  to  those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  us. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  at  No.  10a,  Upper  George  Street, 
Sloane  Square,  Chelsea. 

Yours  truly,  for  the  Committee, 

Charles  Frederick  Nicholls. 


[From  what  we  know  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  and  his  coadjutors,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  receive  and  transmit  anything  forwarded  for  the  purpose  mentioned. — Ed.] 

*  Reasoner'  Shillins  List  for  Vol.  X. — Previously  acknowledged  in  No.  8, 
481s.  6d. — A  Friend  of  Reason,  for  the  months  of  October  and  November,  40s. — 
W.  J.  B.,  from  No.  4  to  No.  8  (five  weeks),  50s. — T.  S.,  Liverpool  (weekly),  3s. — 
H.  C,  for  Oracle,  Is. — S.  May,  5s. — Making  a  total  of  580s.  6d. 

In  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  ready, 
CATHOLICISM,     THE     RELIGION     OF     FEAR. 

With  Eight  Engravings  from  an  authentic  Catholic  work. 

BY    G.   J.    HOLYOAKE. 
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Now  Ready, 

THE    NINTH    VOLUME     OF     THE    'REASONER,' 

Pbice  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  ; 

Not  Three  Shillings,  as  formerly  announced  by  mistake. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square. — December  8th  [7],  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  *  History  of  Greece.'  10th  [8],  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  'Astronomy.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Dec.  8th  [11],  Mr. 
Samuel  Phillips  Day,  '  Popular  Theology.' 

South  Place,  Moor  fields*.  —  Dec.  8th  [11 5  a.m.], 
a  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.— Dec.  8th  [7],  Mr.  C.  Southwell,  '  llival 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome.* 

Essex  Coffee  House,  42^,  Church  St.,  Bethnal 
Green.— Dec.  8th  [7i],  W.  W.  Broom,  '  Life  of 
Gifi'ord.' 

Institute  of  Progress.  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square. — Dec.  8th  [7|],  Mr,  J.  J,  James, 
'  Present  Bad  Arrangement  of  Society.' 

South  London  People's  Educational  Institute, 
14,  Great  Guildford  Street,  Borough. — Dec.  8th 
[7iJ  Mr.  Ambrose,  '  Hours  among  the  Ancients.' 

Lecture  Hall,  Leman  Street,  Whitechapel. — 
Dec.  4th  [8],  A  Lecture,  '  How  should  the  Rights 
of  the  People  be  advocated  ?' 


Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7' 

BOOK    OP    THE    NEW   MORAL    WORLD, 
reduced  to  sixpence  each  pari.     £ach  part 
complete  in  itself.     Part  4  is  out  of  print. 

Home  Colonisation,  1  vol 3  6 

Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  I  vol 3  0 

Twelve  Lectures  on  an  Entire  New  State  of 

Society,  1  vol 3  6 

Discussion  with  Brindley 0  6 

Discussion  with  the  Rev.  W.  Legg 0  6 

Manifesto 1  0 

Report  to  the  County  of  Lanark 0  6 

Address  on  Opening  the  New  Lanark  Insti- 
tution    0  6 

Signs  of  the  Tinie-i  0  2 

Address  to  Socialists   0  2 

Marriage  Lectures 1  u 

Free  Inquirer,  Nos.  1  and  2 each  0  1 

Published  monthly. 

James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 


Now  Ready,  No.  7  for  December,  1850. 

mHE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
L  Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Fnends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.     32  Pages. 

Contents : — The  Protestant  P.inic.  The  Political 
Reviewer — 1.  Politics  and  Socialism — 2.  Secular 
Education  —  3.  Continental  Aspects.  Hints  for 
Political  Reformers.  Lord  John  Russell's  Indis. 
cretion.  Correspondence  :  The  New  Institution  at 
Chelsea.  Review  of  Books :  '  The  Red  Republican.' 
The  Genuine  Gibbon,  &c. 

London :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternostcr-row. 


Delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  every 
Saturday. 

THE  LEADER,  a  Weekly  Newspaper.  Price  6d. 
England  is  said  to  be  governed  by  opinion  : 
to  endow  that  power  with  its  fullest  action,  the 
Leader  offers  a  systematic  utterance  for  perfect 
freedom  of  opinion,  on  every  subject,  political, 
social,  and  religious.  To  render  itself  an  eflfective 
organ,  the  Le&der  comprises  all  the  features  of 
a  complete  newspaper,  containing  the  news  of  the 
week,  handled  so  as  to  expand  the  most  interesting 
in  full  and  animated  narrative  ;  accurate  commer- 
cial  intelligence  ;  reviews  of  current  literature,  not 
only  in  books,  but  in  the  events  and  influences  of 
the  literary  world,  at  home  and  abroad;  fiction, 
and  original  papers,  literary  and  political. 

The  Weekly  Tbibone  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  Leader,  which  now  records  the  associa- 
tive progress  of  the  week,  English  and  continental. 

For  the  struggling  nationalities  abroad  the 
Leader  offers  a  frank  voice  from  among  the  English 
people.  In  its  weekly  page  devoted  to  European 
democracy,  it  offers,  for  the  first  time,  an  official 
exposition  of  the  opinions  and  acts  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  European  democratic  party,  in  a 
form  of  such  authenticity  as  will  enable  the  public 
to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  the  adverse 
journals  of  the  day. 

Contributions  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Leader  from  the  following  writers  : — Thos.  Bal- 
lantyne,  Charles  Bray,  Luke  Burke,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Crowe,  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Hugh  Doherty,  F, 
G.  Foxton,  J.  A.  Froude,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  R.  H. 
Home,  Thornton  Hunt,  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  M.A., 
Rev.  E.  R.  Larken,  M.A.,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
G.  H,  Lewes,  Lucio  Mariotti,  Harriet  Alartineau, 
David  Masson,  Joseph  Mazzini,  E.  V.  Neale, 
Robert  Owen,  Dr.  Smiles,  John  Stores  Smith,  A. 
Somerville,  and  other  earnest  writers,  whose  names 
have  been  reserved  for  special  reasons. 

Terms  of  the  Leader  (if  paid  in  advance). 
Quarterly,  6s.  6d.  ;  half-yearly,  13s. ;  yearly,  j6'1  6s. 

London :  Published  by  Joseph  Clayton,  jun., 
265,  Strand. 

Price  2d., 

CHAPTERS  on  POLICY  VERSUS  STRAIGHT. 
FORWARDNESS;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Po- 
litical, Religious,  and  Literary  World.  ( Reprinted 
from  the  '  Ashton  Times,'  with  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions by  the  author.  By  Frederic  Rowland  Young, 
Diss,  Norfolk.  '  He  who  will  never  shock  men, 
may  often  deceive  them.' — G.  J.  Holyoake. 

London:  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head-pa«sage; 
Manchester:  J.  Johnson;  Bury:  Benjamin  Glover : 
Ashton  under.  Lyne :  W.  B.  Micklethwaite. 

Diss,  Norfolk. 

Frederick  Rowland  Young  respectfully  announces 
the  following  Lectures,  for  the  delivery  of  any  one, 
or  more  of  which,  terms  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  him,  as  above : — Philosophy  of  Public 
Movements ;  The  Life  and  Genius  of  Robert 
Burns  ;  The  Poets  of  Progress;  Woman's  Position 
and  Duty  ;  Marriage,  its  Semblance  and  Reality ; 
Crime  and  Criminals;  Persecution  for  Opinions; 
Capital  Punishment;  Female  Prostitution — two 
lectures  ;  Books  and  Reading ;  The  Advantages  of 
Knowledge;  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge;  The 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge. 
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Mr.  Holyoake  left  London  to  lecture  in  the  Artists'  Room,  Norwich,  last  night, 
on  *  Freedom  of  Thought  and  Speech  opposed  to  Papal  Domination.'  To-night 
and  to-morrow  night  he  lectures  in  Diss,  Norfolk. 

The  Free- Inquirer f  No.  2,  contains  the  opening  of  an  essay  by  Fanthea  on  *G. 
J.  Holyoake  and  Modern  Atheism,'  being  a  critical  and  genial  review  from  which 
we  may  derive  instruction.  The  frequency  and  freedom  with  which  the  authoress 
has  called  in  question  the  opinions  of  this  journal,  is  a  guarantee  that  her  present 
criticism  will  be  impartial  as  it  is  sure  to  be  able. 

The  Freethinker's  Magazine,  No.  6,  continues  its  vigorous  advocacy.  *  Fonder- 
ings  on  the  Fentateuch '  is  an  original  and  powerful  comment  on  the  Books  of 
Moses,  from  a  trusty  pen.  <  The  Foor  Man's  Sabbath,'  by  R.  L.  B.,  is  a  piece  of 
homely  eloquence  such  as  none  could  write  but  he  who  felt  for  those  he  was  writing 
about.  No.  7  is  also  ready,  and  contains  an  article  on  the  present  *  Frotestant 
Fanic  '  that  the  orthodox  would  do  well  to  read.  The  '  Political  Reviewer  '  of  this 
month  treats  the  subject  of  Secular  Education  in  an  able  manner,  and  has  some 
excellent  remarks  upon  home  and  foreign  politics. 

Will  S.  T.,  Liverpool,  put  with  each  remittance  the  number  of  the  week  for 
which  the  enclosure  stands,  that  we  may  not  omit  an  acknowledgment  in  acci- 
dental doubt  ? 

W.e  received  a  letter  from  Liverpool  requesting  us  to  forward  it  to  Louis  Blanc. 
The  request  coming  from  an  anonymous  person  we  cannot  comply  with  it. 

At  the  Weigh  House  meeting,  on  Nov.  24,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binney,  expatiating  on 
the  sin  of  idolatry,  in  referring  to  verse  19  of  chap.  6  of  the  1st  Book  of  Samuel, 
wherein  it  reads  that  fifty  thousand  and  seventy  of  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  were 
slaughtered  because  they  had  looked  into  the  Ark  of  the  Lord,  said  '  it  was  evi- 
dent there  must  be  a  mistake  as  to  the  numbers.  Josephus  said  there  were  seventy 
only.  A  mistake  in  figures  was  easily  made  in  the  handing  down  to  us  of  trans- 
lations. He  should  be  inclined  to  think  there  could  not  have  been  that  number 
of  men  in  Beth-shemesh.'  Is  it  not  strange  that  Mr.  Binney  should  be  able  to 
doubt  the  number  and  not  suspect  the  fact  i  W.  O. 

A  Dublin  paper  gives  the  following  examination  in  Scripture  History.  Inter- 
locutor, an  Irish  tutor ;  respondent,  an  Irish  schoolboy.  Tutor,  *  Is  there  any 
account  given  in  Scripture,  Fhelim,  of  a  dumb  baste  speaking?'  Fhelim, '  Yes,' 
Tutor,  *  What  dumb  baste  was  it  that  spake  ?'  Fhelim,  '  It  was  a  whale.'  Tutor, 
'Yes.  To  whom  did  the  whale  speak?'  Fhelim,  '  To  Moses  in  the  bull  rushes,' 
Tutor, '  True.  What  did  the  whale  say  to  Moses  in  the  bull  rushes  ?'  Fhelim, 
'  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.'  Tutor,  *  Very  well.  What  was 
Moses'  reply  ?'     Fhelim, '  Thou  art  the  man.' 

We  understand  it  to  be  the  intention  of  Mr.  Truelove  to  publish,  in  a  cheap 
form,  Mr.  Samuel  Fhillips  Day's  lecture  on  *  Catholicism,  the  Religion  of  Fear.' 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  said  to  have  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  her 
Majesty  for  not  having  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  in  her  suite  when 
on  her  present  tour,  and  for  attending  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship  at  Bal- 
moral. A  reply  was  sent  to  the  Bishop  expressive  of  her  Majesty's  disapproval 
of  such  interference.  Could  the  Catholics  do  more  than  this  in  the  way  of  priestly 
interference  ? 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
y  J.   Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  December  4th,  1850. 


AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 

They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  bein^  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — £ditos. 


PROVINCIAL    REPORTS    BY    MR.    HOLYOAKE. 


SUNDERLAND   AND    LEEDS. 

From  inquiries  I  made  at  Newcastle,  it  appears  that  the  effusion  entitled  '  The 
Atheist  Silenced,'  was  not  of  local  origination.  Mr.  Barlcas,  the  intelligent  and 
urbane  editor  of  the  Christian  Philanthropist,  informed  me  that  he  took  it  from  an 
Irish  newspaper,  and  its  paternity  cannot  be  traced.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Wale  never  delivered  the  speech  in  Manchester,  and  that  part  of  the  story 
is  a  fabrication.  Near  to  Newcastle  is  the  Winlaton  Literary  and  Mechanics' 
Institute,  which  has  a  discussion  class  in  which  all  subjects  are  debated.  Among 
others  which  have  been  announced  appears  this  :  *  Is  the  character  of  man  formed 
for  him  or  by  him  ?'  and  a  lecture  on  the  '  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of 
Richard  Carlile,'  by  Joseph  Cowen,  jun.  In  Sunderland,  the  disputes  among  the 
Wesleyan  Reformers  absolutely  rage.  The  calls  which  have  been  made  to  stop  the 
supplies,  have  been  attended  to  in  a  very  literal  manner.  One  collection  recently 
made  presented  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  a  single  penny  in  the  plate.  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath. 

In  Sunderland  the  audiences  were  as  before,  very  interesting.  A  gentleman 
named  Potts  occasioned  some  useful  discussion.  There  are  a  number  of  very  in- 
telligent Freethinkers  in  this  town  who  might,  if  they  had  organisation,  which  I 
hope  they  will  have  shortly,  exercise  a  useful  influence. 

Judging  from  the  subjects  lectured  upon  in  Sunderland,  there  is  room  for  some 
new  topics.  One  gentleman  is  advertised  at  a  public  Institution  to  speak  upon 
the  question,  '  Is  Woman  Necessary  to  Man's  Happiness  ?'  If  he  said  she  was, 
he  would  only  say  what  everybody  knows.  If  he  thought  she  was  not,  would  he 
have  the  impudence  to  invite  a  company  of  ladies  and  tell  them  so  to  their  faces  ? 

We  know  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  Newcastle  with  respect  to  the  closing  of 
rooms  against  us.  In  Bradford  the  same  course  has  been  pursued.  The  Tempe- 
rance Hall,  the  only  respectable  place  accessible  when  I  was  there  before,  is  now 
closed  on  the  pretext  of  clauses  being  discovered  in  the  lease,  which  forbids  it 
being  let  for  theological  purposes.  In  Leeds  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued. 
Only  obscure  and  unsuitable  places  can  be  obtained.  Thus  forced  into  low  asso- 
ciation by  the  Christian,  he  then  seizes  upon  the  fact  and  cries,  '  Behold  the  cha- 
racter of  their  doctrines !' 

The  Bazaar  room  I  spoke  in  at  Leeds  would  not  hold  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  people  who,  on  Sunday,  were  anxious  to  gain  admittance,  and  the  crowding 
of  so  many  as  did  get  in,  made  the  air  positively  pernicious  to  breathe. 

While  at  Leeds  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Mr.  Barker  at  Wortley,  and 
looking  over  his  establishment.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  friends  of  Dr.  Lees 
are  endeavouring  to  purchase  it  for  him.  A  more  suitable  successor  to  Mr.  Barker 
cannot  be  found,  or  one  more  likely  to  continue  and  extend  that  influence  which  it 

[No.  237.]  [No.  10,  Vol.  X.] 
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is  the  duty  now,  and  also  the  interest  of  the  liberal  party,  to  conserve.  Mr. 
Barker  and  his  eldest  son  were  present  at  the  second  lecture  I  delivered.  At  the 
conclusion,  Mr.  Barker,  sen.,  oflfered  an  illustration  of  the  general  argument  I  had 
advanced  with  that  felicity  which  is  usual  with  him.  He  did  not  oppose  anything. 
At  the  third  lecture  Dr.  Lees  did  us  the  honour  to  be  present. 

The  ill  health  from  which  Mr.  Barker  has  for  some  six  months  suffered,  has 
very  much  changed  him.  The  florid  hue  and  juvenile  look  which  he  wore  when 
I  met  him  at  the  Palace  Yard,  has  quite  passed  away.  But  in  all  that  makes  up 
'  presence  '  and  character  he  has  greatly  improved.  Grey  hair  has  added  dignity 
to  his  expression,  and  he  is  now  one  of  those  men  before  whom  (though  he  stood 
among  a  hundred)  the  stranger  would  pause. 

On  Sunday  the  20th  of  October,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Sinclair,  Minister  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Leeds,  in  preaching  a  charity  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  Odd- 
Fellows'  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund,  took  occasion  to  say  that '  Men  became  atheists 
because  they  were  hardened  in  crime,  and  did  not  want  to  bring  to  mind  that  they 
would  be  punished  for  their  crime ;  and  on  they  went,  step  by  step,  until  they  had 
thrown  away  the  idea  of  a  God  altogether.'  Why  the  rev.  gentleman  should  ad- 
dress this  language  to  Odd-Fellows  it  is  hard  to  say,  and  why  he  should  use  such 
language  at  all  nobody  can  tell.  To  my  great  surprise  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Conder, 
who  recently  lectured  in  Leeds,  used  the  same  language.  Report  said  he  was  an 
intelligent  and  liberal  opponent.  If  these  are  samples  of  the  manner  in  which 
atheism  is  to  be  assailed,  I  repeat  our  way  is  easy  enough. 

From  one  of  the  men  of  Leeds,  with  whom  I  was  in  communication,  I  have  re- 
ceived this  short  statement,  with  a  desire  for  its  publication  : — *  We,  a  number  of 
working  men,  being  firmly  convinced  that  all  systems  of  theology  are  injurious, 
have  formed  an  Anti-Theistical  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  mutually  assisting  each 
other  in  sickness  and  distress,  and  in  case  of  death  to  inter  without  the  assistance 
of  any  minister  of  religion.  We  are  also  preparing  ourselves  for  a  moral  force 
campaign  next  summer  by  organising  our  force,  and  improving  ourselves  by  de- 
bating on  the  various  systems  of  theology  ;  and  by  issuing  che;ip  tracts  and  papers 
we  are  giving  the  public  an  exposition  of  our  views.  The  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
is  now  published,  headed  "  Twenty-five  Reasons  for  being  an  Atheist."  Already 
upwards  of  1000  copies  have  been  sold.  Any  freethinker  desirous  of  furthering 
the  cause  will  assist  us  very  materially  by  purchasing  this  little  work,  which  can 
be  had  by  the  parties  enclosing  twelve  postage  stamps  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  W.  Miller,  42,  Duke  Street,  Leeds,  for  which  will  be  received  by  re- 
turn of  post  twenty-four  copies  free  of  expense.'  An  active  and  (what  all  active 
men  are  not)  a  useful  member  of  the  Leeds  Society,  is  Mr.  John  Bowes,  who, 
when  he  writes  to  me,  takes  care  to  say — *  not  your  opponent  of  the  same  name.' 

The  reply  to  my  letter  to  the  Newcastle  Journal,  given  before,  has  been  made  by  the 
following  paragraph.  While  I  was  in  Newcastle  a  requisition,  numerously  signed  by 
respectable  names,  was  sent  to  an  able  man  requesting  him  to  reply  to  us,  mentioning 
my  lectures  as  needing  answering.  This  is  a  far  more  effectual  course  to  pursue  than 
the  coarse  abuse  the  Newcastle  Journal  employs:— *  The  town  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  has  been  for  some  time  past  infested  with  a  succession  of  low,  scurrilous  vaga- 
bonds, too  lazy  to  work,  and  too  illiterate  to  earn  an  honourable  livelihood — creatures 
who  appear  to  be  proficient  in  nothing  but  in  spouting  blasphemy  and  infidelity.  It 
would  seem  as  if  there  were  to  be  no  end  of  this  abomination — that  the  inexhaustible 
channels  of  vice  and  immorality  in  the  metropolis  were  to  be  continually  distributed  in 
innumerable  streams  over  the  provinces,  and  that  this  town  was  destined  to  receive 
considerably  more  than  its  proportionate  share.    The  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  have 
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just  reason  to  complain  of  the  indifference  to  this  most  serious  evil  shown  by  the  magis- 
trates, who  have  the  power  of  abating  the  nuisance,  and  ridding  the  locality  of  a  pes- 
tilence so  contaminating  and  debasing.  Atheism  and  infidelity  are  not  only  proclaimed, 
but  advocated  every  Sunday  evening,  and  frequently  every  night  of  the  week,  in  mock 
discussions,  in  the  Lecture  Room,  Nelson-street.  Speeches  of  the  most  blasphemous 
character,  and  the  most  immoral  tendeg^cy,  are  industriously  dressed  up  in  the  most  at- 
tractive forms  and  delivered  to  a  mass  of  ignorant  and  unreasoning  listeners,  often  with 
applause.  A  working  man,  the  other  day,  at  the  preliminary  meeting  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  up  a  requisition  to  the  mayor  of  this  town  to  convene  a  public  meeting 
to  express  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  recent  Papal  aggression,  took  a  part 
in  the  proceedings ;  he  said  he  was  as  fervent  as  any  of  them  in  his  feeling  against  the 
aggressions  of  Popery,  and  he  was  willing,  as  a  working  man,  to  co-operate  in  resisting 
them,  but  there  was  a  nuisance  in  the  town  of  an  equally  formidable  nature.  He 
alluded  to  the  Sunday  evening  lectures  in  Nelson-street,  which  were  attended  by  thou, 
sands  of  the  working  classes,  whose  minds  were  thus  exposed  to  the  demoralising  influ- 
ence of  atheism  and  infidelity.  The  most  painful  consequences  to  society  were  to  be 
apprehended  from  these  meetings,  and  he  called  on  the  authorities  of  the  town  to  put 
them  down.  In  every  sentiment  thus  expressed  we  entirely  concur,  and  we  hope  the 
magistrates  of  the  borough  will  defer  somewhat  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  com- 
munity in  this  matter.' 

When  Archdeacon  Hare  wrote  his  famous  description  of  the  religious  press  of  this 
country,  it  was  never  known  what  paper  he  took  as  a  model.  Let  the  public  read  the 
following  extract  from  the  Archdeacon,  and  say  whether  the  Newcastle  Journal  did 
not  or  might  not  sit  for  the  portrait : — 

*Even  those  whose  names  would  nullify  their  attacks  acquire  the  power  of  wounding. 
The  most  ignorant,  th»  most  imbecile,  the  most  rancorous  may  do  this.  Everybody 
who  feels  jealousy,  or  spite,  or  dislike,  or  animosity,  finds  a  ready  vent  for  his  feelings. 
Rumours  taken  up  without  examination,  exaggerated,  misrepresented,  falsified,  are 
circulated  from  house  to  house,and  propagated  from  week  to  week, until  they  often  become 
matter  of  common  belief.  The  more  injurious  a  story  is  to  an  adversary,  the  readier  an 
editor  will  be  t©  insert  it,  for  the  sake  of  seasoning  what  would  otherwise  be  dull  and 
vapid.  While  all  the  respectable  daily  newspapers  have  attained  to  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction of  rejecting  and  excluding  personalities,  the  religious  newspapers  will  stoop  into 
the  gutter,  and  wade  through  the  common  sewer,  to  pick  up  anything  of  the  kind.  Of 
course  the  chief  sufferers  from  these  evils  are  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  themselves. 
It  soon  becomes  the  one  object  of  their  aims  to  hunt  out  what  will  gratify  the  prepos- 
sessions and  prejudices  of  their  readers  j  and  they  turn  away  from  whatever  would  of- 
fend or  shake  them.  In  so  doing  they  grow  more  and  more  unscrupulous,  and  pamper 
themselves  with  the  notion  that,  in  all  their  bitterness  and  malignity,  they  are  contend- 
ing for  religious  truth,  and  that  when  they  lie  they  are  lying  for  God.' 

G.  J.  HOLTOAKE. 

CATHOLICISM  AND  RATIONALISM.—A  CONTRAST. 


'  It  is  not  possible  to  destroy  political  servitude  while  allowing  religious  servitude  to 
remain  ;  the  political  springs  by  necessity  from  religious  slavery.  In  that  place  where 
the  Priest  may  say  to  an  entire  people,  "  Surrender  to  me  your  reason  without  condi- 
tions," the  Prince,  by  an  infallible  logic,  may  repeat  also,  "  Surrender  to  me  your  liberty 
without  control."  ' —  Quinet. 

We  have  suddenly  come  upon  a  conflict  which  has  long  been  foreseen  and  fre- 
quently foretold — the  conflict  between  Catholicism  and  Reason.  The  pretension 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  that  she  is  the  Church  of  God— that  she  has  the  most 
unquestionable  authority  to  speak  for  God  and  think  for  the  people — that  she  is 
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the  "keeper  of  the  scriptures — and  that  she  inherits  that  wisdom  of  Tradition  by 
which  the  deficiencies  of  the  Bible  are  supplied,  and  its  mysteries  interpreted 
beyond  appeal.  She  denies  the  right  of  private  judgment.  She  refuses  to  argue 
with  the  man  who  takes  an  opposite  view — she  announces  her  opinion,  and  enforces 
submission  to  it,  under  the  penalties  of  the  law  and  the  terrors  of  hell.  Her  plea 
is  that  the  people  are  not  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  her  policy  is  to  take  care 
that  they  never  shall  be.  Her  pride  is  in  unity,  and  to  attain  that  she  works  by 
fear.  Painting  God  as  a  terror,  she  uses  him  as  a  rod.  All  without  her  pale  she 
subdues  or  destroys,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  fate  of  the  heretic  renders  docile 
those  within  her  communion.  Her  services  are  calculated  to  engross  the  thoughts, 
and  her  confessional  to  ensnare  the  life.  The  authority  of  the  Church  extorts  the 
recital  of  ^v^vj  worldly  transaction,  and  every  human  relation ;  and  by  this  pro- 
found policy,  personal  liberty  is  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  conquered  the 
understanding. 

Rationalism  can  make  no  terms  with  this  Church.  Every  compromise  Ration- 
alism attempts  to  make  leaves  it  insecure,  because  it  leaves  it  illogical.  Its  only 
security  is  in  revolt.  Unitarianism  seems  to  have  risen  in  the  repugnance  which 
cultivated  reason  began  to  entertain  to  polytheism;  and  so  strong  has  this  repug- 
nance been,  that  it  has  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  most  seductive  and  con- 
soling feature  of  the  Christian  system.  The  tenets  of  Unitarianism,  though  con- 
sonant to  reason,  seem  ill  founded  either  in  Tradition  or  Scripture.  In  the  same 
way.  Protestantism  began  in  a  revolt  of  the  conscience.  The  weight  of  reason  and 
of  progress  is  on  the  side  of  Private  Judgment ;  but  the  weight  of  Scripture  and 
sequence  is  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  every  controversy,  the  de- 
fenders of  Rome  down  feo  Cardinal  Wiseman  have  the  advantage,  because  the 
Protestants  and  dissenters  seek  to  establish  a  compromise  between  Reason  and 
Scripture. 

The  course  of  Rationalism  is  the  contrary  of  the  Church  and  of  Scripture. 
Rationalism  refuses  to  bow  to  authority — it  bows  only  to  utility.  It  respects 
Authority,  but  it  respects  Facts  more.  It  guides  itself  by  Reason — meaning  by 
it,  an  appeal  to  experience — and  where  it  discerns  a  rule  of  conduct  advantageous 
to  the  public  good,  and  warranted  by  an  appeal  to  experience,  it  adopts  that  rule, 
and  does  not  ask  whether  the  Church  agrees,  and  does  not  care.  It  believes  that 
the  recorded  and  accumulated  experience  of  mankind  is  sufficient  to  guide  man- 
kind. The  essence  of  Rationalism  consists  in  this,  that  it  trusts  the  intelligence  oj 
mankind;  and,  contrary  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  the  interest  of  Rationalism 
that  the  people  should  be  made  intelligent.  The  interests  of  Reason  are  identical 
with  those  of  progress,  and  this  is  the  sure  letter  of  its  recommendation,  and  omen 
of  its  triumph.  Differences  of  opinion  Mfill  arise — the  ignorant  will  sometimes  go 
astray — the  malicious  will  pervert  the  privilege  of  Private  Judgment,  or,  by  cari- 
caturing it,  bring  it  into  transient  disrepute;  but  Rationalism  has  the  courage 
which  braves  this,  the  wisdom  which  bears  with  it,  and  the  knowledge  which  will 
correct  it.  1 

The  contest  with  Catholicism,  more  than  any  other  form  of  theology,  offers  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  out  the  ralue  and  independence  of  Rationalism.  I  have 
therefore  turned  aside  to  issue  a  small  work  on  '  Catholicism,  the  Religion  of 
Fear,'  as  at  this  crisis  it  may  be  more  widely  read  than  if  issued  at  another  time. 
There  will  be  eight  engravings  from  Pinamonti's  famous  and  *  authorised'  work, 
printed  as  plates,  that  is  on  separate  pages  without  printing  at  the  back,  and  eight 
chapters  of  letter-press  will  uccompany  them,  got  up  in  a  better  style  than  the 
Catholic  book  at  6d. :  it  will  be  only  half  the  price,  for  the  convenience  of  circula- 
tion among  the  poor  Irish  and  the  Catholics  of  the  working  population.  It  will 
bo  ready  next  week.  G.  J.  H. 
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Costume  Demagogues. — The  anarchical  spirit  of  our  age  has  penetrated  even 
to  our  most  trivial  domesticities;  a  demagogic  desire  for  change  has  disturbed  even 
the  institution  of  Hats.  Costume  in  general,  but  Hats  in  particular,  have  their 
orators  and  radicals.  The  respectable  Beaver  is  smashed  as  an  antiquated  pre- 
judice ;  silk  and  velvet,  with  more  delusive  splendour  and  delusive  cheapness,  have 
dethroned  the  Hat  of  our  fathers  ;  nay,  more,  the  ruthless  hand  of  reformation  has 
not  paused  at  silk.  There  were  men  who  agitated  for  silk,  got  it  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  fathers  of  families,  and  then  pronounced  it  a  'finality.'  But — and  here  is  the 
moral  of  all  inconsiderate  change;  once  give  its  specious  promises  a  hearing, and 
ruin  is  inevitable  !— this  age,  which  respects  nothing,  holds  nothing  as  a  finality, 
now  finds  demagogues  who  talk  of  felt !  '  Wide  awakes  '  have  startled  our  streets. 
Brims  have  broadened,  crowns  diminished,  the  sweet  simplicity  of  chimney-pot 
design  has  been  derided  by  those  who  hold  nothing  sacred,  and  the  Hat  of  our 
Fathers  has  been  made  a  mockery  and  a  bye-word.  A  society  exists  for  the  reform 
of  that  indispensable  article  of  attire.  The  Exhibition  of  1851 — which  is  to  do 
everything  for  everybody — is  called  upon  to  offer  a  typical  Hat,  such  as  befits  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Now,  much  as  this  desire  for  reform — this  revolutionary  fever 
troubling  the  Repose  of  Faith  (iliat  is  the  correct  phrase,  we  believe)— is  to  be 
reprobated  in  larger  questions,  it  is  still  more  '  insidious  and  aggressive  '  in  the 
smaller  questions.  It  can  only  proceed  from  a  painful  consciousness  of  ugliness. 
Because  you  look  at  Guy  in  the  Hat  of  your  Fathers,  is  that  a  reason  why  we,  who 
are  content  with  that  costume,  should  yield  to  your  caprices?  The  hat  which  Byron, 
Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  wore— the  hat  which  Wellington,  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  Count  D'Orsay  wear — will  that  not  suffice  for  the  symmetry  of  Jones  ?  The 
reasons  alleged  in  favour  of  a  change  are  all  sophistical.  It  is  said  that  the  present 
hat  is  no  protection  against  sun  or  shower;  that  it  presses  heavily  on  the  head, 
brands  the  forehead  with  a  fierce  red  line;  and,  besides  being  uncomfortable  and 
expensive,  is  ludicrously  ungraceful  in  its  appearance.  With  such  sophistical 
objections,  you  might  undermine  all  our  'sacred  institutions.'  The  law-of  primo- 
geniture 'presses  heavily;'  so  does  the  National  Debt,  which  is  also  'expensive.' 
A  more  equal  division  of  property  and  lighter  taxation,  would  be  much  more 
*  comfortable,'  but  arc  madmen  to  decree  those  changes  for  the  sake  of  comfort? 
The  institution  of  Bishops  is  '  expensive, '  and  not  remarkable  for  gracefulness,  but 
would  you  pull  down  those  bulwarks  of  our  Faith  to  make  curates  more  comfortable  ? 
Britons,  beware  !  Interested  demagogues  are  misleading  you,  and  preparing  the 
downfall  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  company  of  hatters  by  specious  sophisms 
of  cheapness,  comfort,  and  elegance.  Let  us  withstand  thena.  Let  us  support  the 
'good  old  English'  hat,  and  despise  coxcombry  !  Make  but  one  timid  concession 
to  this  desire  of  change,  alter  but  the  brim  of  the  Hat  your  fathers  wore,  and  you 
inaugurate  the  Bonnet  Rouge  ! — Leader,  Nov.  23.  [The  application  of  this  extract 
to  Theology  will  easily  strike  the  reader.  Theists  say  of  their  Gods  precisely 
what  the  world  says  of  its  Hats  :  for  instance,  how  often  do  we  hear  this — If  Newton, 
Locke,  Boyle,  etc.,  believed  in  God,  of  course  Snooks  and  Spreckles  are  bound  to 
do  it — and  so  on. — Ed.] 

An  Honourable  Defence.^ — We  have  Ijeen  charged  with  having  an  infidel 
tendency.  To  this  charge  we  cannot  fully  reply,  not  being  fafly  acquainted  with  its 
meaning.  Twenty  men  would,  in  all  probability,  give  as  many  different  in- 
terpretations to  the  word  infidel.  If,  in  the  present  ease,  it  is  intended  to 
imply  a  want  of  respect  for  dead  forms,  a  contempt  for  cant,  and  a  hatred  of 
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hypocrisy,  we  joyfully  plead  guilty.  But  if  it  means  a  want  of  reverence  toward 
God,  or  of  love  towards  man;  or  a  want  of  faith  in  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  or 
an  ardent  attachment  to  our  holy  religion,  we  fling  back  the  charge  and  declare 
it  to  be  false.  For  ages  the  term  infidel  has  been  the  whip  of  the  tyrant,  and  a 
terror  to  the  coward;  in  these  days  it  exclusively  belongs  to  the  simple  or  designing. 
Others  have  thought  us  too  plain  spoken:  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  things 
said,  have  doubted  the  policy  of  saying  them.  We  can  fully  appreciate  the  motives 
of  the  persons  who  make  this  objection.  Men  loving  truth  and  clinging  to  it,  but 
ready  rather  to  suffer  than  to  give  offence.  For  ourselves  we  cannot  allow  the 
justice  of  the  objection.  "We  grant  to  all  the  right  to  advocate  their  opinions,  but 
claim  the  same  for  ourselves.  Whilst  we  see  men  boldly  plead  for  what  we  believe 
to  be  error,  we  are  called  upon  to  defend  with  equal  boldness  what  we  think  to  be 
the  truth.  We  ask  toleration  from  none,  but  for  the  exercise  of  our  own  pri- 
vileges. We  will  not  speak  by  permission,  but  by  right.  Free  speech  is  not  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  some,  it  is  the  common  right  of  all;  not  belonging  to  men 
either  for  their  heterodoxy  or  orthodoxy,  but  for  their  humanity.  And  he  who  is 
silenced  through  fear,  or  who  sells  his  birth-right  for  place  or  power,  does  not  only 
inflict  an  injury  upon  himself  but  is  a  traitor  to  his  kind.  The  weakness  of  one 
party  is  the  strength  of  another.  The  friends  of  error  triumph  because  the  ad- 
vocates of  truth  shrink  from  the  conflict.  All  men  have  equal  natural  privileges: 
one  is  free  speech,  which  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  exercise,  so  long  as  he  leaves 
untouched  the  liberty  of  his  neighbour.  We  have  exercised  this  privilege  for 
ourselves,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  opinions  of  others  as 
defending  our  own;  and  this  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  a  temperate  manner,, 
and  without  giving  needless  offence  to  those  who  differ  with  us.  Many  objec- 
tions besides  those  named  have  reached  us.  We  have  been  too  wild  and  too 
tame;  too  heavy  and  too  light.  However,  we  have  tried  to  be  honest  and 
useful:  and,  if  we  have  failed,  we  do  not  regret  our  attempt,  but  its  failure.  This 
has  been  our  first  effort  in  journalism,  and  perhaps  our  want  of  success  may  be 
attributed  to  our  want  of  experience.  We  have  used  no  unworthy  means  to  obtain 
prosperity^T-we  have  not  attempted  to  make  ourselves  popular  by  making  others 
unpopular;  or  sought  abuses  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  of  making  them  known. 
We  have  attacked  no  party — stirred  up  no  strife — crouched  to  no  sect;  but  stood 
by  the  weakest  and  poorest,  and  sought  for  those  things  that  appeared  most  needed. 
We  have  done  this  and  failed;  but  are  not  cast  down.  And  as  we  have  lived 
without  crouching,  we  will  die  without  repining;  and  when  we  have  to  give  our 
last  words,  they  shall  be  given  in  thanks  to  those  friends  who  have  helped  us,  and 
hopes  for  the  better  success  of  those  who  may  follow  us. — Bury  Observer  for 
December,  edited  by  Benjamin  Glover. 

Theology. — Theology  is  an  enchanted  wood;  a  wilderiiess  of  error — a  region 
of  eternal  mists,  amidst  which  you  may  wander  for  years  and  ages  without  ever 
seeing  the  pure  clear  light  of  day.  It  is  a  wilderness  where  millions  lose  their 
way,  where  millions  lose  their  comfort,  where  millions  lose  their  reason  and  their 
lives.  They  are  to  be  pitied  who  are  still  wandering  in  this  wilderness.  They 
have  reason  to  be  infinitely  thankful  who  have  escaped  beyond  its  bounds,  and  got 
into  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  truth. — The  People,  No.  123. 

BiETHDAY  OF  ScHiLLER.— Schiller's  birthday  was  celebrated  in  Berlin  on  the 
19th  instant,  by  a  new  prologue  and  the  representation  of  the  *  Death  of  Wallen- 
stein.'  Some  passages  gave  occasion  to  political  demonstrations.  The  words, 
Austria  desires  the  war,'  brought  down  a  tumult  of  applause. — Leader,  Nor.  30. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA,  THE  TABERNACLE,  AND  THE  TEMPLE. 


BY    SIR   WILLIAM    DRUMMOND. 


a  senes 


of  articles,  entitled 


[Parson  Lot,  in  the  Christian  Socialist ^  is  writing 
'  Bible  Polities,  or  God  Justified  to  the  People.^  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  '  Jus- 
tification,' we  shall  quite  agree  as  to  the  necessity  for  it ;  and  that  it  may  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  we  venture  to  submit  these  elucidations  of  Drummond's,  which  are 
entitled  to  the  consideration  of  any  who  profess  to  '  Justify'  the  God  of  the  Bible  to 
the  People. — Ed.] 


The  passage  of  the  Israelites  into  the 
promised  land,  the  extirpation  of  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  country  among  its  new  possessors,  are 
the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua.  There  are  few  persons,  I  be- 
lieve, who  allow  themselves  to  reflect,  or 
to  reason,  who  have  not  been  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  examples  of  violence, 
injustice,  and  cruelty,  which  are  here  repre- 
sented, not  only  as  permitted,  but  as  ap- 
proved and  sanctioned,  by  the  will  of  the 
Deity.  It  is  not  for  mortals  to  scrutinise 
too  exactly  the  mysterious  plans,  which, 
according  to  the  sacred  writers,  have  been 
adopted  by  Providence ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, at  the  same  time,  to  dissemble,  that 
the  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice 
and  humanity  only  appears  more  terrible, 
when  it  is  said  to  be  authorised  by  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan had  remained  for  ages  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  country,  when  it  was  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  and  laid  waste  by  the 
roobers  of  Israel,  who,  not  satisfied  with 
taking  possession  of  the  property  of  others, 
burned  the  cities,  and  massacred  the 
people.  If  there  be  law,  or  right,  or  jus- 
tice in  the  world,  it  seems  difficult  to  ex- 
cuse, much  more  to  justify,  such  atroci- 
ties ;  and  when,  for  all  answer,  we  are 
told  that  these  horrors  were  perpetrated  by 
the  express  command  of  God  himself,  we 
must  either  believe  and  renounce  the  use 
of  our  reason,  or  disbelieve  and  abandon 
the  professions  of  our  faith, — '  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Book  of  Joshua,'  pp.  155-6. 

In  those  fine  climates,  where  so  much  of 
existence  is  passed  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  tha:  the 
first  settlers  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea  sought 
among  the  celestial  bodies  for  supernatural 
agents,  of  whose  being  and  of  whose  power 
the  experience  of  the  world  seemed  to 
afford  continued  examples.  All  the  ope- 
rations of  agriculture,  the  seasons  of  sow- 
ing and  of  reaping,  of  planting  the  vine 
g^nd  of  gathering  its  grapes,  were  in  reality 


connected  with  the  rising  and  setting  of 
some  constellations,  while  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, seemed  to  be  equally  combined 
with  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
others.  The  influence  of  the  sun  upon 
the  whole  system  of  nature,  the  splendour 
of  his  orb,  and  the  ardour  of  his  fires, 
pointed  him  out  to  the  untaught  idolator 
as  the  source  of  light  and  life,  as  the  Lord 
of  the  universe,  and  as  the  parent  of  all 
things  ;  nor,  when  he  withdrew  bis  burn- 
ing beams,  can  we  be  surprised  that  the 
milder  planet  of  the  night  was  hailed  as 
the  associate  of  his  empire,  and  as  the 
queen  of  heaven.  The  march  and  order 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  which  seemed  inde- 
pendent of  all  power  which  human  saga- 
city could  yet  divine,  was  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  their  own  spontaneous  ener- 
gies ;  and  their  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
our  lower  world  soon  came  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  superstitious  nations.  Among 
men,  by  whom  the  heavens  were  continu- 
ally observed,  as  was  the  case  on  the  fruit- 
ful banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates, 
the  revolutions  of  the  stars  were  associated 
with  the  incidents  of  life,  the  fortune  of 
individuals,  and  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  A 
few  coincidences  will  always  form  a  suffi- 
cient basis,  whereon  superstition  may  erect 
a  mighty  fabric ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
judicial  astrology,  of  which  the  origin  is 
more  remote  than  men  seem  generally  to 
suspect,  was  first  founded  upon  some 
vague  associations  and  some  accidental 
occurrences  (pp.  161-2). 

The  utility  of  religion  to  those  who  go- 
vern, can  never  fail  to  be  observed  by  the 
politician  ;  but  where  a  religion  is  created 
and  formed  by  the  rulers  of  the  state,  its 
advantages  to  them,  at  least,  must  be  in- 
calculable. Isabaism,  or  '  the  worship  of 
the  Host  of  Heaven,'  pervaded  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  East.  This,  indeed,  was 
nothing  else  than  a  more  scientific  and 
sublime  astrology,  of  which  the  innumer- 
able  mysteries  were   known  only   to   the 
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priests,  and  to  those  wbo  were  initiated  in 

the  secrets  of  their  abstruse  mythology. 
In  the  recesses  of  their  colleges,  the  learned 
Egyptians  undoubtedly  taught  a  pure  and 
beautiful  system  of  theology';  but  the  light 
which  illuminated  the  interior  of  the  tem- 
ple, shed  from  without  only  a  doubtful  ray 
of  science  and  superstition  in  the  preju- 
diced and  semi-barbarous  multitude.  Sci- 
ence itself  was  scarcely  so  much  an  object 
with  the  priests  as  the  art  of  concealing  it 
from  the  people.  Hence  the  numerous 
and  complicated  symbols  of  the  Egyptians 
— hence  the  use  of  hieroglyphics  even  after 
the  invention  of  letters — and  hence  that 
singular  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of 
philosophy  and  fanaticism,  of  profound  re- 
search, and  of  childish  prejudice,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  laws,  doctrines,  cus- 
toms, and  institutions  of  ancient  Egypt 
(pp.  162-3). 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  system   of 
priestcraft,  we  may  be    tempted  to   con- 
demn it  as  the  base  offspring  of  ambition 
and  hypocrisy  ;  but  since  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  science  can  never  be  the  por- 
tion of  the  vulgar,  and  must  always  be 
confined  to  the  few,  it  may  be   doubtful 
whether  any  real  advantages  flow  from  a 
too  ardent  desire  to  propagate  knowledge 
among  the  lower  classes  of  mankind.     It 
requires  so  much  time  and  study  to  master 
the  great  questions  in  politics,  morals,  and 
science,  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  occu- 
pied with  the  common  business  of  life,  can 
never  be  compettnt  to  judge  of  them  ;  and 
I  am  not  convinced  that  they  are  the  least 
prejudiced  reasoners  who   maintain,  that 
the   truth    most   surely  results   from    the 
chaotic    strife  of  incongruous   principles, 
and  from  the  fortuitous  collision  of  jarring 
opinions.     Be   this   as   it   may,  however, 
there  can  be  no  question^^that  where  the 
government  is  intended  t«^e  sacerdotal,  it 
is   the  policy    of  the   priests   to   instruct 
themselves  in  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
be  kept  from  the  eye  of  vulgar  curiosity. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  policy  which  gave 
such  credit  and  influence  to  the  p/iests  of 
Egypt  and  Chaldea,  and  which,  considered 
as  a  human  and  secondary  cause,  protract- 
ed for  a  long  period  of  time  the  existence 
and  authority  of  the  Jewish  hierocracy  (pp. 
163-4\ 

To  the  priests,  it  seems  evident,  that 
Moses  was  bound  to  explain  the  real  diffe- 
rence between  the  theism  which  he  taught 
and  the  polytheism  which  he  decried.  By 
the  confession  of  the  two  most  learned 
Jews  who  have  written  in  Greek,  Josephus 
and  Philo — and  by  the  further  testimony 
of  the  most  profound  antiquary  among  the 
Christian  fathers — it  has  been  proved  that 


the  Jews  were  surrounded,  while  they 
performed  the  duties  of  religion,  with  the 
emblems  of  Isabaism,  and  with  innumer- 
able memorials  of  that  very  idolatry  against 
which  their  priests  and  their  prophets  never 
ceased  to  fulminate  their  curses.  There 
could  hardly,  then,  have  failed  to  have 
been  a  secret  and  esoteric  doctrine,  known 
to  those  priests  and  prophets,  by  which, 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  ambiguous  imagery, 
the  true  system  of  theology  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  false  (pp.  168-9). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  error  of  ^  the 
Isabaists  lay  in  their  believing  that  the 
material  heavens  — the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars; — were  conscious  and  intelligent 
beings,  ttat  governed  the  earth  with  all  its 
inhabitants.     It  is  not  to  bt  supposed  that 
the  sages  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea  were  them- 
selves the  dupes  of  so  monstrous  a  system. 
They  appear  to  have   been   divided,  like 
the  philosophers  of  later  times,  into  spiri- 
tualists and  hyloists;  and  it  is  undoubted 
that  the  former,  as  Cudworth  has  clearly 
proved,    were   pure    theists,   from    whom 
the  Greeks  copied  some  of  their  most  sub- 
lime notions  concerning  the  eternal  and 
infinite  mind.     IJow,  if  I  mistake  not  the 
plan  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  his  intention 
was  to  represent  the  Deity  as  an  immate- 
rial essence,  by  whose  power  the  external 
world  had  been  fashioned  into  shape,  and 
by  whose  agency  the  order  of  nature  and 
of  the  universe  had  been  preserved.     With 
nature   and   the   iiniverse,    therefore,  the 
Deity  must  ever  be  a&sociated  in  a  true 
system  of  theology  ;  and  the  type  of  the 
spiritual    God     governing    the     material 
world   was,  if  I  err  not,  that  which  it  was 
the  object  of  Moses  to  place  before  his 
countrymen.      Instead    of   that    celestial 
army  of  shining  and  unconscious  globes, 
and    that   rolling   multitude  of  suns   and 
planets,  which  were  adored  as  gods  by  the 
Isabaists,  he  pointed  to  the  supreme  and 
spiritual  principle,  whence  emanates  exis- 
tence, and  whence  proceeds  the  ordei"  of 
all   things.     It  is,  indeed,  this  principle 
which    is    truly   Jehovah    Isabaoth^   the 
being  by  whom  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  are 
conducted  amidst  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  in  ceaseless  revolutions,  while  he  sees 
that  it  is  good  (pp.  170  1). 

The  priests  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea  had 
made  a  progress  in  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy which  will  be  found  more  astonishing 
the  more  it  is  examined.  Their  cycles 
were  calculated  with  extraordinary  pre- 
cision; and  their  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  astionjmy  must  appear 
evident  to  all  who  candidly  consider  the 
question.  But  the  people  appear  to  have 
been  purposely  left  in  gross  ignorance  on 
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this  subject.  Their  vague  and  their  rural 
years  were  neither  of  them  correct.  The 
festivals  were  fixed  according  to  calendars 
made  for  the  people,  and  the  religious 
institutions  were  only  calculated  to  con- 
firm the  errors  of  the  ignorant.  The 
truths  of  science  were  the  arcana  of  the 
priests.  The  whole  system  of  Isabaism 
was  founded  on  the  erroneous  astronomy, 
if  astronomy  it  should  be  called,  which 
was  contained  in  the  public  calendars. 
On  certain  days  of  the  year,  the  people 
worshipped  the  Sun  under  various  names 
and  attributes — rejoiced  at  one  time  for 
his  imaginary  birth,  and  mourned  at 
another  for  his  fictitious  death.  But  the 
year,  by  which  they  established  the  return 
of  these  ceremonies  was  their  vague  year, 
and  consequently  the  Sun  was  always  wor- 
shipped out  of  his  place  (pp.  174-5), 

To  matter-of-fact  people  nothing  is  so 
intolerable  as  being  told  that  what  they 
call  real  truths,  real  events,  and  real  his- 
tories, ought  to  be  explained  away  into 
figures,  symbols, metaphors,  and  allegories. 
It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  facts 
are  rather  extraordinary  ;  but  in  speaking 
of  the  scriptures,  this  difficulty  is  easily 
removed  by  observing  that  our  duty  with 
respect  to  sacred  things  is  to  believe,  and 
not  to  criticise  or  to  reason  (p.  177)- 

This  last  argument,  however,  may  not 
have  much  weight  with  some  antagonists, 
who  may  insist,  that  without  belief  be  au- 
thorised by  reason,  it  is  nothing  better 
than  superstition  ;  and  that  he,  who  gives 
credit  to  the  Bible  without  consulting  his 
judgment,  would  in  other  circumstances 
have  equally  respected  the  authority  of  the 
Edda,  of  the  Koran,  or  of  the  Zendavesta, 
But  although  this  reasoning  appear  con- 
clusive to  many,  I  must  yet  confess  that  I 
like  better  the  humility  of  those  who  bow 
with  blind  reverence  to  the  sacred  oracles, 
in  acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  compre- 
hending them,  than  the  arrogance  of  cer- 
tain teachers  who,  adhering  to  the  literal 
sense  of  the  scriptures,  boldly  pronounce 
that  every  event  recorded  in  them  is  pro- 
bable and  consistent  with  the  plans  of  eter- 
nal wisdom.  It  is  indeed  from  these  per- 
sons that  I  have  to  apprehend  the  severest 
strictures.  It  would  take  away  from  them 
the  belief  of  many  things,  which  they  hold 
it  is  a  duty  to  credit  and  defend.  I  would 
persuade  them  that  Joshua  did  not  rob, 
plunder,  bum,  and  destroy — that  he  did 
not  massacre  the  men  and  cut  up  the  bel- 
lies of  the  wonren  and  children — in  the 
name  and  by  the  order  of  the  God  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy — and  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing I  must  expect  reprobation.     But  this 


is  nothing  in  comparison  of  asserting  that 
the   Orientalists  were   not  matter-of-fact 
people,  that  they  delighted  in  allegories, 
and  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with 
some  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
There  is  yet,  however,  a  direr  charge,  of 
which  I  shall  be  found  guilty.     Instead  of 
believing  in  the  historical  truth  of  all  those 
exploits,  by  which  it   has  been   so   often 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faithful 
that  Joshua  was  a  lawless  freebooter  and 
a  bloodthirsty  robber,  who  dared  to  justify 
his  atrocious'  crimes  by  asserting  that  he 
was   authorised   to   commit   them  by  the 
God  of  the  Universe ;  I  pretend  that  this 
same  Joshua  was  a  wise  magistrate,  a  sci- 
entific  teacher,   and    a    true  theist,  who 
taught  the  arts  to  the  people,  instructed 
them  in  agriculture,  pointed  out  the  proper 
seasons  when  they  ought  to  sow  and  to 
reap,  while  in  the  sacred  college   he  re- 
formed the  Calendar  and  proved  the  erro- 
neous astronomy   of   the    Isabaists,    and 
thence  the  vanity  of  their  superstitions  and 
the  grossness  of  their  idolatry  (pp.  177-9). 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
singular  history  than  that  which  relates  to 
the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of 
the  Temple   contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    The  Deity  is  represented  as  giving 
the  pattern  of  both,  as  ordering  the  whole 
furniture,  and  as  descending  to  the  most 
minute   details   concerning    the    arrange- 
ment.    Nothing  is  left  unnoticed  by  the 
divine  architect,  who  condescends  to  speak 
with   amazing    precision   and    familiarity 
both  of  the  ornaments  and  of  the  utensils 
—of  lintels,  curtains,  fringes,  rings,  tongs, 
tables,  dishes,  spoons,    and    candlesticks. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.     The  tabernacle 
and   the  temple   were    inhabited    by   the 
Deity.     The    God   of  Nature  and   of  the 
Universe,   the  Creator  and    Preserver  of 
all   things,   the   ineffable  and   primordial 
Being,  who  called  into  existence  all  those 
suns  and   planets  which  roll  through  the 
boundless  regions  of  space — the  sole  God 
fixed  his  residence  in  a  box  made  of  Shit- 
tim  wood,   and    overlaid    and  lined  with 
gold.     Upon  this  box  too  the  Deity  was 
carried  about  by  a  barbarous  horde  of  rob- 
bers until  the  days  of  Solomon,  who  built 
a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  box  was 
deposited   and  where  Jehovah   dwelt  be- 
tween  the    Cherubim.     And   what    were 
these  Cherubim  ?     They   were  whimsical 
and   monstrous  images,    each    with    four 
wings  and  four  faces — the  face  of  a  man, 
the  face  of  a  lion,  the  face  of  an  ox,  and 
the  face  of  an  eagle. — '  Dissertation  con- 
cerning the  Tabernacle  and  Temple'  (pp. 
119-20). 

I  confess  myself  to  be  one  of  those  who 
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find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  histories 
related  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  literally 
taken,  to  my  notions  either  of  the  goodness 
or  the  greatness  of  God.     This  is  surely  a 
subject  of  much  importance,  and  yet  it  is 
managed  in  a  very  singular  manner.     No 
sooner  is  it  started  than  men  of  education 
in  general  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  it.  They 
seem  to  fear  too  rude  a  shock  to  their  faith, 
and  for  the  greater  part  it  must  be  pretty 
evident  that  the  question  is  one  on  which 
few  are  prepared  to  speak.    But  such  timi- 
dity, or  such  indifference,  whichever  it  be, 
is  lit. tie  worthy  of  men  of  understanding. 
It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  super- 
stition has  but  too  many  champions   and 
supporters,  against  whose  decision  it  is  not 
always   prudent   to   appeal.     These  men, 
sometimes    vaunting  and   sometimes  dis- 
claiming their  enthusiasm,  are  indeed  at 
any  time  sufficient,  both  from  their  num- 
bers  and  by  their  means,  to  raise  such  a 
clamour  as  must  drown  the  still  voice  of 
philosophy  in  the  uproar.     Some  by  their 
talents  and  learning  engage  the  attention 
of  the  wise,  and  others  by  their  zeal  and 
industry   confirm    the    prejudices   of    the 
weak  and  ignorant ;  some  afifect  to  reason 
and  persuade,  while  others  seek  to  terrify 
and  dismay.     In  their  hands  is  the  press — 
that  guardian  of  civil  liberty  in  the  state  — 
that  tyrant  over  free  opinion  in  the  church. 
With  them  is  the  cry  of  the  multitude — 
with  them  the  silent  sanction  of  the  laws. 
The   weapons  with  which  they  fight   are 
either  borrowed  from  the  armoury  of  hea- 
ven, or  forged  in  the  fires  of  hell.     "When 
they  reason,  their  logic   is   governed    by 
rules    of   its    own.       Bold    assumptions, 
though  constantly  disputed  by  their  adver- 
saries,  are    yet    constantly   repeated    by 
them ;  and  the  entire  mis  statement  of  an 
opponent's  argument  is  not  with  them  an 
illegitimate   mode  of  carrying  on  a  con- 
troversy.    But  their  strength,  and   none 
can  know  it  better  than  themselves,  lies 
not  in  reasoning ;  and  hence  the  scurrilous 
invective  or  the  bitter  taunt,  the  oppro- 
brious epithet   or   the   scornful  sneer,  so 


often  supplies  tJie  place  of  the  forgotten 
argument  (pp.  121-3). 

From  these  champions  of  superstition, 
who  falsely  call  themselves  the  friends  of 
religion,  I  ask  no  indulgence  ;  but  from 
the  real  friends  of  religion,  from  fair  and 
dispassionate  men  of  every  sect  and  per- 
suasion, I  shall  claim  a  candid  investiga- 
tion into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  my 
work  before  they  condemn  it.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  men  of  sense  and 
learning  to  the  interpretation  of  a  book 
upon  which  so  many  think  that  so  much 
depends,  but  about  which  only  a  few 
choose  to  allow  themselves  to  reflect  or  to 
reason  (p.  123), 

It  may  be,  I  admit,  historically  true 
that  Moses  constructed  a  tabernacle,  and 
that  Solomon  built  a  temple  :  but  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  the  Deity  inhabited 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  that  God  at 
any  time  ceased  to  be  omnipresent  to  the 
world  which  he  made.  I  conceive  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple  to  have  been 
types  of  the  universe,  which  is  the  true 
abode  of  the  Godhead.  Typically  speak- 
ing, then,  the  tabernacle  and  temple  were 
the  residence  of  the  divine  majesty,  and, 
in  truth,  it  seems  to  me  inconceivable  that 
men,  in  an  age  like  this,  should  seriously 
believe  that  the  sacred  writers  meant 
literally  that  the  God  of  the  universe  was 
cooped  up  in  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  or 
anywhere  else  (pp.  123-4). 

Who,  indeed,  that  has  any  just  notions 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  can  believe  that 
the  Deity  did  in  fact  either  sit  down  to 
breakfast  with  Abraham,  or  talk  to  Moses 
about  pans,  and  shovels,  and  flesh-hooks, 
and  firepans  ?  Who  can  believe,  that 
the  eternal  and  unchangeable  God  did  that 
in  anger  one  day  for  which  he  was  sorry 
the  next  ?  If  these  things  be  taken  literally 
there  can  be  nothing  more  inconsistent 
with  true  theology ;  and  most  surely  we 
should  be  the  first  to  laugh  if  an  Indian 
were  to  tell  us  that  his  God  was  so  very 
apt  to  change  his  mind  (p.  125). 


1^"  The  subject  of  our  next  Tract  will  be  '  The  Adventures  of  the  Mormon  Pro- 
phet in  search  of  the  Better  Land,'  by  Christopher.  We  have  been  accused  of  neg- 
lecting that  ingenious  individual  Joseph  Smith,  Jun  ,  but  we  hope  the  publication  of 
this  essay  will  be  accepted  in  the  light  of  an  atonement. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  anrl  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Ratiooalisation  of  Theology. 


MR.  BIRCH'S  'PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION  OF  SHAKSPERE. 


Sir, — In  your  second  review  of  Mr.  Langford's  work,  you  notice  his  conversion 
of  *  scepticism  into  positive  disbelief.'  Other  writers,  besides  Mr.  Langford,  have 
been  guilty  of  this  fault.  In  fact,  it  pervades  the  religious  literature  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  one  of  the  common  errors  of  the  present  age.  We  frequently  meet 
with  it  in  quarters  where  we  least  expect  it.  Even  Mr.  Birch  in  his  '  Philosophy 
and  Religion  of  Shakspere  '  has  committed  a  similar  mistake.  He  obsei-ves,  in 
his  epitome  of  the  play  of  Hamlet,  '  Of  Hamlet's  scepticism,  his  famous  soliloquy, 
beginning  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  is  a  demonstrative  proof.  Nowhere  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  life  and  death  put  with  such  perverse 
force.  That  there  may  be  an  hereafter  is  the  ancient  position  of  the  doubter.  The 
Christian  knows  that  there  is  a  world  to  come.  He  is  satisfied  on  the  point.  He 
neither  scruples,  nor  questions  it.  But  Hamlet  passes  beyond  mere  doubt.  He 
puts  the  moral  disadvantages  of  the  Christian  belief.  It  makes  certainty  of  so 
long  life.  It  makes  us  bear  the  "  proud  man's  contumely,"  "  the  whips  and  scorns 
of  time,"  *'  the  oppressor's  wrong,"  and  a  thousand  evils  which  the  brave  would 
trample  underfoot.  He  pursues  the  disparaging  comparison  farther.  "  It  makes 
cowards  of  us  all,"  '*  resolution"  loses  its  "  native  hue,"  and  "  enterprise  is  turned 
away  "  at  its  fell  glance.  Nothing  bolder  than  this  has  been  written  on  this  theme. 
Language  can  no  farther  go  in  favour  of  disbelief.' 

We  are  told  at,  the  commencement,  that '  Of  Hamlet's  scepticism,  his  famous 
soliloquy,  beginning  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  is  a  demonstrative  proof;'  yet  a  little 
farther  on  he  observes  that  '  Hamlet  passes  beyond  mere  doubt,'  and  concludes  by 
informing  us  that  'Language  can  no  farther  go  in  favour  of  disbelief.'  Now  every 
person  must  perceive  that  this  famous  soliloquy  cannot  be  *  demonstrative '  of 
'  Hamlet's  scepticism,'  if  the  *  language '  of  it  *  passes  beyond  mere  doubt,'  and  *can 
no  farther  go  in  favour  of  disbelief.'  Scepticism  and  disbelief  are  words  of  dif- 
ferent signification.     Where  disbelief  takes  place,  scepticism  ceases  to  exist. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  fault  of  Mr.  Birch's  book.  His  conclusions  are  fre- 
quently too  large  for  his  premises.  Take,  for  example,  his  comments  on  the  same 
soliloquy,  on  page  152.  He  informs  us,  after  quoting  Hamlet's  remarks,  that  'the 
whole  question  is  put,  and  at  once  the  denial  of  a  future  state  is  made.'  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  language  of  this  soliloquy,  yet  I  cannot  find  a  single  obser- 
vation that  will  warrant  this  statement.  Not  only  does  Hamlet  admit  the  proba- 
bility of  a  future  state,  but  he  even  strongly  fears  its  consequences.  To  his  scep- 
tical mind  it  is  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 

Fcr  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?     Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ; 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 

That  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns — puzzles  the  will ; 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of  ? 
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If  Hamlet  denied  a  future  state,  why  did  he  *  dread '  its  consequences  ?  Men  never 
fear  that  the  existence  of  which  they  deny.  It  is  with  fear  as  with  belief,  each 
has  its  causes  either  real  or  imaginary. 

He  continues — *It  is  stated,  that  by  taking  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  by 
opposing,  we  end  them.'  I  cannot  find  it  so  '  stated.'  Shakspere  certainly  asks 
the  *  question  ' — 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  aad  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them? 

And  although  he  concludes  that  *  'tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  yet 
he  never  afl&rms  that '  by  opposing,  we  end  them.'  This  is  evidently  straining  the 
meaning  of  Shakspere. 

Again — 'He  thinks  that  in  dying  we  renounce  for  ever  all  identity.'  This  is 
plainly  wrong.  I  have  shown  the  contrary.  The  converse  of  this  remark  would 
be  nearer  the  truth. 

He  states,  in  the  next  paragraph,  '  Hamlet  exults  in  the  idea  that  by  a  sleep  all 
the  attributes  of  life  are  for  ever  extinct.  He  talks  not  even  of  the  probability, 
but  of  the  certainty  of  annihilation  ;  and,  delighted  with  the  prospect,  prays,  as  it 
were,  earnestly  and  internally,  that  this  may  be  the  consummation  against  which 
others  so  devoutly  pray,'  &c.  We  are  told  that  Hamlet  '  talks  not  even  of  the 
probability,  but  of  the  certainty  of  annihilation.'  What  means  the  following 
language  ? — 

To  die?— to  sleep?— 

To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream  ;  aye,  there's  the  rub ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause. 

Is  'the  certainty  of  annihilation  '  taught  here  ?  Does  not  every  line  of  this  beau- 
tiful soliloquy  teach  the  probability  of  a  future  state — a  probability,  which  I  own 
is  very  weak,  but  still  a  probability  ?  It  certainly  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of 
'  annihilation,'  or  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state. 

Did  space  permit,  I  might  extend  these  remarks.  There  are  other  reflections, 
even  on  the  same  soliloquy,  which  I  consider  strained  and  unwarrantable.  What 
has  already  been  said  has  been  written  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  and  with  a  regard 
to  truth.  In  spite  of  these  faults  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch's  work.  To 
say  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  book,  is  but  to  echo  the  voice  of  the  public  press, 
and  pronounce  the  general  opinion  of  all.  It  is  a  production  of  considerable  merit. 
It  displays  much  sound  argument,  profound  research,  and  great  ingenuity.  And 
though  it  may  not  convince  all  its  readers,  it  will  at  least  stir  up  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry in  their  minds,  and  thus  eventually  lead  them  to  correct  and  satisfactory 
conclusions. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  J.  H.  C. 


[OuE  correspondent  fails  to  see  that  Mr.  Birch  merely  points  out  that  Hamlet  is 
drawn  a  sceptic  because  he  remains  undecided  after  looking  at  both  sides  the  ques- 
tion. But  the  historian  of  the  '  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakspere  '  does  not 
say  that  Shakspere  is  a  sceptic,  who  really  puts  the  atheistic  side  with  such  'per- 
verse force.'     The  alleged  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Birch  turns  upon  that  point. 

Since  writing  this  an  opportunity  occurred  of  showing  the  article  to  the  author 
of  the  work  in  question,  who  has  favoured  us  with  the  subjoined  remarks : — 

*  I  have  read  your  correspondent's  remarks,  the  speech,  and  the  pages  of  my 
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book  on  it.  From  their  joint  perusal  I  retain  my  original  opinion  of  the  sense  of 
the  passages.  I  think  the  difference  of  opinion  between  me  and  your  correspon- 
dent arises  from  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  we  regard  the  parts  of  the 
speech.  I  consider  the  question  is — to  be  or  not  to  be,  of  identity  or  non-identity 
after  death.  I  consider  that  Hamlet  thinks  he  can  end  existence.  I  consider  the 
remarks  which  follow  upon  the  chance  of  an  hereafter,  an  attack  upon  the  preju- 
dices of  those  who  think  there  is  a  future  state.  I  think  the  latter  part  particu- 
larly condemnatory  of  those  who  believe  in  it.  Now  I  think  your  correspondent 
considers  the  whole  speech  to  be  an  exposition  of  Hamlet's  or  Shakspere's  private 
opinions.  I  divide  it  into  contrasts,  pros  and  cons — persuasions  for  annihilation, 
dissuasions  against  the  idea  of  a  future  state.  My  proof  can  only  arise  from  the 
language  in  that  speech,  there  and  elsewhere ;  and  I  think  I  can  give  no  more 
evidence  than  I  have  done  in  my  observations  following  it.  I  might  say  that  I 
believe,  in  ordinary  thought  and  popular  language,  all  people  come  naturally  to 
the  same  conclusion,  as  in  the  first  part  of  Hamlet's  speech.  All  people  speak  of 
rest  in  the  grave,  and  the  Bible  uses  the  same  language.  Hell  torments  are  of  a 
late  invention.  I  think  Shakspere  ridicules  them  in  the  purgatorial  state  of  his 
poor  Ghost.  In  his  comedies  nothing  so  often  provokes  his  wit  as  the  idea  of  hell 
fire.  If  he  treats  the  idea  as  ridiculous,  what  is  there  to  fear  in  after  life  ?  I  may 
say  that  divines  are  now  coming  to  the  same  conclusion — annihilation,  non- 
existence, non-identity,  is,  they  say,  the  natural  state  of  all  men  in  death.  There 
they  think  the  bad  will  remain,  only  the  good  will  arise  by  a  miracle.  I  have  to 
acknowledge  the  courteous  spirit  in  which  your  correspondent  makes  his  objec- 
tions, and  must  feel  very  much  pleased  at  the  flattering  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  my  book.' — Ed.] 

SECULAR  EDUCATION  AND  THE  MANCHESTER  CONFERENCE. 


Sir, — That  which  your  co-delegates  at  the  recent  Conference  neglected  to  do  for 
your  children  and  mine,  as  you  observed  in  No.  233 — namely,  assert  the  right  of 
ally  infidel  or  socialist,  to  secular  education — has  been  very  gracefully  done  by  the 
new  Dean  of  Bristol,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  'Sermons  on 
some  of  the  subjects  of  the  Day,'  by  the  Rev.  Gr.  Elliott,  D.D.,  W.  C. 

*  You  make  not  your  i*elief  to  the  deaf,  or  to  the  blind,  or  to  the  lame,  or  to  the 
sick,  to  wait  on  your  knowledge  of  a  man's  creed.  If  you  saw  a  child  or  a  man 
struggling  in  the  waters,  you  would  not  question  him  what  his  faith  was — whether 
he  could  repeat  the  catechism,  whether  he  received  the  authorised  version,  whether 
he  was  baptised,  whether  he  were  a  Jew  or  infidel — before  you  would  stretch  out 
your  hand  to  help  him  ;  nor,  if  I  understand  Christian  precept  aright,  may  you, 
unvisited  by  God's  anger,  see  the  heart  and  mind  of  man,  whatever  be  his  faith, 
struggling — oppressed  with  the  heavy  load  of  secular  ignorance,  with  a  danger 
worse  than  death  of  the  body — and  not  stretch  forth  your  hand  to  lift  the  burden,  to 
help  the  heart  and  mind  in  its  more  than  mortal  straggles.  If  I  cannot  admit 
that  we  may  exempt  ourselves  from  lifting  the  burden  of  secular  ignorance  from 
those  even  who  name  not  the  name  of  Christ  because  of  their  unbelief,  much  less 
can  I  admit  it  in  the  case  of  those  who,  though  baptised  into  the  same  Lord,  hold 
what  we  conceive  to  be  erroneous  doctrine.  In  the  matter  of  secular  instruction 
there  enters  no  possible  ground  of  scruple  as  to  not  teaching  the  whole  truth. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  teaching  the  truth  or  not — the  subjects  are  as  perfectly 
distinct  as  giving  a  staff  to  the  lame,  or  medicine  to  the  sick,  is  distinct  from 
teaching  the  truth.  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  secular  instruction  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  religious  instruction  ;  that  it  can  be  so  separated,  even  in  the  same 
school,  is  matter  of  fact  and  experience.' 
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MR.  LAMB'S  LECTURE  IN  SUNDERLAND  IN  REFUTATION  OF 

ATHEISM. 


SiE, — On  December  3rd,  as  previously  announced  by  placards,  Mr,  Lamb  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  the  Athenaeum  in  refutation  of  atheism.  Mr.  Lamb  spent 
upwards  of  half  an  hour  in  reading  Latin,  a  not  very  edifying  language  for  work- 
ing men.  As  it  was  announced  \u  his  bills  that  discussion  was  invited,  at  the  close 
of  the  lecture  a  deputation  of  the  freethinkers  of  Sunderland  waited  upon  Mr. 
Lamb  to  ask  him  to  fix  a  night  on  which  they  might  discuss  the  question  on  fair 
and  equal  terms,  as  the  night  was  too  far  spent  to  allow  of  its  being  fairly  dis- 
cussed. The  chairman,  Mr.  John  Halcro,  did  not  wish  to  read  the  challenge 
put  in,  but,  on  being  unanimously  desired  by  the  audience,  he  did  so.  He  (the 
chairman)  wished  the  challengers  to  come  forward  and  state  on  what  grounds  they 
differed  from  Mr.  Lamb ;  but  as  it  was  getting  late,  it  was  asked  what  time  he 
would  allow  their  speaker.  Mr.  H.  said  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  considered  was  a 
very  fair  time.  The  offer  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  having 
to  refute  a  lecture,  which  had  occupied  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  time.  Mr.  Lamb  was  then  pressed  for  his  answer,  whether  he  would 
accept  the  challenge  or  no,  who  at  length  said  he  would  decide  on  the  morrow. 
The  party  chosen  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Lamb  is  a  working  man,  and  Mr.  Lamb's 
answer  is  that  he  will  not  discuss  with  a  working  man,  that  he  would  discuss  with 
none  but  sound,  logical  reasoners — and  then  again  with  no  one  but  Mr.  Holyoake* 
It  was  stated  to  him  that  he  might  discuss  with  Mr.  H.  through  the  medium  of  the 
Platform  in  the  Beasoner — this  he  declined  j  and  I  fear  he  will  also  decline  a  per- 
sonal discussion  with  Mr.  Holyoake. 

Sunderland.  Veritas. 

MR.  COOPER  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST.* 


It  is  never  the  case  that  I  make  remarks  involving  debate  upon  a  journal  that  has 
ceased  or  is  about  to  cease.  Before  I  left  London,  and  before  writing  the  notice  which 
has  attracted  Mr.  Cooper's  attention,  I  was  informed  that  his  journal  was  on  the  eve  of 
discontinuance.  This  prevented  me  wishing  to  allude  to  it.  Some  time  ago 
the  late  Weekly  Tribune  contained  long,  laborious,  and  incorrect  letters  in  reference  to 
me,  desirable  to  answer  and  most  easy  to  refute  ;  but,  as  that  paper  was  likely  to  be 
discontinued,  I  refused  to  commence  a  rejoinder  which  the  editor  could  not  meet  on  his 
chosen  ground,  and  after  it  oeased  I  declined  to  defend  myself  at  all.  I  wait  till  a  fair  op- 
portunity offers,  which  no  doubt  will  occur.  These  facts  will,  I  hope,  assure  Mr.  Cooper 
that  I  could  not  intend  to  call  in  question  the  teachings  of  his  '  late  journal'  at  the 
moment  when  he  could  no  longer  defend  them  in  it.  Instead  of  writing  that  '  Cooper''s 
Jowrwa/abound  s,' etc.,  T  believe  1  wrote  that 'the  ^c^zVor  of  Coojoer'^Jowrwa/ abounds  wi;h 
eulogies  on  the  character  of  Christ,  which  would  be  distasteful  to  him,'  etc.  Being 
absent  from  town,  the  gentlemen  who  read  the  proofs  for  me  must  have  supposed  that  I 
alluded  only  to  the  journal,  and  omitted  rhe  phrase  editor.  The  article  was  left  unread  by 
me,  and  I  ordered  the  proofs  to  be  revised  at  discretion.  Mr.  Cooper  has  had  experience 
enough  with  journalism  to  know  that  these  things  will  sometimes  occur  in  spite  of  what- 
ever precaution  one  can  take. 

This  much  I  wrote  in  Leeds  on  receiving  his  letter,  which  I  have  since  inserted  ;  and 
till  this  day,  when  I  am  in  Diss,  no  opportunity  has  occurred  of  completing  my  answer. 

My  object  was  not  to  attack  Mr.  Cooper's  views,  but  to  defend  him  against  the  Ayr 
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Observer,  by  citing  his  extreme  admiration  of  Christ,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  a 
man  of  his  penetration. 

Mr.  Cooper  reports  a  fireside  conversation,  in  which  I  said  that  '  it  was  well  that 
freethinkers  could  conscientiously  admire  Christ's  character.'  But  this  does  not  pre- 
clude me  from  thinking  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  conscientiously  see  him  in 
his  true  light.  We  were  talking  of  Christian  prejudice,  when  I  said  that  to  be  able  to 
admire  Christ  was  a  breakwater  against  it;  but  Mr.  Cooper  must  be  able  to  infer 
from  his  knowing  how  I  differ  from  him,  that  I  must  think  it  better  for  the  truth  that 
the  truth  should  be  known. 

My  not  making  my  usual  objections  at  the  visit  Mr.  Cooper  alludes  to  should  not 
have  misled  him  so  as  to  suppose  my  acquiescence  in  his  *  admiration.'  Mr.  Cooper 
will  remember  many  instances  of  my  expressed  dislike  to  obtruding  ray  opinions  contro- 
versially upon  my  friends — which  would  be  the  maxim  of  St.  Paul,  *  be  constant  in  season 
and  out  of  season,'  reduced  to  practice — a  maxim  that  has  converted  many  a  friendship 
into  a  punishment.  I  shall  ever  save  my  friend  Mr.  Cooper  from  this  annoyance, 
which  he  would  ill  bear  j  but,  to  save  him  also  from  misconstruing  the  quality  of  my 
silence,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  tell  him,  at  proper  times  and  in  proper  places,  that 
his  '  fervent  admiration'  of  the  character  of  Christ  is  to  me  as  inexplicable  as  ever,  and 
as  indefensible.  G.  J.  H. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.— December  15th  [7],  Mr.  G.  J. 
Holyoake,  '  What  is  the  Duty  of  the  Rationalist 
Party  in  reference  to  the  present  Papal  and  Anti- 
Papal  Agitation  ?'  11th  [8],  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper, 
'  Astronomy.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Dec.  15th  [7],  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper  will  Lecture. 


Delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  every 
Saturday. 

THE  LEADER,  a  Weekly  Newspaper.  Price  6d. 
England  is  said  to  be  governed  by  opinion  ; 
to  endow  that  power  with  itu  fullest  action,  the 
Leader  offers  a  systematic  utterance  for  perfect 
freedom  of  opinion,  on  every  subject,  political, 
social,  and  religious.    To  render  itself  an  effective 


South  Place,  Moorfield..-Dec.  15th  [llj  a.m.],   """P"' |!?f„  ^^^^^  comprises  all  the  features  of 
W.  3.  Fo3f,  m!p.,  will  Lecture.  I  *  coinplete  newspaper,  containing  the  news  of  the 


South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars  week,  handled  so  as  to  expand  the  most  interesting 
load—Dec.  15th  [7]  Mr.  C.  Southwell,  '  Hival  ^?  f^"  ^°l^";i°^^'^j^,""^^V^''-  *Trf^  fommer- 
;hurches  of  England  and  Rome.'  n  ,1  °  hn^f  h\^     ^       c""*"' '^t^ature.  not 

Essex  Coffee  House,  42*,  Church  St.,  Bethnal  ?^!^'i^.l°°^!l„,M  Tf  V  events  and  influences  of 
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to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  the  adverse 
journals  of  the  day. 
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If  it  were  general  deeply  to  enter  into  the  sciences  of  mathematics  and  logic,  and 
to  habituate  ourselves  to  require  a  demonstration  or  explanation  of  every  non- 
axiom,  or  inconclusive  assertion,  what  would  become  of  Christianity  ?  Where  do 
we  find  any  connection  there  between  cause  and  effect?  L. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  W.  E.  Channing  it  is  said,  an  Established  Church  is  tlie  grave 
oj  intellect;  to  impose  a  fixed,  unchangeable  creed,  is  to  raise  prison  walls  around 
the  mind  ;  and  when  the  reception  of  the  creed  is  made  a  condition  of  dignities  and 
rich  benefices,  it  produces  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  degradation,  and  palsies  the 
conscience  as  much  as  it  fetters  thought.  Once  make  antiquity  a  model  for  future 
ages,  and  fasten  on  the  mind  a  system  too  sacred  for  examination,  and  beyond 
which  it  must  not  stray,  and  in  extinguishing  its  hope  of  progress  you  take  away 
its  life. 

Our  active  friend,  Willis  Kuowles,  of  Hyde,  desires  us  to  say  that  he  has  com- 
menced bookselling,  and  that  the  Measoner,  the  Freethinker,  and  other  works  in 
Mr.  Watson's  list,  can  be  had  from  him  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Mr.  Phillips  Day  has  commenced  Sunday  morning  lectures  at  the  Hall  of  Sci- 
ence, City-road.  It  would  be  an  additional  credit  could  we  maintain  Sunday  morn- 
ing lectures  in  our  Halls.  Mr.  Day  has  been  well  received  as  a  lecturer  at  John- 
street,  and  is  likely  to  interest  our  metropolitan  readers. 

John  Wesley  said,  '  In  the  earliest  times  there  were  not  wanting  well-meaning 
men  who,  not  having  much  reason  themselves,  imagined  that  reason  was  of  no  use 
in  religion ;  yea,  rather  that  it  was  a  hindrance  to  it.  And  there  has  not  been 
wanting  a  succession  of  men,  who  have  believed  and  asserted  the  same  thing.  But 
never  was  there  a  greater  number  of  these  in  the  Christian  church,  at  least  in 
Britain,  than  at  this  day.' 

Mr.  Holyoake,  who  returned  to  town  on  Friday,  has  received  several  letters 
from  Mr.  Fenton,  Mullier,  Davenport,  Crab  tree,  and  others,  respecting  acknow- 
ledgments, which  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

But  it  may  now  be  asked,  'Well,  but  if  right  is  so  superior  to  mere  policy  or 
expediency,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  human  beings  do  not  always  confide  in  it? 
What  is  its  origin  ?'  To  this  we  reply  at  once,  that  fear  or  unbelief  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  mere  policy  or  expediency.  It  pre-supposes  that  the  law  of  right  is  ineffi- 
cient to  bring  about  the  end  desired,  whatever  that  end  may  be.  This  arises  from 
a  forgetfulness  of  the  unerring  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  Now  Paul  says, 
'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  also  shall  he  reap.'  This  principle  holds  true, 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  That  certain  causes  shall  produce  certain  effects  cor- 
responding to  the  nature  of  those  causes,  is  an  absolute  truth.  But  thousands, 
nay  more,  half  the  world  either  deny  or  forget  it.  They  cannot,  at  least  do  not, 
place  implicit  confidence  in  right,  and  just  because  from  their  shortsightedness 
they  fail  to  see  the  results  of  acting  right  (results  which  perhaps  do  not  manifest 
themselves  for  years,  centuries,  and  it  may  be  ages),  they  delude  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  some  other  plan  short  of  positive  right  will  secure  the  thing 
sought  after. — '  Policy  versus  Straightforwardness,'  by  F.  R.  Young. 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row. — Wednesday,  December   Ilth,  1850. 


AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editob. 


PROVINCIAL    REPORTS. 


NORWICH    AND    DISS. 

My  lecture  in  Norwich  last  week,  on  the  Relation  of  *  Free  Discussion  to  Papal 
Domination,'  was  delivered  in  the  Artists'  Hall.  The  views  I  had  occasion  to  ex- 
press occupied,  with  the  debates  which  ensued,  from  eight  till  eleven  o'clock.  The 
opinions  on  the  Catholic  Movement  (which  were  indicated  in  an  article  last  week, 
and  further  developed  in  the  work  published  this,  and  announced  on  another 
page)  excited  and  disquieted  the  Reverend  Mr.  Scott,  formerly  known  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  Richard  Carlile.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  rather  venerable  and  placid-looking  gen- 
tleman, with  a  voice  somewhat  fatherly  and  pleasant  to  hear.  But  he  gave  proof 
that  he  could  make  its  tones  unpaternal  when  angry,  which  it  occurred  to  him  to 
be  during  the  night. 

No  sooner  had  I  concluded  my  lecture,  than  Mr.  Scott  seized  upon  my  remarks 
upon  the  Christianity  of  Catholicism.  A  Protestant,  or  Dissenter  priest,  can 
always  be  eloquent  against  his  Roman  brother,  and  so  was  Mr.  Scott.  On  hear- 
ing my  opinions  on  the  scripturalness  of  the  Roman  Church,  he  thought  he  saw 
confutation  before  him  ready  to  his  hand,  and  when  an  advantage  appeared  cer- 
tain, he  clutched  at  it  with  avidity.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  professed  myself  willing 
to  concede  him  his  point,  if  he  would  debate  with  me  those  I  thought  vital.  No; 
he  would  debate  nothing  but  the  points  of  which  he  felt  sure,  which  showed  to  me 
that  the  clergy  are  not  so  unwilling  to  debate  after  all,  if  they  think  they  see  that 
a  victory  can  be  gained.  1  am  afraid  we  make  our  case  too  strong.  The  more  we 
labour  to  fortify  ourselves,  the  less  is  the  chance  of  the  clergy  attacking  us.  When 
I  next  go  out,  I  shall  try  a  few  weak  points,  and  see  whether  they  cannot  be 
tempted. 

Of  course  as  Mr.  Scott  would  not  take  my  way  I  took  his,  and  discussed  what  he 
pleased,  and  the  result  was  probably  less  satisfactory  than  he  had  anticipated,  as  he 
turned  to  go  away  several  times  before  my  final  rejoinder. 

After  Mr.  Scott  retired,  a  person  arose  who  said  he  was  (and  he  looked  as  though 
he  was)  a  Sunday  School  Teacher.  He  had  that  well-known  evangelical  dash  in 
his  manner,  which  assures  you  that  the  proprietor  of  the  dash  is  prepared  to  do 
many  things  for  the  good  of  your  soul  not  written  in  Chesterfield.  He  said  he 
had  been  an  infidel,  and  had  often  heard  me.  But  he  did  not  say  what  kind  of  an 
infidel  he  had  been,  so  that  his  conversion  cannot  prove  instructive  to  us  at 
present.  What  effect  the  speeches  he  made  would  have  on  the  side  he  had  left 
it  is  not  for  me  to  surmise,  but  I  do  not  think  that  his  friends  would  be  very  much 
advantaged  by  his  defence  of  the  side  he  has  espoused.  The  manner  in  which  I 
was  heard  by  the  persons  who  were  opposed  to  me,  who  were  present,  was  very 
courteous;  but  some  parties  unknown  to  me,  whom  I  suppose  would  consider 
themselves  my  friends,  frequently  interrupted  my  opponents,  which  is  the  most 
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unfriendly  proof  of  attachment  I  can  poBsiblj  receive.  They  were  provoked  to 
interrupt  by  something  being  said  which  they  thought  particularly  foolish  or 
false.  If  it  were  not  our  duty  to  hear  everybody  in  respectful  silence,  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  do  so.  What  does  it  matter  though  an  opponent  should  talk  non- 
sense ? — so  much  the  worse  for  him.  An  indifferent  opponent  lives  upon  inter- 
ruption. Every  remark  made  to  him  by  the  meeting  is  so  much  food  upon  which 
he  grows,  and  becomes  longer  and  longer  in  verbosity  at  every  mouthful.  One 
who  is  not  interrupted  must  find  matter  out  of  himself;  and  if  he  has  none  in 
him,  he  must  give  over.  I  have  often  seen  such  a  person  in  this  state,  just  on  the 
point  of  utter  exhaustion,  when  some  ridiculous  fellow  would  interrupt  him — the 
dying  orator  would,  of  course,  catch  at  the  noisy  straw,  and  go  on  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  he  had  more  than  done,  amid  applauses  bestowed  upon  him  for 
things  said  which  did  not  in  any  way  belong  to  the  subject.  A  vacant  speaker 
loves  your  interrupters— they  supply  to  him  life,  cheers,  and  fury. 

The  pleasant,  quiet,  sedate  town  of  Diss  has  too  small  a  population  to  afford  a 
large  audience,  even  if  the  people  were  inclined  to  attend,  which  they  are  not. 
They  have  opinions  in  Diss,  and  there  are  not  wanting  people  who  will  take  sides 
against  the  freethinker,  and  speak  harsh  words  of  his  tenets — but  they  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  inquire  first;  like  Dr.  Gumming,  who,  in  opposition  to  the 
Boman  Catholics,  professes  to  be  accurate  in  authority — yet  publishes  a  work  in 
which  he  has  most  untruly  spoken  of  Paine,  and  has  declined  to  furnish  us  with 
the  authority  on  which  he  founded  his  assertions,  though  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Watson  to  do  so.  Nearly  opposite  the  King's  Head  Inn,  where  I  resided,  is  a 
house  in  which  Thomas  Paine  lived  a  year  or  two ;  and  Diss,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
numbers  several  intelligent  persons  who  respect  that  fact.  In  good  sooth,  what- 
ever the  people  of  Diss  may  say  as  to  the  soundness  of  their  Christianity,  it 
is  evident  to  every  reader  of  the  gazetteers  that  they  are  Diss-believers. 

G.  J.  HOLTOAKK 


BIGOTRY  &  INTOLERANCE  NEED  DEFINING,  WITH  COMMENTS 
ON  THE  CANTS  OF  THE  DAY. 


I  AM  sorry  that  the  Leader  uses  the  word  bigot  in  a  vague  sense.  Bigotry  and 
intolerance  are  words  which  should  have  their  meaning  properly  defined.  When 
I  defended  freethinkers,  yourself  and  others,  I  was  told  we  were  great  bigots  in 
our  way  of  thinking  for  opposing  the  laws  of  persecution.  Now  my  ideas  of  tole- 
ration, being  no  bigot,  are  these— allowing  people  to  think  what  they  like,  and  the 
practice  of  their  belief.  A  person  is  bigoted  and  intolerant  who  would  not  allow 
people  of  another  persuasion  to  cut  from  the  same  loaf  that  he  did — that  is,  would 
not  allow  him  equal  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  At  the  same  time,  I  keep  a 
right  to  my  opinions,  and  to  eay  what  I  like  about  those  of  others.  Merely  in 
that  sense,  I  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the  religion  of  Roman  Catholics.  If, 
therefore,  a  religious  invasion  is  made,  are  we  bigots  to  resist  it  and  expose  its 
absurdity  ?  We  can  do  no  less.  We  are  not  indifferent  to  what  religion  is,  under 
whatever  shape  it  comes,  especially  that  of  Romanism.  To  call  out  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance on  this  account  is  as  great  cant  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  canting  age.  1 
oppose  giving  money  to  the  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  Maynooth,  and  to 
the  colonial  Roman  Catholic  episcopacy.  I  Jo  it  not  on  special  grounds;  I  would 
oppose  it  to  all  religious  persuasions.  I  oppose  allowing  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  titles  in  Ireland.     I  do   not  see  why  a  McCullen  or  Murray  are  to  call 
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themselves  by  titles,  and  take  precedence  of  us,*  any  more  than  Mr,  Holyoake  or 
Mr.  Birch  to  call  themselves  Lord  Almighty,  and  claim  precedence  over  both 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries.  I  only  see  in  the  present  Roman  Catholic 
movement  a  vast  conspiracy  against  human  reason,  enlisting  on  its  side  authority, 
which  some  men,  tricked  out  in  a  little  brief  authority,  are  now  tryino^  in  this 
nineteenth  century  on  the  multitude. 

I  have  always  held  strong  opinions  that  the  world  is  as  much  influenced  by 
folly  as  by  wisdom,  and  the  greater  the  folly  the  more  successful.  I  have  always 
held  to  the  superiority  of  falsehood  over  truth,  from  the  experience  of  history ; 
and  think  the  reverse  of  the  proverb  magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalibit  has  been  shown 
— that  it  would  state  the  actual  case  better  if  falsitas  was  put  in  the  place  of 
Veritas. 

Another  cant  has  been  admirably  exposed  in  the  Times,of  Thursday,  Nov.  28th, 
where  it  shows  that  persecution  has  put  down  the  free  expression  of  opinion  for 
ages,  in  spite  of  the  allegation,  spite  of  supposed  proof,  that  doctrines  have  flourished 
more  from  persecution.  The  Albigenses,  the  Hussites,  the  Lollards  were  popular 
expressions  of  Protestantism  before  the  Reformation.  The  odds  were  against 
them,  and  there  was  not  left  one  to  tell  the  tale. 

It  was  owing  to  circumstances  that  Catholicism  became  obnoxious  to  kings, 
princes,  and  higher  powers,  as  well  as  to  printing,  better  education,  and  enlighten- 
ment, that  freedom  of  opinion  was  allowed  to  have  its  way  to  a  certain  extent  under 
Protestantism.  From  this  beginning,  freedom  of  opinion  has  been  extending,  in 
f^pite  of  opposition,  for  the  last  300  years.  Since  the  first  French  revolution,  all 
the  kings  of  Europe  have  endeavoured  to  counteract  popular  tendencies  by  reli- 
gion. Popery  has  been  called  in  aid  by  Roman  Catholic  countries.  There  is  not 
one  country  on  the  Continent  which  has  not  been  agitated  by  Catholic  claims  of 
superiority  over  the  laws,  government,  and  education,  independent  of  the  state — 
in  fact,  as  B'.ackstone  states  it,  an  imperium  in  imperio.  Russia,  even,  was  attacked 
in  Poland ;  Prussia,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Rhenish  States ;  in 
Switzerland  there  was  civil  war;  Austria  and  France  succumbed  to  its  preten- 
sions, which  it  has  put  forth  on  Piedmont  and  now  on  England.  France  restored 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  as  well  as  its  spiritual,  and  received  three 
hats  in  exchange,  which,  as  the  world  is  governed  by  folly,  does  as  well  as  any 
other  gift.  W.  J.  B. 

PROTESTANT    HELL. 


It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  diflferent  sects,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  some  former  Reasoners  the  engravings  copied  from  Father 
Pinamonti's  *  Hell  Opened  to  Christians,'  may  have  treated  them,  and  the  edi- 
torial I'emarks  subjoined,  as  if  they  did  not  apply  to  them  at  all — may  have  passed 
them  by  as  quite  unworthy  of  Protestant  notice,  the  ministers  of  a  pure  and  apos- 
tolical Christianity  not  being  responsible  for  the  excesses  of  Popish  bigotry  and 
superstition.  Most  Protestants  would  emphatically  declare  their  entire  disapproval 
of  these  material  descriptions  and  disgusting  pictorial  representations  of  infernal 
torments,  so  well  calculated  to  terrify  young  children  and  nervous  ladies,  to  which 
the  Catholic  Church  has  given  the  sanction  of  its  authority,  and  they  would  com- 
plain of  being  slandered  and  calumniated  if  they  were  accused  of  tolerating  such 
coarse  intimidation  of  the  young  and  the  weak.     Such  is  the  prevailing  character- 

•   I  see  no  objection  to  it  beyond  a  moral  one  ;  on  no  account  would  I  oppose  by  law 
their  doing  it. — Ed. 
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istic  of  modern  Protestantism,  that  impracticable  and  now  desperate  plan  for 
reconciling  religion  with  reason,  ancient  ignorance  and  falsehood  with  modern 
science  and  love  of  truth.  Protestant  theologians,  instinctively  shrinking  from  a 
bold  contemplation  of  their  own  doctrines,  seek  to  shroud  them  in  vague,  general, 
and  mysterious  terms,  and  teach  their  pupils  that  such  subjects  as  eternal  damna- 
tion and  the  torments  of  hell  are  awfully  incomprehensible,  and  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  meditate  on  them  too  deeply. 

The  Protestant  reads  in  the  New  Testament  of  tormenting  demons,  the  fire  that 
is  not  quenched,  and  the  worm  that  dieth  not;  and  although  he  may  sometimes  be 
told  that  the  Bible  accounts  of  hell  are  probably  figurative,  yet  he  cannot  get  rid 
of  these  more  definite  and  intelligible  images,  and  the  Protestant  idea  of  hell  con™ 
sists  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  mental  and  bodily  tortures,  of  flames  and 
fnry,  brimstone  and  blasphemy,  torments  of  conscience,  and  devils  with  two- 
pronged  forks.  And  although  they  may  avoid  dwelling  on  the  subject,  they  cannot 
deny  a  belief  in  the  hell  punishments  described  in  the  Bible;  and  they  are  not 
more  reasonable  or  more  judicious,  but  only  less  honest  and  less  consistent  than 
the  Catholics,  in  objecting  to  such  an  open  display  of  their  opinions  as  is  afforded 
in  pictures,  so  instructive  to  children  and  to  persons  unable  to  read.  They  cannot 
object  to  these  pictures  as  being  too  horrible  or  exaggerated,  because  hell  torments 
being  infinite,  any  description  or  picture  must  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
their  intensity. 

All  the  Catholic  written  or  printed  representations  of  hell  are  founded  on  the 
words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Jesus  described  the  rich  man  opening  his  eyes 
amidst  the  flames  of  hell,  and  begging  in  vain  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his 
tongue :  he  tells  his  disciples  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  the  lake  burn- 
ing with  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  devil  and  his  angels  would  be  the 
companions  and  torturers  of  the  lost  human  beings  whom  they  had  tempted 
during  life.  Now  here  is  a  dilemma  for  the  Protestants.  Either  Jesus  Christ 
described  hell  badly  or  well ;  if  badly,  like  a  coarse-minded,  ignorant  barbarian, 
and  as  many  virulent  bigots  do  now,  then  what  becomes  of  his  divine,  and 
even  of  his  inspired,  nature  ?  If  he  described  it  well,  truly,  graphically,  what  can 
be  more  proper,  devout,  and  reasonable,  than  to  illustrate  his  accounts  of  the 
eternal  flames  of  hell,  and  impress  them  upon  the  minds  of  sinners  by  pictures 
and  detailed  descriptions  ? 

The  belief  in  hell  is  mischievous  and  ludicrous — ludicrous  and  laughable  to  free- 
thinkers, but  mischievous  to  religionists  and  to  society  by  the  malignant  feelings  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  Christians  freely  bestow  opprobrious  names  on  all  who  deny 
the  truth  of  religion,  but  what  if  we,  fixing  on  this  most  abominable  and  anti- 
social doctrine,  were  to  refuse  to  designate  Christians  by  any  other  name  than 
^  Damnationists,  Hellites,  or  Brimstonians  ?  Undecimus. 

THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  RICHARD  CARLILE. 


The  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  Richard  Carlile  was  celebrated  on  Sunday, 
December  8th,  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  1,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road,  by  a 
public  Tea-party,  which  was  very  numerous.  After  tea  Mr.  James  Savage  pre- 
sided, when  the  following  sentiments  were  introduced  and  responded  to  :— *  Richard 
Carlile,  and  all  true  champions  of  social,  political,  and  religious  liberty.'  'Robert 
Owen,  and  the  men  of  progress  of  the  present  day.'  'The  memory  of  the  defenders 
of  the  unstamped  press.'  '  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  Mutual  Instruction  So- 
cieties in  general.' 
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Secular  Education. — But  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  whom  this  secular  educa- 
tion will  be  given  ;  there  is  a  doubt  af»  to  whether  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen 
at  the  conference  understood,  or  were  willing  to  admit,  the  full  force  of  the  word 
secular;  there  is  a  doubt,  even  if  they  do  come  to  understand  the  force  of  the  word 
secular,  whether  the  child  of  the  infidel  and  the  atheist,  of  the  man  of  no  sect  and 
no  religion,  will  receive  the  benefits  of  the  system.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proper 
basis  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  main- 
tained by  local  rates,  and  controlled  by  local  government,  would  consist  in  regard- 
ing the  nation  in  a  secular  point  of  view,  and  legislating  as  though  there  were  no 
religions,  or  religious  sects  in  the  country.  In  framing  such  an  Act,  the  citizen 
only  should  be  provided  for,  and  not  the  sectary.  Now  it  is  equally  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  the  party  represented  by  the  Freethinker's  Magazine  to  insist  that  all 
the  consequences  which  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  word  secular  should  be 
accepted  by  the  parliament ;  and  to  do  all  in  its  power,  short  of  hindering  the  pro- 
gress of  education,  to  make  it  national  and  not  exclusive.  For  as  long  as  there 
is  a  single  citizen  who  could  not  send  his  child  to  school  without  violating  his 
conscience,  so  long  would  the  system  remain  exclusive  and  not  national.  In  the 
conference  it  was  Mr.  Cobden,  the  new  ally  and  champion  of  the  system,  who 
wanted  to  exclude  the  word  secular  in  the  title  of  the  association.  It  was  Mr. 
Cobden  who  showed  that  he  either  did  not  understand,  or,  from  reasons  of  policy, 
did  not  desire  to  admit  the  word  secular  and  accept  its  results.  But  he  was  not 
alone.  Those  even  who  championed  the  adoption  of  this  important  word,  argued 
for  its  adoption  on  the  ground  that  secular  education  involved  religious  education. 
This  is  the  point  of  contest.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  will  have  to 
be  fought.  And  upon  this  ground,  we  are  informed,  many  battles  have  already 
been  fought  in  the  committees  from  whence  the  association  took  its  rise.  They 
will  have  to  be  contested  again  and  again,  until  not  merely  the  name,  but  the 
thing,  be  conceded.  At  present  we  only  have  the  name,  a  great  point  gained  in 
the  agitation,  surely,  but  no  guarantee  that  we  shall  get  the  thing,  and  we  warn  all 
the  friends  of  secular  education  that  they  must  be  on  the  alert,  and  that  in  lending 
their  aid  to  the  movement,  they  must  insist  upon  the  word  and  its  consequences. 
The  importance  attached  to  this  question  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  letter  of 
Publicola,  and  the  revelations  made  by  Mr.  Holyoake  in  the  Reasoner  respecting 
what  took  place  in  conference  in  debate  upon  this  word. — Freethinker's  Magazine, 
No.  7,  for  December. 

Geology. — Never,  perhaps,  did  any  science,  with  the  exception  of  astronomy, 
unfold,  in  an  equally  brief  period,  so  many  novel  and  unsuspected  truths,  and 
overturn  so  many  pre-conceived  opinions — the  surface  of  this  planet  had  been  re- 
garded as  having  remained  unaltered  since  its  creation,  until  the  geologist  proved 
that  it  had  been  the  theatre  of  reiterated  change,  and  was  still  the  subject  of  slow 
but  never-ending  fluctuations.  The  discovery  of  other  systems  in  the  boundless 
regions  of  space,  was  the  triumph  of  astronomy:  to  trace  the  same  system  through 
various  transformations,  to  behold  it  at  successive  eras  adorned  with  diflferent  hills 
and  valleys,  lakes  and  seas,  and  peopled  with  new  inhabitants,  was  the  delightful 
meed  of  geological  research.  The  charm  of  first  discovery  is  our  own,  and,  as  we 
explore  this  magnificent  field  of  inquiry,  the  sentiments  of  a  great  historian  of 
our  times  may  continually  be  present  to  our  minds  —that  he  who  calls  what  has 
vanished  back  again  into  being,  enjoys  a  bliss  like  that  of  creating. — Lyell's 
Principles  of  Geology. 
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Man  his  own  Destiny. — The  following  passages  are  from  an  article  in  The 
CWiic,  of  Nov.  15th,  entitled  *  Man  his  own  Destiny,'  and  signed  'Kenneth  Mo- 
rency.'     The  logical  acumen  displayed   therein   strikes   us   as   fully   equal — the 
Americans  would  tell  us — '  to  dividing  the  indevisable  into  four  quarters  and  a 
bit  over,'  and  must  have  been  attained  by  unremitted  exertions   to  discover  dis- 
tinctions not  cognizable,  except  through  some  such  medium  as  the  world-famous 
stone  spectacles  of  the  Mormon  Prophet,  which  can  make  the  crookedest  of  the 
crooked  appear  straight,  and  filtrate   divine   inspiration   through   a  dry   blanket* 
*  An  sure  enough,'  as  O'Connell  said, '  'tis  an  asey  accomplishment  to  aim  at  no- 
thing and  hit  it :' — *  In  our  days  a  moral  heresy  has   appeared,  and  seems  to  be 
gaining  strength,  which  we  view  with  exceeding  hatred,  and  which  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  oppose  and  condemn  whenever  we  meet  it.     No  new  heresy  is  this.     It 
has  always  been  a  favourite  belief  of  weak  ages  and  weak  men.   The  heresy  is  that 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Circumstances.     In  its  extremest  and  most  absolute  form  it  is 
maintained  with  prodigious  pertinacity  by  the  persons  called  O^renites,  all  whose 
moral  and  metaphysical  dogmas  are  of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  and  whote  pro- 
fessed opinions  are  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  social  reform  that  it  has  to  over- 
come in  England.     But  though  the  Doctrine  of  Circumstances  is  held  and  upheld 
by  the  Owenites  more  strictly,  logically,  and  persistently   than  by  others,  there 
are  many  who,  if  less  inclined  to  preach  it  as  a  faith,  allow  it  as  poteut   influence 
over  their  lives.     Now  if  there  be  any  truth  in  God,  or  truth  in  the  Universe,  we 
are  compelled  to  denounce  the  Doctrine  of  Circumstances  as  a  cowardice,  a  false- 
hood, a  tolly,  and  a  cant.    Its  advocates  confound  the  conditions  indiopensable  to 
man's  existence  with  the  facts  and  phenomena  supposed  to  mould  and  modify  his 
existence.     We  cannot  live  without  air,  nor  without  food ;  but  are  we  therefore  the 
creatures  of  those  two  circumstances?    We  cannot  walk  unless  we  have  something 
to  walk  on ;  we  are  therefore  forsooth  the  slaves  and  the  victims  of  the  ground  we 
tread.     In  short,  we  are  the  instruments  of  whatever  instruments  we  use  because 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  it.    By  a  similar  process  we  might  prove  that , 
God  himself  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  because  he  cannot  avoid  employing 

numberless  material  agencies  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans... Now  to 

a  nation  sick  and  sore  with  the  leprosy  of  laziness,  what  so  comfortable,  so  con- 
venient, so  congenial,  as  the  Doctrine  of  Circumstances  ?  It  has  the  most  admirable 
apology  for  doing  nothing,  in  the  belief,  or  the  pretended  belief,  that  nothing  can 
be  done.     We  have  only  to  go  a  step  further  and  we  arrive  at  the  hideous  fatalism 
of  the  Turk,  to  which  hp  bows  as  to  a  God,  and  to  which  he  is  sacrificing  the  fair- 
est empire  in  the  world.     If  we  are  to  save  this  beloved  and  beautiful  England  of 
ours  from  utter  ruin,  it  must  be  by  proclaiming  with  earnest  words,  and  eloquent 
deeds,  the  oldest,  the  profoundest,  the  bravest,  the  noblest  of  moral  principles, 
that  Man  is  his  own  Destiny,  and  that  even  if  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  have 
predetermined  all  things,  it  is  a  signal  anda  salutary  part  of  that  predetermination, 
that  man  is  morally  free.     No  one  is  the  slave  of  any  circumstances,  or  can  he  be 
the  slave  of  any  but  those  which  he  voluntarily  chains  himself  to.     And  he  who 
will  be  a  slave  deserves  no  better  fate ;  let  him  wallow  in  this  bestiality  of  lot  he 
has  chosen Thus  may  all  see  how  unspeakably  important  it  is  that  the  ear- 
nest should  form  an  heroic  band  to  storm  that  refuge  of  lust  and  lies  which  names 
itself  jesuitically  the  Doctrine  of  Circumstances,  for  only  with  the  restitution  of 
conscious  free-will,  and  conscious  responsibility,  and  consequent  conscious  energy, 
can  the  moral  amendment  of  the  community  begin  j  and  not  until  that  begins  can 
a  religious  salvation  be  consummated.' 


Heasonrr  Starts. 


REMARKABLE    ADVENTURES    OF    THE    MORMON    PROPHET 
IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  *  BETTER  LAND.' 


BY  CHBISTOPHEB. 


PART   I. 

Me.  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  was  a  farmer's 
son,  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  New 
York.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old 
he  began  to  think — and  he  thought  he 
would  prepare  himself  for  a  future  state 
of  existence.  He  had  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  anything  but  a  brilliant 
career  awaited  him  in  this  life,  for  his 
education  had  been  seriously  neglected 
— so  much  so,  that  he  found  the  *  His- 
tory of  the  House  that  Jack  Built'  a 
weight  upon  his  mind,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  component  parts  into  a  com- 
plete whole  a  great  tax  upon  his  inge- 
nuity. A  plentiful  assortment  of  *  pot 
hooks  and  hangers '  emanated  from  his 
pen  in  great  variety,  both  as  to  size  and 
structure ;  from  which  we  infer  that  he 
had  the  same  notions  about  uniformity 
as  the  country  bookbinder,  who,  being 
requested  by  a  gentleman  to  bind  some 
books  in  a  uniform  style,  replied,  *  Leave 
that  to  me,  sir,  and  there  shall  not  be 
two  alike.'  Our  hero  was  sufficiently 
'up 'in  arithmetic  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish betwixt  a  'round  dozen'  and  a 
'  baker's  dozen,'  and  inherited  from  his 
mother  ample  sagacity  to  enable  him  to 
make  an  advantageous  choice  of  the  two. 
Thus,  it  may  be  opined,  his  qualifications 
for  scientific  pursuits  weresowietvAaf  limit- 
ed; and  it  is  easily  to  be  conjectured  why 
he  conceived  the  propriety  of  speculating 
on  some  state  of  existence  where  *  igno- 
rance is  bliss.'  Young  Smith  appears 
to  have  imbibed  a  knowledge  of  heaven 
at  a  very  early  period,  for,  at  the  time 
our  narrative  begins,  we  find  him  in- 
quiring the  road,  and  assuming  to  know 
all  about  that  *  shining  region,'  as  he 
termed  it,  and  manifesting  considerable 
anxiety  as  to  how  he  might  ensure  its 
possession.  He  found  great  numbers 
who  anticipated  his  desire,  and  who 
were  ready  to  help  him.  Almost  all 
the  people  he  spoke  with  on  the  subject 
told  him  they  were  similarly  disposed 
with  himself.  He  was  pleased  at  hear- 
ing this,  and  said,  •  They  all  tally  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  place — they  all 


say  they  are  bound  thither ;  why  should 
not  I  go  in  company  of  the  whole  host  of 
them  ?'  He  resolved  he  would  do  so. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  rescind  this 
resolution  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made; 
for,  upon  presenting  himself  to  start,  he 
found  the  *  whole  host  of  them  '  split  up 
into  several  hundred  goodly  divisions, 
and  each  division  going  in  a  different 
way  to  the  others;  and  the  leader  of 
each  separate  body  calling  out  to  him 
with  great  energy,  saying  *This  is  the 
way — walk  ye  in  it.'  As  we  have  hinted, 
the  education  of  Master  Smith  was  such 
as  to  afford  little  defence  against  cre- 
dulity and  superstition.  Yet  to  do  him 
justice,  finding  how  things  stood,  he  un- 
hesitatingly declared  to  the  heads  of  the 
various  denominations  who  desired  his 
company,  that  he  had  his  doubts  whether 
they  could  all  be  going  to  the  same 
place,  seeing  they  were  all  setting  out  in 
different  directions,  and  some  of  them 
going  in  extremely  opposite  courses  to 
others.  They  all  admitted  that  there 
could  be  but  one  right  road.  Then  said 
Smith  emphatically,  *  Shew  me  that 
road,  that  I  may  walk  therein.'  This 
appeal  not  diminishing  the  number  of 
routes,  nor  eliciting  any  further  expla- 
nation, the  earnest  truth-seeker  became 
disconcerted,  while  those  of  the  various 
denominations,  finding  they  could  not 
induce  him  to  join  their  respective  com- 
panies, assumed  a  very  insolent  bearing 
toward  him,  and  told  him  flatly  that  he 
would  be  sure  to  *  go  to  hell.'  Never- 
theless, for  all  this  he  went  away  to 
discuss  two  little  points  for  his  own 
especial  satisfaction.  First,  whether 
any  one  of  the  ways  advertised  was  the 
right;  secondly,  which  out  of  the  my- 
riad it  might  possibly  be. 

He  essayed  to  unravel  the  mystery,  in 
a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  destraction. 
The  method  he  pursued  (if  it  is  not 
taking  liberties  with  that  word)  was  a  very 
curious  one ;  and,  if  it  did  not  go  direct 
to  the  purpose,  it  brought  him  great 
comfort.  He  went  home,  shut  himself 
up  in  his  bed-room,  opened  his  Bible, 
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and  commenced  reading,  as  well  as  he 
knew  how,  the  history  of  the  journey 
of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  River  Jordan.  His  researches 
occupied  him  several  weeks,  and  in  the 
end  he  found  himself  as  much  in  doubt 
as  ever.  Still  he  persisted,  and  even- 
tually had  the  singular  felicity  to  dis- 
cover a  verse  by  the  apostle  James, 
which  assured  him  that  his  ignorance 
would  be  neither  let  nor  hindrance  to 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  laudable 
studies — that  he  had  only  to  ask  for 
wisdom  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  it  would 
be  given  to  him  in  abundance.  This 
discovery,  joined  to  his  own  assurance, 
filled  him  with  wondrous  zeal.  He  felt 
no  longer  like  one  lost ;  he  now  had  a 
foreboding  that  he  might  one  day  become 
a  person  of  some  dis; inction  ;  and  though 
he  felt  a  sense  of  loneliness,  he  conceived 
he  had  many  brethren  in  the  world,  and 
that  he  should  one  day  light  upon  them, 
and  exclaim  *  I  am  thy  brother  Joseph.' 
Columbus  felt  not  half  so  sure  of  his 
mark  when  he  propounded  his  belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  country  of  Joseph 
Smith's  captivity,  as  that  individual  felt 
bn  the  discovery  of  the  aforesaid  text, 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  getting 
himself  on  the  road  to  heaven.  He 
smiled  a  meek  and  saintly  smile  when  he 
thought  of  the  much-divided,  infatu- 
ated host ;  he  smiled,  for  he  looked 
upon  that  host  in  the  light  of  a  plentiful 
harvest,  and  the  scene  suggested  to  his 
rustic  mind  the  idea  that  one  day  he 
might  become  a  reaper  in  that  field,  and 
earn  for  himself  the  wages  of  righteous- 
ness. While  he  was  thus  musing  one 
night,  lost  in  ecstasy  at  the  prospect 
before  him,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
supper.  After  a  long  conference,  con- 
fined chiefly  to  himself,  he  accepted  the 
invitation,  and,  with  a  slight  exception, 
behaved  in  his  usual  manner,  only  in- 
sisting on  breaking  the  bread  when  he 
should  have  used  a  knife,  and  confound- 
ing that  nutritive  and  simple  compound 
with  a  large  home-made  cheese,  and  de- 
vouring the  cheese  instead  of  the  bread 
with  reckless  prodigality.  With  this 
trivial  irregularity  and  the  constant  use 
of  certain  wild  ejaculations  heretofore 
dispensed  with  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  sen.,  the  ceremony  of  supper 
passed  away.  While  removing  the  cloth, 
his  mother  thought  fit  to  trouble  him 
with  a  remark,  whereupon  he  turned 
suddenly  round  upon  his  heel,  called  her 


a  '  woman,'  and  inquired  the  nature  of 
her  business  with  him.  With  this  dis- 
play of  temper,  without  waiting  for  a 
scolding,  he  drank  what  beer  there  re- 
mained, then  opened  the  door  and  made 
his  escape  into  the  garden,  and  sat  him- 
self down  on  a  rustic  seat  overlooking 
the  road,  in  order  to  estimate  his  after- 
supper  spiritual  state.  This  interesting 
inquiry  being  ended,  he  fell  asleep.  It 
was  a  pleasant  evening,  and  the  gentle 
youth  of  the  neighbourhood,  according  to 
custom,  had  got  up  a  dance  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  farm-house 
of  the  Smiths.  The  jocund  troop  were 
growing  very  indistinct  in  the  soft  twi- 
light, but  still  the  dancing  abated  not. 
The  shadows  of  the  old  wood  which 
skirted  the  lawn  grew  dark  and  dense, 
and  envious  night  would  ere  long  put  a 
stop  to  the  innocent  diversion.  Apart 
from  the  joyful  throng  there  sat  a 
lonely  maiden,  who  looked  mournfully 
on.  She  had  given  out  she  was  unwell, 
and  would  not  dance ;  in  vain  she  strove 
to  hide  from  her  companions  the  cause 
of  her  grief.  They  all  knew  the  cause 
— her  lover  was  unfaithful  jLo  her ;  he 
had  neglected  her  for  some  weeks  past. 
Pretty  Alice  had  a  warm  heart,  and  she 
had  fanned  a  strong  attachment  for  a 
neglectful  and  contemptible  swain.  That 
swain  was  Joseph  Smith.  At  length  the 
dance  being  ended,  the  company  broke 
up  and  dispersed  in  their  several  ways 
to  go  home,  Alice  forming  part  of  a  de- 
tachment whose  way  lay  past  Smith's 
farm,  whei'e  at  that  particular  moment 
the  heartless  individual  alluded  to  was 
undergoing  the  usual  temptations  which 
every  saint  is  subjected  to  on  the  first 
setting  out.  We  return  to  him.  He  had 
not  been  asleep  many  minutes  before  he 
began  to  fancy  that  he  was  living  over  his 
carnal  life  again.  Some  of  the  scenes  were 
madeagreeable  and  tempting, others  alto- 
gether repulsive,  as  the  purpose  of  his 
Satanic  Majesty  might  be  best  served.  It 
is  something  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Smith, 
that  his  majesty  thought  it  necessary  to 
constitute  himself  sole  manager  on  this 
occasion.  We  select  three  of  the  scenes. 
First,  'a  blooming  boy  came  whistling 
o'er  the  lea ;'  the  urchin  had  a  particular 
roguish  look,  and  sought  to  i-emind  our 
saint  of  the  guileless  hoars  of  his  boy- 
hood :  in  vain — bis  holiness  moaned  in 
his  sleep  at  the  sinful  career  which  the 
phantom  conjured  to  his  recollection. 
How  that  he  had  depa^^ed  from  the  truth 
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in  more  than  one  emergency,  picked  pip- 
pins from  another's  store,  laid  him  down 
each  night  in  ignorance  of  prayer,  and 
whistled  himself  to  sleep. 

Far  from  being  tempted,  the  dreamer 
stretched  forth   his   hand    to   seize   the 
young  rogue,  in  order  to  give  him   the 
advantage  of  a  good  castigation  ;  but  lo  ! 
with  a  loud  laugh  the  youngster  vanished 
out  of  sight.     Thwarted  in  his  aim,  the 
common    enemy   raised    up   a   host   of 
spectral  forms,  of  monstrous  shape  and 
mien.     These  sported  and  cut  ten  thou- 
sand capers  round  the  sleeper's  head — a 
•  dark  horrid  crowd  of  strange  abortions, 
led  on  by  the  various  leaders  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects  our  saint  had   encountered 
before.     *  This    way,'  cried   one    sect  ; 
'come  along,'  cried  another.     'This  is 
the  way  to   heaven,'  said  a  third  party ; 
*  to  hell,   rather,'  cried  a  fourth.     Then 
a  number  of  them  cried  out  all  at  once, 
and     then    they     seemed     disposed    to 
drag    him    away   by   force.      The    vic- 
tim would  have  risen,  but  they  pinned 
him    to   the    ground ;    he   would    have 
roared   for   help,  but   they  griped  him 
by  the  throat.     At   length   he    became 
quite    exhausted.      Without    any    par- 
ticular   wish    to    fathom     the    inscru- 
table, the  narrator  cannot  help  thinking 
that  indigestion  had  something  to  do  in 
the  matter   of   this   strange    vision — at 
least   it   is  humbly  suggested  that  the 
devil  was  materially  indebted  for  this 
horrible  invention  to  the  cheese  which 
the  saint  had  unwittingly  swallowed  for 
supper.      Be  that  as  it  may,   a  gentle 
breeze  cooled   the    sufferer's  brow,  and 
changed   the   dreadful    scene    into   one 
far  from  disagreeable.     We  have  said  a 
detachment   of    the   dancers,   with    the 
charming   Alice,   were    necessitated   to 
pass  by  Smith's  farm,  and,  in  so  doing, 
they  made  the  discovery  of  the  truant 
lover   asleep.     Disposed   to   be   merry, 
a  blithesome  lassie  proposed  that  Alice 
should   awake   the   snoring   clown,  and 
demand  an  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
Alice  was  anxious  to  have  an  explana- 
tion, and,  having  regained  some  of  her 
wonted  gaiety,  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of    her    companions  —  stipulating    that 
they  should  hide  themselves,  to  await 
the   sequel.     It  happened   she  chose  a 
very  inopportune  moment  to  approach 
his    saintsbip.      Kecovering    from    the 
merciless  attack   of  the  foul  sectarian 
fiends,  he  began  to  stare  about  him  in  a 
state  of  intense  stupidity ;  and  the  first 


object  that  met  bis  distempered  gaze 
was  the  form  of  the  youthful  maiden. 
*  Good  evening,  Joseph,'  she  began ;  *  do 
not  be  offended  with  me;  you  have  told 
me  many  times  you  loved  me,  what 
have  I  done  that  you  shun  me  ?  You 
come  not  to  dine  at  our  cottage  as  you 
used  to  do  on  Sunday ;  you  come  not  to 
the  evening  dance.  Tell  me,  why  do 
you  act  thus,  and  make  me  so  wretched  ?' 
After  a  pause,  she  added,  •  We  had  a 
goose  for  dinner  last  Sunday,  and  we 
shall  have  a  sucking  pig  next,  and  I 
shall  have  on  my  new  silk  frock.' 
Then  she  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and 
looked  '  a  last  appeaL'  Joseph — acted 
upon  favourably  by  so  pleasant  a  con- 
trast, as  he  could  not  very  well  fail  to  be, 
yet  never  doubting  he  beheld  a  phantom 
conjured  by  the  prince  of  darkness — 
uprose  from  his  seat,  and,  crying  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  bade  the  supplicant 
begone,  and  told  her,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, that  her  master  the  devil  might 
tempt  him  in  vain — that  he  was  proof 
against  his  evil  designs.  He  then  bade 
defiance  to  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
collectively.  The  maiden,  stricken  with 
horror  at  the  conduct  of  her  ranting 
swain,  was  retiring  for  assistance;  but 
the  saint's  declamation  saved  her  the 
trouble.  The  lads  and  lasses  had  come 
from  their  hiding  places  to  see  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Beholding  the 
new  arrival  the  saint  repeated  what  he 
had  said,  with  a  trifling  addition — and 
then,  with  two  or  three  lengthened 
strides,  disappeared  into  the  adjoining 
grove. 

PART  II. — CONTAINING    STILL  MORE    RE- 
MARKABLE ADVENTURES. 

We  have  shown  how  the  illustrious 
hero  of  this  narrative  triumphed  over 
the  infernal  crew  who  sought  to  tempt 
him.  One  would  think  after  such  dis- 
comfiture they  did  not  venture  to  leave 
the  *  furnace'  for  a  considerable  period. 
Such  a  trial  of  faith  had  never  occurred 
in  the  land  of  the  *  star  bespangled  ban- 
ner' before.  The  king  of  the  '  bottom- 
less pit '  was  never  more  completely 
routed ;  the  '  smartest  nation  upon 
earth'  may  one  day  reckon  this  among 
the  smartest  of  her  transactions.  We 
will  now  renew  our  acquaintance  with 
the  saint,  and  follow  him  into  the  woods. 
After  having  got  clear  of  the  dancers,  he 
proceeded  to  perambulate  the  grove  in 
the  most  extraordinary  style,  by  alter- 
nately running,  walking,  and  jumping 
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and  by  that  favourite  combination  the 
hop,  step,  and  jump.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  he  diverted  himself  after  this 
fashion,  but  in  a  very  short  period  after 
he  commenced  his  grotesque  perform- 
ance he  had  dignified  the  operation  with 
the  name  of  pilgrimage,  constituted  him- 
self a  joyful  pilgrim,  forgotten  his 
whereabouts,  and  decided  upon  leaving 
the  place  of  his  destination  an  open 
question.  His  chief  object  seemed  to 
be  to  keep  moving;  and  to  carry  out 
this  simple  project  it  was  unnecessary  to 
go  over  a  great  variety  of  country,  so  he 
confined  himself  within  the  gyration  of 
about  four  acres  of  underwood.  About 
midnight  the  pilgrim  lighted  on  a  'cer- 
tain place :'  there  is  a  certain  place 
which  every  pilgrim  seems  to  recognise 
at  sight  as  being  peculiarly  adapted  for 
him  to  stop  at.  This  certain  place  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  locality,  it  is 
here,  there,  and  everywhere:  the  most 
noted  *  certain  places '  which  saints  have 
lighted  on  were  situated  in  the  wilder- 
ness— it  is  not  necessary  to  say  what 
wilderness,  one  will  do  as  well  as  another. 
Our  saint  Joseph's  was  in  a  sort  of  wood, 
bordering  the  wilderness  at  the  back  of 
his  father's  farm.  Having  by  a  general 
survey  satisfied  himself  of  its  fitness,  he 
collected  two  or  three  large  stones. 
Thus  did  young  Jacob  (if  the  reader 
will  remember)  when  journeying  in  quest 
of  a  wife.  Like  the  travel-worn  son  of 
Isaac,  Mr.  Smith  had  no  objection  to 
pass  a  night  in  the  open  air,  pillowing 
bis  head  on  a  heap  of  stones.  So  having 
adjusted  things  to  his  liking,  he  laid 
himself  down  to  sleep.  Nearly  all  the 
old  painters  tried  their  hands  on  that  very 
popular  subject,  '  Saint  Jerome  in  the 
wilderness :'  indeed  almost  every  saint, 
male  or  female,  of  any  distinction,  were 
depicted  as  they  appeared  in  outlandish 
places,  to  which  it  has  pleased  them  se- 
verally to  retire.  These  are  striking 
subjects  for  the  pencil,  as  they  partake 
strongly  of  the  picturesque.  What  say 
our  modern  daubers,  is  not  *  Saint  Smith 
in  the  wilderness'  a  subject  as  worthy  of 
the  brush  as  any  old  father  that  ever 
subsisted  on  nothing  ?  They  are  wel- 
come to  the  hint.  Let  us  return  to 
Joseph.  Having  adjusted  himself  pre- 
cisely after  the  manner  of  Jacob,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  in  contemplation  of  two 
twin  stars  which  he  detected  through  the 


scraggy  arms  of  an  old  tree,  he  began  to 
talk,  or,  as  the  term  goes,  *  hold  com- 
mune' with  them.  Among  other  things 
he  told  them  that  he  had  been  a  grievons 
sinner,  that  he  had  done  many  things 
which  by  rights  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  while  other  matters  which  had 
particularly  demanded  his  attention  he 
had  wilfully  neglected.  At  hearing  this 
the  stars  winked  in  token  that  they  com- 
prehended him.  This  was  a  communi- 
cation they  were  inclined  to  credit,  hav- 
ing had  their  attention  called  to  similar 
communications  before;  they  had  also 
been  favoured  by  their  position  with  the 
means  of  testing  their  accuracy.  One 
idea  begets  another,  the  sinner  thought 
as  he  had  made  the  stars  his  confidants, 
they  might  upon  application  be  gra- 
ciously inclined  to  give  him  a  little  in- 
formation he  was  sadly  in  need  of.  He 
observed  they  were  in  heaven,  and  fan- 
cied they  looked  invitingly  upon  him,  so 
without  preface  he  boldly  called  their 
serious  attention  to  his  want.  He  told 
them  frankly  that  he  longed  very  much 
to  be  of  their  company,  and  begged  of 
them  to  send  him  such  directions  as 
would  enable  him  to  transport  himself 
from  his  present  locality  to  theirs ;  that 
he  had  a  particular  aversion  to  live  any 
longer  among  miserable  sinners  like 
himself,  that  his  taste  led  him  to  prefer 
a  more  enlightened  society,  a  place  of 
abodB,  a  residence  which  included  every 
comfort  which  could  be  desired,  where 
labour  was  never  thought  of,  and  where 
sorrow  was  an  utter  stranger ;  in  a  word, 
that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  change  his 
present  state  of  existence  for  a  better. 
It  was  in  vain  the  holy  aspirant  preferred 
his  suit;  the  stars  were  silent;  he  ques- 
tioned and  requestioned  them  a  thousand 
times  over,  still  a  mysterious  silence  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  glittering  throng. 
At  length  the  modest  fellow  became  so 
confused  in  his  ideas,  as  no  longer  to 
have  any  notion  what  he  was  talking 
about.  What  with  his  temptations,  pil- 
grimage, stargazing,  and  uninterrupted 
flow  of  speech,  he  became  too  fatigued 
to  do  anything  else,  therefore  having 
once  more  recurred  to  the  probable  ap- 
pearance presented  by  Jacob  during  bis 
repose  in  the  Desert,  our  industrious 
saint  fell  into  a  sort  of  half  sleep,  or 
trance,  during  which  he  persisted  in  his 
suit  Yvith  additional  energy. 


[To  be  concluded  In  another  Tract.] 
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which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  «zpcuncl  viewa 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 

SUPERHUMAN  POWER— EVIDENCE  OF  IT. 


From 


Sir, — I  have  the  weighty  task,  under  immediate  personal  drawbacks,  of  answer- 
ing two  opponents  at  once.  Necessary  conciseness  (with  a  hope  of  further  oppor- 
tunity) may  very  probably  turn  out  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Chilton  says  I  am  one  of  a  party  who  require  a  God  to  make  them  com- 
fortable. Very  likely.  Many  have  desired  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  or  a 
reform  in  Parliament,  for  the  same  reason  :  not  to  speak  of  conjugal,  or  friendly 
regard.  The  requiring  has  been — with  exceptions  which,  in  former  times,  were 
held  to  *  prove  the  rule  ' — historical,  traditional,  and  national.  Names  of  stupen- 
dous intellect— even  from  Archimedes,  Socrates,  and  Cicero,  to  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Pope — have  been  of  this  party.  If  all  ideas  must  have  had  arche-types,  how  came 
the  first  men,  since  most  unbelievers  in  Christianity  admit  that  the  human  race 
had  a  beginning,  to  have  them  ?  They  must  have  been  implanted,  or  afterwards 
made  known.  Either  negatives  the  sole-existence  of  insentient  matter.  Even 
Phrenology  comes  to  my  aid,  since  if  there  is  an  organ  of  veneration,  there  must 
have  been  veneration,  a  thing,/or  the  organ. 

If  man  be  first  in  the  scale  of  terrestrial  beings,  and  if  he  have  a  thirst  for  a 
future  state,  which  all  times  and  nations  agree  in — why  may  there  not  be  supply 
in  the  universe  for  this;  just  as  there  is  rain  for  the  parched  grass,  or  a  fountain 
for  the  weary  camel  ?  Sentient  analogy  I  really  think,  and  know  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  doing  so,  goes  with  it. 

And,  he  says  that  I  have  not  a  '  sensitive  idea '  of  God.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
have  so  in  our  time,  though  his  existence  may  be  believed  to  be  felt.  But,  surely, 
several  things  are  received  of  which  there  is  no  sensitive  idea  ?  Mr.  C.  could  not 
describe  the  twwd— as  to  its  componency — nor  has  he  an  idea  of  the  earth's  or 
sun's  centre.  I  have  no  sensitive  idea  of  the  formation  of  an  egg — nor,  I  believe, 
has  any  one  else.  Nor  could  I  tell,  in  art,  what  is  the  greatest  mystery  to  me,  the 
tuning  of  peals  of  bells  in  different  keys.  Yet,  because  it  is  unintelligible  to  me,  I 
do  not  term  it  chance. 

Lastly,  he  gives  his  main  argument  of  *  exceptions,'  first  heard  of  by  me  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  He  well  knows  they  are  exceptions,  for  which,  on  the  plain 
ground,  neither  of  us  can  give  reasons.  Subsequent  eTice^tions — because  no  one 
has  supposed  that  the  first  breed  of  man  or  of  any  animal  was  imperfect.  On  my 
part  I  am  entitled  to  ask  him  why  they  are  exceptions  only — why  irregularity  is 
not  the  reigning  demonstration,  and  why  good  in  nature  immensely  predomi- 
nates— why  all  the  stars  are  not  comets,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  law  far  beyond 
the  original  conception  of  matter,  or  man  either,  the  universal  bodies  knocking 
against  each  other  in  a  perpetual,  or  destructive,  game  of  *  nine  pins  V 


I  am  very  glad  that  Undecimus  admits  the  possibility  of,  a  God,  since  the  contrary 
is  wholly  un-provable  :  and  the  question  of  greater  probability  is  a  more  cheering 
one,  and  theists  will  ever  be  ready  to  argue  it.  1  merely  started  the  theory  of  an 
eteinjtl  presiding  power,  if  there  had  not  been  a  terrestrial  beginning,  to  show  that 
I  could,  in  no  shape,  accept  atheism.  I  think  there  would  have  been  some  analogy 
there,  from  an  earthly  monarchy.  Supposing  there  had  been  a  dynasty  which  had 
governed  a  kingdom  wisely  for  1000  years.  It  would  have  been  equally  beneficial 
to  the  inhabitants  whether  It  had  had  a  beginning  or  not ;  but  if  the  former, 
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why  then  the  beginning  was  good.  As  to  an  *  infinite  succession  of  contrivers,' 
sorely  Undecimus's  intellect  had  a  grandfather  intellect,  and  the  former  may  have 
descended  from  a  first  man.  There  is  surely  little  use  in  going  back  ad  infinitum, 
which  is  now  incomprehensible,  and,  as  he  admits,  painful  to  both  of  us,  though  pos- 
sibly it  might  be  clearer  in  some  other  state  of  being ;  when  what  most  concerns 
us  is  the  history,  tradition,  and  probability  of  our  own  planet.  Certainly  man's  intel- 
lect found  out  steam  ;  but  the  two  necessary  elements  of  it  existed,  or  no  intellect 
could  have  made  anything  of  the  junction.  I  think  Undecimus  has,  unconsciously, 
inverted  the  pyramid ;  and  that,  under  far  abler  leading  than  mine,  he  may  hap- 
pily reverse  his  path — from  atheism  to  inspiriting  hope  of  trans-terrestrial 
existence. 

London,  Nov.  21,  1850.  J.  D.  Parry,  M.A.,  Cambridge. 

THE  REV.  MR.  BLANDY  ON  A  BURNING  MISSION. 


Dear  Sir,— Last  Sunday  I  went  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blandy,  of  book-burning 
notoriety,  who,  thinking  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford  had  need  of  his  advice  in  the 
selection  of  their  reading,  had  come  from  Chesterfield  to  preach  us  a  sermon  on 
'Improper  Books,'  and  strange  to  say  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  that  very  liberal- 
minded  gentleman,  the  Rev.  J.  Glyde,  for  that  purpose.  His  text  was  the  19th  verse 
in  the  19th  chap,  of  Acts  : — *  Many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts  brought 
their  books  together,  and  burned  them,  before  all  men;  and  they  counted  the  price 
of  them,  and  found  it  fifty-thousand  pieces  of  silver.'  He  commenced  with  an  ex- 
tract from  Lord  Bacon,  on  the  advantages  of  reading,  and  after  treating  on  the 
origin  of  language  and  writing,  (which  he  asserted  was  revealed  to  man  by  God) 
the  influence  of  printing,  and  the  progress  of  intelligence,  he  proceeded  to  give  his 
definition  of  what  he  considered  '  improper '  books,  viz. :  J'irst — '  Those  which 
give  a  partial  view  of  the  divine  character,  and  pervert  the  Christian  religion.' 
Second — *  Those  which  give  a  false  estimate  of  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and 
the  sinfulness  of  sin/  Third — *  Those  which  contradict  first  principles.'  All 
such  he  advised  his  audience  not  to  read,  but  burn  !  burn !  burn  !  They  unfitted 
the  mind  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  filled  the  heart  with  pollution,  and  the  life 
full  of  sin.  What  he  meant  by  a  partial  view  of  the  divine  character.  Christian 
religion,  &c.,  I  was  never  able  to  learn.  Emerson's  essays, Byron's  works,*  Family 
Life,'  and  French  novels,  were  named  as  'improper,'  and  the  Bible  and  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  as  proper  books;  but  he  also  thought  they  might  read  with  advantage 
the  works  of  Locke,  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Tillotson.  Sneering  allusion  was  made 
to  the  argument  drawn  from  geology  against  the  scriptural  account  of  the  creation, 
which  he  said  was  perfectly  reconcileable,  but  the  assertion  was  all  that  he 
did  towards  the  reconciliation.  Only  one  instance  of  death-bed  repentance  was 
given,  and  that,  as  usual,  was  without  a  name.  The  respectability  of  the  London 
publishers  was  very  highly  spoken  of,  and  an  extract  was  read  from  a  report  by 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Bentley,  showing  that  the  works  on  theology  published  by  them 
exceeded  by  four  times  those  on  any  other  subject,  and  he  rejoiced  that  they  were 
all  agreed  on  the  suppression  of  improper  books;  and  though  there  were  a  few 
exceptions,  yet  they  were  not  recognised  by  the  trade,  and  with  such  virulance  did 
he  speak  of  '  vagabond  lecturers,'  and  '  infidel  tract  distributors,'  that  I  really  ex- 
pected the  oft-repeated  ejaculation  of  '  burn  them  !'  '  burn  them  !'  but  I  was  mis- 
t  iken,  for  he  wound  up  by  merely  exhorting  them  to  repent  and  aid  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  on  pain  of  seeing  the  ghosts  of  the  souls  they  had  ruined  flicker 
round  their  dying  pillow. 

Bradford.  J.  E.  S, 
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[Does  not  Mr.  Blandy  see  that  if  freethinkers  follow  his  rule  and  burn  all  books 
having  the  three  marks  he  gives,  that  the  Bible  and  half  the  Christian  works  issued 
may  justifiably  be  burned  ?  Has  he  started  on  a  Book-burning  mission?  Let  him 
remember  that  his  advice  can  be  carried  out  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner.  Will 
our  friend  in  Bradford  bring  this  recommendation  of  Mr.  Blandy's  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  excellent  minister  in  whose  pulpit  he  preached,  and  under  the  notice  of 
religious  journals,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see  if  they  approve  this  course  ? — Ed.] 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 


Sir, — I  was  sorry  to  see  from  your  journal,  that  Thomas  Cooper  having  dis- 
carded all  the  rest  of  Christianity,  has  taken  unto  himself  as  an  idol  of  worship, 
the  character  of  Christ.  It  is  an  error  very  prevalent  with  infidels.  Discardin<y 
the  miracles,  prophecies,  all  the  theology  of  Christianity,  and  striking  off  its  history, 
they  cleave  to  the  sole  point  left,  the  absolute  superiority  of  Christ's  character 
over  the  rest  of  mankind.  Many  having  demolished  his  divinity,  have  at  last  con- 
tended that  he  was  divine  on  the  strength  of  his  character.  The  Unitarians  having 
dismissed  all  creeds,  take  for  their  belief  the  character  of  Christ.  Channing  uses 
his  eloquence  to  raise  up  a  God  in  the  man  Jesus  over  the  rest  of  men,  after  hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  has  no  such  authority  on  other  grounds.  Theo- 
dore Parker  goes  further  than  Channing  in  scattering  to  the  winds  the  faiths  and 
beliefs  founded  on  Jesus,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  character  of  Christ  he  sums  up 
in  his  favour.  The  objections  he  mentions  he  brushes  aside  with  the  calm  indiffer- 
ence which  orthodoxy  would  have  treated  his  attacks  upon  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Hennell,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  is  not  altogether  so  favourable  to  the  character  of 
Christ.  Francis  Newman  allows  his  reason  to  predominate  to  the  end,  and  is  the 
only  Christian  I  know  of  who  attacks  the  character  of  Christ.  He  is  also  distin- 
guished above  others,  by  showing  that  Christianiby  did  not  civilise  the  world,  as  is 
vulgarly  attributed  to  it.  Newman  in  his  'Phases  of  Faith,'  pages  99  to  102,  has 
well  depicted  the  extraordinary  credulity  mixed  with  incredulity  which  the  Uni- 
tarian entertains,  rejecting  Christ  as  divine,  otherwise  than  in  his  faith  in  him  as 
a  moral  character.  Newman's  disbelief  of  Jesus  from  a  Unitarian  point  of  view 
immediatly  arises,  and  from  his  reason  and  experience  he  offers  objections  to  the 
historical  character  of  Jesus. 

Oxon.  A. 

INGENUITY  OF  THE  REV.  MR.  POTTENGER. 


Sir, — *  The  Present  Crisis,'  as  the  Baptist  Reporter  for  this  month  has  it,  tells 
its  friends  that  '  Mr.  Pottenger  (Baptist  Minister),  pistor  of  Tuthill-stairs  church, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  addressed  his  people  on  the  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity,'and  '  characterised  the  papal,  protestant,  episcopal,  and  Wesleyan  pre- 
tentions, as  all  unscriptural,  and  to  be  resisted  by  those  whom  Christ  had  made 
free.'  So  that  this  papal  stir  is  likely  to  be  a  stir  throughout  the  churches.  May 
its  course  have  full  scope.  Then,  the  Baptist  Reporter's  head  and  chief  speaks  out 
as  supreme  over  all  the  Popes,  with  mightiness   in  his  own    strength,  seemingly 

ardent  for  a  grapple,  with  any  but  the  Reasoner.     Thus  he   enters   the   field : 

*  Caution  to  Young  Men. — I  do  not  mean  to  check  inquiry,  but  you  must  take 
care  how  you  approach  the  depths  !  It  is  dangerous  for  a  young  man  to  try  how 
much  poison  his  constitution  will  bear.  I  remember  having  two  intimates  at  col- 
lege.    We  were  accustomed  to  meet  together,  and  read  the  publications  of  the 
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day.  A  subtle  and  tnischierous  book  made  its  appearance.  I  refused  to  read  it. 
I  believe  God  put  the  thought  in  my  heart,  for  I  never  made  a  wiser  resolution  in 
my  life.  "  Oh  !"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  have  we  not  sense  to  form  our  own  opin- 
ions ?'^  "  I  tell  you,  R—"  said  I,  "  it  seems  to  me  like  a  naked  man  entering  the 
lists  with  a  combatant  armed  cap-a-pie.^^  He  read  on,  and  became  an  infidel.  I 
ran  away,  and  waited  for  my  armour.  I  can  now  face  the  Goliath  without  fear, 
and  fetch  him  down  with  a  sling  and  stone  which  God  has  provided  for  the  assault. 
This  was  not  cowardice,  but  good  sense  measuring  the  enemies'  forces,  and  making 
due  preparation  for  the  conflict.'     Oh  !  self  esteem,  art  thou  dreaming  ?     H.  H. 


1 


[We  quite  agree  with  H.  H.,  whom  we  thank  for  his  report.     Would  not 
Pottenger's  ingenuity  be  also  a  delicious  defence  against  Christianity,  to  run  ; 


and  never  read  its  books  ? 
boast  of  it  ? — Ed.] 


Mr. 

away 

But  what  would  Mr.  Pottenger  say  when  we  came  to 
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CATHOLICISM,   THE   REIIHION    OF   FEAR, 

ILLUSTRATED    WITH    EIGHT    PLATES 
From  '  lawful '  Catholic  source. 


'  It  is  not  possible  to  destroy  political  servitude  while  allowing  religious  servitude  to 
remain  ;  the  political  springs  by  necessity  from  religious  slavery.  In  that  place  where 
the  Priest  may  say  to  an  entire  people,  *'  Surrender  to  me  your  reason  without  con- 
ditions," the  Prince,  by  an  infallible  logic,  may  repeat  also,  "Surrender  to  me  your 
liberty  without  control."  '— Quinet. 

BY  GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE. 


The  eight  chapters  of  this  work,  enumerated  below,  are  partly  from  the  Reasoner^g 
Hrticle.s  on  Father  Pinamonti,  with  new  chapters  and  additions  suited  to  ihe  agitation 
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II.   The  Terrors  of  Catholifcism,  as  exemplified  by  its  expounders. 

III.  The  English  Press  revolted  at  the  Doctrine,  when  reduced  to  practice 

among  us, 

IV.  The  Ta^te  of  our  Author. 

V.  Father  Pinamonti  measureth  the  Thickness  of  the  Walls  of  Hell. 
VI.  "Who  would  be  a  Catholic  ? 
VII.  The  Church  of  England  infected. 
VIII.  The  True  Objection  to  the  Religion  of  Fear. 
As  the  Catholic  work  from  which  we  quote  our  Plates  had  a  Cross  upon  it,  we  have 
had  a  similar  one  done  and  inverted,  as  the  inverted  Cross  in  a  well-known  symbol  of 
inversion  of  faith. 
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An  indefatigable  correspondent  of  ours,  who  writes  long  letters  from  Birken- 
head (letters  which  he  himself  says  '  are  long'),  which  do  not  always  seem  to  re- 
quire printing,  makes  one  remark  which  may  be  cited  as  a  complaint  worthy  of 
attention.  '  I  have  been,'  says  Mr.  King,  '  rather  struck  with  the  immorality 
usually  connected  with  Freethinking  principles,  in  making  a  joke,  as  some  do,  I 
do  not  say  all,  of  those  things  which  Christians  consider  as  sacred.  These  Free- 
thinkers at  the  same  time  profess  that  they  deal  with  nothing  else  but  morality, 
and  take  it  as  their  rule  ;  and  if  any  who  profess  Christianity  happen  to  compro- 
mise their  principles,  in  giving  way  to  temptations,  in  speaking  evil  of  their 
neighbours  (as  all  are  liable  unless  they  keep  good  watch),  how  they  get  chas- 
tised by  Freethinkers,  and  that  without  much  mercy  sometimes.'  To  'joke'  upon 
that  which  a  Christian  holds  sacred  is  not  so  much  '  immoral'  in  the  usual  flagrant 
sense  of  that  word,  but.  it  is  thoughtless  and  unkind.  But  Christians  are  apt  to  re- 
gard the  necessary  expression  of  another's  dissent  as  a  jest  upon  them.  If  Mr. 
King  does  not  make  this  mistake  we  hope  we  shall  never  make  the  other. 

Partridge  and  Oakey,  the  publishers  in  Paternoster-row,  have  issued  a  two- 
penny Tract,  entitled  the  *  Creed  of  Error,  a  Reply  to  Holyoake's  Logic  of  Death.'^ 
This  is  the  most  elaborate  attempt  at  a  refutation  of  the  '  Logic  of  Death '  which 
has  yet  appeared.  The  '  second  thousand  '  of  this  Reply  has  been  announced.  The 
rudeness  of  the  language  employed  by  the  writer  raises  a  wonder  that  respectable 
publishers  like  Partridge  and  Oakey  should  undertake  it.  "We  are  informed 
that  one  of  the  partners  has  personally  interested  himself  in  getting  this  Reply 
out. 

We  have  received  *  A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers;  their  Construc- 
tion, and  Practical  Management,  by  Mr.  Robert  Armstrong,  late  of  Manchester. 
Consulting  Engineer.'  As  the  work  is  one  of  the  useful  series,  published  by 
Weale,  we  doubt  not  it  has  merit  of  the  right  kind — but  really  it  is  not  in  our 
way"  to  say  more  about  it. 

The  lieicester  Baptist  Reporter  s?iyB  that:  *Mr.  Joseph  Poole,  of  Poole,  Dor- 
set, being  summoned  before  the  magistrates  to  be  sworn  in  as  special  constable, 
refused  to  take  an  oath,  believing  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  command  of  Christ 
(yet  how  very  rare  is  it  acted  up  to)  ;  but  said  he  was  willing  to  serve,  if  they 
would  rely  on  his  word.  The  magistrates  inquired  if  he  were  a  Quaker  or  Mora- 
vian; on  answering  that  he  was  a  Baptist,  they  said  they  must  fine  him,  or 
commit  him  to  prison.  He  was  allowed  two  days  to  consider  the  matter,  but  as 
he  still  declined,  they  fined  him  403,,  and  in  default  of  payment,  he  was  committed 
to  prison  for  three  weeks,  where  he  now  lies,  Nov.  14th.  "Why  should  not  all 
denominations  have  liberty  of  conscience  in  these  matters  as  well  as  Quakers  or 
Moravians?  It  happens  to  be  a  fact  that  our  gaol  has  been  empty  for  the  last 
three  months,  and  the  only  prisoner  now  within  its  walls,  is  for  conscience  sake.' 

Protestants  think  it  their  duty  to  make  converts,  as  by  saving  souls  they  hope 
not  only  to  have  their  sins  forgiven,  but  even  to  shine  like  stars  in  the  firmament. 
They  seem  to  think  that  a  Roman  Catholic's  or  Protestant's  course  of  duty  is 
exactly  the  reverse,  however.  L. 

London :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen'a  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen'a  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. — Wednesday,  December  18th,  1850. 
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AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 

EMERSON'S  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  the  most  comprehensive  genius  who  has  yet  mirrored 
for  us  the  spiritual  problem  of  the  nineteenth  centnry.     Others  have  done  justice 
to  segments  thereof;  he  grasps  the  significance  of  the  whole.     He  accepts  its 
scepticisms  as  the  necessary  criticism  on  its  rotten  beliefs  :  reads  in  its  endeavours 
to  re-link  itself  with  reality,  in  science,  action,  and  aspiration — the  elements  of  a 
faith  which  no  discoveries  can  overturn,  and  a  hope  which  no  mistakes  can  quench. 
Gifted  with  almost  miraculous  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
its  intuitions  of  the  corresponding  mysteries  of  Nature, — versed  in  all  the  lore  of 
the  past,  and  keen-sighted  to  all  the  varied  meanings  of  the  present,  he  imp  irts 
the  utterances  of  religious  genius  in  language  which  demands  no  compromise  of  our 
intelligence,  but  calls  it  forth  in  its  purest  essence.     Those  who  yearn  for  the  pure 
white  light  of  religion,  and  who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  seeing  it  only  through  the 
coloured  windows  of  the  Christian  Church — those  who  would  pass  on  from  symbols 
to  the  thing  signified — find   in  Emerson  a  teacher  worthy  of  their  desire.     His 
writings,  moreover,  take  higher   rank  than  the  semi-polemical  ones  of  Strauss, 
Parker,  Newman,  &c.     These  writers  have  done  admirable   service  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  without  them  we  might  have  been 
incapable  of  appreciating  it  in  purer  forms.     But  Emerson   takes  all  this  for 
granted,  and  goes  on  to  what  follows — the  Law,  the  Life,  the  glory  and  beauty  un- 
utterable which  fills  all  nature,  and  only  demands  co-operation  from  us  to  pervade 
humanity  also.     This,  in  a  thousand  varied  forms,  individual,  social,  political,  his- 
torical, scientific,  aesthetic,  poetic  or  theologic,  is  the  subject-matter  of  his  dis- 
course, and  he  ever  speaks  in  the  tone  of  one  within  the  sanctuary.     His  barest 
statements  possess  an  eloquence  and  a  charm  which  transcend  all  the  rhetoric  of 
common  and  even  of  poetic  minds  as  mere  showman's  claptrap.     None  of  the  per- 
petual 'O  Heavens  I'  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  meet  us  here.     The  effect  produced  lies  in 
the  high  order  of  the  realities  to  which  the  author  introduces  us,  not  in  the  spas- 
modic emotions  to  which  he  gives  way.     And  in  the  clear  morning  light  in  which 
he  bathes  us,  we  feel  that  all  the  accustomed  solutions  of  the  mystery  of  human 
existence  are  but  degrading  caricatures  which  shall  never  again  impose  on  us,  and 
that  the  realities,  even  the  (at  present)  inexplicable  ones,  which  now  come  forth 
to  view,  are  more  sacred,  more  dear,  and  more  inspiring,  than  all  the  Christianities 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  which  do  but  belong  to  them  as  one  year's 
blossoms  belong  to  the  perennial  root  from  which  they  sprung. 

This  last  new  work  of  Emerson's,  on  '  Representative  Men,'  naturally  suggests 
a  comparison  with  Mr.  Carlyle's  '  Hero-worship.'  But  perhaps  the  very  similarity 
of  the  subject  only  serves  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two 
writers.  Carlyle'p  work  is  beautiful  and  valuable,  but  its  leading  idea,  as  he  him- 
self expresses  it,  is  that  of  '  Hero-worship,  heart-felt,  prostrate  admiration,  sub- 
mission, burning,  boundless,  for  a  noblest  godlike  form  of  man.'  Emerson's  idea, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  representative  men — and  he  ever  considers  the  consti- 
y 
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tuencies  whom  they  represent  as  greater  than  they.  The  reader  is  not  addressed 
as  an  idolator,  but  as  a  student  of  humanity,  no  less  self-respecting  than  reverent. 
Carlyle  ignores  or  idealises  almost  all  the  faults  of  his  heroes.  Emerson  holds 
the  golden  scales  of  justice  with  a  steady  hand,  and  bids  us  mark,  not  in  exulta- 
tion but  in  warning,  that  even  our  greatest  come  short  of  the  perfect  measure. 
From  Carlyle  we  obtain  beautiful  revealings  of  individual  characters,  and  sugges- 
tive remarks  on  the  state  of  society  around  them  ;  but  with  Emerson,  we  see,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  the  stern  back-ground  of  that  Truth  which  transcends  even  the 
brightest  emanations  of  itself,  and  by  whose  majestic  purity  they  must  all  be 
judged. 

The  portrait-painting  of  this  volume  is  very  graphic,  and  will  increase  the  au- 
thor's reputation.  It  is  characteristic  of  Emerson  that  (with  the  exception  of 
Napoleon,  classed  here  as  '  the  man  of  the  world')  all  the  heroes  are  intellectual 
ones.  We  have  neither  God,  prophet,  nor  priest,  as  in  Carlyle's  work,  but '  Plato, 
the  philosopher ;  Swedenborg,  the  mystic ;  Montaigne,  the  sceptic ;  Shakspeare, 
the  poet;  and  Goethe,  the  writer ;'— these  are  the  kings  of  thought  on  whose  con- 
quests Emerson  lovingly  dilates.  An  outline  of  the  principal  achievements  of 
each  genius  is  given,  and  then  tested  by  the  standard  of  ethical  nature.  Perhaps 
the  finest  lecture  is  that  on  Plato,  who  is  evidently  Emerson's  chief  hero.  There 
is  a  magnificent  beauty  in  this  lecture  which  has  been  rarely  surpassed  by  any  of 
the  author's  previous  productions.  'Socrates  and  Plato,  the  double  star  which 
the  most  powerful  instruments  will  not  entirely  separate,'  are  sketched  in  masterly 
outlines,  and  the  author's  idea  that  '  Plato  is  philosophy,  and  philosophy,  Plato, 
at  once  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  mankind,'  is  worked  out  in  a  manner  that 
deeply  fixes  our  interest. 

Of  Swedenborg's  scientific  theories  Emerson  gives  an  attractive  account;  and 
praises  him  for  'electing  goodness  as  the  clue  to  which  the  soul  must  cling  in  all 
this  labyrinth  of  nature.'  But  on  his  theological  system  he  makes  the  following 
excellent  remarks,  applicable  to  many  theorists  besides  Swedenborg: — 'The  vice 
of  Swedenborg's  mind  is  its  theologic  determination.  Nothing  with  him  has  the 
liberality  of  universal  wisdom,  but  we  are  always  in  a  church.  That  Hebrew 
muse  which  taught  the  lore  of  right  and  wrong  to  men,  had  the  same  excess  of 
influence  for  him  it  has  had  for  the  nations.  The  mode  as  well  as  the  essence  was 
sacred.  Palestine  is  ever  the  more  valuable  as  a  chapter  in  universal  history, 
and  ever  the  less  as  an  available  element  in  education.  The  genius  of  Swedenborg, 
largest  of  all  modern  souls,  in  this  department  of  thought,  wasted  itself  in  the  en- 
deavour to  reanimate  and  conserve  what  had  already  arrived  at  its  natural  term, 
and  in  the  great  secular  Providence  was  retiring  from  its  prominence,  before  wes- 
tern modes  of  thought  and  expression.  Swedenborg  and  Behmen  both  failed  by 
attaching  themselves  to  the  Christian  symbol,  instead  of  to  the  moral  sentiment, 
which  carries  innumerable  Christianities,  humanities,  divinities,  in  its  bosom.* 

With  respect  to  *  Montaigne,  the  sceptic,'  Emerson  enters  into  a  dissertation  on 
Scepticism  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  '  prefer  truth  to  repose.'  His  view 
of  the  subject  is,  perhaps,  taken  from  the  highest  point  that  has  yet  been  reached. 

Of  Shakspere  and  Goethe,  Emerson  speaks  with  full-hearted  enjoyment  and 
clear-headed  criticism.  We  are  pleased  to  remark  his  appreciation  of  the  non- 
dirinity  of  Wilhelm  Meistcr,  and  his  indication  of  George  Sand's  Consuelo  and  its 
sequel  as  the  divine  word  of  tbe  age.  Of  Napoleon  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Emerson  judges  somewhat  too  severely.  That  he  had  no  moral  principle,  we  admit; 
but  we  cannot  think  him  so  '  singularly  devoid  of  generous  sentiment,'  as  Erne;  - 
son  represents  him.     He  could  not,  in  that  case,  have  inspired  the  host  of  private 
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attachments  which  he  is  known  to  have  done.  Neither  would  he  have  kept  up,  as 
he  did,  a  correspondence  with  Josephine  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Stained  and 
flawed  all  over  as  he  was,  we  cannot  but  think  there  was  an  element  of  true  noble- 
ness in  Napoleon's  nature  which  our  author  has  failed  to  perceive. 

Emerson's  works  now  extend  over  so  large  a  range  of  subjects,  as  to  suggest  the 
question — of  what  class  of  minds  is  he  the  'representative  man  ?'  For  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  is  an  illimitable  ocean  of  truth,  any  more  than  other  humin 
beings.  His  own  fine  description  of  Philosophy,  and  its  dual  tendencies,  in  the 
lecture  on  Plato,  will  aid  us  to  express  our  views  on  the  matter. 

'  Philosophy  is  the  account  which  tlie  human  mind  gives  to  itself  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  world.  Two  cardinal  facts  lie  at  the  base, — the  One;  and  the  Two. 
1 — Unity  or  Identity  ;  and  2 — Variety.  We  unite  all  things  by  perceiving  the 
law  which  pervades  them,  by  perceiving  their  superficial  differences,  and  their 
profound  resemblances.  But  every  mental  act— this  very  perception  of  identity 
or  oneness,  recognises  the  difference  of  things ;  oneness  and  otherness.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak,  or  to  think,  without  embracing  both.  The  mind  is  urged  to 
ask  for  one  cause  of  many  effects  ;  then  for  the  cause  of  that ;  and  again  the  cause, 
diving  still  into  the  profound  ;  self-assured  that  it  shall  arrive  at  an  absolute  and 
sufficient  one,  a  one  that  shall  be  all.  Urged  by  an  opposite  necessity,  the  mind 
returns  from  the  one,  to  that  which  is  not  one,  but  other  or  many,  from  cause  to 
effe«t,  and  affirms  the  necessary  existence  of  variety,  the  self-existence  of  both,  as 
each  is  involved  in  the  other.  These  strictly-blended  elements,  it  is  the  problem 
of  thought  to  separate  and  reconcile. 

*  If  speculation  tends  thus  to  a  terrific  unity,  in  which  all  things  are  absorbed — 
action  tends  directly  backwards  to  diversity.  The  first  is  the  course  or  gravitation 
of  mind:  the  second  is  the  power  of  nature.  One  is  being;  the  other  intellect: 
one  is  necessity;  ihc  other  freedom  :  one  is  rest;  the  other  motion  :  one  is  power; 
the  other  distribution  :  one,  caste  ;  the  other,  culture :  one,  king  ;  the  other,  de- 
mocracy :  and  if  we  dare  carry  these  generalisations  a  step  higher,  and  name  the 
last  tendency  of  both,  we  might  say  that,  the  end  of  one  is  escape  from  organisa- 
tion ;  pure  science  :  and  the  end  of  the  other  is  the  highest  instrumentality,  or  use 
of  means,  or,  executive  deity. 

*  Each  student  adheres  by  temperament  and  by  habit  to  the  first,  or  to  the 
second,  of  these  gods  of  the  mind.  By  religion,  he  tends  to  unity  ;  by  intellect, 
or  by  the  senses,  to  the  many.  A  too  rapid  unification,  and  an  excessive  appli- 
ance to  parts  and  particulars,  are  the  twin  dangers  of  speculation.' 

Now  though  in  Emerson's  mind  there  is  a  rare  combination  of  these  opposite 
tendencies,  yet  there  can  belittle  doubt  that  his  chief  leaning  is  towards  the  first 
of  them.  He  is  essentially  a  Contemplatist.  He  is  a  watcher  more  than  a  doer, 
and  he  is  a  doer,  only  that  he  may  the  better  watch.  He  says  in  his  lecture  on 
Goethe,  after  speaking  of  common-place  activities  : — *  If  I  were  to  compare  action 
of  a  much  higher  strain  with  a  life  of  contemplation,  I  should  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce with  much  confidence  in  favour  of  the  former.  Mankind  have  such  a  deep 
stake  in  inward  illumination,  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  by  the  hermit  or  monk 
in  defence  of  his  life  of  thought  and  prayer.  A  certain  partiality,  a  headiness,  and 
loss  of  balance,  is  the  tax  which  all  action  must  pay.  Act,  if  you  like,  but  you  do 
it  at  your  peril.  Men's  actions  are  too  strong  for  them.  Show  me  a  man  who  has 
acted,  and  who  has  not  been  the  victim  and  the  slave  of  his  action.' 

But  are  not  philosophers,  also,  the  victims  of  their  meditation  ?  and  hermits,  of 
their  isolation  ?  Is  there  any  condition  in  which  benefits  are  not  balanced  by  re- 
actions ?     Add  to  which,  that  if  the  re-action   be  less  for   the    private  individual 
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than  for  him  who  has  to  preserve  his  integrity  in  the  crowd,  yet  it  is  the  individual 
alone  who  is  benefited ;  mankind  are  not  necessarily  the  better  for  his  secluded 
excellence,  and  thus  what  is  gained  in  one  direction  is  lost  in  another.  Emerson 
fears  to  stain  the  spotless  Ideal  by  imperfect  realisation.  'Plato,'  he  says,  '  did 
not,  like  Pythagoras,  break  himself  with  an  institution.'  But  if  this  idea  had  pre- 
vailed with  the  Great  Spirit  of  All,  perhaps  this  universe  would  never  have  s6en 
the  light.  He  might  have  let  the  materials  lie  shapeless  on  one  side,  and  remained 
in  his  own  Divine  Essence  on  the  other,  knowing  that  the  two  could  never  be 
wholly  interblended.  But,  as  Plato  says,  *  he  wished  that  all  things  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  like  himself,'  and  so  gave  life  to  this  imperfect  but  ever-perfecting 
world.  Should  not  we  do  likewise,  and  co-operate  with  the  divine  impulses? 
Why  be  so  afraid  of  founding  imperfect  institutions  ?  Doubtless,  our  descendants 
will  soon  discover  their  faults,  and  found  better  ones,  and  meanwhile,  we  shalU 
know  more  of  the  relation  of  ideas  to  matter,  than  we  could  by  following  the 
track  of  ideas  alone. 

Emerson's  great  merit  lies  in  the  power  with  which  he  portrays  large  masses 
of  facts  which  no  one  else  beholds  from  so  focal  a  point.  But  he  seldom  gives  us  the 
practical  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  them.  It  is  true,  he  has  written  much  that 
is  em^inently  practical .  his  '  Man  Thinking  ;' '  Divinity  Lecture  ;'  '  Young  Ameri- 
can ;'  and  other  of  his  Orations  and  Essays,  are  devoted  to  the  highest  duties  of  the 
day,  and  present  them  from  the  highest  point  of  view.  No  one  has  written  on  these 
subjects  more  nobly.  But  many  and  genuine  as  are  Emerson's  constructive  writ- 
ings,he  has  a  decided  tendency  (which  appears  somewhat  to  increase  with  age)  to 
regard  even  the  noblest  constructions  as  destined  to  be  speedily  absorbed  in  Deity, 
and  therefore  not  worthy  of  too  strenuous  exertion  on  our  part.  To  such  a  degree 
does  he  carry  this  doctrine,  as  to  deny  all  permanence  even  to  the  simplest  human 
relations.  '  Of  progressive  souls,'  he  says  (in  reference  to  Swedenborg's  theory  of 
immortal  marriage)  '  all  loves  and  friendships  are  momentary.  Do  you  love  me  ? 
means.  Do  you  see  the  same  truth?  If  you  do,  we  are  happy  with  the  same  hap- 
piness :  but  presently  one  of  us  passes  into  the  perception  of  new  truth  ;  we  are 
divorced,  and  no  tension  in  nature  can  hold  us  to  each  other.  God  is  the  bride  or 
bridegroom  of  the  soul.'  But  we  are  not  ot  the  same  race,  to  be  spouses  of  the 
Almighty  !  We  are  a  mixture  of  fire  and  earth,  and  the  eternal  instincts  of  our 
nature  prompt  us  to  union  with  our  kind, and  not  only  '  momentary'  union.  What 
if  one  '  progressive  soul'  does  see  a  new  truth  ?  Is  not  that  an  earnest  that  other 
progressive  souls  will  see  it  also,  sooner  or  later.''  Must  we  exact  from  our 
friends  such  literal  agreement,  that  we  cannot  trust  them  to  find  out  truth  in 
their  own  way  and  at  their  own  time?  Or  are  we  the  only  progressive  soul  in 
existence  ?  This  rejection  of  every  reality  that  is  not  so  perfect  as  God  himself,  is 
a  habit  which  leads  to  no  less  dislocation  of  human  society  than  its  opposite— the 
acceptance  of  every  imperfect  reality.  If  you  will  have  no  marriages,  no  fiiend- 
ships,  no  associations  that  are  not  faultless — then  throw  away  your  human  heart  at 
once,  and  part  with  your  personality  altogether— life  and  love  are  not  for  you  ;  you 
would  only  employ  them  to  rend  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  you  sojourn  for  a 
while.  But  if  you  will  consent  to  use  the  gifts  ot  God  under  the  conditions  which 
are  affixed  to  them,  then,  when  you  have  sanctified  a  life  of  many  relations  by 
faithful  purity  and  mutually-inciting  progress,  perhaps  a  higher  organisation  may 
await  you  in  a  new  world,  where  all  that  was  absolutely  true  in  the  previous  re- 
lationships shall  be  preserved  and  re-embodied  for  yet  higher  ends.  Such  an  ideal 
appears  to  us  to  receive  more  countenance  from  the  analogies  of  nature,  than  Mr. 
Emerson's  'God-intoxicated'  isolation. 

Our  author  has,  we  believe,  remarked  somewhere,  that  every  powerful  tendency 
carries  with  it  some  over-estimate  of  its  merit  in  relation  to  other  tendencies, 
without  which  its  depth  of  meaning  would  not  be  so  thoroughly  worked  out  by  its 
possessor.  On  this  ground,  Emerson's  occasional  exaggerations  of  the  doctrine  of 
Individuality  may  be  readily  borne  with  for  the  sake  of  the  transcendent  manner 
in  which  he  has  uttered  its  truths.  We  would  only  note,  that  even  this  Catholic 
genius  has  his  limits,  and  that  (to  apply  his  own  principle)  he  will  serve  us  best 
when  we  perceive  them.  Panthea. 
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The  Nonconformists  and  the  '  No-Popery'  Cry. — Until  the  anti-papal  storm 
subsides, and  the  raging  hurricane  of  'Protestant'  intolerance  has  ceased  to  agitate 
the  public  mind,  Reason  and  Christian  Charity  have  little  chance  of  making  their 
voices  heard.     That  the  day  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  many  of  those  who  have 
recently  figured  at  'Protestant'  meetings,  and  expressed  themselves  as  ready  to 
assist  the  State  Church  in  a  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  will  repent  of 
their  conduct  and  perceive  the  error  they  have  committed,  we  firmly  believe.     To 
hold  a  contrary  opinion  would  be  to  insult  the  English  people.     To  suppose  that  a 
majority  of  this  nation  would  consent  to  retrace  their  steps  and   go  back  to  the 
times  of  legal  enactments  against  popish  worship,  would  be  to  deny  that  the  pro- 
gress of  education  has  either  enlightened  the  intellect  or  refined  the  feelings  of  the 
present  generation.     Our  estimate  of  Englishmen  and  their  love  of  liberty  must 
indeed  be  extremely  low  if  we  could  deem  it  possible  that  a  prime  minister,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  should  impose  fresh  restrictions  on  Religious   Freedom  without 
raising  against  himself  a  shout  of  indignant  remonstrance.     To  be  sure  all  recent 
antics  performed  on  the  '  Protestant'  stage  appear  to  controvert  this  opinion;  but 
we  would  fain  hope  these  clownish  buffooneries,  exhibited  as  they  were  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  State-Church  Bishops,  have  elicited  applause  chiefly  from  those 
whose  brains  were  reeling  with  panic  fear  or  thoughtless  fanaticism.     Sober  judg- 
ment and  a  liberal  philosophy  would  have  cried  shame  !  at  such  tipsy  intolerance. 
Before  Parliament  meets  we  earnestly  beseech  the  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain  to 
re-consider  the  part  they  have  taken  in  this  anti-papal  hubbub.     Let  them  ask 
themselves  what  they  are  fighting  fori    Is  it  for  the  principles  of  Protestantism? 
No,  assuredly  not;  those  principles  have  not  been  attacked  by  l>r.  Wiseman  and 
his  brother  prelates  more  vigorously  and  with  more  prospect  of  success  than  they 
were  be/ore  the  Pope  issued  his  bull.     The  '  Bishops '  have  not  brought  forward 
one  new  argument  in  favour  of  wafer- worship.     Every  sophism  of  the  papacy  has 
been  refuted  over  and  over  again,  and  the  logic  of  an  English  Cardinal  is  not  a  jot 
less,  ridiculous  when  it  seeks  to  prove  the  truth  of  soul-slavery,  than  was  the  logic 
of  the  whole  band  of  Vicars  Apostolic.     The  Protestantism  of  England  is  in  the 
People  of  England,  and  while  the  People  are  true  to  themselves,  why  should  we 
dread  the  importation  of  a   whole    cargo  of    Cardinals?     But  the  old  Pope  has 
claimed  the  government  over  the  consciences  of  all  baptised  persons  here,  and 
perhaps  believes  he  has  a  right  to  burn  or  behead  all  infidels  and  heretics;  for- 
tunately, however,  this  claim  and  belief  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  give  him  no 
power  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other.     Is  it  Religious  Liberty,  then,  for  which 
Dissenters  are  contending?  No;  our  consciences  are  as  free,  our  worship  as  free, 
our  press  is  as  free,  with  a  Rornish  Archbishop  of  Westminster  as  with  the  spurious 
Protestantism  of  Henry  of  Exeter.   Neither  the  Cardinals's  red  hat  nor  the  '  Pro- 
testant' mitre  will  extinguish  in  the  English  heart  the  hatred  of  all  priestly  domi- 
nation.    Is  it  the  royal  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters  which  Dissenters  are  sup- 
porting? No;  the  very  essence  of  nonconformity  ignores  that  supremacy.     But  it 
is  said  that  the  Pope  has  invaded  the  rights  of  the  Crown  by  creating  bishopricks 
in  this  country.     How  can  that  be  the  case?     The  Queen  has  only  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  bishops  of  the  protestant  church ;  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  popish 
bishops.    Her  Majesty  has  a  veto  on  the  erection  o( protestant  bishopricks,  but  she 
has  no  authority  whatever  to  meddle  with  popish  bishopricks.   A  popish  diocese  m 
England  is  a  mere  imaginary  division  for  sectarian  purposes  :  it  carries  along  with 
it  no  legal  right  to  any  other  revenues  than  those  derived  from  voluntary  contri- 
bution.—TAe  Working  Man's  Journal,  Dec.  14.     (Staffordshire  Potteries  paper.) 
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The  new  Junius  of  the  *  Gateshead  Obseeveb.' — A  writer,  under  the  name 
of  *  Junius,'  has  commenced,  in  the  Gateshead  Ohset'ver,  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
*  Literature  of  the  Poor  and  "  Dangerous  "  Classes,'  who  either  does  not  know 
much  about  it  or  writes  very  carelessly.  Among  the  trash  which  the  Lloyd  press, 
and  similar  publishers,  issue,  he  classes  the  late  Red  Republican,  which  had 
nothing  in  it  so  bad  as  its  name.  '  Junius  '  says  the  '  infidel  adores '  the  wretched 
literature  he  specifies.  Junius  ought  to  know  that  these  publications  are  not  read 
by  infidels,  and  that  no  inducement  ever  prevailed  on  our  publisher  to  sell  a  copy 
of  them.  Junius  ends  thus  ; — *  We  need  not  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other 
men  are — that  Eugene  Sue  was  not  born,  and  his  "  Mysteries  "  not  published,  in 
our  fatherland.  We  have  a  Reynolds  j  and  while  he  finds  unenviable  fame,  we  need 
not  pretend  to  be  better  than  our  neighbours.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  do  that  when 
our  national  literature  is  purged  of  Reynolds,  Harney,  and  Holyoake,  and  when 
its  every  page  shall  teem  with  beauty,  truth,  and  love.'  The  next  number  (683)  of 
the  Observer  contained  the  following  letter  in  reference  to  this  article  : — *  Sir, — It 
was  with  no  little  surprise  that  I  perused  the  article  signed  "  Junius  "  in  your 
last  week's  paper,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  protesting  against  certain  unjust  and 
injurious  attacks  therein  contained.  The  writer  of  that  article  seems  to  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  confusing  together  those  entirely  distinct  classes  of  literature, 
whereof  Reynolds,  Harney,  and  Holyoake  are  set  forth  as  the  types.  What  in  the 
world  have  the  atheistic  writings  ot  Holyoake  to  do  with  "  Dick  Turpiu "  and 
"  Paul  the  Poacher  ?"  Or  why  class  the  Red  Republican,  a  journal  of  social  and 
political  reform,  with  the  "  Black  Mask  "  and  the  "  Brigand,"  oflfshoots  of  social 
depravity?  Either  "Junius"  has  never  seen  the  works  in  question,  and  in  that 
case  he  should  have  been  silent,  or  else  he  has  wilfully  confounded  them,  and  by 
his  implications  cast  a  most  foul  slander  upon  men  who,  for  aught  he  knows,  are 
acting  truly  and  conscientiously.  In  either  case,  he  has  done  wrong.  Truth  and 
justice  must  never  be  based  on  their  opposites  j  and  the  cause  of  religion  and  love 
can  never  be  forwarded  by  means  of  such  foul  calumnies  as  those  of  "  Junius." 
Let  me  call  his  attention  to  the  words  uttered  by  one  greater  than  he,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour,"  and  demaud  of  him  to  act  fairly  and 
justly  by  all  men,  no  matter  what  their  opinions.  1  am  neither  a  Red  Republican 
nor  an  Atheist — neither  a  disciple  of  Harney  nor  of  Holyoake  ;  but  I  do  know 
that  the  principles  advocated  by  those  men  are  not  confined  to  the  poor  and  dan- 
gerous classes.  I  know  that  "  physical  force "  has  been  advocated  by  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  Walter  S.  Landor,  two  of  our  greatest  and  most  "  respectable " 
living  writers,  leaving  alone  the  past,  I  know  that  Atheism  has  been  found  in 
very  high  society — and  I  know  that  neither  of  those  principles  are  in  general  to  be 
found  connected  with  profligacy  or  vice.  Let  "  Junius "  meet  and  confute 
Holyoake  the  Atheist  and  Harney  the  Red  Republican.  That  would  be  manly, 
and  a  task  worthy  of  his  mind  and  pen.  But  let  him  cease  his  misrepresentations, 
or  lovers  of  truth  and  honesty  will  never  put  confidence  in  aught  he  may  say. — 
Geo.  T.  Henderson.  Stockton-on-Tees,  December  9th.'  *  ["  Three  courses,"  as 
a  late  statesnian  would  have  said,  were  open  to  us  with  respect  to  this  letter. 
Either  to  omit  it  altogether,  as  we  felt  some  inclination  to  do ;  or  to  insert  it  as  sent, 
to  which  we  had  a  very  decided  objection  j  or  to  withdraw  two  or  three  words  which 
we  could  not  print  of  our  contributor,  and  publish  it  as  altered.  This  we  have 
done.  We  say  nothing  ourselves  in  reply  to  Mr.  Henderson  j  we  leave  that  to 
"  Junius,"  if  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  step  aside.  We  must  say,  however, 
that  we  cannot  be  bound  to  insert  letters  controverting  views  which  we  publish  in 
our  journal.  That  would  be  to  provide  a  field  for  our  antagonists  as  well  as  our- 
selves.—Ed.  G.  0.] ' 
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COMBAT  THE  CATHOLIC  CREED 


BY    ATHEOS. 


If  we  are  republicans,  we  must  be 
against  the  dominion  of  kings.  Still 
more  must  we  be  against  the  dominion 
of  a  foreign  king  and  hierarchy  estab- 
lished in  England.  Whatever  may  be 
our  religious  opinions,  if  they  incline  to 
the  Protestant  or  protesting  side,  we 
must  equally  disapprove  of  the  intro- 
duction into  this  kingdom  of  a  rival 
reign,  and  a  religion  backed  by  all  the 
appliances  of  this  world  to  give  it  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  strife  between  Popery  and  Pro- 
testantism, we  have  this  to  say  in  favour 
of  Protestantism,  that  Protestantism, 
logically  carried  out,  would  be  a  pro- 
test against,  and  a  renunciation  of,  all 
the  mythologies  and  theologies  in  the 
world.  Protestantism  logically  carried 
out,  there  should  be  no  persecution 
of  opinion,  because  it  asserts  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  Perhaps  the  prin- 
ciple, carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent, 
would  go  against  all  churches  estab- 
lished by  the  state.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  gives  to  each  individual, 
whether  by  himself  or  in  society,  the 
unfettered  privilege  of  choosing  his  own 
religion,  or  denying  the  claim  of  any ; 
and  it  seems  a  breach  of  this  liberty 
to  have  a  religion  supported  by  the 
state. 

All  men  are  said  to  be  religious,  and 
this  is  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  religion.  But  the  majority  of  mankind 
are  superstitious  and  idolatrous — there- 
fore this  argument  would  go  to  prove  that 
the  truth  of  religion  is  in  the  direction  of 
idolatry  and  superstition.  Dr.  Newman, 
the  Catholic,  in  some  sermons  he 
preached  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, 1840,  says,  that  the  most  grovel- 
ling superstition  is  unquestionably  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  divinity — and 
that  Hume  never  said  a  truer  thing 
than  when  he  declared  that  Christianity 
had  nothing  to  do  with  reason,  that  it 
was  a  mere  matter  of  faith.  Now, 
though  we  may  not  like  the  Catholic 
religion,  or  religions  of  any  sort,  we 
must  feel  the  most  averse  to  the  most 


superstitious,  particularly  if  brought  in 
contact  with  us. 

How  can  reason  penetrate  the  obtuse 
intellect,  hardened  with  contemplation 
of  a  low  and  loved  object  of  supersti- 
tion ?  Much  less  can  it  penetrate 
amidst  the  pile  of  superstitions,  heaped 
up  by  ages,  and  called  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Still  less  has  reason  a 
chance,  where  the  faith  is  prescribed  so 
implicitly  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
preed,  whose  exponents  hold  that  reason 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  religion.  Man,  according  to  them,  is 
not  made  to  understand — ignorance  is 
the  proper  state  of  the  faithful  worship- 
per; the  more  the  disciple  receives  with- 
out reason,  the  more  he  progresses  in 
grace,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Besides  awargoing  on  between  atheism 
and  deism,  there  is  a  contest  going  on  in 
the  religious  world  between  the  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous  majority,  and  a 
small  minority  who  have  aimed  at  a 
more  philosophical,  a  more  simple,  a 
more  moral,  and  a  more  spiritual  reli- 
gion. Now  though  we  may  be  atheists, 
surely  we  must  be  with  this  minority 
against  the  majority,  and  be  very  sorry 
to  see  the  lesser  absorbed  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  great  men  among  mankind 
have  mostly  been  Protestants  or  free- 
thinkers towards  the  religion  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  They  have  been 
especially  against  the  superstitions  and 
idolatries  of  the  people.  Reformers 
arise  who  declaim  against  this  state  of 
religion ;  they  find  and  either  betray  the 
inner  doctrine,  or  declare  themselves 
unbelievers  in  the  orthodoxy  of  their  day. 
Moses  introduces  the  deity  as  Protest- 
ant  against  the  superstitions  of  the 
Egyptian?,  and  of  the  nations  who  pre- 
viously occupied  Syria.  He  makes  the 
deity  constantly  preach  against  idolatry, 
and  by  precept  and  example  Moses  is 
continually  opposing  the  former  super- 
stitions. There  is  no  doubt  that  Moses 
preached  a  more  spiritual  religion  and 
purer  morality  than  those  around  kim 
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But  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
great  majority  against  him,  and  he  had 
hard  work  to  make  the  Jews  refrain 
from  their  former  idolatry.  When  the 
back  of  Moses  was  turned  they  wor- 
shipped the  bull  or  the  apes  of  Egypt, 
and  said  it  was  *  the  ceremony  of  the 
Lord  '  —  that  they  worshipped  God 
through  it,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  say 
of  their  idols.  Moses  made  them  eat  it, 
or  wash  it  down  with  water,  in  order  to 
convince  them  it  was  not  God.  Had 
they  arrived  at  the  state  of  grace  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  of  belief, 
they  would  have  believed  it  was  God 
they  did  eat,  and  that  the  fact  of  their 
being  able  to  eat  it  was  no  proof  against 
its  divinity,  but  a  proof  of  religion  in 
believing  they  actually  did  eat  the  real 
presence.  It  shows  how  actually  intan- 
gible is  absurdity  when  made  into  a 
creed,  as  the  very  argument  against  it, 
fs  the  miracle  believed  in. 

The  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  is  said  to 
be  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  God, 
and  his  excrements  collected  as  portions 
of  the  divine  person,  and  preserved  in 
boxes,  to  be  eaten  by  the  faithful  as  the 
real  presence.  We  must  suppose  that 
the  Egyptians  revolted  at  eating  those 
animals  who  were  their  gods,  and  also 
the  Jews  at  eating  the  golden  calf.  But 
since  then  Roman  Catholics  have  arisen, 
whose  religion  is  god-eating,  and  who 
seem  to  find  the  practice  greeable.  Moses 
was  himself  obliged  to  give  way  to  idol- 
atry when  he  hoisted  the  serpent  up,  the 
great  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians,  for  the 
Jews  to  look  at  and  be  healed.  After- 
wards It  was  destroyed  on  this  very  ac- 
count by  some  king  of  Israel,  because 
the  Jews  would  worship  it.  Thus  crept 
in  a  direct  admission  of  idolatry.  It 
has  given  some  difficulty  to  the  Protest- 
ants, and  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  As  a  specimen, 
we  find  in  the  Douay  Bible,  which  is  a 
translation  of  a  Latin  translation  from 
the  Greek,  that  in  the  epistle  of  the 
Hebrews,  speaking  of  Jacob  leaning 
upon  a  stick  and  worshipping  in  faith, 
they  say  he  worshipped  the  stick.  Turn- 
ing to  the  account  in  the  Old  Testament, 
they  say  he  worshipped  the  bed-post, 
because  he  inclined  towards  the  bed- 
head. The  Jews  must  have  been  as- 
tonished at  the  strange  work  made  of 
their  scriptures  by  the  Christians  and 
Mahometans ;  but  their  being  turned 
into  Roman  Catholics,  and  made  to  pay 


a  relative  honour  to  stick's  heads  and 
bed-posts,  must  confound  them  utterly. 
No  doubt  it  may  be  said  if  you  made 
men  a  God  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the 
force  of  the  second  commandment  ex- 
pired, and  all  idolatry  was  let  in.  How- 
ever, a  spiritual  Protestant,  to  escape 
the  dilemma,  may  say  that  he  only  wor- 
ships Jesus  in  spirit  as  God.  I  confess 
I  like  the  Protestant  who  tries  to  get 
out  of  idolatry  better  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  who  tries  to  get  deeper  and 
deeper  into  it.  I  prefer  the  pantheist 
who  mingles  all  into  one,  to  the  Catholic 
who  pays  relative  honour  to  rags,  bones, 
bread,  flesh,  blood,  dissections  of  Jesus, 
wooden  crosses,  and  chips  thereof,  ima- 
ges of  all  substances,  and  saints  living 
and  dead. 

The  defence  the  Roman  Catholics  set 
up  for  their  religion  is,  that  it  is  human 
and  popular.  They  say  it  is  natural  to 
wish  for  the  representation  of  those  we 
love,  or  anything  which  brings  them  to 
our  memory ;  it  is  natural  to  look  at 
them,  perhaps  kiss  them,  and  pay  to 
them  signs  of  reverence  and  affection. 
They  therefore  have  pictures,  or  in  lieu 
of  pictures  have  emblems  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  clothes  which  Jesns  wore,  or 
of  the  virgin,  hisknother,or  of  the  saints 
whom  they  think  are  with  him,  or  the 
living  persons  to  whom  he  has  delegated 
his  authority.  Our  relations  in  society 
are  adopted  as  reasons  for  behaving 
towards  the  divinity  in  the  same  sense. 
They  say  people  do  not  like  immediately 
to  come  into  the  presence  of  a  great 
person,  they  endeavour  to  gain  the  inte- 
rest of  some  of  his  relations,  friends,  or 
even  servants,  who  may  gain  the  favours 
for  them  which  they  want.  Therefore 
they  say  who  likes  to  approach  omnipo- 
tence, when  he  has  a  son,  when  that  son 
has  a  human  mother,  who  must  know 
mortals  better,  who  has  shared  all  their 
trials,  who  has  the  heart  of  a  woman, 
who  is  alive  to  the  love  of  humanity,  and 
who  must  possess  great  influence  over 
her  son.  Hence  the  worship  of  the 
virgin.  Next  come  the  saints, bis  friends, 
and  female  ones,  who  have  been  the 
loves  of  Christ,  and  have  been  married 
to  him  ;  he  is  their  bridegroom.  The 
invocation  of  these  saints,  they  think, 
must  be  of  great  efficacy  in  interceding 
for  them  with  the  divinity.  Certainly 
the  fault  is  in  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  made  God  into  a  man, 
and  made  of  man  a  God,  and  gave  him  a 
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human  mother.  It  is  difficult  once  hav- 
ing established  the  idolatry  of  a  person, 
to  resist  the  consequences  which  seem 
naturally  to  flow  from  it.  Yet  we  would 
not  quarrel  with  the  mere  belief  of  more 
or  less,  if  in  the  greater  idolatry  was  not 
generally  seen,  the  greater  deprivation 
of  morals  and  the  greater  departure  from 
reason.  It  seems  necessarily  to  have 
followed  that  where  the  reason  has  been 
abused  there  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  has  been  least  known,  and  vice  has 
been  the  most  practised.  We  might 
imagine,  from  the  human  relations  the 
Roman  Catholic  holds  -with  the  holy 
family  and  the  world  in  heaven,  he  had 
a  more  proper  sense  of  his  social  relations 
on  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
that  his  religion  has  been  the  greatest 
cause  of  crime  in  the  political  and  social 
relations  of  mankind.  We  find  in  Italy, 
at  least,  that  there  is  scarce  an  offence 
in  fact,  or  crime  in  thought,  which  is 
not  mixed  up  with  religion  by  an  appeal 
to  the  holy  family  or  the  saints  in  hea- 
ven. In  England  our  people  do  not 
appeal  to  the  virgin  in  committing  a 
murder,  or  make  friends  with  a  saint  to 
satisfy  a  desire — and  therefore  are  said 
to  be  without  any  religion  by  the 
Catholics ;  yet  we  rather  think  they  are 
freer  from  vice,  and  practise  more  the 
social  virtues.  According  to  the  Roman 
Catholic's  example,  we  might  infer  that 
they  are  the  better  people  who  have  no 
religion  at  all.  We  agree  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  that  the  majority  of 
the  English  people,  by  comparison  with 
them,  have  no  religion — that  is  to  say 
a  great  portion  do  not  know  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion  or  do  not 
understand  them  :  and  yet  we  see  they 
do  better  than  those  who  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  religion,  by  street  exhi- 
bitions of  it,  by  churches  always  open, 
observing  hours  of  prayer,  attending 
priests  and  processions,  preserving  at 
home  the  household  gods,  and  sacred 
tokens  about  their  persons.  It  seems 
then  that  the  devotion  of  the  senses  not 
only  prevents  the  revelation  of  reason, 
but  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  huma- 
nity. 

We  object  to  the  doctrines  and  these 
effects  of  a  religion  which  owe  their 
propagation  not  by  appealing  to  the  rea- 
son of  mankind,  but  to  the  weakness  of 
humanity.  But  we  do  not  feel  so  much 
aversion  to  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
worship   among    Roman   Catholics,    as 


their  church  and  temporal  system.  The 
Pope  is  in  theory  an  absolute  monarch 
— complete  subservience  to  his  authority 
is  slavery  of  the  mind.  Rome  has  been 
eulogised  for  its  consummate  art  in  es- 
tablishing such  a  complete  system  of 
despotism.  I  only  see  in  it  the  natural 
desire  some  have  of  power.  What  so 
pleasant  as  to  govern  mankind.  Many 
will  give  up  each  their  individual  liberty 
to  have  in  a  society  absolute  rule  over 
the  rest  of  mankind.  A  Roman  Catho- 
lic assumes  in  his  church  infallible,  and 
demands  universal  sovereignty  over  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  men — sway  over 
the  actions  as  well  as  the  thoughts  of 
men.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  temporal  and  spiritual  autho- 
rity have  combined  to  enslave  mankind. 
The  temporal  authority  of  France,Spain, 
Austria,  and  Naples,  joined  to  restore 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  in  return  sup- 
ports the  temporal  and  spiritual  autho- 
rity of  all  governments,  combined  with 
his  own,  over  their  subjects.  Their  prin- 
ciple is  to  share  together  power  over  the 
people.  Spirituality  has  made  alliance 
with  the  only  temporal  government  now 
in  Europe — that  of  the  sword  and  can- 
non. The  military  govern  in  Europe. 
Spirituality  has  always  used,  and  now 
uses,  the  sword,  and  will  use  it,  when- 
ever it  can,  on  its  opponents.  Not  con- 
tent with  withdrawing  its  spirituality 
when  temporal  authority  was  withheld 
from  it  in  Sardinia,  Romanism  has  in- 
vaded England.  It  may  appear  ridicu- 
lous at  present  that  where  it  has  for 
followers  one-twentieth  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  principally  Irish,  it  should 
establish  thegovernmentof  thePopeover 
all.  But  where  the  invading  church  will 
not  argue,  and  the  government  attached 
will  not  enlighten  the  people,  but  rather 
suppresses  freedom  of  opinion,  such  papal 
pretensions  may  give  cause  for  alarm. 
We  have  hope  in  the  onward  progress 
of  the  human  race.  We  should  not 
have  laboured  so  long  if  we  had  thought 
that  error  could  not  be  resisted — that 
mankind  were  naturally  opposed  to  free- 
dom of  opinion,  and  were  so  fond  of 
falsehood  and  superstition,  that  they 
would  not  obey  reason  and  follow  truth. 
Yet  there  are  philosophers  who  think 
that  so  great  is  falsehood,  that  it  will 
prevail  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
matters.  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on 
'Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,'  says, 
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that  some  day  a  traveller  from  New 
Zealand  may,  sitting  on  the  broken 
arches  of  London  Bridge,  draw  the  ruins 
of  St.  Paul's,  whilst  the  Pope  of  Rome 
is  still  flourishing.  He  says,  science 
and  civilisation  have  produced  no  fruits 
in  determining  religion.  In  spite  of  all 
our  improvements,  people  believe  just 
as  credulously.  Whatever  shocks  Kome 
has  received,  she  has  come  out  of  them, 
he  says,  with  a  reaction  in  her  favour, 
which  has  more  than  restored  her  former 
authority.  There  are  versions  of  history 
which  would  throw  strong  doubts  on 
these  assertions.  There  are  reasons 
which  would  controvert  these  opinions 
as  to  the  eflfects  of  science,  learning,  and 
the  removal  of  ignorance.  It  is  the  be- 
lief of  many  that  the  mere  progress  of 
science,  the  interpretation  of  nature,  will 
serve  to  overthrow  religion,  and  on  that 
account  it  is  unnecessary  to  attack  reli- 
gion on  theological  grounds.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  scepticism 
in  religion  has  spread  since  the  reforma- 
tion. Nevertheless  Popery  being  op- 
posed to  science,  Popery  being  recou- 
cileable  to  human  nature,  we  have  every 
reason  to  prevent  the  consequences, 
which  are  prophecied  by  one,  who  him- 
self says  he  views  with  detestation 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines  and  the  eflfects 
of  them  on  mankind.  There  are  others, 
calling  themselves  liberal,  who  so  des- 
pise mankind,  that  they  say  if  you  were 
to  remove  one  superstition,  it  woald  only 
give  place  to  another.  Hume  is  one  of 
that  school,  in  his  opinion  of  human 
nature,  when  he  says  in  his  history  of 
religion,  speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  uf  transubstantiation,  '  Such 
are  the  doctrines  of  our  brethren  the 
Catholics.  But  to  these  doctrines  we 
are  so  accustomed,  that  we  never  wonder 


at  them.  Though  in  a  future  age  it  will 
probably  become  difficult  to  persuade 
some  nations  that  any  human,  two-legged 
creature,  could  ever  embrace  such  prin- 
ciples. And  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but 
these  nations  themselves  shall  have 
something  full  as  absurd  in  their  own 
creed,  to  which  they  will  give  a  most 
implicit  and  most  religious  assent.' 

Those  who  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  science  to  destroy  the  infallibility  ot 
religion,  are  such  men  as  Roebuck, 
Molesworth.  But  we  think  they  lose 
sight  of  the  present  in  the  probability 
of  the  future ;  they  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  counterbalances  of  human 
nature  to  their  own  estimation  of  the 
strength  of  reason  experienced  in  them- 
selves. We  should  say  to  them,  forget 
your  position,  which  is  probably  easy  in 
this  world,  not  likely  in  your  lives  to 
suffer  from  change  of  opinion;  forget 
your  height  and  independence  of  thought, 
and  descend  into  the  arena  against  pre- 
sent error,  lest  your  opinion  of  the  future 
may  be  wrong,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind  in  succeeding  generations 
(which  we  believe  you  have  in  view)  may 
be  wrecked.  There  are  many  free- 
thinkers in  religion  who  in  politics  are 
for  keeping  down  the  people,  and  they 
throw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  su- 
perstition, in  order  more  quietly  to  go- 
vern. We  should  think  this  the  occa- 
sion for  liberals  to  speak  out  against 
them.  Those  who  fear  with  Macaulay 
for  the  result,  should  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  error;  those  who  believe  that  truth 
will  advance  and  falsehood  fall  before  it, 
should  be  up  and  doing,  more  especially 
when  falsehood  appears  allied  to  all 
those  forces  which  have  won  victory  for 
it  oft«n  before. 


The  Remarkable  Adventures  of  the  Mormon  Prophet  in  Search  of  the  Better 
Land,  by  Christopher,  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  Tract. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  «nd  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  RELIGIOUS  '  LIBERTY.' 


SiBj — To  correctly  comprehend  what  the  clergy  understand  by  the  term  *  reli- 
gious liberty,'  a  very  slight  observance  of  their  sayings  and  doings  will  quickly 
inform  any  one.  Each  sect,  it  is  very  clear,  desires  liberty  for  itself  alone. 
Liberty  to  express  its  own  ideas,  and  prevent  every  body  else  expressing  theirs. 
The  Church  party  call  a  meeting  to  protest  against  the  *  Popish  Aggression,' 
and  when  Mr.  Miall,  the  Dissenter,  presents  himself  to  speak,  their  religious  zeal 
is  so  strong  that  he  is  deliberately  pitched  over  the  front  of  the  platform  by  the 
sturdy  sons  of  orthodoxy.  But  such  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church  does  not  appear  to  have  inspired  the  Dissenters  with  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, for  they  are  not  wanting,  on  theii*  part,  in  brutality  of  sentiment,  if  not  in 
action. 

A  large  meeting  of  Dissenters  was  held  in  Surrey  Chapel,  Blackfriars  Road, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  December  10th — the  Rev.  J.  Sherman  in  the  chair.  This 
meeting  was  called  by  the  Dissenters  to  enable  them  to  express  to  the  public  their 
fears  that  they  were  about  to  be  curtailed  in  their  freedom  by  the  recent  monkish 
movement,  and  to  assert  their  right  to  religious  liberty.  But  here  we  had  the 
spectacle  of  pious  men  demanding  liberty  for  themselves  and  denying  it  to  others. 
Dr.  Stowell,  of  Cheshunt,  said  that  *  Protestants  would  do  a  great  deal.  Perse- 
cute they  would  not,  but  protest  they  would.'  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  that  very 
^t6era^minded  and  popular  preacher.  Dr.  Cumming,  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland 
— no  doubt  regarding  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Stowell  as  a  bit  of  clap  trap  got  up  for 
the  occasion — '  suggested  the  propriety  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  providing  that 
every  bishop  or  archbishop  who  assumed  temporal  jurisdiction  in  virtue  of  the 
Papal  bull,  should,  for  the  first  offence,  be  fined  £500,  and,  for  the  second,  be 
transported  to  Botany  Bay.' 

This  is  very  amiable,  truly,  for  one  who  professes  to  regard  all  men  as  brethren, 
and  who,  if  any  one  were  to  propose  that  the  same  thing  should  be  done  to  him, 
would,  without  doubt,  have  recourse  to  that  book  from  whence  he  draws  his  inspi- 
ration, and  remind  the  person,  in  solemn  accents,  that  if  he  have  not  charity,  all 
his  other  virtues  go  for  nought.  Dr.  Cumming  must  have  looked  upon  Dr. 
Stowell's  declaration,  that  *  Protestants  would  not  persecute,'  as  one  of  those 
Christian  promises  made  to  be  broken  at  the  earliest  convenience.  Dr.  Cumming 
has  many  a  time  and  oft  expressed  his  horror  at  the  barbarities  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  vented  his  indignation  at  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  martyrs  by  the  Catholic 
Church  :  but  is  not  transporting  a  man  to  a  penal  settlement,  because  he  differs 
in  his  religious  notions,  a  species  of  martyrdom  ?  The  Dr.  should  not  torget  that 
charity  begins  at  home.  Such  a  suggestion  as  that  made  by  Dr.  Cumming,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  a  leader  among  the  religious  bodies,  tends  to  confirm  the  suspi- 
cions long  entertained  by  many  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  religious  sect  refrain- 
ing from  persecuting  if  it  only  had  the  power.  The  phrase,  *  Put  no  trust  in 
princes,'  admits  of  an  application  :  *  Put  no  trust  in  priests  !' 

Austin. 
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THE     BEGINNING     OF     CREATION. 


Mr.  Holyoake, — While  I  retom  you  many  thanks  for  your  notice  of  my  pam- 
phlet, pray  allow  me  standing  room  on  your  Platform  to  make  an  explanation. 
You  object  to  my  view  of  *  creation  being  never  suspended,'  that '  it  involves  an 
absurdity,  or  rather  a  complication  of  absurdities,  as  great  as  the  six  days'  giant 
labour  which  he  (the  author)  so  well  ridicules,  to  suppose  that  creation  or  nature 
ever  had  a  beginning.'  *  Who  can  imagine,'  you  ask,  *a  beginning  to  the  infinite 
material  universe?^  What  I  said  was — *  The  life  of  ev6'ry  new  creature,  the  birth 
of  every  new  thought,  is  a  new  creation,  as  much  as  the  creation  of  the  first  man, 
and  the  calling  into  existence  of  the  first  sensation.'  You  have,  I  think,  over- 
looked a  part  of  my  argument.  In  the  same  page  from  which  you  quote,  I  state 
*  that  mental  philosophers '  (meaning  such  men  as  Berkeley  and  Hume)  *  have 
clearly  resolved  all  that  we  call  matter  into  sensations,  or  states  of  consciousness  j 
and  that  natural  (physical)  philosophers  have  shown  that  the  whole  (material) 
universe  is  agencies, gravity,  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  repulsion, and  attraction.' 
That  implies  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  '  infinite  material  universe  '  more  than 
the  sensations  excited  in  us;  and  if  I  have  anywhere  affirmed  anything  about  its 
creation,  I  am  unconscious  of  it,  and  had  no  intention  of  expressing  an  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens,  which  philosophy 
proves  to  be  mere  space,  and  of  the  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is,  as  having  taken 
place  at  once ;  and  1,  perhaps,  am  not  free  from  blame  in  having  slighted  that 
meaning  of  the  word  creation,  and  neglected  to  discriminate  between  that,  the 
supposed  and  asserted  creation  of  the  infinite  material  universe,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  creative  power.  Creation,  I  have  said,  is  never  suspended ;  but  I  exemplify  what 
I  mean  by  referring  to  the  life  of  every  new  creature  and  every  new  thought, 
and  hinting  at  the  changes  that  are  for  ever  taking  place.  If  I  had  been  asked 
my  opinion  of  the  creation  of  the  infinite  material  universe,  I  should  have  said,  as 
you  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Harrison,  at  Newcastle— I  know  nothing  about  it ;  but 
between  the  infinite  universe  and  man,  a  mere  atom  of  the  whole,  there  is  a  great 
distinction,  on  which  all  my  reasoning  proceeds,  or  which  is  involved  in  it. 

History,  science,  the  progress  of  development,  inform  us  that  man  had  a  begin- 
ning. There  are  parts  of  the  earth  where  he  is  yet  scarcely  known,  and  which 
are  rapidly  filling  with  the  species.  In  almost  all  parts  an  historical  or  a  tradition- 
ary knowledge  prevails  that  society  had  a  beginning.  Notwithstanding  some  apparent 
interruptions  to  the  progress,  the  earth,  the  habitation  of  man,  is  gradually  being 
filled  with  people ;  and  gradually  as  it  is  filled  there  is  revealed  to  individuals  and 
to  mankind  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite — or,  for  us,  unbounded — material  universe. 
Speaking  on  a  large  scale,  as  mankind  spread  over  the  globe,  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  shape  became  known  ;  and  from  that  they  were  led  to  what  they  now 
suppose  to  be  an  accurate,  though  obviously  most  imperfect,  knowledge  of  the 
planets,  the  sun,  and  stars.  Consciousness  now  has  a  beginning  in  each  individual, 
and  had  a  beginning  in  the  individuals  who  have  transmitted  their  knowledge 
to  us  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  our  existence.  From  each  individual  now 
having  a  beginning,  and  from  the  gradual  spread  of  mankind  and  of  knowledge,  it 
is  inferred  that  the  whole  once  had  a  beginning.  This  is  what,  in  common  lan- 
guage— which  always  expresses  ideas  or  states  of  consciousness,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  signs  for  anything  beyond — must  be  meant,  and  ought  to  be  expressed, 
by  the  word  creation.  It  is  the  beginning  of  man,  not  the  beginning  of  nature,  or 
of  the  infinite  material  universe. 
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In  the  age  of  Moses  men  saw  as  now  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  wit- 
nessed the  rising  and  setting,  as  we  still  describe  the  apparent  motion  ;  but  in  his 
age  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  rotundity  of .  the  earth,  nor  had  they  our 
knowledge  of  astronomy  ;  and  to  account  for  the  beginning  of  man,  which  you  and 
I  equally  leave  unexplained,  the  myth  was  invented  and  promulgated  :  hat  all 
which  men  then  saw  and  had  learned  of  the  human  race,  and  the  *  infinite  mate- 
rial universe,'  had  been  created  at  once.  About  the  latter  I  say  nothing — I  know 
nothing  about  man  and  consciousness.  I  affirm  a  continual  creation.  There  is  a 
continual  renewal  of  human  beings,  and  the  production  of  each  one  is  as  much  an 
act  of  creative  power,  as  the  production  of  one  at  any  previous  time.  Of  con- 
sciousness or  thought,  or  knowledge,  too,  there  is  not  only  a  continual  renewal  or 
reproduction,  but  there  is  a  continual  extension  corresponding  with  the  continual 
increase  of  mankind.  To  man's  soul  or  mind  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  continual  and 
extending  revelation  of  the  infinite  universe. 

In  this  sense  I  speak  of  a  continual  creation — of  creation  never  being  sus- 
pended, for  creative  power  is  ever  at  work  bringing  more  living  beings  into  exist- 
ence, and  revealing  to  them  more  and  more  knowledge.  Between  you  and  me,  I 
apprehend  the  chief  diflFerence  is,  that  you  use  the  word  creation  in  the  mythical 
sense  of  the  visible  and  tangible  universe,  so  much  more  of  which  we  know  than 
Moses  knew,  being  at  once  called  into  being,  while  I  apply  it  and  limit  it  to  man 
and  consciousness,  t  say  the  chief,  for  there  is  another  difference.  You  speak 
of  the  objective  existence  of  the  material  universe  or  nature,  and  imply  that  it 
had  no  beginning  :  less  instructed  than  you,  I  have  not  yet  learned  the  objective 
existence  as  distinguished  from  consciousness,  and  I  make  no  pretension  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  its  beginning  or  its  end.  That  is  one  of  the  matters  which  ap- 
pear to  me  shrouded  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  attempt  to  explain  it  is  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  what  went  before  man,  and  what  will  come  after  him.  It  is  a 
guess  at  the  cause  of  his  own  existence,  and  what  he  will  be  when  he  has  ceased 
to  exist.  Moses,  and  those  who  have  since  assumed  the  office  that  Moses  assumed, 
have  pretended  to  reveal  that  to  us,  and  make  that  comprehended  which  is  not 
comprehensible ;  but  all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we  ever  shall  know,  is  limited, 
and  must  be  limited  to  our  consciousness,  though  the  extent  of  the  revelation  now 
gradually  in  progress,  and  which  has  been  in  progress  since  the  beginning  of  man, 
our  present  feeble  acquirements  do  not  enable  us  to  conjecture. 

The  Author 
Of  '  The  Fourth  Commandment  not  given  by  God  to  Moses.' 

THE    SUCCESSOR    TO    MR.    BARKER. 


[The  following  circular  relates  to  the  proposed  succession  of  Dr.  Lees  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Barker.  It  is  a  private  circular,  being  addressed  to  certain  known  friends, 
but  I  have  solicited  Mr.  Cowen's  permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Reasoner,  as  it  will 
meet  the  eyes  of  many  interested  in  such  a  desirable  step.  For  myself  I  shall 
take  a  share.  Mr.  Barker's  printing  establishment  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  Free  Thought,  and  it  will  not  be  well  that  it  should  run  the  risk  of  pass- 
ing into  hands  of  those  who  would  pervert  it.  The  name  of  the  editor  of  the 
Truth-Seeker  is  a  guarantee  for  the  usefulness  of  the  course  he  will  pursue. — 
G.  J.  H.] 

Blaydon  Burn,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Dec.  6,  1850. 
Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Joseph  Barker  being  about  to  dispose  of  his  printing  press, 
business,  &c.,  previous  to  his  departure  for  America,  a  few  friends  in  this  locality 
are  desirous  of  purchasing  his  establishment  for  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees. 
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To  those  acquainted  with  Dr.  Lees  nothing  need  be  said  to  enforce  his  claim  to 
such  a  testimonial  of  respect  atid  confidence.  His  unswerving  faithfulness  to  the 
cause  of  popular  progress  and  enlightenment — his  arduous  and  self-sacrificing 
labours  in  the  cause  of  temperance — and  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  scholar,  are 
so  well  known,  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount 
them  here.  The  present  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  his  friends  to  give 
substantial  proof  of  their  approbation  of  his  conduct.  If  the  project  can  be  car- 
ried out,  it  will  not  only  place  him  in  a  position  where  he  will  be  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  comfort,  but  in  which  he  will  also  be  able  to  do  good  service  on  behalf 
of  those  principles  he  loves  so  devoutly  and  serves  so  well. 

Mr.  Barker  has  offered  the  whole  establishment  for  £500.  One-half  of  this 
sum  he  will  require  in  February  next,  the  other  half  he  will  allow  to  remain  on 
the  concern  for  a  year.  The  friends  here  think  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
way  of  obtaining  the  required  amount,  will  be  to  raise  it  by  shares,  say  at  £1  each. 
The  establishment  would  belong  to  the  shareholders,  but  Dr.  Lees  would  have 
the  sole  management  of  it  during  his  life.  At  his  death  the  shareholders  would 
elect  his  successor. 

As  Mr.  Barker  wishes  us  to  give  him  an  answer  immediately,  we  would  thank 
you  to  favour  us  with  your  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  to  state  at  the  same  time 
how  many  shares  you  will  be  disposed  to  take.  Any  suggestions  you  can  offer 
will  be  thankfully  acknowledged.  Trusting  to  receive  an  early  and  a  favourable 
reply,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  right  truly, 

Jos.  CowEN,  Jun. 


CATHOLICISM,    THE    RELIGION    OF    FEAR,    CONTRASTED    WITH 
RATIONALISM,  THE   THEORY   OF  REASON.  ' 


'  It  is  not  possible  to  destroy  political  servitude  while  allowing  religious  servitude  to 
remain  ;  the  political  springs  by  necessity  from  religious  slavery.  In  that  place  where 
the  Priest  may  say  to  an  entire  people,  "  Surrender  to  me  your  reason  without  con- 
ditions," the  Prince,  by  an  infallible  logic,  may  repeat  also,  "Surrender  to  me  your 
liberty  without  control."  '— Quinet. 

This  work,  announced  in  last  number,  is  now  ready  for  the  trade.  The  supply  during 
the  past  week  has  been  insufficient.  The  title  above  expresses  the  contrast  aimed  at. 
Rationalism  is  the  only  logical  opposite  of  Catholicism,  which  has  not,  on  our  side, 
been  attempted  to  be  brought  out  before.  The  great  Catholic  writers  see,  and  have  the 
candour  to  admit,  that  the  follower  of  the  Theory  of  Reason  is  the  only  consistent 
Protestant.  Under  what  heads  this  is  worked  out  will  be  seen  in  the  following  enumera- 
tion of  chapters : — 

Chap.  I.  The  Case  Stated  between  Catholicism  and  Rationalism. 

II.  The  Terrors  of  Catholicism,  as  exemplified  by  its  expounders. 
III.  The  English  Pre«s  revolted  at  the  Doctrine,  when  reduced  to  practice 

among  us. 
IV.  The  Taste  of  our  Author. 

V.  Father  Pinamonti  measureth  the  Thickness  of  the  Walls  of  Hell. 
VI.  Who  would  be  a  Catholic  ? 
VII.  The  Church  of  England  infected. 
VIII.  The  True  Objection  to  the  Religion  of  Fear. 

The  eight  Plates,  from  what  the  Catholics  are  fond  of  calling  a  *  lawful  source,^  make 
this  book  a  complete  illustration  of  their  church,  doctrines,  and  influence. 
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THE     ORATION     BY     MR.     PHILLIPS    DAY. 

Mr.  E.  Truelove  has  published  a  report  of  Mr.  Day's  lecture  at  John  Street, 
entitled  '  Romanism,  the  Religion  of  Terror.'  Though  the  title  is  so  far  the  same  as 
the  foregoing,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  quite  independent.  Mr.  Day,  having  been  a 
monk  himself,  looks  at  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  one  very  instructive. 
Those  curious  to  see  the  historical  side  of  the  question  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Day's  lecture. 


THE    NEW    CHARTIST    EXECUTIVE. 


The  following  persons  have  been  by  the  scrutineers  declared  elected  members  of  the 
National  Chartist  Executive.  The  number  of  votes  is  given  with  each  name  :  -  G.  W.  M. 
Reynolds,  1805;  G.  J,  Harney,  1774;  Ernest  Jones,  1759;  John  Arnott,  1505;  F. 
O'Connor,  1314;  G.  J,  Holyoa'ke,  1021;  William  Davis,  858;  James  Grassby,  811; 
John  Milne,  709. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square. — December  29th  [7],  Newnham 
Travers,  Esq.,  will  Lecture. 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Dec.  29th  [7],  Mr. 
G.  J.  Holyoake,  '  Did  Jesus  Christ  ever  aspire  to 
the  distinction  now  assigned  him  as  the  Model  of 
Modern  Reformers?' 

South  Place,  Moorfield*.— Dec.  29th  [llj  a.m.], 
W.  J.  For,  M.P.,  will  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.— Dec.  29th  [7],  Mr.  C.  Southwell,  *  Rival 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome.' 

Free  Inquirers'  Society,  British  Coffee  Rooms, 
Edgeware  Road.— Dec.  29th  [7],  Mr.  J.  Bowen, 
*  Religious  Impostors.' 

Temperance  Hall,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
—Dec.  29th  [7],  a  L.ecture. 

Institute  of  Progress.  10a,  Upper  George- street, 
Sloane-square. — December  27th  [8],  a  Discussion. 
29th  [7i],  Miss  E.  L.  Dyer,  'The  Living  Philan- 
thropisrs  of  America.' 

South  London  People's  Educational  Institute, 
14,  Great  Guildford  Street,  Borough.— Dec.  29th 
[7^J,  a  Lecture. 


NEW   MONTHLT   JOURNAL. 

On  the  Ist  of  Januarv  will  be  published,  Price  6d., 
"No.  1  of 

1"iHE  ENGLISH  REPUBLIC:  an  Endeavourto 
Explain  Republican  Principles,  to  Record  Re- 
publican Progress.,  and  to  Establish  a  Republican 
Party  in  England.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton. 

Contents  :  Maxzini's  Address  to  the  Peoples, 
Letters  on  Republican  Principles,  History  of  the 
Past  Year,  and  other  articles. 

J.  Watson,  .1,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternos- 
ter Row,  London. 

Delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  every 
Saturday. 

THE  LEADER,  a  Weekly  Newspaper.  Price  6d.  i 
England  is  said  to  be  governed  by  opinion  ;  ! 
to  endow  that  power  with  its  fullest  action,  the  | 
LEADEa  offers  a  systematic  utterance  for  perfect 
freedom  of  opinion,  on  every  subject,  politiral,  - 
social,  and  religious.  To  render  itself  an  effective  j 
organ,  the  Leader  comprises  ail  the  features  of; 


a  complete  newspaper,  containing  the  news  of  the 
week,  handled  so  as  to  expand  the  most  interesting 
in  full  and  animated  narrative  ;  accurate  commer- 
rial  intelligence  ;  reviews  of  current  literature,  not 
only  in  books,  but  in  the  events  and  influences  of 
the  literary  worlfJ,  at  home  and  abroad;  fiction, 
and  original  papers,  literary  and  political. 

The  Weekly  Iribune  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  Leader,  which  now  records  the  associa- 
tive progress  of  the  week,  English  and  continental. 
For  the  struggling  nationalities  abroad  the 
Leader  offers  a  frank  voice  from  among  the  English 
people.  In  its  weekly  page  devoted  to  European 
democracy,  it  offers,  tor  the  first  time,  an  official 
exposition  of  the  opinions  and  acts  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  European  democratic  party,  in  a 
form  of  such  authenticity  as  will  enable  the  public 
to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  the  adverse 
journals  of  the  day. 

Contributions    have    already    appeared    in    the 

Leader  from  the  following  writers  :—Thos.  Bal- 

lantyne,  Charles  Bray,  Luke  Burke,  Mrs.  Catherine 

Crowe,  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Hugh  Doherty,  F, 

G.  Foxton,  J.  A.   Froude,   G.  J.  Holyoake,  K.  H. 

Home,  Thornton  Hunt,  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  M.A., 

Rev.  E.  R.  Larken,  M.A.,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 

G.  H.  Lewes.  Lucio  Mariotti,  Harriet  Martineau, 

David    Masson,    Joseph    Mazzini,   E.    V.    Neale, 

Robert  Owen,  Dr.   Smiles,  John  Stores  Smith,  A. 

I  Somerville,  F.  W.  Newman,  William  Maccall,  W, 

I  J.  Birch,  M.  A.,  W.  J.  Linton,  and   other  earnest 

!  writers,  whose  names  have  been  reserved  for  special 

reasons. 

Terms  of  the  Leader  (if  paid  in  advance). 
Quarterly,  6s.  6d.  ;  half-yearly,  13s. ;  yearly,  ^1  6s. 

London:  Published  by  Joseph  Clayton,  jun., 
265,  Strand. 


Now  Ready,  No.  7  for  December,  1850. 

THE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Twopence.    32  Pages. 

Notice  to  the  Readers. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  will  be  commenced 
the  New  Series,  enlarged  to  64   pages,  and  in   a 
neat  wrapper.     Price  6 J. 

London  ;  Published  by  James  Wataoa,  3,  Queen's 
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iUuiXratibe  ^aticeA. 

We  wish  the  address  of  Mr.  Divers,  and  again  the  address  of  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Please  ? 

It  is  rumoured  that  Dr.  Frankel,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Dresden^  and  several  other 
eminent  orthodox  Rabbis  of  the  Continent,  will  arrive  in  London  in  1851,  when 
conferences  will  be  held  respecting  the  ceremonials  of  Judaism.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  we  may  hold  a  conference  of  the  Friends  of  Reason  at  that  time. 

*  It  has  been  already  stated,'  says  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Dec.  19,  *  that  the 
responsible  editor  of  the  Democratie  Jurasienne  had  been  condemned  by  the  Court 
of  Assizes  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  200f.  fine,  for  having  published  a 
blasphemous  article  attacking  the  divinity  of  Christ.  We  learn  that  when 
the  article  first  appeared,  the  Bishop  of  St  Claude  solemnly  condemned  it, 
and  a  religious  ceremony  in  expiation  of  it  was  celebrated  at  Salins,  the  town  in 
which  it  was  published.' 

'  Mr.  Molyneux  Taylor,'  says  the  Examiner  of  Dec.  14, '  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Herald  on  the  subject  of  an  article  published  in  that 
paper  respecting  the  will  of  his  late  father,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Weybridge,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  the  subject  of  a  personal  charge  against  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Taylor's  communication  is  as  follows :  With  respect  to  what  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  in  his  letter,  terms  my  "supposed  disinheritance,"  I  must  add  that  the 
substance  of  the  will  is  correctly  stated  in  your  article.  The  bulk  of  my  father's 
property  is  left  to  his  children  for  their  lives  only,  and  upon  their  decease  the  inherit- 
ance is  given  to  the  use  oj  the  late  Dr.  Grijiths,  if  living,  and  if  not,  to  the  then  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  London  district  j  or  the  time  being.  The  will  contains  no  power  enabling 
me  to  make  any  provision  whatever  in  favour  of  a  wife  or  children  as  to  the  property 
so  devised  3  but,  on  the  contrary,  my  life  estate  is  coupled  with  very  stringent 
provisions  against  any  attempt  at  incumbrance  or  alienation.  Such  a  will  appears 
to  me  to  create,  not  a  supposed,  but  a  real  and  effectual  disinheritance,  and  such  I 
have  always  felt  it  to  be.  I  should  add,  that  the  will  was  executed  by  a  most  kind 
and  affectionate  parent,  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  80  and  upwards^  and  when 
his  mind  was  affected  hy  severe  illness,  and  in  immediate  contemplation  of  that  great 
change,  the  approach  of  which  renders  the  strongest  and  best  prepared  wholly  unable 
to  resist  any  influences  which  may  be  brought  to  assume  the  sanction  of  religion.  I 
should  further  add,  that  about  four  years  before,  my  father  had  executed  a  vdll  in 
uhich  his  whole  property  had  been  left  for  the  benefit  of  his  children.^ 

Last  Sunday  Mr.  Walter  Cooper  lectured  on  '  Christ,  the  World's  Great  Reformer.' 
Next  Sunday  Mr.  Holyoake  lectures  in  the  same  place,  the  City-road  Hall  of  Science, 
when  he  will  show  that  Christ  is  not  what  modern  reformers  tell  us  he  is,  and  that  he 
does  not  thank  them  for  the  eulogies  they  inflict  upon  him.  The  opposition  here  was 
not  intended  by  Mr.  H.  He  wished  to  avoid  it.  It  is  an  opposition  of  views,  not  of 
persons. 

A  friend  in  Bradford  wishes  to  purchase  a  copy  of  Volney's  '  Researches  into 
Ancient  History.'     Will  any  one,  having  one  to  dispose  of,  send  us  word  ? 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  wishes  us  to  state  that  he  has  a  few  copies  of  J.  P. 
Greaves's  works  to  dispose  of,  which  any  friend  may  possess  himself  of  at  2s.  6d. 
a  volume,  by  applying  at  our  office. 

London:  Printed  by  Holjoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row. — Wednesday,  December  25th,  1850. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 

A   VISIT    TO    DR.    CUMMING'S     CHURCH. 


On  Sunday  morning,  Dec.  15th,  I  went  to  Crown  Court  Chapel,  Covent  Garden,  to 
hear  Dr.  Camming  preach.  The  chapel  is  one  of  those  gloomy,  semi-gothic  erec- 
tions, common  in  Scotland,  which  present  religion  to  you  in  the  most  ascetic  and 
repulsive  form.  Knowing  Dr.  Cumming  only  by  his  misrepresentations  of  free- 
thinking  and  calumnies  of  Paine,  I  had  the  impression  that  he  was  an  unscrupu- 
lous preacher,  and  I  heard  nothing  tending  to  disabuse  me  of  the  impression.  The 
Doctor  seems  a  vigorous  man,  of  bilious  temperament,  with  black  hair  and  black 
whiskers.  He  is  about  45  year?  of  age.  His  prayer  was  long  and  common-place, 
very  common-place — it  had  no  elevation  of  sentiment  whatever.  It  had  no  verbal 
force,  and  not  enough  tenderness  to  move  the  feelings  of  a  woman.  Its  delivery 
was  in  the  stereotyped,  monotonous  church  style,  which  made  it  a  moderate  pun- 
ishment to  hear.  He  read  a  chapter  so  that  a  stranger  to  his  voice  could  not 
catch  the  words,  and  explained  it  so  that  I  think  no  one  could  catch  the  meaning. 
That  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  of  which  reputation  was  made,  I  thought;  such 
praying  and  reading  must  be  but  the  foil  to  set  oflf  the  preacher — nor  was  I  mis- 
taken. As  soon  as  the  psalm  was  over,  in  which  the  fine  voice  of  a  woman  rose 
above  the  voices  of  a  crowded  and  numerous  congregation,  the  Doctor  threw  oflf 
the  mask  of  monotony,  raised  his  tone,  unfettered  his  arms,  which  were  con- 
strained, loosed  his  feet,  which  seemed  fixed,  swang  his  body  in  free  and  agreeable 
motion,  and  proceeded  to  speak  with  ease  and  animation,  in  which  he  was  forcible 
without  rant  and  eloquent  without  parade.  This  transition  was  not  abrupt,  but 
it  was  perfect.  The  Doctor  has  a  certain  pertness  of  voice  and  manner — brings 
out  his  points  with  neatness,  and  comes  under  the  head  of  clever  and  fashionable 
preachers.  There  is  more  in  him  than  in  Satan  Montgomery,  and  he  is  much 
more  pleasant  to  hear.  Of  the  higher  kind  of  oratory  the  Doctor  gave  no  indica- 
tions. True,  I  am  speaking  but  of  one  hearing,  and  most  modern  speakers,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  culture  of  eloquence  among  us,  are  unequal.  Let  the  reader 
distinctly  note  that  I  speak  but  of  one  hearing,  which  seldom  enables  an  observer 
to  judge  a  speaker.  Dr.  Cumming  may  be  great  on  other  occasions,  but  of  those 
personal  tones  which  come  from  deep  natures,  and  go  direct  to  the  feelings  of  the 
hearer,  I  heard  not  one  ;  and  when  he  seemed  to  attempt  them,  a  peculiar  whine, 
so  well  known  to  the  pulpit,  was  the  result.  The  torrent  of  speech,  the  power  of 
sound  that  overwhelms  criticism  and  commands  reverence,  which  marks  the 
higher  species  of  oratory — of  this,  too,  the  Doctor  gave  no  evidence ;  for  in  his 
peroration,  where  it  was  required  and  invoked,  his  eflfort  only  produced  inflated 
articulation — that  sanctity  of  sound  peculiar  to  the  conventicle — mere  love-feast 
eloquence,  devoid  alike  of  dignity  and  power. 

The  subject  of  the  sermon  was  Noah's  Ark.     Whatever  absurd  has  been  said 
on  this  topic,  Dr.  Cumming  with  effrontery  adopted.     It  was  a  painful  sight  to  see 
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around  so  many  noble  Scotchmen,  of  fine  intelligent  foreheads,  enduring  such  a 
tirade  against  their  good  sense  without  complaint.  The  Doctor  said  that  such  a 
vessel  as  the  Ark  would  be  scouted  at  the  Admiralty — not  a  modern  captain  would 
command  it.  But  Noah  had  faith,  and  that  was  the  equivalent  of  experience. 
With  respect  to  the  Ark  and  its  equipments,  science,  arithmetic,  natural  history, 
philosophy,  were  against  it;  but  no  matter,  all  things  were  possible  to  faith.  A 
dogma  as  pernicious  as  it  is  false.  In  the  beginning  of  his  discourse,  the  Doctor 
twitted  the  Roman  Catholics  with  their  folly  in  saying  that  their  dogmas  are  to  be 
believed  even  when  they  contradict  the  senses — yet  he  ended  by  saying  we  might 
laugh  at  philosophy  where  faith  was  prescribed.  Had  Crown  Court  Chapel  been 
open  as  our  Halls  are,  it  would  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have  put  a  few  ques- 
tions to  the  faithful  preacher  at  the  end  of  his  discourse.  One  objection  often 
urged  to  asking  questions  at  the  end  of  a  discourse  is  that  it  spoils  their  effect. 
There  are  some  effects  which  ought  to  be  spoiled.  Dr.  Cumming  made  several 
allusions  to  *  sceptics '  in  a  derisive  spirit,  and  I  no  longer  wondered  at  his  calum- 
nies of  Paine.  He  was  unscrupulous.  There  are  men  of  holy  natures,  the  sanctity 
of  whose  lives  you  feel  in  their  speech.  They  may  be  unjust  to  us,  but  it  is  not 
the  injustice  of  contempt  like  that  which  Dr.  Cumming  seemed  to  me  to  display. 
Dr.  C.  is  the  last  man  whom  I  should  expect  the  Queen  desiring  to  listen  to.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  Queen,  who  is  of  such  an  opposite  nature,  thought 
of  him. 

Touching  the  controversy  into  which  Dr.  Cumming  has  got  about  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  a  Scotch  paper  has  made  a  curious  contribution,  affecting  the  Doctor's 
consistency.  It  appears  that  when  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Crown  Court 
Church,  he  solemnly  declared  his  belief  in  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  vowed  that,  with  God's  help,  he  would  do  full  justice  to  the  obligations  of  its 
Confession  of  Faith.  His  signature  to  the  said  Confession  is  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  London.  The  following  are  sections  of  what  he 
has  sworn  to  maintain : — 

Sect.  1. — *  The  defence  of  Christ's  Church  appertaineth  to  the  Christian  magis- 
trates, against  all  idolaters  and  heretics,  as  Papists,  Anabaptists,  <fec.,  to  root  out  all 
doctrines  of  devils  and  men,'  &c. 

Sect.  2. — 'Moreover,  to  kings,  princes,  rulers,  and  magistrates,  we  alBSrm,  that 
chiejlt/y  and  most  principally,  the  preservation  and  purgation  of  the  religion  apper- 
tain ;  so  that  they  are  not  only  appointed  for  civil  policy,  but  also  for  suppressing 
of  all  idolatry  and  superstition  whatsoever.' 

Sect.  3. — '  All  maintainers  of  such  abominations,  as  vows  of  chastity,  disguised 
apparel,  holidays  invented  by  men,&c.,  should  be  punished  with  the  civil  sword.' — 
'  The  examples  of  Scripture  do  plainly  declare  that  the  abusers  of  the  sacraments 
and  contemners  of  the  Word  are  worthy  of  death  P 

Sect.  4. — *  The  Civil  Magistrate  craves  and  gets  obedience  by  the  sword.  It  per- 
tains to  his  office  to  assist  and  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk,  and  puni^  them 
civilly  that  will  not  obey  the  censure  of  the  same.' 

Sect.  5.—'  The  Christian  Magistrate  shall  defend  the  true  religion  and  discipline, 
and  punish  all  troublers  and  contemners  of  the  same. 

Sect.  6. — '  Act.  2.  Pari.  1,  &c.  do  condemn  the  Pope's  erroneous  doctrine,  or 
any  other  erroneous  doctrine,  repugnant  to  any  of  the  articles  of  the  true  religioji 
publicly  preached,  and  by  law  established,  in  this  realm  ;  and  ordain  the  spreaders 
or  makers  of  books,  or  libels,  or  letters,  or  writs  of  that  nature,  to  he  punished.  All 
Magistrates,  Sheriffs,  &c.,  are  ordained  to  search^  apprehend,  and  punish,  all  con- 
traveners,'  &c. 
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Sect.  7. — 'The  solemn  League  and  Covenant  shall  be  sworn  and  subscribed  by 
all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  kingdom,  under  pain  to  such  as  shall  postpone  or 
refuse,  to  be  esteemed  and  punished  as   enemies  to  religion.' — '  We  shall,  without 
respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  superstition 
heresy,  schism,'  &c. 

Sect.  8. — '  The  General  Assembly  ordains,  that  all  Ministers  do  proceed  with 
the  censures  of  the  Kirh  against  such  as  shall  refuse  to  swear — that  they  will  en- 
deavour the  extirpation  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,'  &c.  I 

Sect.  9. — '  The  Assembly  findeth,  that  it  was  thought  good  before  the  articles  of  I 
Perth,  that  the  feasts  of  Christmas,  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  with  the  feasts  of  the 
Apostles,  Martyrs,  and  Virgin  Mary,  be  utterly  abolished,  and  that  such  as  observe 
them  be  -punished  by  tJie  civil  magistrates,  &c,;  the  matter  being  put  to  voicing,  the 
whole  Assembly,  only  one  excepted,  did  voice  that  the  articles  above  specified  wtre 
abjured  by  the  Kirk,  and,  therefore,  prohibiteth  all  disputing  for  them  in  all  time 
coming  ;  and  ordains  Presbyteries  to  proceed  with  the  censures  of  the  Kirk  against 
all  transgressors.' 

Sect.  10. — *  The  Estates  of  Parliament  do  ratify  and  approve  the  Catechisms' 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  Acts  of  Approbation,'  (which  contain  the  most  violerit 
persecuting  principles), '  and  ordains  them  to  be  recorded,  published,  and  practised,* 

Sect.  11. — *  God  hath  armed  the  civil  magistrates  with  the  power  of  the  swo7'd  ; 
it  is  his  duty  to  take  order  that  heresies  be  suppressed,^  &c. 

Sect.  12. — '  Larger  Catechism.  The  Second  Commandment  requireth,  accord- 
ing to  each  one's  place  and  calling,  the  removing  of  all  false  worships  and  forbid- 
deth  tolerating  a  false  i*eligion.' 

Sect.  14. — '  We  do  again  renew  our  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  promising 
hereafter  to  make  conscience  of  all  the  duties  whereunto  we  are  obliged  in  all  the 
heads  and  articles  thereof,  particularly  of  these  which  follow  :  (1.)  Because  religion 
is  of  all  thin  op  t^e  most  excellent  and  precious;  the  advancing  and  promoting  the 
power  thereof,  against  all  ungodliness  ;  the  securing  and  preserving  the  purity 
iheveoi  against  all  error,  heresy t  and  schism,  and,  namely,  Independency,  Anabap- 
tism,  &c.,  shall  be  studied  and  endeavoured  by  us,  before  all  worldly  interests.' — 
'  Christ's  right  to  these  kingdoms  is  surer  than  that  He  should  be  pleaded  out  of 
it  by  pretended  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  His  begun  possession  is  more  precious 
to  Him,  than  to  be  satisfied  with  a  dishonourable  toleration.' 

Sect.  16. — Is  a  Directory  for  Church  government,  Church  censures,  and  ordina- 
tion of  ministers,  which  is  rather  remote  from  the  subject  also*  Care,  however, 
is  taken  that  the  minister  to  be  ordained  has  sworn  the  national  covenant,  and 
thus  signified  his  entire  approbation  of  a  host  of  persecuting  acts  enumerated  in  it, 
such  as  Act  5,  Pari.  1,  James  VI., '  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  say  Mass,  nor 
sit  to  hear  Mass,  nor  be  present  thereat,  under  the  pain  of  confiscation  of  all  their 
goods,  moveable  and  unmoveable,  and  punishing  their  bodies,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrate  within  whose  jurisdiction  such  persons  happen  to  be  apprehended, 
]or  the  first  fault ;  banishment  from  the  realm, /or  tlie  second  fa/ult  ;  and  justifying 
to  the  death, /or  the  third  fault,'  &c. 

Sect.  17. — *  Being  tender  of  so  great  an  engagement  by  solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  sincerely  and  constantly  to  endeavour,  in  our  places  and  callings,  the 
preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  this  Kirk  of  Scotland  ;  together  with  the 
extirpation  of  heresy ,  schism,  &.<i.',  and  considering  withal,  that  one  of  the  special 
means  which  becometh  us,  in  our  places  and  callings,  to  use  in  pursuance  of  these 
ends,  is  to  give  our  public  testimony  against  the  dangerous  tenets  of  Erastianism, 
Independency,  and  what  is  falsely  called  liberty  of  conscience,  &c. — Notwithstanding 
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hereof,  the  civil  magistrates  may  and  ought  to  suppress,  by  corporal  or  civil 
punishments,  such  as,  by  spreading  error  or  heresy,  &c.,  greatly  dishonour  God, 
dangerously  hurt  religion,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Kirk.' 

*  The  only  difference  in  fact  between  Dr.  Cumming's  Oath  and  that  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,'  says  the  North  oj  Scotland  Gazette,  *  lies  in  this,  that  the  one  becomes 
bound  to  persecute  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  and  the  other  to  apply  to  the  civil 
magistrate  ;  and  that  the  Catholic  Oath  was  agreed  on  at  Bome  in  1626,  and  the 
"  Confession  of  Faith"  was  agreed  on  at  various  times,  and  finally  ratiBed  by  the 
British  Parliament.  If  the  Cardinal's  Oath,  then,  be  a  dangerous  one,  Dr.  Cum- 
ming's is  yet  more  so;  for,  with  all  his  pretensions.  Dr.  Wiseman  has  never  once 
talked  of  defending  the  Papal  Bull  by  the  sword ;  while  Dr.  Cumming  may,  any 
day,  call  upon  the  civil  magistrate  to  suppress  heresies  within  and  without  his 
own  Church  !  nay,  more.  Dr.  Wiseman  only  defends  his  Oath  by  an  appeal  to  the 
traditions  and  laws  of  the  Church,  while  Dr.  Cumming  supports  his  Confession  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God.  For  example,  to  "  prove"  the  twenty-third  chapter 
of  the  Westminster  Confession,  Ezra  vii.  26,  is  quoted  :  "  And  whosoever  will  not 

do  the  law  of  thy  God let  judgment  be  executed  speedily  upon  him,  whether 

it  be  unto  death,  or  to  banishment,  or  to  confiscation  of  goods,  or  to  imprison- 
ment." And  again  :  2  Chron.  xv.  13,—"  That  whosoever  would  not  seek  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  should  be  put  to  death,  whether  small  or  great,  whether  man  or  wo- 
man." Further,  in  the  Larger  Catechism  we  find,  to  Question  109,  the  following 
answer : — "  The  sins  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  are  all  devising,  using, 
and  anywise  approving  any  religious  worship  not  instituted  by  God  himself; 
tolerating  false  religion,'*  &c.  The  authorised  ^'Scripture  proofs^*  annexed,  being, 
among  others,  these  : — Deut.  xiii.  8, — "  Thou  shalt  not  consent  nor  hearken  unto 
him  ;  neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him,  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou 
conceal  him."  Zech.  xiii.  3,  ^'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  any  shall  yet 
prophesy,  then  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him  shall  say  unto  him.  Thou 
shalt  not  live ;  for  thou  speakest  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  his  father  and 
his  mother  that  begat  him  shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth." ' 

We  are  still  glad  that  Dr.  Cumming  opposes  the  persecuting  clauses  of  the 
Pontifical  oaths.  The  argument  of  consistency  has  great  weight  with  all  men,  and 
must  tend  to  force  Dr.  Cumming  to  abandon  or  explain  away  the  same  things  in 
his  own  oath.  .  G.  J.  Holyoake. 


REPORTS  FROM  THE  PULPIT. 


We  purpose  creating  a  department  in  this  paper  under  the  above  head.  We 
have  lately  received  some  interesting  reports  of  the  sayings  of  certain  ministers 
in  their  pulpits.  If  some  intelligent  friends  in  each  town  would  make  it  a  point  to 
hear  the  principal  preachers,  especially  when  they  preach  on  questions  in  contro- 
versy with  freethinkers,  very  instructive  and  interesting  reports  might  reach  us. 
In  some  cases  the  knowledge  that  what  was  said  would  be  printed  in  the  Reasoner 
would  cause  more  accuracy  to  be  observed  in  speaking  of  us ;  at  least  we  should 
learn  what  are  the  strong  points  of  our  opponents,  and  what  degree  of  knowledge 
they  have  of  our  views.  These  rules  should  guide  our  reporters.  All  reports 
must  be  authenticated,  in  confidence  if  not  for  publication  ;  all  facts  must  be 
understated,  and  the  best  construction  put  upon  whatever  is  matter  of  opinion. 

G.  J.  H. 
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Advice  to  Caklyle. — '  But  it  is  the  religious  aspect  of  his  age  that  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  most  strangely  misunderstands.     Christianity,  he  takes  it  for  granted,  is  "  as 
good  as  extinct  in  all  hearts."    What  appears  under  the  name  of  Christianity  is  a 
"  phantasm  ;"  and  this  is  his  mode  of  talking  whenever  ho  touches  on  the  subject ; 
which,  for  a  philosopher  who  undertakes  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  is  not  very  often.    Now,  whether  Christianity  is  true  or  not  is  another  ques- 
tion :  but  in  saying  that  it  is  as  good  as  extinct  in  all  hearts  he  errs  in  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  his  error  is  most  manifest  and  most  fatal.     Let  him  take  up  any  cata- 
logue of  new  books,  and  he  will  find  that  an  immense  proportion  of  them  are  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  Bible,  and  such  as  imply  a  belief  in  Christianity  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  the  seller,  and  the  buyer.     Let  him  go  to  a  hundred  death- 
beds, and  he  will  find  some  Christian  priest  or  minister  standing  there,  sent  for  in 
that  hour  when  the  bottom  of  a  man's  heart  is  seen.     Let  him  travel  through  the 
country  where  he  will ;  to  right  and  left  he  will  find  new  churches  rising,  some, 
perhaps,  from  love  of  architecture  and  fear  of  Chartism,  but  many  also  from  a  more 
genuine  motive.    Let  him  take  up  any  newspaper  or  review,  and  he  will  find  it 
full  of  announcements  and  discussions  interesting  to  none  but  Christians,  and  the 
readers  of  which,  if  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  readers  of  the  "  City  article," 
are  much   more  intellectual,  and  exercise  more  real  influence  on  the  age.     The 
Gorham  question  is,  on  the  surface,  very  technical;  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  looking  no 
deeper,  dismisses  it  as  "  supervenient  moonshine  ;"  but  under  its  technicalities  lie 
the  questions  of  priesthood  and  the  sacraments,  which  were  thought  deep  by  men 
whom  Mr.  Carlyle  thinks  great,  and  which  it  seems  have  not  altogether  lost  their 
importance  for  the  English  intellect  and  heart.     And  as  to  Puseyism,  which,  not 
having  seen  it,  he  dismisses  as  "galvanism"  and  as  "phosphorescence,"  it  is  a 
thing  which  wise  men  who  have  seen  it  regard,  if  not  with  reverence,  at  least  with 
fear.     So  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Carlyle  appears  to  have  left  a  very  important 
element  out  of  his  computation,  and  that  from  causes  little  creditable  to  him  as  a 
philosopher — from  narrowness  of  reading  and  observation,  and  from  the  influence 
of  a  crude  fatalism,  which  leads  him  to  conclude  that  everything  must  be  extinct 
now  which  was  in  existence  eighteen  centuries  ago.     But  supposing  that  he  were 
right  on  this  point,  and  that  Christianity  were  really  extinct  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
he  must  acknowledge  that  it  still   exists  to  a  vast  extent  in   their  heads   and 
mouths,  and  fairly  blocks  the  door  against  the  advent  of  any  truer  faith.     Why, 
then,  does  he  not  make  it  the  first  object  of  his  denunciation   and  his   attack  ? 
Why  does  he  waste  his  energy  on  the  smaller  and  derivative  "  shams,"  while  this, 
the  great  and  original  sham,  lying  full  in  his  path  as  a  social  reformer,  remains 
unassailed  ?    He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.   Let  him  follow  their 
example,  and  direct  his  thunders  first  against  idolatry.    For  he  may  depend  upon 
it  that  Vico's  one'intelligible  word  was  true  ;  all  civilisation  is  founded  on  religion, 
and  unless  religion  be   right  all  parts  and  functions  of  society  will  be   wrong. 
We  call  his  attention  as  a  philosopher  to  the  "  root  of  the  matter."     Christianity 
and  the  Church — these  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  the  practical  questions  of  the  day. 
Till  these  are  solved  the  great  question,  "  Who  shall  have  a  statue  ?"  will  remain 
insoluble.     To  solve  these  is  the  only  way  that  men  have  to  become  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  always  exhorting  them  to  be — earnest,  real,  and  true.     And  while  Mr. 
Carlyle  persists  in  ignoring  or  assuming  them,  he  may  be  very  admirable  in  many 
departments  of  literature,  but  he  never  can  be  regarded  as  a  great  political  and 
social  teacher.' — Times,  Dec.  25. 
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What  the  Church  'might'  do! — The  following  extract  from  the  Christian 
News,  of  Dec.  5,  shows  the  progress  of  opinions  in  reference  to  land,  competition, 
&c.,  are  gaining  ground  among  the  Protestant  dissenters  of  Scotland.  It  is  from 
an  editorial  article  on  the  Popish  movement.  After  declaring  that  all  the  peti- 
tions and  protests  will  be  of  no  use,  the  editor  tells  the  Protestants  what  they 
should  do.  *  The  Churches  of  Britain  have  suflFered  vast  masses,  and  especially  of 
the  working  classes,  to  sink  into  infidelity.  Let  them  combine  their  energies^  to 
elevate  these  classes,  physically  and  socially.  The  Church  can  yet  herald  them 
into  the  paths  of  temperance  ;  they  can  blast  that  competition  by  which  the  work- 
ing man  is  the  constant  sufiferer  ;  they  can  advocate  and  aid  sanitary  improvements 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor ;  they  can  press  the  legislature  to  open  the  land 
market;  they  can  aid  in  the  communication  of  secular  instruction.  In  thus  laying 
out  their  influence  and  expending  their  dieans,  the  churches  would  fill  up  a  yawn- 
ing gulf,  which  has  been  dug  between  them  and  the  masses  of  our  countrymen,  | 
over  which  they  might  then  safely  pass  with  the  gospel  banner,  and  gain  them  to  i 
the  Church  of  the  Living  God.'  j 

The  Brahmen  Priesthood  and  Military  Nobility. — A  twice-born  man,   j 
who  barely  assaults  a  Brahmen  with  intention  to  hurt  him,  shall  be  whirled  nbuut  ; 
for  a  century  in  hell.     He,  who  through  ignorance  of  the  law  sheds  blood  from  the  t 
body  of  a  Brahmen,  shall  feel  excessive  pain  in  his  future  life  :  as  many  particles  i 
of  dust  as  the  blood  shall  roll  up  from  the  ground,  for  so  many  years  shall  the  i 
shedder  of  that  blood  be  mangled  by  other  animals  in  his  next  birth.    !Never  shall  | 
a  king  slay  a  Brahmen,  though  convicted  of  all  possible  crimes.     No  greater  crime  ] 
is  known  on  earth  than  slaying  a  Brahmen  ;  the  king  therefore  must  not  even  form 
in  his  mind  an  idea  of  killing  a  priest.     A  Brahmen,  whether  learned  or  ignorant, 
is  a  powerful  divinity.     From  his  high  birth  alone,  a  Brahmen  is  an  object  of  ve- 
neration even  to  deities.     For  killing  intentionally  a  virtuous  man  of  the  military 
class,  the  penance  must  be  a  fourth  part  of  that  ordained  for  killing  a  priest;  for 
killing  a  Vaisya,  only  an  eighth ;  for  killing  a  Sudra  who  had  been  constant  in  dis- 
charging  his  duties,  a   sixteenth  part.     For   striking  a  Brahmen  even   with  a 
blade  of  grass,  or  tieing  him  by  the  neck  with   a  cloth,  or  overpowering  him  in 
argument  and  adding  any  contemptuous  words,  the  oflfender  must  soothe  him  by 
falling  prostrate.     The  corporeal  frame  of  a  king  is  composed  of  particles  from 
the  eighth  guardian  deities  of  the  world  ;  he,  consequently,  surpasses  ail  mortals  in 
glory.     Like  the  sun,  he  bums  eyes  and  hearts ;  nor  can  any  human  creature  on 
earth  even  gaze  on  him.     A  king,  even  though   a   child,  must  not   be  threated 
lightly  from  an  idea  that  he  is  a  mere  mortal ;  no,  he  is  a  powerful  divinity,  who 
appears  in  a  human  shape.    Brahmens  are  declared  to  be  the  basis,  and  Eshatryas 
the  summit,  of  the  legal  system.     The  military  class  cannot  prosper  without  the 
sacerdotal,  nor  can  the  sacerdotal  be  raised  without  the  military;  both  classes,  by 
cordial  union,  are  exalted  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. — Institutes  of  Manu,  quoted 
by  Faber  in  his  '  Diflficulties  of  Infidelity.'  • 

On  Proofs  of  Deity. — '  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  demonstrating  God's  existence  ; 
we  cannot  argue  with  a  man  to  whom  it  is  not  a  matter  of  inward  consciousness, 
any  more  than  we  can  discuss  colours  with  a  blind  man.  God's  being  is  an  object 
o*'  faith,  not  of  demonstration,  and  all  attempts  at  proof  have  been  signal  failures. 
If  we  do  not  believe  God  is  because  we  cannot  believe  otherwise,  then  we  despair 
of  conviction  by  ont»)logical  arguments,  or  by  arguments  of  design.  Faith  is  not 
the  belief  of  propositions,  but  the  realising  sense  of  spiritual  things.' — Christian 
Examiner,  Sept.  1850. 
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REMARKABLE    ADVENTURES    OF    THE    MORMON    PROPHET 
IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  'BETTER  LAND.* 


BY   CHJIISTOPHER. 


[Concluded  from  Tract  No.  38.] 


The  reader  will  remember  that  we  left 
our  prophet  in  a  species  of  trance,  in 
which  he  was  preferring  his  peculiar  suit 
with  becoming  energy.  At  length  he 
had  the  supreme  gratification  to  see  the 
sparkling  objects  of  his  watch  dislodge 
themselves  from  the  sky,  and  take  leave 
of  their  companions.  For  a  long  time 
Mr.  Smith  says  he  distinguished  nothing 
but  *  a  bright  and  glorious  light,'  which 
appeared  to  be  *  gradually  and  slowly 
descending  towards  him,  increasing  in 
brightness  and  magnitude  as  it  drew 
nearer  and  nearer.'  By  the  time  that  it 
reached  the  tops  of  the  trees,  either  Mr. 
Smith's  inward  eye  deceived  him,  or  the 
whole  wilderness  was  illumined  *  in  the 
most  glorious  and  brilliant  manner.' 
The  bade  light  would  have  been  a  rush- 
light in  comparison.  Mr.  Smith  says 
he  expected  no  less  than  to  see  the  'leaves 
and  boughs  of  the  trees  consumed.'  His 
anxiety  for  the  timber  was  unnecessary : 
every  individual  leaf  remained  unscathed. 
Seeing  this  he  was  a  little  comforted, 
and  flattered  himself  he  should  escape 
'he  anticipated  baking.  He  says  he 
bought  if  the  trees  stood  the  fire,  *  he 
himself  should  be  able  to  endure  its  pre™ 
seuce.'  By  his  own  story  we  learn  he 
had  ample  time  for  critical  observation 
during  the  period  the  light  was  occupied 


in  descending  from  the  tops  of  the  trees 
to  the  ground.  From  which  we  infer 
that  the  light  observed  the  precaution 
adopted  in  railway  travelling,  and  slack- 
ened speed  when  within  sight  of  its  des- 
tined station.  The  light  contained,  it 
appears,  two  passengers  of  that  rare 
genus  Angel.  Mr.  Smith  says  'they  ex- 
actly resembled  each  other  in  feature 
and  likeness.'  The  glorious  personages 
begged  to  inform  Mr.  Smith  that  '  his 
many  sins  were  forgiven  him.'  Mr.  S. 
having  thanked  them,  they  continued ; 
'The  various  religious  denominations 
which  have  for  some  time  agitated  your 
mind,  believe  in  incorrect  doctrines,* 
There  is  something  very  polite  in  the 
phrase  '  incorrect  doctrines.*  Mr.  Smith 
thought  it  too  mild.  *  Consequently,' 
the  celestial  harbingers  proceeded,  '  not 
one  of  those  religious  denominations 
is  recognised  or  acknowledged  as  the 
Church  and  Kingdom.'  Just  as  Mr. 
Smith  thought — he  had  said  they  were 
all  wrong. 

The  saint,  on  being  assured  of  the 
hollownessof  the  various  denominations, 
grew  pleased,  and  intimated,  by  a  know, 
ing  look,  that  if  a  new  '  Church  and 
Kingdom '  was  in  contemplation  to  be 
founded,  he  should  like  an  agency  him- 
self, providing  he  might  be  supplied  with 
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the  genuine  article,  and  with  letters 
patent  so  to  advertise  it  that  his  firm 
might,  under  no  circumstances,  become 
confounded  with  any  other.  In  answer 
to  this  application  he  was  told  the  time 
was  not  yet  come — that  he  must  '  wait  a 
little  longer' — that  there  were  certain 
arrangements  to  be  completed,  which 
done,  he  should  not  be  forgotten.  Mean- 
while he  was  forbidden  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  any  of  the  existing  establish- 
ments. With  this  injunction  the  modest 
unpretending  saint  informs  us  that  the 
celestial  beings  departed,  leaving  him 
the  child  of  their  adoption,  in  *  a  state  of 
calmness  and  peace  indescribable.'  After 
he  had  revelled  in  this  indescribable 
state  for  about  a  couple  of  hours,  he 
arose  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  home 
to  breakfast,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 


PART    III. 

Contains  Smithes  Memorandum  of  another 
Visit ;  also  the  Report  of  a  Conference 
in  Pandemonium. 

Our  biography  at  this  stage  becomes 
enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  an  authen- 
tic date.  For  the  future  this  record  may 
be  received  as  strictTy  historical,  and 
consulted  with  confidence.  On  the  21st 
of  September,  a.  d.  1823,  about  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  we  learn  from 
an  unquestionable  source  that  Mr. 
Smith  received  another  visit  from  '  the 
world  above.'  Smith  had  retired  to  bed 
as  usu^l.  For  some  time  previously  he 
had  passed  very  restless  nights  ;  this  was 
owing  to  the  sad  reminiscences  of  the 
wicked  career  he  had  led  since  he  re- 
ceived the  first  visitation  in  the  wood. 
It  seems  hard  to  credit  this  portion  of 
Smith's  account  of  himself.  The  report 
says,  after  the  first  vision  he  became 
'  entangled  in  the  vanities  of  the  world,' 
and  lived  a  sinful  life.  Is  it  possible 
that  one  so  favoured  could  so  forget 
himself?  that  with  heaven  for  his  patron 
and  angels  to  guide,  Mr.  Smith's  foot- 
steps should  stumble  into  the  haunts  of 
the  godless  ?  By  the  night  of  the  23rd  of 
September,  our  pilgrim  had  succeeded  in 
extricating  himself  from  the  '  Slough  of 
Despond,'  and  was  lying  on  his  bed  in  a 
comparatively  tranquil  state  of  mind, 
luxuriating  in  '  a  broken  heart  and  con- 
trite spirit.'  He  had,  so  to  speak,  passed 
his  last  examination — had  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it — had  succeeded  in  persuad- 


ing himself  that  he  was  quit  of  all  his 
sins  from  that  night  forth  ;  that  though 
others  might  still  suffer  from  his  past 
misconduct,  that  was  no  reason  why  he 
should.  The  holy  delinquent  had  thrown 
himself  under  the  protection  of  laws  not 
made  by  man.  The  laws  alluded  to  had 
more  commentators  than  all  other  laws 
put  together,  and  are  still  in  a  very  ob- 
scure state.  It  appears  those  who  offend 
them  have  the  simple  course  to  pursue, 
pursued  by  penitent  Smith. 

It  is  simply  to  break  the  heart  and  to 
subdue  the  spirit  to  that  state  which  the 
£)hristian  world  understand  by  the  term 
*  contrite.'  The  process  by  which  these 
delectable  ends  are  accomplished  vary 
with  the  peculiar  creed  or  constitution  of 
the  sinner.  Some  go  into  convulsions, 
and  make  use  of  wild  ejaculations,  with- 
out any  apparent  meaning  or  method. 
Culprits  of  this  class  are  considered  ob- 
jectionable in  a  neighbourhood  inhabited 
by  people  of  a  quiet  demeanour  and 
reflective  disposition.  Without  dwell- 
ing upon  the  method  he  emploj  ed,  suf- 
fice it  here  to  say,  that  our  saint  regained 
the  state  of  '  calmness  and  peace  indes- 
cribable,' whence  he  could  look  forward 
to  the  future  with  lively  and  agreeable 
emotion,  in  the  certainty  of  obtaining  a 
glorious  inheritance  as  a  recompense 
for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  order  him- 
self lowly  and  reverently.  On  the  me- 
morable night  referred  to  visions  of 
glory  filled  his  brain,  and  he  was  seized 
with  an  eager  longing  for  celestial  patro- 
nage. He  had  acquired  a  loathing  for 
the  company  of  carnal  men,  and  aspired 
once  more  to  converse  with  beings  of  a 
purer  nature,  that  he  might '  hear  some- 
thing to  his  advantage.'  Such  were  his 
thoughts,  his  desires,  his  aspirations — 
when  lo !  all  on  a  sudden  the  little  dor- 
mitory in  which  he  lay  became  filled 
with  a  bright  light,  resembling  fire.  As 
on  the  former  occasion,  when  the  light 
rested  on  the  tree  top,  our  saint  mani- 
fested some  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
the  wood,  —  on  this  occasion  his  fears 
were  for  the  safety  of  his  father's  man- 
sion, for  he  says  he  '  thought  the  house 
was  filled  with  consuming  fire.'  Ayain 
his  fears  were  groundless  ;  it  turned  out 
that  the  fiery  light  was  perfectly  harm- 
less, only  causing  Smith  *a  shock  or  sen- 
sation,' a  kind  of  tingling, '  visible  to  his 
fingers  and  toes.'  Smith  surmises  (and 
a  surmise  of  Smith's  is  not  to  be  despised) 
that  the  excitement  he  experienced  was 
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quite  naturaljOwing  to  the  unceremonious 
manner  with  which  the  light  burst  into 
the  room.  Only  one  *  personage '  pre- 
sented himself  this  time,  and  the  saint 
remarked  that*  an  additional  glory  sur- 
rounded or  accompanied  this  personage 
than  the  light  which  had  previously 
illumined  the  room.'  The  saint's  memo- 
randum furnishes  other  particulars  also — 

*  The  stature  of  this  personage  was  a  little 
above  the  common  size  of  men  in  this 
age.'  The  visitor's  clothing  did  not  es- 
cape the  saint's  scrutiny.  *  His  gar- 
ments were  perfectly  white,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  being  entirely  without 
seam.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  the  saint 
did  not  satisfy  himself  of  the  nature  of 
the  fabric  of  which  this  seamless  gar- 
ment was  composed. 

After  Mr.  S.  had  made  the  foregoing 
investigation,  he  allowed  the  *  personage' 
to  state  the  nature  of  his  business. 

Smith  thus  relates  what  passed  by  way 
of  introduction.  *  This  glorious  being' 
announced  himself  as  *  an  angel,'  and 
the  chief  object  of  his  mission  was  to 
inform  Mr.  Smith  that  he  need  no  longer 
consider  himself  in  the  light  of  a  sinner 
— that  his  prayers  had  not  been  in  vain, 
and  further,  that  matters  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  his  promotion.  That  it  had 
been  designed  to  establish  a  *  millennium 
of  universal  peace  and  joy' on  earth,  and 
that  he,  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  in  considera- 
tion, we  suppose,  of  his  great  learning, 
polished  manners,  steadfast  faith,  and 
virtuous  disposition,  was  elected  to  be 

*  the  instrument'  by  which  the  above  de- 
sirable state  of  things  were  to  be  brought 
about. 

These  and  many  other  glad  tidings 
were  communicated  to  the  enraptured 
Smith,  including  a  romantic  account  of 
the  '  American  Indians,'  tracing  them  to 

*  a  remnant  of  Israel,'  all  of  which  is 
chronicled  in  the  '  Book  of  Mormon.' 

The  most  important  item  of  the  com- 
munication was  that  which  related  to  the 

*  gold     plates,'     '  Sacred      History,'    or 

*  Bible,'  of  the  aforesaid  '  remnant  of 
Israel.'  These  gold  plates  had  been 
buried  in  the  earth  by  the  Israelitish 
Indian  priesthood.  This  precaution  hav- 
ing become  necessary  through  the  pro- 
pensity of  that  strange  people  to  have 
'  stiff  necks,'  a  disease  which  they  in- 
herited in  common  with  the  other 
branches  of  Abraham's  offspring,  and 
which  prevented  them  from  hearkening 
to  their  prophets.     The   singular  docu- 


ments in  question  lay  buried  on  a  hill- 
side a  few  miles  from  Manchester,  New 
York,  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  wait- 
ing for  the  hero  of  this  narrative  to  dig 
them  up.  To  return  to  the  angel  and  the 
saint.  Smith  received  orders  to  procure 
suitable  instruments  for  breaking  the 
earth,  and  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  place 
where  the  treasure  lay  buried  by  good 
time  in  the  morning.  He  having  pro- 
mised to  do  so,  the  angel  took  his  de- 
parture, and  Smith  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  in  which  we  leave  him  to  look  after 
the  inhabitants  of  a  place  not  held  in 
much  repute  among  Christian  peoples. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  his  Satanic  Majesty  after  his 
former  defeat,  his  '  cup  of  bitterness' 
was  reserved  for  the  ceremony  of  exhum^ 
ing  *  the  Book  of  Mormon.'  Intelligence 
had  reached  Pandemonium  of  what  was 
about  to  happen,  and  great  was  the  con- 
sternation among  the  official  residents 
there  when  in  full  assembly  Satan  an- 
nounced the  appearance  in  the  field  of 
the  redoubtable  Smith.  Hell  shook  to  its 
foundations  at  the  bare  mention  of  that 
fatal  name.  It  was  a  belief  in  common 
throughout  the  infernal  regions,  that 
there  were  enough  Smiths  on  earth  to 
form  a  large  army.  An  universal  clamour 
was  the  response  to  the  announcement. 
In  vain  several  well-informed  devils  en- 
deavoured to  disabuse  the  million-headed 
mob  f  devils  will  be  devils — they  will  not 
behave  themselves  nor  listen  to  the 
voice  of  truth.  At  length  one  Mammon, 
a  very  corpulent  fiend,  with  very  little 
wit,  arose  to  offer  a  few  observations. 
Silence,  with  much  difficulty,  having 
been  obtained,  he  observed,  *  1  am  de- 
lighted with  your  enthusiasm.  It  does 
my  old  heart  good  to  witness  your  noble 
indignation.  What,  shall  it  be  that 
Mother  Earth  shall  be  wrenched  from 
our  rule  by  a  legion  of  Smiths  ?  (Cries 
of  down  with  the  rebels.)  No,'  Mam- 
mon continued,  *such  shall  not  be;  let 
us  gather  to  a  devil  around  our  king.' 
(Loud  and  long-continued  yells.) 

The  speaker  concluded  by  moving  the 
following  resolution  : — *  That  three  mil- 
lions ot  acute  imps  be  well  organised 
for  immediate  service.'  Molock  objected 
to  this  proposition,  as  anything  '  slow' 
would  fail  to  put  down  their  advancing 
foe.  '  No,'  said  he,  *  Smith  must  be  wel- 
comed by  Molock  :  and,  that  I  may  give 
him  a  warm  reception,  I  propose  that 
every  devil  do  arm  himself  to  the  teeth 
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and  take  the  field  to-morrow  morning  hy 
day«break.'  This  proposition  was  car- 
ried ;  and  Satan,  without  hesitation,  gare 
orders  that  every  devil  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  'fork'  should  present  himself  in 
the  field  by  the  next  morning  at  day- 
break, to  fight  under  his  own  immediate 
superintendence.  In  consequence  of 
the  above  orders,  the  combined  forces  of 
hell,  at  the  appointed  hour,  drew  up  rank 
and  file  around  the  hill  side  where  the 
lost  scriptures  lay  earthed.  There  they 
were  stretched  away  in  countless  swarms, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  awaiting  the 
rising  sun  and  the  coming  of  Smith.  About 
nine  o'clock  our  saint,  bearing  a  crowbar 
on  his  shoulder,  made  his  appearance  in 
the  field.  Let  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  speak 
for  himself: — *  After  arriving  at  the  re- 
pository, a  little  exertion  in  removing 
the  soil  from  the  top  of  the  box,  and  a 
light  lever,  brought  to  my  natural  vision 
its  contents.'  While  *  viewing  and  con- 
templating this  sacred  treasure  with 
wonder  and  astonishment,  behold  !  the 
angel  who  had  visited  me  the  over  night 
stood  at  my  side.'  The  angel  drew  the 
attention  of  the  astonished  Smith  to  a 
fact  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  discover 
for  himself,  namely,  the  presence  of  the 
*  infernal  host.'  We  will  quote  Smith's 
own  words.  The  angel  said,  '  Look !' 
'  And  as  he  thus  spake,  I  beheld  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  surrounded  by  his 
innumerable  train  of  associates.'  •The 
saint  gazed  his  fill,  the  enemy  evincing 
no  disposition  to  commence  the  conflict. 
The  devils  evidently  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  Smith,  and  he  manifested 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  what  to 
make  of  them.  The  angel  treated  the 
saint  with  an  explanation,  followed  by  a 
long  sermon.  The  majority  of  the  sooty 
host  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake.  They  saw  no- 
thing in  Smith,  viewed  in  the  light  of  an 
enemy,  to  justify  their  extensive  prepa- 
rations.     In    fact,    Satan,    seeing    how 


things  stood,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  dark  host  rose  up  like  an  exhalation, 
hung  for  a  moment  like  a  black  cloud 
over  the  fair  earth,  and  gradually  dis- 
appeared, leaving  Smith  master  of  the 
field. 

The  saint  was  then  directed  to  cover 
the  plates  up  again  as  he  found  them,  and 
received  the  promise  that  he  should 
fetch  them  another  time.  It  was  not 
till  the  22nd  of  September,  1827,  that  he 
was  allowed  possession  of  them.  He 
encountered  many  difficulties  in  getting 
them  home,  but  experienced  no  sort  of 
trouble  in  translating  them  into  English. 
They  turned  out  to  be  the  sacred  history 
of  a  '  remnant  of  the  children  of  Israel,' 
or  the  '  American  Indians,'  written  in 
Egyptian  characters.  With  the  plates 
were  deposited  an  old  pair  of  spectacles, 
by  looking  through  which  the  hierogly- 
phics were  metamorphosed  into  good 
gospel  English.  Mr.  S.,  when  he  had 
completed  the  translation,  caused  it  to  be 
published  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
thus  struck  the  final  blow  at  Satanic  so- 
vereignty on  earth. 

Those  who  peruse  this  narrative  may 
demur  to  the  supplementary  matter 
which  our  historian  supplies,  but  those 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  that  modern 
Moees,  who  exhumed  the  new  Tables  of 
the  Law,  must  have  observed  the  serious 
elisions  in  the  narrative  with  which  he 
favoured  the  learned  world —  elisions  left 
unsup  plied  by  his  renowned  disciple  and 
commentator  Orson  Pratt.  What  has 
been  deferentially  rendered  herein,  may 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  '  Joseph 
Smith's  Entire.'  That  which  Martineau, 
Parker,  and  others  have  done,  with  so 
much  applause  by  Jesus  Christ,  namely, 
idealised  his  life  a  little,  is  here  in  a 
slender  way  attempted,  in  the  matter  of 
the  sayings,  doings,  and  career  of  the 
Martyr  of  Nauvoo. — Ed. 
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^ur  platform. 

From  which  anjr  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  ei pound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 

PROBABLE  PROOF  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  SOUL, 


SiRj — The  astonishing  phenomena  I  have  lately  witnessed  in  Dr.  Darling's  ex- 
periments, in  what  he  calls  Electro-biology ^  have  suggested  to  me  an  argument  for 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  popularly  so  termed.  Of  course  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  marvellous  results  of  mesmerism  in  its  various  stages.  In  clairvoyance, 
for  instance,  the  spirit  of  the  patient  seems  to  leave  him  and  wander  abroad  to 
other  and  distant  regions.  Pray  inform  us,  through  a  note  in  your  Reasoner,  do 
not  these  phenomena  tend  to  favour  the  idea  of  an  existence  apart  from  the  body  ? 
I  feel  assured  you  are  too  candid  to  reject  a  truth,  however  much  it  may  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  preconceived  and  warmly-cherished  principles.  There  may 
be  various  ways  of  accounting  for  the  strange  facts  brought  before  us,  though  the 
law  of  nature  by  which  they  are  regulated  is  evidently  unknown  even  to  Dr. 
Darling  himself. 

I  have  not  entered  into  any  of  the  particulars  of  this  gentleman's  experiments, 
presuming  that  you  have  witnessed  them  for  yourself,  or  read  a  detailed  account 
in  the  Zoist  or  some  other  publication.  If  not,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  send- 
ing some  account  of  these  new  miracles,  or  a  new  help  to  account  for  the  old  ones. 

R.  A. 

P.S. — E.  Johnson  says,  somewhere,  that  *  Man  is  an  electro-nervous  pile  at- 
tached to  a  locomotive  machine,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the  agency  of  the  ner- 
vous pile,  the  pile  itself  being  excited  to  action  by  the  agency  of  things  external 
to  itself,  but  with  which  it  is  in  connection  and  contact.' 

[Our  correspondent  does  us  no  more  than  justice  in  supposing  that  we  should 
readily  admit  any  evidence  in  favour  of  views  opposed  to  our  own.  The  pheno- 
mena in  question  has  not  come  under  our  notice  in  that  form  in  which  we  could 
form  an  opinion  of  the  kind  R.  A.  alludes  to  ;  but  if  he  will  draw  up  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  argument  flowing  therefrom,  we  shall  be  happy  to  insert  it, 
which  will  enable  others  to  judge  as  well  as  ourselves. — Ed.] 

THE  SECULAR  EDUCATIONAL  MEETING  IN  DERBY. 


Sir, — I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  our  public  meeting  on  secular 
education,  held  in  our  Town  Hall.  The  chair  was  taken  by  our  late  mayor. 
The  first  speaker  was  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Crosskey,  Unitarian  minister.  His  speech 
was  full  of  good  sentiment  respecting  how  such  a  secular  school  should  be  con- 
ducted. He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Beggs,  late  mayor,  from  Leicester :  he,  too,  made 
an  excellent  speech  in  favour  of  free  education  for  all.  Then  an  opponent  arose  ; 
his  speech  was  delivered  in  a  tone  which  I  know  not  how  to  describe  so  as  to  con- 
vey an  idea  to  you,  but  I  shall  call  it  doubly  pious  and  trebly  sanctified  ;  he  spoke 
very  much  against  the  present  movement.  It  was  the  Rev.  —  Owen,  General  Bap- 
tist (not  the  Rev.  R.  Owen).  He  was  followed  by  another,  the  Rev.  J.  Gawthorns,  a 
Calvinist,  who  spoke  at  considerable  length,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  except  to 
oppose  the  thing  in  all  its  bearings.  When  he  sat  down  another  Reverend  got 
up.  With  so  many  Reverends  we  hardly  could  have  expected  anything  very 
passable ;  but  we  had  a  glorious  meeting  nevertheless.  The  last-mentioned 
Reverend  was  Mr.  Baynes,  a  General  Baptist,  from  Nottingham  j  and  he  made  a 
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noble  speech,  both  in  the  manner  of  delivery  and  in  the  sentiments  uttered — 
thoroughly  exposing  the  errors  of  the  two  former  speakers.  He  said  it  was  a 
general  thing  in  schools  to  teach  creeds,  which  he  decidedly  objected  to ;  and  he 
advocated  the  right  of  every  child  to  have  an  education  free,  and  quite  distinct 
from  religion.  He  said  that  he  would  oppose  the  establishment  of  any  public  school 
where  any  kind  of  religion  was  taught;  he  would  not  so  much  as  even  allow  the 
Bible  to  be  introduced.  He  was  asked  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  whether  he 
would  allow  that  book  to  be  introduced,  and  he  distinctly  said  no— and  gave  this 
reason,  that  when  anything  was  put  before  a  child  to  learn,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  it  explained,  and  if  the  Bible  was  introduced  it  must  be  explained,  and  some 
would  explain  it  one  way  and  others  in  a  different  way,  therefore  he  would  exclude 
it  altogether.  B,  Hagen. 

PERPLEXITY    OF    A    PIOUS    MOTHER. 


Alas  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun. — Hood. 

Sir, — In  the  supplement  to  the  Times  of  December  20th,  I  found  the  following 
curious  advertisement,  which,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  note  by  the  readers  of  the 
Heasoner.  The  state  of  religion  amongst  the  metropolitan  churches  must  be  far 
from  healthy,  and  the  '  drum  ecclesiastic'  very  much  out  of  tune,  to  draw  forth 
such  a  quiet  but  cutting  sarcasm  as  this  : — *  The  House  of  Prayer. — The  mother 
of  a  young  family,  who  wishes  her  children  to  grow  up  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity  and  harmony,  rather  than  in  that  of  controversy  and  discordj  will  feel  very 
grateful  to  any  one  who  will  inform  her  of  any  church  in  London  where,  on  Sunday, 
there  is  divine  worship,  either  morning  or  afternoon,  and  no  sermon.  Address  to 
A.  B.,  post-office.  High-street,  Portland -town.' 

I  am  afraid  the  '  mother  of  a  young  family'  has  little  chance  of  finding  what 
she  desires,  especially  just  now  when  every  clergyman  in  the  land  seems  anxious 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  lighting  the  torch  of  religious  and  sectarian  hatred  in 
the  hearts  of  his  congregation.  The  advertiser  had  better  keep  her  *  young 
family  '  away  from  all  *dens  of  thieves,'  for  'evil  communication  '  may  corrupt 
whatever  of  '  good  manners  '  they  may  have  picked  up  elsewhere.  The  duty  of 
brotherly  love  and  universal  charity  can  be  as  well  taught  at  home,  and  perhaps 
better,  than  at  any  church  in  the  world. 

December,  1850.  F.  G. 

MR.    GAMSBY'S    REPLY    TO    MR.   LAMB'S    LECTURE    IN 

SUNDERLAND 


SiE,— In  consequence  of  Mr.  Lamb's  declining  the  discussion  to  which  he  was 
invited,  the  committee  of  Free  Inquirers  considered  it  necessary  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  in  the  School  of  Industry,  on  December  13th.  At  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  my  last  letter,  which  appeared  in  No.  237  of  the  Reasoner,  was  read,  by 
way  of  explaining  the  purpose  for  which  the  meeting  was  convened — when  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Gamsby,  to  refute  the  arguments  and  assertions  of 
Mr.  Lamb.  Towards  the  close,  the  lecturer  was  frequently  interrupted  by  parties 
putting  questions  quite  out  of  place,  and  not  at  all  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Chapman  came  forward  to  defend  Mr.  L.,  and  ad- 
vanced arguments  which  caused  some  useful  discussion.  He  (Mr.  C.)  considered 
that  Mr.  L.'s  arguments  had  not  been  refuted,  and  were,  he  believed,  incapable  of 
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refutation.  Our  friend  Mr.  Stoker  put  some  sharp  and  pertinent  queries  to  Mr. 
C,  vhich  elicited  from  him  that  he  had  not  heard  more  than  half  of  Mr.  Gamsby's 
lecture— that,  although  he  believed  in  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  he  could  not  tell 
what  form  nor  attributes  he  possessed,  nor  did  he  believe  that  any  man  was  able  to 
define  what  God  was ;  to  which  Mr.  Stoker  very  tritely  replied,  that  if  all  Christians 
came  to  the  same  indefinite  conclusions  respecting  their  Deity,  ^Mm/5  would  have 
very  little  cause  to  quarrel  with  them. 

On  Dec.  17th,  Mr.  Lamb  delivered  his  second  lecture  in  refutation  of  atheism. 
At  the  close,  several  questions  were  put,  which  Mr.  L.  declined  answering,  because 
the  parties  were  not  prepared  to  debate  the  question  at  length.  Mr.  L.  at  length 
*  condescended,'  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men  who  were  present,  to  reply — 
which  was,  however,  only  an  evasion  of  the  question.  Mr.  Spencer  T.  Hall  was 
present,  and  made  a  few  remarks. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  letter,  but  I  wished  to  illustrate  your 
own  remarks  on  the  evident  desire  of  the  theist  to  shirk  the  question ;  and  also  to 
let  you  and  your  readers  hear  that  the  fi'eethinkers  of  Sunderland  have  aroused 
from  their  lethargy,  and  are  up  and  doing, 

Sunderland.  Veritas. 

TEMPTATIOMS    OF     THE    ^CLERGY. 


'Tis  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  false  maxim,  that  Priests  of  all  Religions  are  the 
same;  and  though  the  character  of  the  profession  will  not,  in  every  instance, prevail 
over  the  personal  character,  yet  it  is  sure  always  to  predominate  with  the  greater 
number.  For  as  chymists  observe,  that  spirits,  when  raised  to  a  certain  height, 
are  all  the  same,  from  whatever  materials  they  be  extracted ;  so  these  men,  being 
elevated  above  humanity,  acquire  a  uniform  character,  which  is  entirely  their  own, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is,  generally  speaking,  not  the  most  amiable  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  human  society. 

Though  all  mankind  have  a  strong  propensity  to  religion  at  certain  times  and  in 
certain  dispositions  3  yet  are  there  few  or  none  who  have  it  in  that  degree,  and 
with  that  constancy,  which  is  requisite  to  support  the  character  of  this  profession. 
It  must,  therefore,  happen,  that  Clergymen,  being  drawn  from  the  common  mass 
of  mankind,  as  people  are  to  other  employments,  by  the  views  of  profit,  the  greatest 
part,  though  no  atheists  or  freethinkers,  will  find  it  necessary,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, to  feign  more  devotion  than  they  are,  at  that  time,  possessed  of,  and  to  main- 
tain the  appearance  of  fervour  and  seriousness,  even  when  jaded  with  the  exercises 
of  their  religion,  or  when  they  have  their  minds  engaged  in  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  life.  They  must  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  give  scope  to  their 
natural  movements  and  sentiments.  They  must  set  a  guard  over  their  looks  and 
words  and  actions.  And  in  order  to  support  the  veneration  paid  them  by  the 
ignorant  vulgar,  they  must  not  only  keep  a  remarkable  reserve,  but  must  promote 
the  spirit  of  superstition,  by  a  continued  grimace  of  hypocrisy.  This  dissimula- 
tion often  destroys  the  candour  and  ingenuity  of  their  tempers,  and  makes  an  irre- 
parable breach  in  their  character. 

If  by  chance  any  of  them  be  possessed  of  a  temper  more  susceptible  of  devotion 
than  usual,  so  that  he  has  but  little  occasion  for  hypocrisy  to  support  the  character 
of  his  profession ;  'tis  so  natural  for  him  to  overrate  his  advantage,  and  to  think 
it  atones  for  every  violation  of  morality,  that  frequently  he  is  not  more  virtuous 
than  the  hypocrite.  And  though  few  dare  openly  avow  those  exploded  opinions, 
that  every  thing  is  lawful  to  the  saints,  and  that  they  alone  have  a  property  in  their 
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goods ;  yet  may  we  observe,  that  theso  principles  lurk  in  every  bosom,  and  repre- 
sent a  zeal  for  religious  obserrances  as  so  great  a  merit,  that  it  may  compensate 
for  many  vices  and  enormities.  This  observation  is  so  common,  that  all  prudent 
men  are  on  their  guard,  when  they  meet  with  any  extraordinary  appearance  of 
religion ;  though  at  the  same  time,  they  confess,  that  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule,  and  that  probibty  and  superstition  are  far  from  being  in- 
compatible. 

Most  men  are  ambitious;  but  the  ambition  of  other  men  may  commonly  be 
satisfied  by  excelling  in  their  particular  profession,  and  thereby  promoting  the 
interests  of  society.  The  ambition  of  the  clergy  can  often  be  satisfied  only  by 
promoting  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  implicit  faith  and  pious  frauds.  And 
having  got  what  Archimedes  only  wanted,  (viz  ,  another  world,  on  which  he  could 
fix  his  engines)  no  wonder  they  move  this  world  at  their  pleasure. 

Most  men  have  an  over-weaning  conceit  of  themselves;  but  these  have  a  pe- 
culiar temptation  to  that  vice,  who  are  regarded  with  such  veneration,  and  are  even 
deemed  sacred,  by  the  ignorant  multitude. 

Most  men  are  apt  to  bear  a  particular  regard  for  the  members  of  their  own  pro- 
fession ;  but  as  a  lawyer,  or  physician,  or  merchant  does,  each  of  them,  follow  out 
his  business  apart,  the  interests  of  these  professions  are  not  so  closely  united  as 
the  interests  of  clergymen  of  the  same  religion  ;  where  the  whole  body  gains 
by  the  veneration  paid  to  the  common  tenets,  and  by  the  suppression  of 
antagonists. 

Few  men  can  bear  contradiction  with  patience,  but  the  clergy  too  often  proceed 
even  to  a  degree  of  fury  on  this  article  :  because  all  their  credit  and  livelihood  de- 
pend upon  the  belief,  which  their  opinions  meet  with  ;  and  they  alone  pretend  to 
a  divine  and  supernatural  authority  ;  or  having  any  colour  for  representing  their 
antagonists  as  impious  and  profane.  The  Odium  Theologicum,  or  theological 
hatred,  is  noted  even  to  a  proverb,  and  means  that  degree  of  rancour,  which  is  the 
most  furious  and  implacable. 

Thus  many  of  the  vices  of  human  nature  are,  by  fixed  moral  causes,  inflamed  in 
that  profession  ;  and  though  several  individuals  escape  the  contagion,  yet  all  wise 
governments  will  be  on  their  guard  against  the  attempts  of  a  society,  who  will  for 
ever  combine  into  one  faction,  and  whilst  it  acts  as  a  society,  will  for  ever  be 
actuated  by  ambition,  pride,  and  a  persecuting  spirit. 

The  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  serious  ;  and  this  is  the  character  required 
of  priests,  which  confines  them  to  strict  rules  of  decency,  and  commonly  prevents 
irregularity  and  intemperance  amongst  them.  The  gaiety,  much  less  the  excesses 
of  pleasure,  is  not  permitted  in  that  body ;  and  this  virtue  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  they  owe  to  their  profession.  In  religions,  indeed,  founded  on  speculative 
principles,  and  where  public  discourses  make  a  part  of  religious  service,  it  may 
also  be  supposed  that  the  clergy  will  have  a  considerable  share  of  the  learning  of 
the  times  :  though  it  is  certain  that  their  taste  in  eloquence  will  always  be  better 
than  their  skill  in  reasoning  and  philosophy.  But  whoever  possesses  the  other 
noble  virtues  of  humanity,  meekness  and  moderation,  as  very  many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  do,  is  beholden  for  them  to  natureor  reflection,  not  to  the  genius  of  his 
calling. — Hume's  Essay, '  Of  National  Character.' 
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The  '  Reasoner'  Propaganda. — To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Reasoner  as 
an  organ  of  Propagandisin,  one  Friend  subscribes  10s.  weekly,  another  Ss.,  two 
Is.  each  weekly,  and  so  on  according  to  ability  and  earnestness.  An  Annual 
contribution  of  One  Shilling  from  each  reader  would  be  easy,  equitable,  nnd  suffi- 
cient. What  is  remitted,  in  whatever  proportion,  is  acknowU-dged  here  and  ac- 
counted for  at  the  end  of  the  Volume.  Acknowledged  in  No.  238  G18s.  Ah"quis 
(the  subscription  noticed  in  a  former  Reasoner),  100s. — W.  J.  B.,  Nos.  9  to  12,  four 
weeks,  403. — A  Friend  of  Reason,  for  the  month  of  December,  203. — W.  E.  B., 
Nos.  7  to  12,  six  weeks,  6s. — C.  H.  J.,  per  publisher,  5s. — J.  W.  Allen,  1  ^ — E.  Cot- 
trell,  Dover  (who  names  it  his  *  first  subscription  but  not  his  last*),  Is. — X.  Y.,  per 
publisher.  Is.— T.  W.  Holme,  3s.  4d.—S.  T.,  Liverpool  (Dec.  18  and  25),  2s.~A 

Jewish  Atheist,  Manchester,  Is. — F.  R.  Young,  Is. — W.  B.,  Camden-town,  Is 

A.  Laidlaw,  Newcastle,  Is.    Total,  801s.  4d. 

*:^*  The  total  receipts  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Reasoner,  including  Sales,  Shil- 
ling List,  &c.,  were  only  £15  lOs.  less  than  the  expenses,  which,  as  we  have 
doubled  the  size  at  Id.,  may  be  considered  good  fortune. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square. — January  5th  [7],  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  '  History  of  Greece.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — January  5th  [7], 
S.  M.  Kydd,  •  Events  of  ISJO.' 

South  Place,  Moorfield«. — Jan.  5th  [Hi  a.tn.], 
W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  will  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.— Jan.  5th  f7],  Mr.  C.  Southwell,  '  Rival 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome.' 

Free  Inquirers'  Society,  British  Cofi^ee  Rooms, 
Edg^eware  Road.— Jan.  5th  [7],  Mr.  H.  Long,  '  On 
Ancient  Persia  and  Assyria.' 

Temperance  Hall,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
— Jan.  5th  [7],  a  Liccture. 

Institute  of  Progress.  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square.  —  January  3rd  f8],  a  Discussion. 
5th  [7i],  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips  Day,  *Oa  Popular 
Theology.' 

South  London  People's  Educational  Institute, 
14,  Great  Guildford  Street,  Borough. —  Jan.  5th 
[7il,  a  Lecture. 


Delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  every 
Saturday. 

THE  LEADER,  a  Weekly  Newspaper.  Price  6d. 
England  is  said  to  be  governed  by  opinion ; 
to  endow  that  power  with  its  fullest  action,  the 
Lbadi!:r  offers  a  systematic  utterance  for  perfect 
freedom  of  opinion,  on  every  subject,  political, 
social,  and  religious.  To  render  itself  an  effective 
organ,  the   Leadek  comprises  all  the  features  of 

a  complete  newspaper,  containing  the  news  of  the 
week,  handled  so  as  to  expand  the  most  interesting 
in  full  and  animated  narrative  .  accurate  commer- 
cial intelligence  ;  reviews  of  current  literature,  not 
only  in  books,  but  in  the  events  and  influences  of 
the  literary  world,  at  home  and  abroad;  fiction, 
and  original  papers,  literary  and  political. 

The  Webkly  Tkibunb  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  Leader,  which  now  records  the  associa- 
tive progress  of  the  week,  English  and  continental. 

For  the  struggling  nationalities  abroad  the 
Leader  offers  a  frank  voice  from  among  theEnglish 
people.  In  its  weekly  page  devoted  to  European 
democracy,  it  offers,  for  the  first  time,  an  afficial 
exposition  of  the  opinions  and  acts  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  European  democratic  party,  in  a 


I  form  of  such  authenticity  as  will  enable  the  piiltlic 
to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  the  adverse 
journals  of  the  day. 

Contributions    have    already    appeared    in    the 

!  Leao2:k  from  the  following  writers: — Thos.  Bal- 
Ia.'atyne,  Charles  Bray,  Luke  Burke,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Crowe,  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Hugh  Dohertv,  F. 
G.  Foxton,  J.  A.  Froude,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  R.  H. 
Home,  Thornton  Hunt,  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  M.A., 
Rev.  E.  R.  Larken,  M.A.,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
G.  H.  Lewes.  Lucio  Mariotti,  Harriet  Martineau, 
David  Masson,  Joseph  Mazzini,  E.  V.  Neale, 
Robert  Owen,  Dr.  Smiles,  John  Stores  Smith,  A. 
Somerville,  F.  W.  Newman,  William  Maccall,  W. 
J.  Birch,  M.A,,  W.  J.  Linton,  and  other  earnest 
writers,  whose  names  have  been  reserved  for  special 
reasons. 

Terms  of  the  Leader  (if  paid  in  advance). 
Quarterly,  6s.  6d. ;  half-yearly,  13s. ;  yearly,  d&\  6s. 

London:  Published  by  Joseph  Clayton,  jun., 
265,  Strand- 


Now  Ready,  No.  8  for  January,  1851. 

q"»KE  FREETHINKER'S  MAGAZINE  and 
1  Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.  Price 
Sixpence.     6*  Pages. 

Contents — The  Inconsistencies  of  the  Church. — 
Recipe  for  a  Highland  Sermon.— The  Political 
Reviewer— I.  Retrospect  of  the  half  century:  its 
lesson  ;  2.  J  he  political  aspect  of  the  '  Papal  Ag- 
gression.' Our  Page  of  statistics.  Spirit  of  the 
Puplic  Press— Down  with  the  Tyrants,  with  hints 
what  to  do  with  them ;  What  has  the  Church  done 
for  the  People?  Letters  1  and  2;  Speech  of  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley,  M.P.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Members  of  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society. 
The  Genuine  Gibbon.  The  Italian  Revolution,  a 
Lecture  delivered  in  Manchester.  The  National 
Charier  and  Social  Reform  Union.  Views  of  Life, 
from  Schiller.  Review  of  Books— Catholicism,  the 
Religion  of  Fear ;  Olive:  a  Novel.  Correspim- 
dence— Conformity  of  the  New  Testament;  Who 
are  the  Scoffers  now  ?  The  Telescope  and  the 
Microscope.  Evil  Effects  ot  Superstitious  Intoler- 
ance. A  Day  of  Rest.  Theology.  The  Professors 
ot  Oweu's  College. 

London  :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 
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We  propose  to  call  this  page  by  the  above  name.  Several  movements  in  which 
we  take  interest,  and  regard  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  to  other  people 
(through  reasoning  from  a  difierent  set  of  principles),  require  notice  at  our  hands. 
An  open  Page  will  furnish  legitimately  this  opportunity. 

The  Freethinker's  Magazine  has  been  enlarged  to  sixty-four  pages,  and  now  ap- 
pears in  a  wrapper.  The  greater  variety  of  articles  it  now  admits,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  subjects  treated  upon,  will  no  doubt  greatly  increase  its  public  accept- 
ability. 

Silescam's  letter  was  given  to  the  editor  of  the  Freethinker. 

K.  S.  asks  us  to  insert  this  prayer  for  him  : — '  Let  me  (K.  S.)  have  a  fair  share 
of  the  miseries  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  man  to  endure.' 

The  Free  Inquirer,  which  has  reached  its  third  number,  has  been  discontinued. 
The  articles  entitled  '  G.  J.  Holyoake  and  Modern  Atheism,'  by  Panthea,  are 
likely  to  appear  in  a  separate  form  completed. 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John- 
street,  Fitzroy-square,  have  issued  a  report  to  its  subscribers,  members,and  friends, 
which  states  that  '  At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Co-operative  Building  Society, 
which  erected  the  Institution,  held  in  February,  1846,  it  was  found  that  the  build- 
ing debt  then  due  was  £1,200,  with  an  annuity  of  £10  per  annum  payable  to  W. 
B.  Saull,  Esq.  Active  steps  were  shortly  afterwards  taken  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  Building  Society,  viz.,  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  £424  due  to  Mr.  Braby's  execu- 
tors, secured  by  the  guarantee  of  the  principal  creditor  of  the  Institution,  and 
also  to  buy  up  Mr.  Saull's  annuity.  Since  that  time,  a  period  of  four  years  and  a 
half,  the  Institution  Committee  have  paid  off  £'742  7s.  3d.  of  their  liabilities.  The 
present  position  of  the  Institution  (Oct.  1850)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  debt 
is  decreased  to  £506.  The  good  offices  and  active  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the 
Institution  are  still  necessary  to  pay  this  off.  The  substantial  support  accorded  to 
the  committee  has  enabled  them  to  preserve  this  Institution  for  the  purposes  of 
"  Free  discussion  and  free  expression  of  opinion  on  all  subjects  of  public  inte- 
rest." This  distinction — of  so  much  importance  in  a  country  confessed  by  its 
Ministers  to  be  *' governed  by  opinion" — this  Institution  has  always  been  proud 
to  preserve ;  and  had  the  committee  no  other  claim  on  public  support  they  would 
deem  this  sufficient.  In  that  exciting  period  through  which  the  country  recently 
passed  they  opened  their  doors  to  the  political  conventions  of  the  working  classes, 
and  afforded  accommodations  to  their  Chartist  brethren,  when  all  places  of  similar 
conveniences  were  closed  against  them.  But  besides  promoting  freedom  of 
opinion,  the  Institution  labours  to  diffuse  popular  knowledge,  without  which  opi- 
nion must  be  inefficient.  To  this  end  the  weekly  lectures  at  the  Institution  are 
maintained;  in  which  a  greater  variety  of  literary,  political,  and  speculative  infor- 
mation, is  communicated  than  in  any  other  Institution  in  London.  The  commit- 
tee are  now  labouring  to  extend  its  scientific  and  educational  classes,  which  they 
hope  to  put  upon  a  footing  of  unquestionable  inefficiency.  They  desire  the  Insti- 
tution to  possess  as  much  instructional,  as  they  believe  it  has  of  moral  utility,  and 
on  this  account  they  bespeak  for  it  the  continuous  interest  of  its  friends,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  district.'  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
President ;  J.  Reed,  Vice-President ;  E.  Truelove,  Secretary. 

London:    Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row. — Wednesday,  January  1st,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being;  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  AGITATION  FOR  REPEALING  THE  TAXES 

ON  KNOWLEDGE. 


O 


Some  unusual  demands  upon  my  time  this  week,  in  attendance  on  public  meetings 
and  the  Chartist  Executive  Committee,  have  prevented  the  preparation  of  an  article 
which  I  hope  to  give  in  the  next  number,  upon  the  'Aspect  of  Christian  Socialism.' 

The  divided  state  of  the  Chartist  world  at  the  present  time  renders  it  doubtful 
what  course  can  be  usefully  pursued,  with  respect  to  the  National  Charter  and 
Social  Reform  Union,  and  the  Conference  of  that  Union  announced  for  January  has 
been  postponed  a  month. 

Being  requested  by  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee,  jointly  with 
Mr.  Collet,  to  state  their  case  to  the  public  meeting  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern, 
on  Thursday  night,  I  attended  and  did  so.  The  party  who  appeared  there  to  ask  the 
Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  alone,  were  headed  by  Mr.  Cowan,  M.P.  for  Edinburgh, 
supported  by  Peter  Borthwick,  Esq.,  John  Cassell,  Esq.,  and  others — Mr.  George 
Huggett  being  secretary.  The  Times  is  in  error  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  meeting, 
there  being,  I  think,  200  more  persons  present  than  it  states.  Mr.  Borthwick 
laid  down  so  exclusive  a  rule  for  conducting  the  meeting,  that  the  chairman  ruled, 
as  I  understood  him,  that  no  amendment  should  be  proposed.  But  he  readily  ac- 
ceeded  to  the  meeting's  wish  that  I  should  be  heard. 

I  put  it  to  the  honourable  gentleman,  Mr.  Borthwick,  whether  it  was  competent 
for  him  to  ask  the  support  of  that  meeting,  and  it  not  be  competent  in  the  meet- 
ing to  have  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  ?  I  admitted  to  the  Chair  that  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  one  who  moves  an  amendment  to  be  regarded  as  though  he  repre- 
sented an  opposition ;  but  I  trusted  to  the  penetration  no  less  than  to  the  courtesy 
of  gentlemen  on  the  platform,  not  to  put  such  a  construction  upon  what  I  was 
requested  to  propose.  As  an  'amendment'  was  the  technical  name  which  an  addition 
to  a  resolution  generally  bears,  my  amendment  ought  to  be  called  an  enlargement 
or  amplification  of  the  business  of  the  Chair.  I  proposed  that  the  repeal  of  the 
penny  stamp  on  the  newspaper,  and  the  advertisement  duty,  be  included  in  their 
demands.  Their  movement,  to  be  successful,  must  be  national,  popular,  and 
generous — must  include  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  command  their  sympa- 
thies. My  additions  would  do  that,  and  elevate  it  above  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
mere  trade  question. 

It  was  clear  that  thf^y  intended  good  to  the  people  to  come  out  of  their  move- 
ment. Their  names  guaranteed  it — their  characters,  their  efforts,  their  words 
there,  their  professions  elsewhere,  guaranteed  it ;  could  they  therefore  object  to 
that  proposition  which  went  to  augment  the  good  they  intended  ?  When  men 
mean  well,  Dr.  Johnson  assures  us  the  more  they  mean  the  better.  The  Newspaper 
Stamp  Abolition  Committee  already  existed,  to  obtain  also  the  repeal  ot  the  paper 
duty; and  should  the  platform  persist  in  their  separate  efforts,  they  would  commit 
the   political   fault  which,   as   politicians,   they  knew  was  unpardonable — that   of 
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forming  a  new  party  unnecessarily.  We  already  had  so  many  pM'ties,  that  we 
had  nothing  carried.     We  wanted /r««  newspapers. 

Our    popular   politics   are    ineffective,    because   not  English.      The  working 

•classes  import  their  political  programmes  from  France,  their  political  cries  being 

unfamiliar  to  the  ears,  and  somewhat  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  the  English 

nation.     Why  we  have  so  little  home  growth  is,  that  we  can   have  no  home 

culture. 

The  evil  which  besets  the  working  classes,  is  the  want  of  political  knowledge 
and  social  news.  Penny  Magazines,  Pictorial  Shaksperes,  Household  Words,  and 
Working  Man's  Friends,  elevate  them  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  but  they 
wanted  that  instruction  which  will  guide  them  from  serfdom  to  freedom — relieve 
them  from  political  dependence  and  social  degradation.  Parliament  refuses  them 
political  rights  not  because  they  have  not  read  Chambers's  Journal,  or  the  National 
Cyclopaedia,  but  because  they  are  ignorant  of  political  government  and  political 
philosophy.  The  newspapers  of  the  rich  have  no  interest  in  teaching  them  this  ; 
they  do  not  teach  them  this,  and  they  could  not  reach  them  at  their  present  price 
if  they  did.  The  rich  can  have  papers,  but  the  poor  cannot.  It  is  not  possible 
for  the  poor  to  establish  a  newspaper.  None  knew  that  better  than  the  gentlemen 
on  the  platform.  The  people  were  condemned  to  inferior  guidance,  and  I  de- 
manded why  they  should  be  for  ever  condemned  to  feed  on  the  garbage  of  politics 
and  be  reproached  for  the  depravity  of  their  tastes  ?  The  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  would  create  work  truly,  and  the  repeal  of  the  other  duties  would  create  more. 
But  was  more  work  the  only  thing  wanted  ?  Let  the  members  of  parliament  pre- 
sent look  in  the  faces  of  the  working  men  in  that  meeting,  and  say  whether  they 
were  not  too  much  worked  already  for  health  or  improvement.  Political  know- 
ledge would  help  them  to  the  secret  of  living  upon  less  work,  and  then  they  could 
leave  a  surplus  for  the  unemployed  to  do.  Mr.  Borthwick  was  naturally  anxious 
that  we  should  not  jeopardise  his  movement — should  he,  without  consideration, 
jeopardise  ours?  We  remember  *he  time  when  500  persons  were  imprisoned  to 
obtain  untaxed  newspapers.  The  Whigs  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ears, 
and  broke  it  to  our  hopes.  They  kept  on  the  penny  stamp,  which  made  the  free 
newspaper  impossible  to  the  people.  Many  then  present  suflfered  in  the  old  move- 
ment, and  we  stood  there  with  the  arrears  of  18  years'  disappointment;  and  would 
gentlemen  on  the  platform  deny  our  right  to  plead  that  they  paused  before  they 
went  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  ask  for  less  than  we  needed,  thus 
giving  the  prestige  of  their  political  influence  against  us?  After  other  remarks  I 
proposed  the  amendment  because  it  tends  to  make  this  movement  National,  popu- 
lar, and  generous ;  because  it  elevates  it  from  the  narrowness  of  Trade  consider- 
ations to  the  dignity  of  including  large  public  interests;  because  it  avoids  the 
political  fault  and  disastrous  example  of  creating  unnecessarily  a  new  party; 
because  it  nationalises  political  progress ;  because  it  not  only  helps  the  poor  ad- 
vertiser, and  gives  the  workman  work  and  knowledge,  but  aids  him  in  the  attain- 
ment of  freedom  and  competence — and  does  all  this  without  diminishing  the 
chances  of  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  one  duty  which  the  original  motion  contemp- 
lates. 

Mr.  Collet  followed,  by  an  admirable  speech,  taking  the  financial  side  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  amendment, 
which  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  report,  on  account  of  its  ability  and  directness. 
Mr.  Cowan,  the  chairman,  gracefully  suggested  that  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted  as  the  resolution  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  carried  with  one  dissentient. 
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We  trouble  our  readers  with  this  much  to  remind  them  that  our  Subscription 
requires  about  150  sixpences  to  complete  it,  and  this  would  be  a  good  time  to 
make  it  up.  G.  J.  H. 

THE  VALUE  OF  LESLIE'S  FOUR  CRITERIA. 

Onb  of  th«  most  boasted  arguments  in  favour  of  the  miraculous  Bible  stories,  and 
which  is  said  to  amount  to  an  absolute  demonstration  of  their  truth,  is  that  known 
as  the  criterion  argument,  which  will  be  found  in  Leslie's  *  Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Deists.'  Although  the  sophistry  has  been  exposed  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Reasoner,  we  will  recapitulate  the  four  principal  criteria,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a  simple  illustration  of  their  futility.  Leslie  says  that  although  there  may 
be  facta  in  favour  of  which  these  four  marks  cannot  be  produced,  and  which  are, 
nevertheless,  undoubtedly  true,  yet  whatever  has  all  these  four  criteria  cannot  be 
false.  It  is  required,  first — that  the  fact  be  a  sensible  fact,  such  as  men's  outward 
senses  can  judge  of.  Secondly — that  it  be  notorious,  or  performed  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  Thirdly — that  there  be  memorials,  monuments,  actions,  or  customs 
kept  up  in  commemoration  of  it.  And  fourthly — Uiat  such  monuments  or  cus- 
toms commence  with  the  fact. 

It  is  triumphantly  stated,  by  writers  on  the  Evidences,  that  Dr.  Gonyers  Mid- 
dlfiton  searched  for  twenty  years  for  an  event  possessing  the  four  criteria,  and 
which  could  yet  be  proved  to  be  false,  and  searched  in  vain.  He  might  have  found 
in  the  East^  among  nations  quite  as  civilised  as  the  Syrians  were  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, numerous  pretended  events  commemorated  by  annual  ceremonies,  purporting 
to  have  commenced  with  the  fact,  and  implicitly  believed  by  the  religious  of  those 
countries,  and  yet  so  insanely  ridiculous  as  not  to  merit  a  moment's  consideration 
from  an  educated  European.  As  there  is  no  existing  monument,  memorial,  or 
custom,  intended  to  commemorate  any  one  of  the  miracles  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
we  will  examine  a  modern  instance,  and  try  to  estimate  what  such  a  monument 
would  be  worth,  as  a  criterion  of  truth,  if  it  did  exist. 

Every  one  has  read  or  heard  of  the  gallant  defence  of  the  French  ship  Vengeur, 
in  Lord  Howe's  action  of  the  Ist  June,  1794 ;  how  she  fought  till  not  a  mast  would 
stand,  and  till  more  than  half  her  crew  were  killed  or  wounded;  and  how,  when 
riddled  with  shot,  she  gradually  submerged  plank  by  plank,  the  crew  deliberately 
launched  forth  the  broadside  from  every  gun  the  water  left  uncovered  ;  and  how,  . 
at  last,  they  left  the  sunken  lower  decks  to  serve  the  guns  above,  and  determined 
to  die  rather  than  yield  to  the  British ;  they  kept  the  Republican  ensign  flying  on 
the  stump  of  a  mast,  fired  a  salvo  with  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  level  with  the 
water,  and  sank  repeating  their  patriotic  cries  of '  Vive  la  Nation,'  and  *  Vive  la 
Republique !'  Immediately  on  the  receipt,  in  Paris,  of  the  dispatches  giving  the 
account  of  the  battle,  this  glorious  devotion  excited  so  much  adnairation  in  the 
minds  of  the  Convention,  that  they  ordered  a  naval  statue  of  a  punken  vessel,  the 
model  of  the  Vengeur,  to  be  placed  in  the  Pantheon,  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the 
remembrance  of  the  superhuman  courage  and  constancy  of  the  crew  of  the  un- 
fortunate ship. 

Now  here  we  have  all  the  four  criteria,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  wondrous  in- 
stance of  contempt  of  death:  first — it  was  a  sensible  fact,  the  situation  of  the  ship, 
the  actions  of  the  crew,  and  the  shouts  of  the  sinking  heroes  could  be  seen  and 
heard  by  the  crews  of  both  the  hostile  fleets ;  secondly — it  was  notoriously  and 
openly  done,  if  one  man  in  the  fleet  saw  and  heard  these  things  hundreds  must 
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have  done  so ;  thirdlj-^a  memorial  was  instituted  to  commemorate  it ;  fonrtbl j 
— the  memorial  commenced  with  the  fact ;  but  it  must  be  added  that,  fifthly — the 
whole  story  was  a  downright  imposture  from  the  beginning.  The  Vengeur,  after 
a  most  gallant  defence,  being  in  a  sinking  state,  struck  her  flag;  a  great  number 
of  the  crew  were  sared  by  the  English  boats  while  she  was  filling,  and  those  that 
sank  with  the  ship,  as  any  other  mortal  men  would  hare  done  under  such  circum- 
stances, uttered  the  most  piteous  shrieks  and  cries  for  assistance.* 

The  story  was,  and  is,  so  implicitly  and  fervently  believed  in  France,  that  we 
may  well  imagine  a  Vengeur  banquet,  at  which  the  first  goblet  should  annually  be 
quaffed,  to  the  immortal  memory  of  the  heroes  of  the  1st  June.  Would  such  an 
annual  celebration  induce  us  any  the  more  to  believe  in  the  reported  event  t 
What  does  the  annual  Waterloo  banquet  prove  now  ?  It  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  battle  occurred,  but  it  in  no  way  tends  to  prove  the  numerous  interesting 
and  wonderful  events  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  that  battle,  many  of  which, 
however,  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt.  The  Waterloo  banquet  does 
not  prove  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  really  made  use  of  the  words,  *  Up,  guards, 
and  at  them  !'  Nor  does  it  prove  that  Shaw,  the  life-guardsman,  killed  a  dozen  of 
French  curiassiers  with  his  own  sword.  And  the  annual  celebration  of  Qood 
Friday,  though  it  may  be  admitted  to  prove  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  reason  for  doubting  that  such  a  probable  event  occurred,)  can  in  no 
measure  increase  the  credibility  of  the  miraculous  darkness,  of  the  rending  of  the 
veil  of  the  temple,  or  the  appearance  of  ghosts  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 

Undeoimub. 

RECOGNITION    OF    OPPONENTS. 


Mb.  Blythe,  of  Bermondsey,  sends  a  long  letter  of  personalities,  asking  me  to 
print  them  because  I  have  said  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  perso- 
nalities. True,  but  I  have  not  said  that  a  man  was  bound  to  keep  a  paper  to  publish 
them  in — holding  himself  responsible  for  publishing,  at  his  own  expense,  whatever 
it  might  please  another  to  write.  If  the  writer  will  pay  for  his  effusion  as  an 
advertisement,  I  will  publish  it.  To  show  him  that  I  have  no  '  fear '  of  it,  I 
request  him  to  get  it  published  in  the  most  influential  paper  he  can.  Mr.  Blythe 
complains  that  I  notice  every  thing  said  against  me.  This  is  not  true.  I  only 
notice  those  persons  and  papers  where  I  think  mistakes  have  been  unintentionally 
made,  and  the  correction  of  which  may  tend  to  set  the  views  we  maintain  in  a 
more  accurate  light.  We  have  no  right  to  complain  of  misrepresentations  if  we 
do  not  correct  them  where  we  can  do  it  usefully.  As  Mr.  Blythe,  however,  may 
be  right  in  his  objection  to  my  noticing,  as  he  thinks,  eveiy  personality  addressed 
to  me,  I  perhaps  cannot  do  better  than  commence  the  wholesome  reformation  he 
wishes  to  bring  about,  by  not  noticing  any  farther  what  he  has  written  himself. 

G.  J.  H. 

•^  The  testimony  of  enemies  might  also  be  adduced,  in  future  ages,  to  bolster  up  this 
fiction :  all  the  contemporary  English  newspapers  repeated  the  French  account  without 
iU  Being  contradicted  ;  and  it  has  been  inserted  in  many  English  histories,  including 
the  *  History  of  the  French  Revolution,'  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  did  not  obtain  the 
evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  story  until  some  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  that  great  work.  He  then  exposed  the  origin  and  history  of  the  imposture, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  *  Frazer's  Magazine,'  now  included  in  his  '  Miscellaneous 
Works.'  ' 
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The  Heterodox  Caaie. — Cardinal  Wiseman  is  to  hare  no  sinecare  of  it.  Gentle 
and  ungentle  challenges  to  controversy  come  upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  latest 
comer  is  a  lady,  and,  as  becomes  a  man  bom  in  Spain  of  Irish  parentage,  his 
eminence  will  doubtless  have  the  gallantry  to  give  her  precedence.  The  quarrel 
between  Lady  Morgan  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  not  exactly  new,  but  it  has  never 
been  fairly  fought  out.  The  expression  of  the  lady  that  gave  offence  was  uttered 
in  her  '  Italy,'  a  publication  not  of  the  most  recent  date.  It  was  called  in  question 
by  Cardinal  Wiseman  at  least  as  long  ago  as  1830.  This  literary  duello  has  hung 
fire  most  unaccountably.  Still,  as  her  ladyship  declares  that  she  is  now  anxious 
for  the  fray,  his  eminence  can  scarcely  refuse  to  give  her  satisfaction.  The  point 
at  issue  is  one  of  some  importance  for  his  eminence's  church.  The  head  of  the 
Romish  church  claims  not  only  to  sit  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  in  a  figurative  sense ; 
he  professes  to  be  in  possession  of  the  identical  chair  which  the  apostle  honoured 
by  sitting  in  it.  This  relic  is  preserved  and  shown  in  the  Vatican  basilic.  Lady 
Morgan  has  impugned  its  authenticity.  This  her  ladyship  has  done  on  the 
strength  of  an  anecdote  related  to  her  by  Denon.  When  the  French  armies,  under 
Napoleon  the  Great,  took  possession  of  Rome — somewhat  after  the  same  fashion  as 
French  armies  lately  took  possession  of  it  under  Napoleon  the  Little — Denon, 
ChampoUion,  and  others,  set  to  scrutinise  the  relics  of  antiquity  therein  preserved, 
with  a  prying  curiosity  of  which  the  devout  Italians  were  incapable.  Among  other 
articles  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  uncased,  wheeled  into  the  light,  scrubbed,  and 
dusted.  The  result  was  about  as  deplorable  as  the  scouring  of  Scriblerus's  shield 
by  his  housemaid.  On  the  apostle's  chair  was  discovered  an  inscription  in  Cufic 
characters  declaring  that  'There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet ' — 
rather  an  awkward  confession  of  faith  to  be  enshrined  in  the  Vatican.  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  then  a  nameless  priest,  undertook  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  the 
relic;  the  attempt  is  understood  to  have  been  his  first  literary  effort.  In  no 
measured  language  he  rebukes  the  fair  scoffer;  argues  that  the  chair  is  just  such  a 
one  as  a  Roman  senator  might  have  been  expected  to  present  to  a  saint;  and 
maintains  that  there  are  distinct  proofs  of  its  existence  in  its  present  place  from 
the  time  it  came  into  the  saint's  possession,  to  the  present  day.  Our  contemporary, 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  has  installed  himself  umpire  and  judge  of  this  gentle 
passage  of  arms  between  a  priest  and  a  lady,  is  evidently  disposed  to  adjudge  the 
victory  to  the  former.  He  objects  to  Lady  Morgan  that  there  is  *  no  contemporary 
evidence'  that  the  chair  was  examined  by  the  French  savans.  This  is  true,  and 
yet  it  appears  to  us  that  the  difficulty  could  be  easily  got  over  by  a  process  that 
would  spare  much  waste  of  words  and  ink.  The  chair  itself,  we  presume,  is  still 
in  existence  :  let  it  be  tried  by  a  jury  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Let  Lady  Morgan  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  each  name  an  equal  num* 
ber  of  acute  and  learned  antiquarians  to  proceed  to  Rome  and  examine  the  chair. 
It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  an  idle  curiosity  that  we  propose  this  alter- 
native.  If  the  chair  really  be  so  heterodox  as  to  make  the  declaration  attributed 
to  it  by  Lady  Morgan,  it  is  high  time  that  it  should  cease  to  desecrate  the  place  it 
occupies.  Who  knows  but  the  misfortunes  to  which  the  Popes  have  been  sub- 
jected under  the  Napoleons,  uncle  and  nephew,  may  be  a  punishment  for  their  al- 
lowing this  infidel  piece  of  furniture  to  maintain  such  an  honourable  position  ? — 
Daily  News  of  last  week. 

The  Apfsal  of  the  'English  Republic.'— Bj  this  time  many  of  our 
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readers  will  probably  have  seen  the  English  Republic,  the  new  monthly,  edited  by 
W.  J.  Linton.  For  those  who  have  not,  we  quote  some  passages  which  express 
with  great  force  the  appeal  of  the  editor  : — *  "  To  all  who  share  onr  faith  :  To  all 
those  who  think  that  every  divorce,  even  for  a  time,  between  thought  and  action 
is  fatal :  To  all  those  who  feel  stirring  within  their  hearts  a  holy  indignation  against 
the  display  of  brute  force  which  is  made  in  Europe,  in  the  service  of  Tyranny  and 
Falsehood  :"  Working-men  !  I  appeal  to  yon.  To  you  first,  because  among  you, 
victimised  but  not  yet  vitiated  by  the  selfishness  of  Trade,  I  have  found  that  clear- 
ness and  integrity  of  soul,  the  simplicity  of  the  loving  nature,  which  enables  you 
almost  intuitively  to  comprehend  great  principles,  and  courageously  to  devote  your 
lives  to  their  realisation  :  Students,  Artists,  and  Men  of  letters  !  I  appeal  to  you. 
To  yon  who  pride  yourselves  upon  a  generous  education,  you  by  your  daily  studies 
introduced  to  a  companionship  with  the  illustrious  of  the  great  Republic  of  Genius, 
who  have  learned  even  from  the  lips  of  the  wisest  of  all  time  those  heavenward  as- 
pirings which  should  sanctify  your  lives  as  priests  of  Truth,  raising  you  above  the 
commonness  of  mean  and  cowardly  thoughts  :  Young  Men  !  who  yet  trust  the 
inspiration  of  hope,  whose  souls  are  pure,  whose  days  are  not  yet  bowed  and 
crippled  by  the  ignoble  yoke  of  a  huckstering  egotism,  where  hearts  are  not  yet 
eat€n  out  by  commerce,  who  yet  are  able  to  believe  and  love  and  dare — to  yon 
also  I  appeal :  Which  of  you,  who  have  read  these  Letters,  will  join  me  in  an  en- 
deavour to  spread  their  principles  yet  further,  to  commence  the  propagandism  of 
faith,  to  throw  wide  the  seed  for  our  harvest  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with 
every  detail,  with  every  bearing  of  the  argument,  nor,  still  less,  that  yon  should 
adopt  my  phraseology.  Look  beyond  word-faults  and,  it  may  be,  cloudy  reason- 
ings, to  the  principles  themselves  j  and  say  if  you  can  subscribe  to  them.  Then 
join  me  to  begin  the  foundation  of  the  English  Kepublic'  [This  appeal  may  be 
profitably  responded  to,  by  the  formation  of  Kepublican  Committees  in  the  various 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  We  cannot  accord  with  the  language  in  which  the  editor 
often  clothes  his  ideas,but  the  excellence  of  the  principles  he  will  maintain,  the  re- 
liance that  may  be  placed  upon  the  exposition  he  will  furnish,  and  the  value  of 
the  new  and  pure  republicanism  he  will  introduce  to  his  readers,  will  give  a  great 
value  to  this  magazine,  which,  by  the  way,  is  got  up  in  that  taste  Mr.  Lipton  al- 
ways displays,  and  which  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  illustrates  the  compatibility  of 
artistic  refinement  with  the  broadest  enunciation  of  political  progressive  theories. 3 

Poetical  Pbateb  Book. — A  new  view  of  the  duties  of  a  Poet-Laureate  has 
lately  sprung  to  light,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  omnibus  chat  of  two  ladies  of  a 
certain  age.  They  considered  that  if  the  Common  Prayer  Book  should  ever  be 
revised,  no  one,  not  even  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  should  be  allowed  to  meddle  with 
it,  except  the  Poet-Laureate.  *  Consider,'  said  one  of  them,  'what  a  delightful 
New-New- Version  of  the  Psalms  we  should  hare  !' — Leigh HtmVs  Journal,  No.  5. 

What  is  Teuth  ?— What  is  Truth  ?  The  question  has  recurred  to  every  mind 
that  ever  thought,  and  left  it  doubting  and  discontented.  Knowledge  teaches  us 
not  to  know  :  the  search  after  Truth  satisfies  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  find.  Every 
step  that  we  advance  in  intelligence  serves  only  to  contract  the  circle  of  our  science 
and  rebuke  our  credulity.  Education  has  much  more  of  wnlearning  than  of  learn- 
ing in  it.  The  bitter  but  wholesome  fruit  of  cultivated  intelligence  is  the  discovery 
that  there  is  little  Truth  yet  ascertained,  and  that  the  work  of  Philosophy  and 
Science,  for  many  a  year  to  come,  must  be  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  error  witk 
which  ignorance  has  obstructed  the  pathway  to  knowledge. — From  the  London 
Literary  Journal :  the  Critic 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHER   TRIUMPHING  OVER  DEATH.* 


The  work  which  bears  the  above  title 
has  attained  a  large  sale,  having  already 
arrived  at  the  seventh  edition.  It  is  set 
oat  as  bearing  a  peculiar  significance, 
challenging  attention  by  reason  of  its 
aim  at  the  presentation  of  a  new  aspect 
in  death-bed  histories.  The  volume  is 
ushered  forth  arrayed  in  crimson,  to 
champion  for  Zion's  glory.  Not  alone 
the  Christian  is  it,  but  the  Christian  phi- 
losopher triumphing  over  death. 

The  old  stockpiece  of  death-bed  rou- 
tine was  fast  going  out  of  repute,  and 
might  very  prudently  be  left  with  plenty 
of  length  to  *  do'  for  itself;  but  in  these 
dull  days  a  production  of*  novel  features 
with  surprising  effects,*  that  attracts 
attention,  and  deserves  it,  if  for  no  other 
than  the  laudable  consideration  of  no- 
velty ;  thousands,  we  perceive,  are  drawn 
to  it,  we  amongst  the  number,  and  as  the 
old  proverb  goes,  '  needs  must  when  the 
crowd  drives.'  Listen  now  to  the  pre- 
lude of  the  biographer,  we  take  him  on 
his  own  showing. 

*  Dr.  Gordon's  is  not  a  case  of  one 
suddenly  wrought  upon  in  the  hours  of 
nature's  emergency,  a  case  of  mere  ex- 
citement and  self-delusion  such  as  we  too 
often  see  and  hear  of;  it  is  the  case  of  a 
man  of  literature  and  science,  a  man  of 
talent  and  study,  thought  and  investiga- 
tion, becoming  a  little  child  and  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  to  learn  what  he 
could  learn  nowhere  else.  It  is  the  case 
of  one  who  had  overestimated  the  value  of 
human  attainments,  brought  to  the  deli- 
berate conviction  that  they  were  all  as 
dross  and  dung  compared  with  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  and  him  crucified.' 

The  challenge  is  very  plain,  calling 
upon  all  infidels,  sceptics,  and  atheists  to 
accept  Christianity  on  the  assurance  that 
it  is  in  nowise  incompatible  with  philo- 
sophy, since  a  man  'of  talent  and  at- 
tainments,' in  short  a  philosopher,  ac- 
cepted it. 

Dr.  Gordon,  *  death-conqueror  '  and 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  was  a  physician  practising 

♦  The  Christian  Philosopher  Triumph- 
ing over  Death.  A  narrative  of  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  the  late  William  Gordon, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  of  Kingston-upon-Hull.  By 
Newman  Hall,  B.A.  Seventh  edition. 
London  :  J.  Snow.     1 850. 


at  Hull ;  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
various  political  movements,  always  pro- 
moting what  he  thought  to  be  the  cause 
of  popular  progress  ;  free  trade,  educa- 
tion, extension  of  the  suffrage,  peace, 
and  other  kindred  questions,  found  in 
him  an  earnest  advocate.  His  courtesy, 
kindness,  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  won  their  affection  and  con- 
fidence, so  that  alike  in  his  professional 
capacity,  and  as  a  popular  lecturer,  he 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes  of 
his  fellow-townsmen.  After  his  death 
the  people  erected  to  his  memory  a  white 
marble  obelisk,  twenty-five  feet  high, 
with  this  inscription  : — *  Erected  by  pub- 
lic subscription  to  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam Gordon,  M.D.,  the  People's  Friend. 
Ob.  Feb.  7,  1849.    ^tat  47.' 

We  must  here  narrate  a  beautiful  in- 
stance of  tender  affection.  *  Daring  two 
years  that  his  daughter  was  at  school  in 
London  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  write  to  her,  generally  enclosing 
with  his  letter  some  botanical  specimen 
with  a  few  sentences  of  explanation.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  these  grateful 
illustrations  of  character,  gaining  our 
admiration  and  respect,  reminding  us 
that  whatever  differences  of  opinion  we 
may  hold,  however  varied  may  be  our 
education,  experiences,  customs,  and  ha- 
bitudes, there  is  nevertheless  one  com- 
mon centre  of  sympathy,  that  *  we  have, 
all  of  us,  one  human  heart,' 

From  the  personal  characteristics  let 
us  now  pass  to  his  recorded  creed  and 
opinions,  and  investigate  his  imputed 
triumph.  It  is  not  without  regret  that 
we  perceive  in  this  biography  evidence 
of  unveracity,  not.  we  would  hope  or  in- 
timate, the  result  of  conscious  misrepre- 
sentation, but  attributable  rather  to  the 
blinding  influence  of  those  preposses- 
sions which  so  often  olothe  eager  de- 
sires with  the  aspect  of  realisation.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  narrative  the  frequent  re- 
iteration that  *  it  is  a  most  important 
feature  in  the  case  that  this  was  no 
death-bed  repentance.'  His  relatives, 
however,  are  continually  expressing  anx- 
iety as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  Chris- 
tianity ;  questions  put  to  him  evince  the 
general  doubt  among  those  who  knew 
him  :  even  on  his  death-bed  they  remind 
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him  of  the  willingness  of  Christ  to  save 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  though  he  the  mo- 
ment previous  had  said,  *  Tell  them  all 
what  Christ  has  done  for  my  soul.  He 
is  waiting  for  me;  I  am  very  happy. 
Christ  is  all.  Say  to  my  friends  how 
much  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  their 
prayers.'  The  willingness  of  Christ  to 
save  at  the  eleventh  hour  being  men- 
tioned, he  rejoined,  *  Ah  !  but  it  has  not 
been  the  eleventh  hour  with  me.'  Yet 
this  does  not  satisfy  them,  for  they  again 
and  again  manifest  mistrustful  anxiety; 
and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  on  his 
death-bed,  within  a  few  days  of  his  de- 
cease, was  the  first  time  he  had  partaken 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  biographer 
intimates, '  that  he  was  not  earlier  known 
to  be  such  a  Christian  is  accounted  for 
by  his  character,  his  disposition  to  prove 
all  things  before  he  declared  his  convic- 
tions.' This  is  merely  'fencing  the  doubt,' 
for  it  appears  that  his  relatives  were  un- 
easy on  the  matter,  although  they,  if 
any,  would  have  been  perfectly  aware  of 
that  disposition.  We  are  sensible  of 
a  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator  to 
present  his  friend  as  he  was  known  in 
public  life,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
claim  him  as  an  exemplar  of  evangelical 
gospelism.  Thus  it  is  stated  : — '  When 
asked  whether  his  present  feelings  on  re- 
ligion had  altered  his  views  respecting 
the  political  engagements  of  his  former 
life,  he  replied,  "  Certainly  not ;  were  I 
to  recover  I  should  do  as  I  have  done  in 
those  respects,  only  more  enthusiasti- 
cally than  ever,  as  the  cause  of  truth 
and  human  happiness."'  This  assur- 
ance was  doubtless  rather  unpalatable  to 
his  hearers,  at  least  to  the  clergyman ; 
some  perhaps  held  views  in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Gordon's  ;  the  biographer  there- 
fore could  not  courteously  suppress  so 
emphatic  a  declaration,  and  happily  he 
sees  a  means  of  educing  good  out  of 
evil,  and  introduces  the  following  com- 
ment. *  This  is  very  important  as  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  his  religious 
testimony,  which  would  have  been  less 
valuable  had  all  his  conclusions  on  other 
topics  been  shaken.  It  might  have  been 
said  that  bodily  debility  had  aflfected  his 
mind,  that  he  thought  morbidly  on  every 
point,  and  that  therefore  little  could  be 
deduced  from  the  confessions  he  made 
of  a  religious  nature.'  All  which  is 
perfectly  gratuitous  to  those  who  are  not 
enraptured  with  the  delusion  that  Dr. 
G.  was  a  philosopher.    It  seems  to  have 


been  so  grand  an  aflFalr  for  these  evan- 
gelicals to  have  laid  hold  on  a  philoso- 
pher, that  they  know  not  how  to  make 
enough  of  it.  What  sort  of  philosophising 
the  hero  was  capable  of,  will  be  seen  in 
specimens  we  shall  presently  give.  In 
another  position  of  regard  the  comment 
is  worthless,  for  any  person  of  moderate 
information  is  aware  that  to  be  insane 
on  one  point,  and  yet  reasonable  on 
others,  is  most  common  in  the 'annals  of 
lunacy.  But  let  that  pass;  it  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Gordon's  political  views  were 
more  '  ultra'  than  his  biographer  likes  to 
make  prominent,  fearing  to  oflfend  the 
orthodox,  and  consequently  to  weaken 
the  estimate  of  authority  which  it  is 
sought  to  establish  tor  Dr.  G.'s  judg- 
ment as  a  Christian  philosopher;  there- 
fore it  is  said,  '  He  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  all  warfare  was  a nti- Chris- 
tian and  inhuman,  and  often  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  any  good  men 
could  fight,  as  the  precepts  of  Christ 
seemed  to  him  so  decidedly  to  condemn 
the  practice.'  He  said,  *  How  wonder- 
ful that  men  can  go  to  war.  How  could 
I  die  now,  hoping  God  would  forgive  me, 
if  I  did  not  forgive  them,  but  sought  to 
kill  them  in  battle  ?'  And  then  how 
very  naive  is  the  caution  of  the  clergy- 
man. '  The  reader  is  again  reminded 
that  he  is  not  asked  to  admit  that  all 
these  opinions  which  Dr.  Gordon  advo- 
cate^i  were  truth,  but  only  that  they  were 
so  regarded  by  himself.^  Would  they 
allow  us  only  to  insert  one  word  ? — *  re- 
ligious'— and  read  *  religious  opinions.' 
How  absurd,  though,  to  suppose  that 
religion  has  anything  to  do  with  opinions 
—  politics,  religion,  and  opinions  are 
three  separate  and  distinct  particulars, 
and  yet  they  are  not  three  particulars, 
but  one  particular.  We  cannot  for 
the  life  of  us  write  orthodoxly,  and  must 
fain  leave  it,  lest  we  get  deeper  in  dis- 
grace. The  case,  albeit,  to  our  sim  plicity, 
is  after  this  fashion.  The  working  man 
or  sceptic  student  being  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  Newman  Hall.  *  Here  is  a  man 
of  eminent  talent,  one  who  has  read 
deeply  and  studied  ardently,  who  is 
conversant  with  science  and  polemics,  and 
philosophies,  yet  HE  testifies,  and  in  the 
face  of  death,  to  their  utter  insufficiency 
unless  united  with  vital  Christianity.  Is 
the  judgment  of  such  a  man  to  be  des- 
pised ?  yet  HE  accepted  the  gospel  of 
grace,  and  meekly  learnt  the  truth  as  it 
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is  in  Jesus.  What  need  of  harassing  in- 
vestigations, take  his  word  for  it,  and — ' 
*  Yes,  very  true,'  quietly  interposes 
the  listener,  *  he  was  a  good  man,  was 
Dr.  Gordon ;  I  remember  how  forcible 
were  his  lectures  in  favour  of  peace,  and 
free  trade,  and  universal  suffrage,  and 
thought  how — '  '  Ah  !  but  my  friend, 
in  respect  of  those  topics,  free  trade  and 
the  like,  his  judgment  was  faulty.  He'— 
^Of  course,  of  course — he — yes'  {Exeunt 
at  oblique  angles.) 

This  vaunt  of  a  Christian  philosopher's 
triumph,  this  prestige  of  a  philosophic 
mind,  where  is  its  value  ?  Why  the 
book  is  the  strongest  evidence  against 
itself — disproves  altogether  the  very 
point  it  was  penned,  printed,  and  pub- 
lished to  prove. 

In  truth,  in  reading  the  following 
illustrations  of  the  doctor's  ratiocination 
many  will  wonder  at  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions put  forth  to  the  title  of  philo- 
sopher, unless  they  suspect  with  our- 
selves that  the  heterogeneous  compound 
Christian-philosopher,  has  an  esoteric 
signification,  not  to  be  apprehended 
beyond  the  gospel  circles,  where  grace 
aboundeth. 

We  will  now  present  the  reader  with 
a  conversation  between  Dr.  G.  and  a 
mechanic; — Dr.  G.  '  Did  you  ever  see  a 
locomotive  engine  ?'  M.  '  Yes.'  Dr. 
G.  *  It  is  a  delusion  ;  it  is  not  a  reality. 
May  you  not  be  deceived  ?  A  body  only 
occupies  a  space  equal  to  itself.'  M. 
'Well.'  Dr.  G.  'It  cannot  hold  two 
spaces  at  one  and  the  same  time.'  M. 
*Well.'  Dr.  G.  'Get  that  into  your 
head.'  M.  '  I  see  your  meaning.'  Dr. 
G.  *  A  body  cannot  move  where  it  is,  and 
it  cannot  move  where  it  is  not — there- 
fore, it  does  not  move  at  all.'  M.  *  Ah 
that  is  a  good  argument,  and  sound,  too.' 
Dr.  G.  '  This  argument  was  employed 
3000  years  ago,  and  it  is  unrefuted  yet.' 
And  so,  patient  reader,  was  this,  for  all 
we  know  — at  least,  as  school-boy  logic, 
it  is  of  immemorial  antiquity :  '  A  cat 
has  one  more  tail  than  no  cat ;  no  cat 
has  two  tails  ;  ergo,  a  cat  has  three  tails.' 
Are  we  to  suppose  the  doctor  guilty 
of  dishonesty,  in  duping  his  listener 
with  such  sophistry  ?  Yet  he  puts  such 
forth  as  illustrative  of  the  folly  of  rea- 
soning, or  rather  to  show  that  we  do  not 
need  reasoning,  but  may  accept  Chris- 
tianity as  divine  truth  without  question. 
The  doctor  continues  :  *  The  grand 
evidence  of  the  gospel  is  its  adaptation 


to  our  wants  ;  learned  lectures  on  the 
evidences  —  the  external,  I  mean  —  do 
little  or  no  good.  To  feel  Christ  here 
in  my  heart  is  the  argument.  Read  the 
Bible,  simply  as  it  is,  and  believe  it — 
take  the  words  as  they  are,  and  not 
reason.  Reason  only  perplexes.  1  rea- 
soned, but  it  was  in  vain.  It  is  a  proof 
to  me  that  book  is  divine,  because  reason 
never  could  have  written  it.'  Query, 
are  the  scriptures  of  Johanna  Southcote 
or  of  Mormon  divine  ?  They  are,  we 
believe,  '  about  as  clear  as  mud  ;'  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  established  criterion 
of  inspiration.  That  inward  witness, 
'  feeling,'  is  the  argument  ever  used  in 
support  both  of  folly  and  wisdom,  for 
various  speculative  opinions,  for  the 
defence  of  many  sensations,  sympathies, 
and  antipathies  ;  but  that  is  no  proof 
that  they  are  just  and  beneficent,  and, 
except  in  Christian-philosophising ,  is  not 
recognised  as  valid.  For  on  that  plea — 
and  that  pre-eminently — is  it  that  every 
fanaticism  has  its  hold.  Flagellants, 
Quietests,  Jumpers,  Shakers,  Millerites, 
Muggletonians,  and  the  thousand-and- 
one  kindred  chippings  of  Christianity, 
lay  claim  to  the  testimony  of  this  *  inward 
witness,'  that  cannot  be  dislodged  either 
by  logic  or  persecution.  That  actual 
experience  of  religion  is  its  strongest 
proof,  Dr.  Gordon  illustrates  after  this 
fashion  :  *  Take  an  electrical  machine; 
prove  to  the  bystander  that  the  wire  is 
charged,  and  that  by  touching  it  he  will 
receive  a  shock.  The  evidence  and  ex- 
planation would  be  a  long  process ; 
would  it  not  be  a  speedier  mode  of 
attaining  conviction  to  touch  the  wire 
and  receive  the  shock  ?'  To  this  he 
likens  Christianity,  '  which,  however 
mysterious,  if  the  questioner  will  by 
faith  touch  for  himself,  he  will  at  once 
have  an  inward  witness  which  no  sophis- 
try can  shake.'  Mark  that  now !  A 
brilliant  specimen,  we  take  it,  of  electri- 
city transmuted  to  Christianity  by  the 
patent  evangelical-pervicacious-phi/osophi- 
calistic-and-porraceous-dicatoptric  process  ! 
Again,  another  specimen  from  the  same 
artist :  'All  things  are  incomprehensible, 
yet  we  presume  to  reason  about  religion. 
We  know  not  what  an  infinitesimal  atom 
of  matter  is.  We  can  conceive  of  its 
infinite  division — and  yet  every  particle 
must  have  its  upper  and  under  sides. 
We  know  not  the  end  of  space  nor  the 
end  of  time.  We  know  nothing,  and 
yet  we  reason.    We  must  come  to  the 
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Bible  as  little  children,  then  tre  shall 
hnow.^  Exquisite  !  marvellons  lucidity  I 
All  things  are  incomprehensible,  yet  we 
reason  on  religion.  *We  must  come  to 
Christ,  then  we  shall  know,'  and  by 
parity  of  deduction  how  beautifully  it 
follows.  An  atom  is  incomprehensible ; 
we  must  come  to  Christ,  and  then — ah  ! 
then — we  shall  know  all  about  it.  What ! 
and  are  then  incomprehensible  facts  and 
incomprehensible  opinions  Siamese  twins 
— one  and  indissoluble,  henceforth,  now, 
and  for  ever  ?  Verily  and  of  a  surety 
they  are,  for  Dr.  Gordon  has  come  to 
Christ,  and  he — why  he  knows  all  about 
incomprehensibilities.  No,  we  must  not 
reason  against  religion,  only  reason  /or 
it—  that  is  quite  legitimate.  Oh  the 
meekness  of  the  Christian ! — the  very 
bravado  of  humility  ! 

Here  is  another  righteous  gasconade : 

*  I  would  not  listen  to  a  preacher  whose 
life  was  inconsistent,  though  he  were  wise 
as  Solomon.'  We  turn  over  a  few  pages 
and  find  this  incident:  'What  fools,' 
said  Dr.  G.,  '  men  are  for  caring  so  much 
for  the  world.  What  folly  there  is  in  seek- 
ing money.  The  care  to  get  it  and  then 
the  care  to  keep  it !  the  abject  degrada- 
tion of  it ;'  not  long  after  we  find  :  *  A 
poor  woman  stopt  at  the  door  to  ask  after 
him,  she  was  very  poor,  almost  a  beggar.' 
Dr.  G.  is  told  of  it,  and  he  replies, '  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  her — I  like  to  be 
remembered  by  the  poor,  much  better 
than  by  the  rich  ;'  and  so  he  contents  him- 
self with  words  when  comforts  and  luxury 
are  surrounding  him,  and  '  she  almost  a 
beggar.^    A   relative   writes,   and   says: 

*  Sinners  among  whom  I  am  the  chiefest 
of  the   chief.'     Dr.   Gordon   interposes, 

*  No,  I  am  the  chief,  write  to  him  in  reply, 
that  I  am  the  greatest  sinner.'  The 
Devil  cannot  be  more  ambitious  than  the 
Christian  for  this  superiority.  *Now, 
then,  stand  up  every  one  ot  you;  the 
dirtiest  boy    shall  have   this   apple.' — 

*  Please  sir,  I  am  I  I  am  !  I  am  !' — every 
one  foremost  in  the  emulation  of  dirt. 
Is  there,  then,  no  dearer  pride,  than  the 
pride  of  reason  ?  Let  the  records  of  th© 
saints  of  every  Church  testify-^-we  need 
no  other  answer. 

One  more  extract  and  we  have  done, 
leaving  the  crimson  bound  volume,  with 
its  portrait  of  the  philosopher,  to  tho&e 
who  abound  in  the  felicity  of  unthinking, 
unquestioning  faith.  '  Some  meet  death 
without  tear,  because  they  are  thought- 


less and  consider  not  the  momentonsness 
of  it ;  or  superstitions,  and  rely  on  fri- 
volous ceremonies  to  prepare  themselves 
for  it ;  or  self-righteous,  and  by  a  vain 
esteem  of  their  own  merits,  think  them- 
selves, in  justice,  secure  from  all  penal 
consequences  of  it  j  or  sceptical,  and  by 
the  theory  of  sleep,  or  annihilation,  take 
away  the  terror  of  it.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  such  men  should  meet  death 
with  little  dread.'  Here,  at  length,  is 
the  acknowledgment  that  other  feelings 
than  those  supplied  by  religion  enable 
men  to  die,  devoid  of  terror.  Our  clergy- 
man proceeds,  saying  :  *  Dr.  G.,  enter- 
taining the  most  ample  and  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  solemn  consequences  of 
dying,  conscious  of  guilt  himself,  as  lie 
was  convinced  of  the  stern  integrity  of 
the  judge  before  whom  he  must  be  tried, 
he  could  still  anticipate  the  approach  of 
what  some  call  the  King  of  Terrors,  as 
that  of  a  welcome  friend' — and,  yet,  in 
another  page.  Dr.  Gordon  is  said  to  ex- 
claim :  *  I  shall  never  tee  Death,  that  mon- 
ster so  often  talked  of,  it  is  Ckriti  V  Then 
we  would  ask  what  is  the  value  of  this 
title,  *The  Christian  philosopher  tri- 
umphing over  Death  V  During  the  last 
ten  minutes,  and  parallel  with  the  pre- 
ceding query,  we  have  by  some  strange 
unaccountability  of  mental  association 
been  perplexed  with  the  endeavour  to 
solve  another  equally  momentous  pro- 
blem. *  Of  what  use  is  a  compass  with- 
out aneedle,and  which  way  does  it  point?' 
At  this  stage  of  mystification,  twiddling 
unconsciously  over  leaf  after  leaf,  we  hit 
upon  the  triumph  at  last — this  must  be 
it — there  cannot  be  the  ghost  of  a  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  a  doubt  about  it,  for  it  is 
printed  across  the  page  in  large  capitals : 

'I    AM   A    MASS    OF     CORRUPTION     AND 

REVEL     IN     THE     ATONEMBMT.'      There  ! 

wilt  thou,  O  Infidel,  close  thine  ears  ? 
Art  thou  not  almost  persuaded  to  be  a 
Christian  ?  Seest  thou  not  how  the 
Scriptures  are  fulfilled,  which  saith  '  the 
dog  returneth  to  his  vomit  again,  and  the 
sow  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire  V 

That,  remember,  is  Christian  philosophyl 
after  which,  a  fragment  of  genuine  phi- 
losophy must  needs  be  acceptable.  In 
this  quaint  saying  of  *  Old  Sir  Thonoas 
Browne,'  lies,  as  we  think,  the  philosophy 
of  death,  all  else  valuable  that  can  be 
said  being  an  expansion  of  the  same  : — 
'  The  long  habit  of  living  indisposetb  us 
to  dying.' 
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<dur  platform. 

M>ntroTert  our  opinioni 
rn,  if  tending  to  the  R 

LETTER  FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  SCOTT,  OF  NORWICH, 


From  vrhich  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


Sir, — As  you  have  thought  proper  to  publish  an  account  of  your  lecturing  at 
Norwich,  and  have  introduced  me  to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  correct  one  or  two  of  your  mistakes,  and  to  supply  a  little  of  the  lack 
of  information,  of  which,  were  I  one  of  your  disciples,  I  should  certainly  be  dis- 
posed to  complain.  You  say  I  was  angry.  This  I  distinctly  deny,  and  it  is 
denied  by  others  who  were  present.  You  farther  intimate,  that  the  result  of  what 
I  said  was  probably  less  satisfactory  than  I  had  anticipated,  as  I  turned  to  go 
away  several  times  before  your  final  rejoinder.  That  I  turned  to  go  away  is 
true  enough,  but  that  it  was  owing  to  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  what  I 
had  said  is  anything  but  correct.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  this,  that  I  had  fixed  you 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  from  which,  though  you  struggled  hard,  you  were  un- 
able to  escape,  and  from  which  you  never  will  be  able  to  escape. 

Had  I  been  in  your  place,  I  would  either  have  made  no  reference  to  the  lecture, 
or  I  would  have  reported  something  that  passed.  Your  not  having  done  so,  but 
given  a  one-sided  account  of  the  matter,  leaves  great  room  for  persons  shrewdly  to 
suspect  that  the  objections  to  your  statements  were  neither  weak  nor  foolish,  and 
that  your  replies  were  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  you  would  have  your  readers 
believe. 

For  the  information  of  your  readers,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  them, 
that  in  the  course  of  your  lecture  you  described  popery  to  be,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  a  system  of  oppression  and  tyranny  and  cruelty — in  fact,  the  vilest  thing  on 
earth ;  and  then  you  said  popery  was  the  most  perfect  type  of  Christianity. 

I  called  on  you  to  prove  that  statement,  and  to  show,  if  popery  is  the  most  perfect 
type  of  Christianity,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  where  the  Bible  is  freely  circulated, 
and  read  and  regarded  by  the  people,  that  there  popery  cannot  prosper;  but 
where  the  Bible,  as  in  popish  countries,  is  not  circulated,  and  the  people  are 
ignorant  of  its  contents,  there  popery  prevails  and  triumphs. 

Why  does  the  pope  forbid  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures,  but  because  they 
utterly  condemn  the  arrogance,  the  priestcraft,  the  tyranny,  and  the  cruelty  for 
which  popery  is  the  avowed  and  determined  advocate  ?  If  popery  were  the  most 
perfect  type  of  Christianity,  what  could  be  mora  suicidal  on  the  part  of  the  papacy 
than  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  the  only  book  which  contains  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ? 

Such  was  the  substance  of  my  objection  to  your  statement,  to  which  you  could 
furnish  no  satisfactory  reply.  If  you  have  found  one  since,  I  shall  bo  glad  to  be 
furnished  with  it ;  and  I  am  sure  those  who  attended  as  your  friends  would  be 
glad  also.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  farther,  as  I  shall  send  you,  in  a  few  days,  a 
tract,  which  is  now  passing  through  the  press,  in  reference  to  your  lecture. 

Wishing  you  may  not  only  see,  but  renounce,  your  errors, 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Norwich,  December,  1850.  Thomas  Scott. 

[We  have  to  apologise  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  for  the  non-insertion  of  his  letter 
last  week,  which  matter  we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  insert  prevented.  What 
Mr.  Scott  says  about  not  being  angry  shall  pass  ;  I  will  not  retain  my  impression 
against  his  assertion.    Mr.  Scott  has  since  published  a  pamphlet,  the  title-page  of 
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which  states  it  to  be  in  reference  to  Mr.  Holyoake's  lectare.  When  we  come  to 
notice  this  pamphlet,  written  in  Mr.  Scott's  cooler  moments,  the  reader  will 
see  what  ground  I  had  for  supposing  that  the  rev.  speaker  had  either  lost  his 
temper  or  his  courtesy.  As  Mr.  Scott's  pamphlet  includes,  I  believe,  the  argument 
of  his  letter,  I  shall  reply  to  it  when  I  receive  the  copy  he  is  kind  enough  to  pro- 
mise. A  friend  has  sent  me  one,  but  I  prefer  waiting  for  the  one  Mr.  Scott  will 
forward,  as  an  author's  copy  commonly  contains  some  emendation  after  the  first 
impression  has  been  given  to  the  public.  I  will  only  add  now,  that  were  I  to 
report  everything  said  in  the  discussions,  a  single  Reasoner  would  often  not  contain 
the  matter  of  a  single  night ;  but  in  any  case  in  which  an  opponent  considers  that 
I  fail  to  represent  his  case,  I  cheerfully  accord  insertion  to  his  own  report  of  it — 
as  I  do  now  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott's — that  those  who  read  may  judge  between  us. 
-G.  J.  H.] 


LETTER    FROM    MR.    DEAN,    OF    NORWICH 


Me.  Editoe, — In  your  last  number  of  the  Reasoner  you  State  That  after  Mr. 
Scott  retired  a  Person  arose  Who  said  he  was  a  Sunday  School  Teacher  I  beg  to 
correct  you  Sir  for  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind  but  you  say  I  looked  as  Though  I  was. 
Will  you  kindly  Inform  your  Readers  in  your  next  number  what  The  Distinguishing 
mark  is  in  a  Sunday  School  Teacher,  and  Then,  I  had  that  well  known  Evangelical 
Dash  in  my  manner  &c,  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  you  Presume,  Perhaps  you  will 
explain  that  also,  but  you  say  That  I  said  I  had  been  an  Infidel  but  did  not  state 
what  kind  of  an  Infidel  Now  Sir  I  think  its  a  Pity  your  Memory  Do  not  serve 
you  better  I  certainly  said  That  as  you  are  now  So  was  I  in  Days  Gone  by.  There- 
fore I  Think  it  would  have  been  Superfluous  to  say  what  kind  of  an  Infidel  I 
was,  for  had  you  Exercised  your  Reason  you  would  have  known  what  kind  of  an 
Infidel  I  was  formerly  but  Sir  you  Did  not  Inform  your  Readers  That  at  the 
Meeting  you  Recommended  The  Study  of  both  sides  of  a  question,  before  giving  a 
Judgement,  had  you  done  so  they  would  naturally  ask  Why  you  give  your  own 
Statement  of  the  Case,  Treat  me  Sarcastickly  and  Withold  my  remarks  altogether, 

Mr  Holyoake  I  Beg  to  Subscribe  myself  yours 

London  very  Respectfully 

James  Dean 
Norwich  Dec  24  Magdalen  Street 


[For  the  reason  that  I  publish  Mr.  Scott's  letter  above,  I  publish  Mr.  Dean's. 
He  declares,  that  he  did  not  say  he  was  a  Sunday  School  Teacher;  certainly  he 
ought  not  to  be  one,  judging  from  the  above  letter,  which  we  print  with  all  its  gar- 
niture of  capitals.  If  Mr.  Dean  did  not  say  he  was  a  Sunday  School  Teacher,  mj 
ears  very  much  deceived  me;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  above  letter  Mr. 
Dean  does  not  say  that  he  was  not  such  a  teacher.  Will  he  deny  being  a  Sunday 
School  Teacher  ?  Because,  after  the  letter  given  above,  we  are  carious  to  know. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  '  Evangelical  dash'  I  need  not  say  more.  I  solicit  Mr. 
Dean  to  reconsider  what  I  have  written  in  the  report  he  refers  to,  and,  if  that 
fails  to  satisfy  him,  he  must,  like  Burns, 

*  Pray  some  power  the  gift  would  gie  him 
To  see  himsel  as  ithers  see  him.' 

It  escaped  my  observation,  that  Mr.  Dean  said  '  he  was  once  what  I  am  now,'  or  1 
should  have  required  him  to  explain  himself.  I  should  have  demanded  of  him  a 
statement  of  my  views,  that  I  might  know  whether  his  report  of  himself  was  a 
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correct  one.  I  am  positive  Mr.  Dean  cannot  state  mj  case,  which  wonld  be  easy 
for  him  to  do  if  erer  he  understood  it,  and  as  he  says  held  my  opinions.  His  letter 
above  is  given  precisely  as  he  sent  it,  in  order  that  we  may  judge  the  genuineness  of 
any  reply  he  may  make  on  this  head.  Mr.  Dean's  complaint,  that  I  did  not  pub- 
lish the  statement  of  his  case,  I  hope  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  publication  of 
the  letter  with  which  he  now  favours  us.  The  same  illiterateness  was  manifested 
in  his  speeches  which  the  reader  will  observe  in  his  letter.  Instead  of  his  re- 
proaching me  for  the  silence  I  observed,  he  ought  rather  to  thank  me  for 
saving  him  from  that  exposure  which  he  has  now  seen  fit  to  make  of  himself.— 
G.J.  H.] 


LETTER  FROM  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  '  CREED  OF  ERROR.' 


SiK, — In  your  notice  of  the  '  Creed  of  Error,'  in  No  238  of  the  Reasoner,  you  in- 
timate that  one  of  the  publishers  has  personally  interested  himself  in  getting  it  out. 
I  need  only  to  say,  that  neither  Mr.  Partridge  or  Mr.  Oakey  knew  of  its  existence 
until  it  appeared  in  proof.  Not  that  they  feel  the  less  interest  in  promoting  its 
circulation  to  counteract  the  influence  of  errors  manifestly  injurious  to  the  well- 
being  of  society.  For  the  so-called  'rudeness  of  the  language,' I  hold  myself 
responsible.  I  adopted  *|)?atn  speaking^  in  preference  to  the  plausible  causticity 
pervading  the  pages  of  your  *  Logic '  and  Reasoner.  If  the  *hits '  are  too  hard,  it 
is  because  an  error- warped  conscience  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  force  of  truth. 

Trusting  to  your  candour  for  the  insertion  of  this. 

I  remain,  &c.,  « 

December  18,  1850.  The  Author 

[The  author  of  the  '  Creed  of  Error'  overlooks  the  circumstance  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  plain  speaking — true  speaking  and  false  speaking,  both  of  which  may 
be  perspicuous,  both  *  plain'  enough,  but  only  one  is  right.  Our  author  adopts 
the  wrong.  There  is  much  *  plain  speaking'  which  is  simply  unjust  speaking. 
Our  author's  skill  lies  in  this  last  direction.  The  complacency  with  which  he  calls 
the  calumnies  he  has  written  *  hard  hits,'  I  will  not  at  present  disturb.  Very 
shortly  I  will  make  a  brief  examination  of  his  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  the 
»"  Hard  Hits"  of  the  Author  of  the  "  Creed  of  Error." ' 

MR.  HODGSON'S  LECTURES  IN  BRADFORD. 


Sir, — The  walls  of  this  town  were  lately  placarded  with  bills  informing  the 
public  that  a  Mr.  Hodgson  would  deliver  a  course  of  five  lectures  m  the  Teetotal 
Hall,  on  the  subjects  *  God  is  a  Spirit,'  '  The  True  Shepherd,'  *  Mount  Sion  the 
City  of  the  Great  King,'  '  The  Book  of  Mormon,'  '  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ.' 
Discussion  being  invited,  I  resolved  to  attend  the  first  lecture  and,  if  I  found  my- 
self in  the  spirit,  use  a  few  of  those  arguments  which  you  supply  me  with  week 
after  week.  Hence,  on  Monday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  I  was  at  the  proper  place 
at  the  proper  time. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  lecturer  being  apparently  a  man 
possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  knowledge,  I  expected  to  find  a  crowded  house ;  but 
was  very  much  disappointed,  and  also  in  finding  that  the  lecturer  ought  to  have 
been  in  any  place  save  on  the  platform.  He  had  an  idea  that  he  might  be 
persecuted. 
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What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  could  give  utterance  to  such  nonsense  as 
this — *  To  prove  the  Garden  of  Eden  you  must  go  into  the  valley  of  dry  bones ;' 
and  again — '  I  have  heard  that  the  Mormons  and  the  infidels  say  that  there  is  no 
God  but  a  God  of  Nature  V  I  think  you  would  say— or  rather,  I  think  Mr,  Tre- 
velyan  would  say — *  the  man  is  certainly  extra-insane.'  This  was  a  sample  of  the 
man.  Several  persons  spoke,  and  all  agreed  that  their  night  was  wasted,  and  the 
Chairman  concurred  therein.  M.  R. 

POLITICAL  &  SOCIAL  TRACT  SOCIETY— ITS  PURPOSES  &  CLAIMS. 

The  efforts  ot  the  above  Society  being  directed,  among  other  things,  to  the 
rationalisation  of  theology,  the  Reasoner  legitimately  and  cheerfully  records  a 
statement  of  its  exertions  and  progress. 

The  half  yearly  general  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  on  December  15th, 
at  the  Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  Like  most  similar 
societies,  it  has  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter — notwithstanding  it  is  in  a  very 
favourable  position.  But,  unlike  many  societies,  it  has  avoided  running  into  debt. 
There  may  be  a  time  when  a  committee  is  justified  in  speculating  beyond  its 
income,  but  this  society  desires  not  to  discover  that  period. 

Three  new  tracts  have  been  issued  since  the  last  general  meeting,  and  15000 
have  been  printed.  Communications  have  been  opened  with  various  parts  of  the 
provinces,  and  tracts  have  also  been  sent  to  Scotland.  In  Hyde  a  tract  society  has 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  one  at  John  Street,  where  several  thou- 
sands of  tracts  have  been  sent.  In  order  to  ensure  a  regular  supply,  some  of  the 
tracts  have  been  stereotyped,  and  therefore  parties  can  obtain  these  tracts  at  any 
time.  The  subscription  to  this  society  is  one  penny  per  week.  The  tracts  are 
sold  at  Is.  3d.  per  100,  which  is  the  cost  price.  The  six  tracts  that  are  now  out 
are  as  follows : — 1.  The  Labour  Question.  2.  Should  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge 
be  Abolished?  3.  Grim  Religion.  4.  God  and  the  Bible.  5.  Social  Respon- 
sibility.    6.  Rationalism,  the  Legitimate  Opponent  of  Catholicism. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  is  continually  issuing  tracts  asking  the  startling 
question — '  Are  you  prepared  to  Die  V  The  Political  and  Social  Tract  Society, 
deeming  it  of  more  importance  that  persons  should  know  how  to  UvCy  issued  the 
tract  on  the  *  Labour  Question,'  which  shows  how  men,  by  co-operation  and  asso- 
ciation, may  achieve  their  own  social  emancipation.  As  men,  before  they  can  be- 
come good,  must  be  enlightened,  the  tract  in  favour  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Taxes 
on  Knowledge  was  printed,  to  assist  the  effort  now  being  made  to  place  education 
within  the  reach  of  all.  When  the  pietists,  a  short  time  ago,  attempted  to  de- 
prive the  working  man  of  the  free  use  of  the  only  day  he  can  call  his  own,  the 
tract  entitled  '  Grim  Religion '  was  extensively  circulated,  and  served  to  show 
how  *  love  to  God  *  is  too  often  hatred  to  man.  'It  is  not  possible  to  destroy  po- 
litical servitude  while  allowing  religious  servitude  to  remain.'  The  Tract  Society, 
actuated  by  this  belief,  printed  the  tract  called  '  God  and  the  Bible,'  which  sets 
forth,  in  a  dialogue  between  father  and  son,  the  contradictions  involved  in  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as  portrayed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  vexed 
question  of  the  Formation  of  Character  is  stated  with  ability  in  the  tract  on  ^  Social 
Responsibility.'  And  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  Catholicism,  is  treated 
in  the  tract  entitled  '  Rationalism,  the  Legitimate  Opponent  of  Catholicism,'  in 
which  the  line  of  demarkation  is  drawn  between  Catholic  doctrine  and  tendencies, 
and  the  principles  of  Reason. 

This  Tract  Society  has  been  in  operation  little  more  than  a  year,  during  which 
time  the  before-mentioned  tracts  have  been  issued,  and  many  thousands  circulated. 
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They  have  penetrated  into  families  where  the  principles  advocated  in  these  tracts 
were  scarcely  ever  heard  of  before ;  and  if  truth  be  in  these  principles,  these 
tracts  may  serve  to  lessen  that  prejudice  which  exists  in  many  places  to  all  doc- 
trines of  a  liberal  and  reformatory  nature. 

The  Tractarians  of  Oxford  created  no  small  sensation  in  the  Church  by  their 
Romish  Tracts:  the  tractarians  of  John  Street,  though  less  favourably  situated 
than  the  Oxonians,  may  produce  a  visible  and  useful  effect,  especially  if  supported 
by  friends  in  the  provinces.  The  tracts  can  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  John 
Hartley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tract  Society,  at  the  Institution,  John  Street. 

Austin. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Tohn  Street, 
Fitsroy  Square.— January  I2th  [7],  Mr.  Samuel 
Kydd,  <  State  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— January  12th  [7], 
Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  'JEtoman  History.' 

South  Place,  Moorfielda.— Jan.  12th  [Hi  a.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.— Jan.  12th  [7],  Mr.  C.  Southwell,  '  Rival 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome.' 

Temperance  Hall,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
—Jan;  12th  [7],  a  l«cture. 

Institute  of  Progress.  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square. — January  10th  {8],  a  Discussion. 
I2tb  [7i],  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips  Day,  'On  Popular 
Theology.' 

South  London  People's  Educational  Institute, 
14.  Great  Guildford  Street,  Borough.— Jan.  12th 
{7ij,  a  Lecture. 


Now  Ready,  No.  8  for  January,  1851. 

THE    FREETHINKER'S    MAGAZINE    and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature. 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.     Price 
64  Pages. 


The  Webklt  Tbibdnb  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  Leadbs,  which  now  records  the  associa- 
tive progress  of  the  week,  English  and  continental. 

For  the  struggling  nationalities  abroad  the 
LEADBRo£Fer8  a  frank  voice  from  among  the  English 
people.  In  its  weekly  page  devoted  to  European 
democracy,  it  offers,  for  the  first  time,  an  official 
exposition  of  the  opinions  and  acts  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  European  democratic  party,  in  a 
form  of  such  authenticity  as  will  enable  the  public 
to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  the  adverse 
journals  of  the  day. 

Contributions  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Lkadbr  from  the  following  writers  : — Thos.  Bal- 
lantyne,  Charles  Bray,  Luke  Burke,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Crowe,  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Hugh  Doherty,  P, 
G.  Foxton,  J.  A.  Froude,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  R.  H. 
Home,  Thornton  Hunt,  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  M.A., 
Rev.  E.  R.  Larken,  M.A.,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
G.  H.  Lewes,  Lucio  Mariotti,  Harriet  Martineau, 
David  Masfon,  Joseph  Mazzini,  E.  V.  Neale, 
Robert  Owen,  Dr.  Smiles,  John  Stores  Smith,  A. 
SomerviUe,  F.  W.  Newman,  William  Maccall,  W. 
J.  Birch,  M.A.,  W.  J.  Linton,  and  other  earnest 
writers,  whose  names  have  been  reserved  for  special 
reasons. 

Terms    of  the    Leadbr  (if  paid    in    advance), 


Sixpence.    «••  t^vgca.  ^  -  --- x--  r —    ™    — .— v».„ 

Contenta-The  Inconsistencies  of  the  Church.-   ^^^^^'^Y'  6«-  Cd. ;  half-yearly,  138. ;  yearly,  ^  l  63. 

Recipe  for  a   Highland   Sermon.  — The  Political  t,''°"'l°°'   Published  by  Joseph  Clayton,   jun.. 

Reviewer— I.  Retrospect  of  the  half  century:  its  \^°^'  =>trand. 

lesson ;  2.  The  political  aspect  of  the  '  Papal  Ag> 

gression.'     Our  Page  of  Statistics.     Spirit  of  the 

Puplic  Press — Down  with  the  Tyrants,  with  hints 

what  to  do  with  them;  What  has  the  Church  done 

for  the  People?  Letters  1  and  2;   Speech  of  Sir 

Joshua   Walmsley,   M.P.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 

Members  of  the  National  Freehold  I^and  Society. 

The  Genuine  Gibbon.    The  Italian  Revolution,  a 

Lecture  delivered  in   Manchester.     The  National 

Charter  and  Social  Reform  Union.     Views  of  Life, 

from  Schiller.     Review  of  Books — Catholicism,  the 

Religion  of  Fear;  Olive:  a  Novel.      Correspon- 
dence—Conformity of  the  New  Testament;   Who 

are  the   Scoffers  bow?     The  Telescope  and  the 

Microscope.    Evil  Effects  of  Superstitious  Intoler- 
ance.   A  Day  of  Rest.     Theology.    The  Professoxa 

of  Owen'*  College. 
London :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 

Head  Pamage,  Paternoster-row. 


Delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  couatry  every 
Saturday. 


Price  2d.,  16  pages  octavo, 

ROMANISM,  THE  RELIGION  OF 
TERROR : 

A  verbatim  report  of  the  Oration  delivered  at  the 
Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
on  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  1,  1850,  by  SAMUEL 
PHILLIPS  DAY,  formerly  a  Monk  of  the  Order 
of  the  Presentation,  and  author  of  '  Monastic  In- 
stitutions—their Origin,  Progress,  Nature,  and 
Tendency.'  ^ 

Published  by  E.  Truelove,  22,  John  Street,  Fitz- 
roy Square;  and  sold  by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  LEADER,  a  Weekly  Newspaper.  Price  6d. 
England  is  said  to  be  governed  by  opinion ; 
to  endow  that  power  with  its  fullest  action,  the 
Lbaoeb  offers  a  systematic  utterance  for  perfect 
freedom  of  opinion,  on  every  subject,  political, 
social,  and  religious.    To  render  itself  an  effective 

organ,  the  Leaoek  comprises  all  the  features  of  _o-. 

a  complete  newspaper,  containing  the  news  of  the  I  zini.— The  Acts  of  the  Centraf  European  Demo 
week,  handled  so  as  to  expand  the  most  interesting  cratic  Committee. — Chartism,  a  matter  of  History, 
in  full  and  animated  narrative ;  accurate  commer.  — The  Irish  Tenant  League.— Rhvmes  &  Reasons 
cial  intelligence ;  reviews  of  current  literature,  not  ■  against  Landlordism.- A  Revolutionary  History, 
only  in  books,  but  in  the  events  and  influences  of  1  and  other  articles, 

the  literary  world,  at  home  and  abroad;  fiction,  i     J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternos- 
and  original  papers,  literary  and  political.  1  ter  Row,  London. 


JfBW   MONTHLY   JOUSNAL, 

On  the  Ist  of  January  was  published.  Price  6d., 
No.  1  of 

THE  ENGLISH  REPUBLIC:  an  Endeavour  to 
Explain  Republican  Principles,  to  Record  Re- 
publican Progress,  and  to  establish  a  Republican 
Party  in  England.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton. 

Contents:  Editor's  Address.— To  the  Peoples: 
the  Organisation  of  Democracy.— Republican  Prin- 
ciples. 

No.  2,  to  appear  on  the  Ist  of  February,  will 
contain : — The  Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Maz- 
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A  SHOET  time  ago  a  printed  page  was  circulated  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  under 
the  title  of  the  'Atheist  Silenced,'  which  represented  that  Mr.  Burlington  B.  Wale 
had  refuted  an  Atheist  Lecturer  in  Manchester  by  the  process  of  asserting — 1st. 
That  we  believe  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  nothing  and 
nowhere,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  believe  in  God,  although,  lite  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  his  existence  might  be  disprovable.  2nd.  That  whether  attraction  or  repul- 
sion be  equally  diffused  throughout  matter  or  not,  nature  could  not  go  on,  and 
therefore  we  must  admit  a  God  to  account  for  motion.  These  arguments  were 
sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Reasoner,  who  returned  a  reply,  which  was  given  in  a 
former  Reasoner,  and  which  has  now  been  reprinted  for  circulation  by  order  of 
parties  in  Manchester.  2000  have  been  sent  down.  It  is  now  entitled  the  '  Theist 
Silenced.' 

Mr.  Messon  favours  us  with  the  Banner  of  Ulster,  No.  847,  vol.  ix.,  which  con- 
tains the  'Atheist  Silenced'  as  it  appears  there.  It  concludes  with  the  following 
passage,  which  may  enable  our  Friends  in  Manchester  to  discover  the  facts  of  the 
occurrence: — 'On  leaving  [the  meeting  where  Mr.  W.  'silenced'  the  Atheist]  Mr. 
Wale  was  congratulated  by  the  Christian  portion  of  the  audience  (and  especially 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton,  who  chanced  to  be  present,  and  with  whom  he  sub- 
sequently rode  home  to  supper,)  upon  the  skill  and  success  of  his  argument,  and 
for  the  good  feeling  with  which  it  was  conducted;  for  Mr.  Wale  is  sometimes  apt 
to  silence  an  opponent  by  a  withering  sarcasm  instead  of  a  fact  or  an  argument. 
We  rejoice  that  this  was  not  the  case  on  the  present  occasion.'  Who  is  Dr. 
Middleton  ?     Let  him  be  asked  where  this  meeting  was  held. 

A  new  institute  for  the  people  has  been  opened  at  18a,  Denmark  Street,  Soho 
(near  St.  Giles's  Church),  under  the  title  of  the  Eclectic  Institute,  where  Mr.  J.  B. 
O'Brien,  president  of  the  National  Reform  League,  has,  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  several  members  of  that  body,  engaged  the  commodious  chapel  in  Denmark-street, 
Soho,  for  the  purposes  of  an  institute  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  &c. 

Mr.  Fenton,  of  the  Potteries,  sends  us  a  variety  of  quotations  from  the  People, 
upon  Atheism  and  Virtue,  which  we  do  not  insert,  because  a  discussion  upon 
desultory  passages  would  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  possible  Mr.  Barker  may  some- 
time give  a  special  consideration  to  Atheism.  When  that  time  comes  we  shall 
give  our  attention  to  what  he  may  say. 

The  address  of  the  Manchester  Council,  in  the  Northern  Star  of  Dec.  28th,  is  a 
species  of  Manifesto — but  of  policy  the  opposite  of  that  which  Mr.  O'Connor 
usually  has  pursued.  Yet  he  is  understood  to  act  with  this  Council.  Chartist  politics 
are  just  now  like  a  chess  board,  when  nobody  can  tell  how  the  game  is  to  go. 

We  give  the  following  Puzzle  for  Priests,  by  a  Child:  '  Science  tells  me  that 
man  is  formed  of  simple  elementary  substances,  and  after  death,  these  simple 
elementary  substances  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  form  new  combinations  ! 
and  also,  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  man's  body  contains  that  which  was 
once  part  of  another  man's  body.  I  have  been  also  told,  that  if  the  bodies  of  all 
the  men  that  have  been  slain  by  war,  could  be  collected  together,  they  would  form 
a  bulk  three  times  the  size  of  the  earth.  Where  will  our  souls  find  our  bodies  on 
the  last  day  V 

London:   Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. — Wednesday,  January  8th,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 

ASPECTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  GOOD  SENSE  OF  ITS  PROMOTERS. 

Attention  to  ex-editorial  duties  this  week  robs  me  of  ten  hours'  sleep ;  and  ten 
hours  abstracted  from  the  smallest  quantity  nature  stipulates  with  me  for,  pro- 
duced effects  from  which  no  escape  is  possible — Mistress  Nature  being  an  inexor- 
able supervisor.  By  great  industry  on  Sunday  (not  having  to  lecture)  I  recover 
four  hours,  but  six  hours  are  still  due  from  me.  I  shall  therefore  be  brief  in  this 
paper,  as  I  must  pay  up  my  arrears  as  soon  as  it  is  done. 

From  various  parts  of  the  country  inquiries  have  come, '  vV^hat  are  we  to  do 
with  the  Christian  Socialists  ?  Are  we  to  debate  with  them,  or  hear  without 
dispute  what  we  feel  to  be  incorrect  ?'  My  advice  has  been,  and  is,  *  Open  your 
halls  to  them  whenever  asked ;  give  them  the  hand  of  generous  fellowship,  till 
time  furnishes  the  proper  opportunity  of  remonstrating  without  damaging  the 
eflForts  after  practical  good  which  they  are  making,'  Those  of  our  readers  who 
were  with  us  in  the  former  Socialist  agitation,  will  remember  that  many  among  us 
committed  the  same  fault  on  the  other  hand.  First  enthusiasm  is  seldom 
reflective,  and  where  men  mean  well  all  may  be  rectified  when  the  time  of  con- 
sideration comes.  When  doctrinal  error  is  allied  to  excellent  practice,  such  as 
that  presented  in  the  Co-operative  exertions  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  we  will 
leave  their  doctrinal  error  alone  till  we  can  find  an  opportunity  of  disproving  it, 
without  appearing  at  the  same  time  as  the  opponents  of  their  good  works.  For 
the  present,  we  can  find  plenty  of  opponents  whose  doctrines  and  practices  are 
open  to  our  animadversion.  These  we  will  first  seek  out.  The  position  taken  by 
the  Christian  Socialists  is  both  illogical  and  ungracious;  but  we  do  not  despair 
that  appeals  to  their  good  sense  and  good  will,  will  lead  to  some  improvement  in 
these  respects. 

In  their  draft-board-looking  show-card  of  the  associations  '  in  connection,*  one 
square  or  compartment  is  devoted  to  the  Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism.  In  the 
orders  on  the  Co-operative  Store  at  76,  Charlotte-street,  one  line  is  for  Butter  and 
another  for  Books,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  the  '  Christian  Socialist,'  as  that 
publication  seems  constantly  to  have  a  place  on  the  counter  of  the  store.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  Christian  Socialist  are  neither  satisfactory  to  us,  nor,  I  conceive,  to 
Christians.  Such  a  title  as  *  God  Justified  to  the  People'  must  always  sound 
blasphemously  in  the  ears  of  a  man  of  religious  nature.  Were  I  a  Christian, 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  use  so  immodest  or  so  presumptuous  a  phrase.  This 
periodical  (the  Christian  Socialist)  a.bo\inds  in  proselytising  articles,  in  very  bad 
taste,  and  carrying  us  back  to  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  through  which 
we  have  bitterly  passed,  and  the  Tracts  are  now  filling  with  controversial  matter. 
Both  these  publications  contain  so  much  which  those  who  at  present  retail  them  have 
often  shown  to  be  false,  that  they  must  put  a  restraint  upon  themselves  greater 
than  they  were  wont,  and  greater  than  the  writers  of  these  papers  put  upon  them- 
selves, not  to  do  battle  for  their  own  truth  and  confute  the  articles  they  sell. 
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Not  very  long  ago  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  the  Manager  of  the  Store  at  70,  Charlotte- 
street,  presided  at  the  Congress  of  the  Social  Reform  League,  where  he  spoke 
energetically  in  favour  of  the  following  rule,  and  by  his  influence  caused  it  to  be 
carried — namely,  '  That  this  society  eschew  the  identification  of  Social  Reforni 
with  any  peculiar  theological  creed  or  speculations,  such  identification  being  cal- 
culated to  commit  all  who  accept  the  economical,  educational,  and  practical  doc- 
trines of  Socialism  to  theological  or  speculative  opinions  which  they  may  not  hold, 
and  tending,  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  upon  such  subjects,  materially 
to  retard  the  acceptance  of  the  practical  views  of  Socialism  by  society.'  I  told 
Mr,  Jones  that  this  rule  would  never  be  carried  out.  The  strong  reason  Mr. 
Jones  urged  in  favour  of  this  resolution  was,  the  power  it  would  give  to  prevent 
young  lecturers  compromising  the  society  by  their  theological  views.  If  Mr. 
Jones  would  apply  this  rule  to  himself  just  now,  to  the  Store  of  which  he  is  manager, 
to  Walter  Cooper,  to  Prof.  Maurice,  and  Parson  Lot,  he  would  do  service  both  to  So- 
cialism and  Society.  It  is  very  hard,  when  the  clergy  in  other  places  are  generously 
and  wisely  consenting  to  give  us  secular  education,  that  we  cannot  be  indulged  with 
secular  bread  and  butter.  A  co-operative  coat  need  not  be  a  Christian  coat,  any 
more  than  it  need  be  an  Atheistic  one.  When  Frederick  Hollick  first  went  from 
Birmingham  to  Coventry  to  lecture  on  Socialism,  he  reported  that  he  found  at 
Solihull  one  Timothy  Tweezle,  whose  sign-board  bore  the  following  inscription  : — 
•  Timothy  Tweezle,  Dealer  in  Ham,  Testaments,  and  Horse  Beans,  Bibles,  ChaflF, 
and  Butter,  Godly  Books  and  Treacle.'  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
stand  as  the  sign  of  the  London  Co-operative  Store  of  the  Christian  Socialists — not 
as  expressive  of  an  accidental  junction,  but  as  explanatory  of  the  principle  upon 
which  these  things  should  be  as  they  think  associated  together. 

Mr.  Owen  had  some  reason  for  making  his  advocacy  into  an  anti-Christian  prose- 
lytism,  because  Christianity  was  an  opponent  of  his  progress  ;  but  these  new 
Socialists  have  not  this  pretext  for  the  course  they  are  taking.  Freethinkers  are 
not  obstacles  in  their  way — on  the  contrary,  many  of  their  best  supporters  and 
officers  are  of  that  conviction.  Yet  every  Christian  has  cried  down  the  error  of 
Mr.  Owen  in  the  course  he  pursued.  No  doubt  he  blighted  his  usefulness  by  it. 
A  secular  course  was  the  one  he  should  have  pursued.  Following  in  his  steps, 
the  Neuj  Moral  World  disfigured  its  advocacy  by  attacks  on  Christianity. 
Reproached  and  rebuked  on  all  sides — and  on  no  side  so  severely  as  on  the 
Christian  side — it  at  last  altered  its  course.  The  intensity  of  its  repugnance  to  be 
again  drawn  into  such  an  error  was  marked  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones's  absolute  enforce- 
ment of  the  rule  just  quoted,  at  the  last  Social  Congress  ever  held. 

If  the  name  of  Christian  i«  to  express  a  distinctive  fact  in  the  economy  of  human 
sentiment,  it  should  have  that  distinct  in  which  it  can  command  our  sympathies 
and  let  Socialism  be  the  neutral  ground  on  which  all  men  can  work  for  the  common 
good.  Bacon,  Chalmers,  Bishop  Hampden,  and  the  philosophic  among  Christians, 
now  fully  admit  that  morality  is  an  independent  ground,  with  independent  intelli- 
gence and  secular  sanctions.  To  mix  up  Christianity  with  Socialism  is  to  shelter 
its  errors  from  legitimate  attack,  and  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  us.  It  com- 
pels us  either  to  acquiesce  in  what  we  believe  to  be  wrong,  or  exposes  us  to  the 
offensive  imputation  of  opposing  the  practical  good  allied  with  it — to  the  serious 
imputation  of  being  querulous  and  intolerant  of  every  form  of  exertion  not  entirely 
our  own.  By  all  means  let  the  promoters  advocate  Christianity,  as  we  do  the  rejec- 
tion of  it;  but  let  them  confine  it  to  their  Tracts,  or  some  other  proper  place,  and 
keep  the  proselytism  of  the  Church  distinct  from  social  or  political  reform. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 
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PLURALITY    OF     CAUSES. 


I  HAVE  never  read  Newton's  *  Principia,'  and  I  fear  that  I  never  shall  do  so :  I 
learn,  however,  from  Lord  Brougham's  '  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology,'  that  the 
great  philosopher's  great  work  is  filled  with  admissions  that  the  business  of  phy- 
sical science  is  '  to  deduce  causes  from  effects  till  we  come  to  the  very  First 
Cause,' and  that 'every  true  step  made  in  inductive  philosophy  is  to  be  highly 
valued,  because  it  brings  us  nearer  to  the  Great  First  Cause.'  And  I  might  quote 
similar  statements  from  other  defenders  of  Natural  Theology. 

I  at  once  demur  to  the  terms  used ;  I  deny  that  there  can  be  a  Great  First  Cause, 
because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  cause  of  any  effect.  No  effect  is  produced 
by  a  cause,  but  by  cawses.*  There  is  no  isolated  object  in  the  material  Universe ; 
each  of  the  planets  and  satellites  in  our  group  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  orbits 
of  all  the  others,  by  which  their  respective  theoretical  curves  lose  the  simplicity 
of  their  character,  and  those  perturbations  arise  which,  by  their  demonstrated 
periodicity  and  compensations,  ensure  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  the  system. 
The  terms  *  moving  power'  and  'efficient  cause'  ought  to  be  banished  from  philo- 
sophy ;  every  motion,  every  effect,  id  the  result  of  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  and 
in  no  case  is  caused  by  any  single  independent  agent  or  power.  No  Being  or 
power  can,  by  its  own  individual  force  or  properties,  move  or  cause  any  change  in  any 
distinct  Being  or  body.  No  motion  or  change  can  occur  without  an  effect  of  some 
sort  being  produced  on  all  the  agents  concerned — either  motion,  chemical  change, 
recoil,  reaction,  or  wearing  out,  and,  as  might  be  said,  the  most  powerful  agents 
feel  their  own  exertions. 

The  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is  caused  and  regulated  as  much  by  its 
own  power  and  properties  as  by  those  of  the  sun ;  the  sun  is  influenced  by  the 
gravitation  of  the  planets ;  and  if  the  earth  or  any  of  the  planets  were  more  or 
less  dense,  or  if  any  one  of  their  distances  were  altered,  the  motions  of  the  whole 
system  would  be  modified.  Again,  the  motion  of  a  ball  when  shot  from  a  cannon 
is  caused  and  regulated  as  much  by  its  own  weight  and  other  properties  as  by 
those  of  the  gunpowder  or  the  metal  tube.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples, 
the  truth  is  self-evident. 

To  speak  of  an  '  efficient  cause '  is  therefore  always  incorrect ;  no  effect  can  be 
truly  said  to  be  produced  by  a  cause,  but  by  causes ;  and  that  agent,  which  in 
ordinary  cases  we  may  be  allowed  familiarly  and  colloquially  to  term  'the  cause' 
of  anything,  is  invariably  and  necessarily  influenced  by  its  own  action,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  that  action. 

Therefore  the  ideas  of  efficient  cause,  a  moving  power,  an  independent  power, 
and  d  fortiori  an  Almighty  power,  have  not  only  no  support  from  analogy,  but 
are  positively  contrary  to  every  known  analogy,  are  loudly  denied  whenever  Nature 
is  questioned,  and  can  only  be  believed  on  supernatural  grounds,  and  with  an  utter 
abandonment  of  reason  and  philosophical  experience  to  religious  faith. 

Undecimus. 

GRANTING     INDULGENCES. 


The  Pope  has  granted  to  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister  in  London,  an  indulgence 
for  all  venial  sins  for  himself  and  his  descendants  to  the  third  generation ;  as  a 
reward  for  the  services  he  has  lately  rendered  to  the  Church  by  his  legal  advice 
and  zealous  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  Hiwarchy. 

*  This  argument  upon  which  Undecimus  has  fallen  is  capable  of  extensive  use.    Mr. 
Holyoake  employed  it  in  his  late  Discussion  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Ed. 
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AU  reports  most  be  authenticated,  in  confidence  if  not  for  publication;  all  facts  must  be  understated, 
and  the  be$t  construction  put  upon  whatever  is  matter  of  opiniout 


THE  REV.  J.  GUTTRIDGE'S  PULPIT,  HEYWOOD. 


Sir, — "We  hope  you  will  give  place  in  your  journal  to  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  a  clergyman  in  this  town,  who  has  made  it  a  part  of  his  employment  to 
attack  atheists,  but  who,  we  are  sorry  to  say  (like  the  rest  of  the  clergymen),  de- 
clines to  defend  in  public  that  which  he  is  pleased  to  utter  to  his  congregation. 

John  Oakes, 
James  Warburton, 
Heywood,  Dec.  28th,  1850.  James  Butterworth. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  Guttridge. 
Rev.  Sir, — You  appear  to  be  slow  in  answering  our  last,  and  as  we  cannot  rest 
properly  until  you  have  in  some  way  given  us  a  proof  of  the  reasonablenesa  of 
your  doctrines,  we  take  the  present  opportunity  of  again  addressing  a  few  lines  to 
you,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  reply,  and  do  your  best  to  refute  our  arguments,  or 
statements.  We  can  assure  you  that  we  are  never  backward  at  receiving  the  true 
idea  concerning  anything,  but  we  are  backward  at  believing  that  to  be  true  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  really  unreasonable.  We  have  heard  you  many  a  time  de- 
nounce the  doctrines  of  atheists,  but  as  oft  as  you  have  denounced  them  we  never 
yet  knew  you  bring  forward  any  kind  of  argument  to  substantiate  your  asser- 
tions ;  you  merely  denounced  their  doctrines  as  being  erroneous,  and  then  left  the 
subject.  The  case  is  similar  with  almost  all  the  clergy  in  the  country — they  de- 
nounce the  atheists  without  proving  that  they  are  wrong,  and  they  uphold  the 
scriptures  without  in  the  least  proving  their  inspiration  or  authenticity.  We  have 
often  heard  you  (in  public)  declare  that  you  had  burnt  a  whole  batch  of 
atheists'  books.  We  must  tell  you,  rev.  sir,  that  burning  people's  opinions  is  no 
refutation  of  them  ;  for  our  partp,  we  have  too  much  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others  to  consign  them  to  the  flames  :  we  are  glad  to  read  and  retain  them,  so  that 
if  they  prove  to  us  that  we  are  wrong  we  can  set  ourselves  right.  We  must  say 
(as  in  our  last)  that  we  take  morality  as  our  standard — what  appears  to  be  below 
morality  we  cannot  accept  it.  To  come  at  the  moral  point  of  anything  we  let 
reason  guide,  and  we  very  often  find  that  it  leads  us  to  a  right  conclusion.  We 
cannot  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  religionists  for  the  following  reasons : — 1st. 
We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  erroneous.  2nd.  We  cannot  conceive  how  the  Bible 
can  be  the  work  of  a  never-erring  God,  so  long  as  it  does  not  teach  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  '  sound  morality.'  3rd.  We  cannot  believe  in  the  '  genuineness'  of 
Christian  doctrines,  so  long  as  those  who  uphold  them  shrink  from  *  discussion.' 
4th.  *  If  there  is  a  heaven,  we  cannot  believe  that  there  is  betwixt  six  and  seven 
hundred  ways  of  getting  to  it.  5th.  We  believe  it  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
think  for  himself,  which  the  clergy  would  deprive  him  of  by  saying,  'If  you  do 
not  believe  you  will  be  damned,'  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  must  believe  it,  whether 
you  can  or  not.'  6th.  We  have  not  the  least  confidence  in  the  '  utility  of  prayer,' 
so  much  upheld  and  prized  by  the  clergy,  for  we  never  yet  knew  prayer  obtain  a 
loaf  for  the  hungry,  or  prevent  an  accident.  We  can  remember  hearing  it  said  what 
an  excellent  prayer  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townend  (of  Bury)  made  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  your  new  chapel.  He  prayed  earnestly  that  no  accident  might 
occur  during  its  erection.     But  how  absurd  indeed  must  be   the  act  of  prayer, 
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for  after  all  his  earnest  entreaties  and  supplications  we  hear  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  engaged  in  its  erection  falling  from  an  eminence  and  being  killed.  We  do 
not  name  this  because  we  wished  an  accident  to  occur,  for  we  can  assure  you  we 
were  very  sorry  when  we  heard  of  it. 

Rev.  sir,  hoping  that  if  you  can  correct  our  arguments  or  views  you  will  do  so, 
as  there  are  not  three  individuals  in  existence  who  wish  to  come  at  the  truth  more 
correctly  than  we,  and  if  you  can  prove  to  us  that  your  doctrines  are  really  true, 
we  will  embrace  them,  and  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  information. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Oakes, 
James  Warburton, 
Heywood,  Dec.  21st,  1850.  James  Butterworth. 


THE    REV.    J.    SIMON    AND    THE    'REASONER.' 


Sir, — Being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  views  advocated  by  the  Reasoner,  of 
late  I  have  distributed  it  rather  extensively,  and  brought  it  under  the  notice  of 
many  of  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  this  district. 

Hearing  the  Rev.  J.  Simon  (Wesleyan  minister)  one  evening  indulge  in  much 
abuse  of  those  whom  he  designates  'infidels '  and  *  atheists,'  I  commenced  supply- 
ing him  with  the  Reasoner;  and,  on  calling  at  his  house  with  it  the  third  time,  I 
was  informed  that  that  gentleman  wished  to  see  me,  for  which  purpose  I  called 
at  his  house  several  times,  but  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to  find  him  at  home. 

Encountering  him,  however,  one  evening  in  his  exit  from  a  chapel  in  which  he 
had  been  officiating,  I  introduced  myself  to  him  by  proflfering  him  the  Reasoner. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  I  was  '  the  same  person  who  had  called  with 
it  at  his  house,'  he  told  me,  that  for  so  doing  *  I  was  amenable  to  the  law  of  the 
land.'  Reminding  him  that  I  had  often  suffered  annoyance  from  his  tract  distri- 
butors, he  said  *  mine  was  an  infidelic  publication,  which  theirs  was  not,'  and  *  that, 
by  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  for  circu- 
lating such  a  thing — that,  in  a  discussion  he  once  had  with  a  very  learned  gentle- 
man, he  had  entirely  exploded  infidelity,'  and  that,  *  since  that  time,  he  had 
considered  it  so  foolish  and  ridiculous  as  to  be  utterly  beneath  his  notice.'  Then, 
assuming  a  patronising  tone,  said  '  he  was  sorry  to  see  a  young  man  like  me  lend 
myself  to  the  propagation  of  such  a  delusion,  and  that  he  hoped  that  by  re-examina- 
tion I  should  find  out  my  great  and  grievous  mistake  ' — concluding  by  warning 
me  in  the  following  manner  (at  the  same  time  shaking  his  stick  significantly) : 
*  never  you  leave  such  a  publication  at  my  house  again,  if  you  wish  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  the  law.'  He  then  gave  me  permission  to  make  use  of  that  piece  of 
information  in  what  manner  I  thought  proper,-  and,  before  the  tones  of  his  voice 
had  ceased  to  vibrate  on  my  ear,  the  man  of  God  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
night. 

Is  not  this  another  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Bonner  in  the  disciple  of  Jesus  ? 
— a  sample  of  priestly  intolerance  scarcely  exceeded  by  anything  the  Catholics 
ever  said  or  did  ? 


Burslem,  Staffordshire  I^otteries, 
Dec.  21, 1850. 
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Refusal  of  an  Oath. — Just  before  the  rising  of  the  Westminster  Police  Court, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Denman  was  brought  in  custody  of  the  police  of  the  V  division,  charged 
with  knocking  and  ringing  at  the  house  of  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Denman,  5, 
Beaufort-street,  Chelsea,  without  lawful  excuse.  Upon  the  lady  being  placed  at  the 
table  before  the  magistrate,  Hunt,  the  chief  usher,  handed  the  New  Testament,  as 
usual,  to  Mr.  John  Denman,  who  had  entered  the  witness-box  as  complainant,  but 
he  refused  to  be  sworn.  Mr.  Broderip,  observing  the  delay,  inquired  its  cause. 
The  chief  usher  replied — 'This  gentleman  refuses  to  be  sworn,  unless  upon  a 
Catholic  book.     I  have  offered  him  the  one  with  the  cross  upon  it.'     Mr.  Broderip. 

—  Do  you  object  to  that?  Mr.  Denman. — I  don't  object  to  the  cross.  Mr. 
Broderip. — "What  do  you  object  to?  Mr.  Denman. — To  the  contents  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Broderip. — How  ?  Mr.  Denman. — This  is  the  Cambridge  edition,  and  it  is 
not  the  same  as  the  Catholic  version.  Mr.  Broderip. —  You  are  a  Catholic,  I  pre- 
sume? Mr.  Denman. — Yes,  a  Catholic — a  Roman  Catholic,  Mr.  Broderip. — What 
possible  objection  can  you  have  to  be  sworn  on  this  book?  Mr.  ]>enman. — I  have 
the  greatest  possible  objection — that  I  cannot  be  bound  by  it.  Mr.  Broderip. — I 
never  heard  such  an  objection  made  before.  It  is  the  authorised  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  used  in  all  courts  of  justice  in  this  country,  and  I  cannot  see  what 
difficulty  you  can  have  in  the  matter.  You  call  God  to  witness  that  you  are  speak- 
ing the  truth.  Mr.  Denman, — My  conscience  must  be  satisfied.  This  translation 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  version,  Mr.  Broderip. —  Can't  you  be  satis- 
fied by  calling  God  to  witness  the  truth  on  the  ordinary  book?  Mrs.  Denman 
(with  apparent  astonishment.) — Mr.  Denman,  you  were  educated  for  a  Protestant 
clergyman.  Mr.  Denman. — I  am  a  convert  to  Romanism.  Mr.  Broderip. — Do 
you  still  refuse  to  be  sworn  in  the  ordinary  way?  Mr.  Denman. — 1  do.  Mr. 
Broderip. — Then  there  is  an  end  of  the  case.  I  have  no  other  means  of  swearing 
you.     As  the  police  had  no  charge  to  prefer  against  the  lady,  she  was  discharged. 

—  Times  J  January  1,  1851.  [We  shall  be  glad  to  record  all  cases  in  which  oaths 
are  refused  by  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  future  parliamentary  inquiry. — Ed.] 

Advertising  among  the  Tombs. —  I  was  aroused  from  these  visions  by  an 
incident  bearing  the  undoubted  stamp  of  reality.  The  gentleman  with  whom  I 
was  walking,  was  kind  enough  to  point  out  to  my  attention  a  tomb,  with  an  in- 
scription upon  it,  which  I  very  much  regret  that  I  had  no  pencil  with  me  to  copy. 
It  was,  however,  to  the  memory  of  some  one  who  had  been  an  affectionate  husband 
and  a  kind  father,  as  almost  all  deceased  persons  have  been ;  and  a  copy  of  verses, 
inscribed  upon  the  tomb,  attested  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  to  a  better  world.  I 
forget  whether  the  phrase  ran  that  *  the  saint  had  found  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  his 
God,'  but  it  was  something  to  that  effect.  The  only  peculiarity  was,  that  the  date 
of  his  death  was  left  blank;  and,  on  inquiring  the  reason,  I  was  told  that  he  was 
not  dead  at  all,  but  hale  and  hearty,  living  and  carrying  on  business  in  the  town  of 
Baltimore.  He  is,  I  believe,  a  Scotchman,  and  has  hit  upon  the  idea  of  having  this 
magnificent  tomb  erected,  with  what,  he  conceives  to  be  a  suitable  description  in 
verse  of  his  own  virtues  and  probable  destiny  hereafter,  so  that,  when  the  breath 
is  out  of  his  body,  there  will  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  pop  him  in,  and  to  carve  out 
the  date  of  the  event.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  this  has  been  all  arranged 
merely  for  the  sake  of  an  advertisement,  for  that  persons  on  visiting  the  cemetery, 
and  being  shown  the  tomb,  inquire,  *"Who  is  Mr.  so  and  so?'  The  answer,  of 
course,  is,  *0h,  he  is  an  extensive  ship-builder  or  copper-founder  (as  the  case  may 
be)  in  such  and  such  a  street.' — Across  the  Atlantic.  By  the  author  of  *  Sketches  of 
Cantabs.' 
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J.  p.  PROUDIION'S  EXTRAORDINARY  VIEWS  ON  GOD  * 


EriL  exists :  on  this  point  henceforth 
all  the  world  seem  to  agree. 

Then  the  stoics,  the  epicureans,  the 
inanicheans,the  atheists  have  demanded, 
how  the  presence  of  evil  agrees  with  the 
idea  of  a  God  sovereignly  good,  wise, 
and  powerful  ?  How  God,  whether  from 
impotence,  or  negligence,  or  malevo- 
lence, having  allowed  evil  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  could  make  crea- 
tures responsible  for  their  acts  that  he 
himself  had  created  imperfect,  and  that 
he  left  thus  to  all  the  perils  of  their  at- 
tractions ?  How,  finally,  since  he  pro- 
mises to  the  just  after  death  an  unal- 
terable happiness,  or,  in  other  words, 
since  he  gives  us  the  idea  and  the  desire 
of  happiness,  why  does  he  not  make  us 
enjoy  it  in  this  life  in  snatching  us  from 
the  temptation  of  evil,  in  place  of  expos- 
ing us  to  an  eternity  of  punishments  ? 

Such  is,  in  its  ancient  tenor,  the  pro- 
testation of  atheists. 

To-day  one  hardly  disputes  about  it : 
theists  do  not  disquiet  themselves  any 
more  at  the  logical  impossibilities  of 
their  system.  They  will  have  a  God, 
especially  a  providence;  there  is  a  com- 
petition for  this  article  amongst  Radi- 
cals and  Jesuits.  Socialists  preach  in 
the  name  of  God  happiness  and  virtue  : 
in  the  schools  those  who  speak  the  most 
loudly  against  the  church  are  the  first  of 
mystics.  The  ancient  Deists  were  more 
careful  of  their  faith.  They  tried,  if  not 
to  demonstrate  it,  at  least  to  make  it 
reasonable,  feeling  well,  in  contradiction 
to  their  successors,  that  out  of  cer- 
tainty there  is  for  the  believer  neither 
dignity  or  repose. 

*  Translated    from    his    '  Sophisms    of 
Political  Economy.' 


The  fathers  of  the  church  answered 
then  to  the  incredulous  that  evil  is  only 
the  privation  of  a  greater  good,  and 
that  in  reasoning  always  on  the  best,  one 
has  no  resting  point  on  which  to  fix, 
which  conducts  straight  to  absurdity. 
In  effect  every  creature  was  necessarily 
limited  and  imperfect;  God,,  by  his  infi- 
nite power,  can  unceasingly  add  to  his 
perfections  in  this  respect — there  is  al- 
ways, in  some  degree,  privation  of  good 
in  the  creature.  Reciprocally,  limited 
and  imperfect  as  one  supposes  it  from 
the  moment  that  the  creature  exists,  it 
enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  good,  better 
for  it  than  nothing.  Then  if  it  is  a  rule 
that  man  is  only  judged  to  be  good,  ac- 
complishing as  much  good  as  he  can,  it 
is  not  the  same  with  God,  since  the  ob- 
ligation to  do  good  to  infinity  is  contra- 
dictory with  the  faculty  of  creation, 
perfection  and  creature  being  two  terms 
which  mutually  exclude  each  other.  God 
was  then  the  only  judge  of  the  degree 
of  perfection  that  it  suited  to  give  to 
each  creature ;  to  lay  an  accusation 
against  him,  in  this  respect,  is  to  calum- 
niate his  justice.  As  to  sin,  that  is  to 
say  moral  evil,  the  fathers  had  for  answer 
to  the  objection  of  atheists,  the  theories 
of  free  will,  of  redemption,  of  justifica- 
tion, and  of  grace,  upon  which  we  can- 
not again  return. 

I  have  no  knowledge  that  atheists  have 
replied  in  a  categorical  manner  to  this 
theory  of  the  essential  imperfection  of 
the  creature,  a  theory  reproduced  with 
brilliancy  by  M.  Lamennais  in  his 
*  Sketch.'  It  was  impossible  in  effect 
that  they  should  answer  it,  for  reasoning 
after  a  false  conception  of  evil  and  free 
will,  and  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  humanity,  they  failed  equally  in 
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reasons  whether  to  triumph  over  their 
death,  or  to  refute  believers. 

Let  us  go  out  of  the  sphere  of  finite 
and  infinite,  and  place  ourselves  in  the 
conception  of  order.  Can  God  make  a 
round  circle,  a  square  at  right  angles  ? 
Assuredly. 

Would  God  be  wrong  if,  after  having 
created  the  world  according  to  the  laws 
of  geometry,  he  had  put  it  into  the  mind, 
or  only  left  us  to  believe  without  it 
being  our  fault,  that  a  circle  can  be 
square,  or  a  square  circular,  so  that  from 
this  false  opinion  must  result  to  us  a 
series  incalculable  of  evils  ?  Still  with- 
out doubt. 

Ha  well !    Behold  exactly  what  God, 
the  God  of  Providence,  has  done  in  the 
government  of  humanity ;  behold  what 
I  accuse   him    of.     He   knew  from    all 
eternity,  since  after  six  thousand  years 
of  painful  experience  we  mortals  have 
discovered  it,  that  order  in  society,  that 
is  to  say  liberty,  riches,  knowledge,  is 
realised  by  the  conciliation  of  contrary 
ideas  which,  taken  each  in  particular  for 
absolute,  must  precipitate   us   into   an 
abyss  of  misery:  why  has  he  not  given  us 
warning  of  it  ?  why  has  he  not  from  the 
beginning     corrected     our    judgment  ? 
why  has  he  abandoned  us  to  our  imper- 
fect logic,  whilst  especially  our  egoism 
gifes  a  sanction   to  his  injustice  and 
perfidy?     He  knew,  this  jealous   God, 
that  in  delivering  us  to  the  chances  of 
experience,  we  should  only  find  very  late 
that  security  of  life  which  makes  our 
happiness.     Why,   by  a    revelation  of 
our  own  laws,  has  he  not  abridged  this 
long  apprenticeship  ?  why,  in  place  of 
fascinating   us  with   contradictory  opi- 
nions, has  he  not  upset  our  experience, 
in  making  us  pass  by  way  of  analysis  of 
synthetical    ideas   to   their    antinomial 
state,  in  place  of  leaving  us  painfully  to 
climb  up  the  sharp  summit  of  antinomy 
to  synthesis  ? 

If,  as  they  thought  formerly,  the  evil 
which  humanity  suffers  came  only  from 
inevitable  imperfection  in  each  creature 
—let  us  say  better,  if  this  evil  had  for 
cause  only  the  antagonism  of  virtuali- 
ties  and  inclinations  which  constitute 
our  being,  and  that  reason  must  teach 
us  to  master  and  conduct,  we  should 
have  no  right  to  raise  a  complaint.  Our 
condition  being  that  which  it  could  be, 
God  would  be  justified. 

But  before  this  involuntary  illusion  of 
our  uuderstuuding,  illusion  that  it  was 


so  easy  to  dissipate,  and  the  effects  of 
which  must  be  so  terrible,  where  is  the 
excuse  of  Providence  ?  Is  it  not  true 
that  here  grace  has  failed  to  man  ?  God, 
that  faith  represents  as  a  tender  father 
and  prudent  master,  delivers  us  to  the 
fatality  of  our  incomplete  conceptions; 
he  digs  the  ditch  under  our  feet;  he 
makes  us  go  like  blind  men,  and  then  at 
every  fall  he  punishes  us  as  wicked. 
What  do  I  say  ?  it  appears  to  be  in 
spite  of  him  that  in  the  end,  all  wounded 
in  travelling,  we  recognise  our  road  as 
if  it  was  to  offend  his  glory  by  becom- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  proofs  he  put  us  to, 
more  intelligent  and  more  free.  Why 
have  we  need  then  to  call  unceasingly  on 
the  divinity,  and  what  do  they  wish, 
those  satellites  of  a  Providence,  who, 
for  sixty  centuries,  by  the  aid  of  a  thou- 
sand religions,  deceive  us  and  lead  us 
astray  ? 

What !  God,  by  his  news-bearers  and 
by  the  law  that  he  has  put  into  our 
hearts,  orders  us  to  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would 
should  be  done  to  us,  to  render  to  each 
that  which  is  due  to  him,  not  to  be  frau- 
dulent in  the  salary  of  the  labourer,  and 
not  to  lend  at  usury ;  he  knows,  besides, 
that  in  us  charity  is  lukewarm,  the  con- 
science vacillating,  and  that  the  least 
pretext  appears  to  us  always  a  sufficient 
reason  to  exempt  us  from  the  law  ;  and 
it  is  with  such  dispositions  that  he  en- 
gages us  in  the  contradictions  of  com- 
merce and  of  property,  then  when,  by 
the  fatality  of  theories,  must  infallibly 
perish  charity  and  justice  !  In  place  of 
enlightening  our  reason  upon  the  bear- 
ing of  principles  which  are  -imposed 
upon  it  with  all  the  empire  of  necessity, 
but  the  consequences  of  which  adopted 
by  egoism  are  mortal  to  human  fra- 
ternity, he  places  this  abused  reason  at 
the  service  of  our  passions  ;  he  destroys 
in  us,  by  the  seduction  of  the  mind,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  conscience  ;  he  justi- 
fies in  our  own  eyes  our  usurpations 
and  our  avarice ;  he  renders  inevitable, 
legitimate,  the  separation  of  man  from 
his  fellow ;  he  creates  between  us  divi- 
sion and  hatred,  in  rendering  equality  by 
labour  and  by  right  of  law  impossible; 
he  makes  us  believe  that  this  equality 
law  of  the  world,  is  unjust  among  men, 
and  then  he  proscribes  us  in  the  mass 
for  not  knowing  how  to  follow  his  in- 
comprehensible precepts  1 

Surely  I  think  to  have  proved  that 
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the  abandonment  of  Providence  does 
not  justify  us ;  but  whatever  may  be  our 
crime,  we  are  not  guilty  before  it;  and 
if  there  is  a  being  who  before  us  and 
more  than  us  has  merited  hell,  I  must 
mention  him,  it  is  God. 

When  theistSjto  establish  their  dogma 
of  Providence,  allege  in  proof  the  order 
of  nature,  although  this  argument  may 
be  only  a  begging  of  the  question,  at 
least  one  cannot  say  that  it  implies  con- 
tradiction, and  that  the  fact  alleged  de- 
poses against  the  hypothesis.  Nothing, 
for  example,  in  the  system  of  the  world, 
discovers  the  smallest  anomaly,  the 
slightest  want  of  foresight,  whence  one 
can  draw  any  prejudice  against  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  ruler,  intelligent  and  per- 
sonal. In  one  word,  if  the  order  of  na- 
ture does  not  prove  the  reality  of  a  Pro- 
vidence, it  does  not  contradict  it. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  in  the  go- 
vernment of  humanity.  Here  order 
does  not  appear  of  the  same  time  as 
matter  j  it  has  not  been,  as  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  world,  created  once  and  for 
ever.  It  develops  itself  gradually  ac- 
cording to  a  fatal  series  of  principles 
and  consequences,  that  the  human  being 
himself,  the  being  that  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  set  in  order,  must  of  his  own 
accord  get  rid  of,  by  his  own  energy  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  experience.  No 
revelation  in  this  respect  is  given  to 
him.  Man  is  submitted  from  his  origin 
to  a  pre-established  necessity,  to  an 
order  absolute  and  irresistible.  But 
this  order  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
realised,  that  man  discover  it  j  this  ne- 
cessity, he  must  guess  it,  so  that  it  may 
exist.  This  labour  of  invention  might 
be  abridged  ;  nobody,  either  in  heaven 
or  on  earth,  will  come  to  the  assistance 
of  man  j  nobody  will  instruct  him.  Hu- 
manity, during  hundreds  of  ages,  will 
devour  its  generations ;  it  will  spend  its 
force  in  blood  and  mire  without  the  God 
that  it  adores  comes  once  to  illuminate 
his  reason  and  shorten  his  trial.  Where 
is  here  the  action  of  divine  ?  where  is 
Providence  ? 

If  God  did  not  exist — it  is  Voltaire, 
the  enemy  of  religion,  who  speaks — we 
must  invent  him.  Why  ?  Because, 
adds  the  same  Voltaire,  if  1  had  to  do 
with  an  atheistical  prince  who  thought 
it  his  interest  to  pound  me  in  a  mortar, 
I  am  very  sure  that  I  should  be  pounded. 
Strange  abb^Kation  of  a  great  mind. 
And  if  you   had  to  do  with  a  devout 


prince,  to  whom  his  confessor  com- 
manded on  the  part  of  God  to  burn  you 
alive,  would  not  you  also  be  very  sure  of 
being  burnt?  Do  you  forget  then,  you 
anti-Christ,  the  inquisition  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  fires  of  Vanini  and 
Bruno,  and  the  tortures  of  Galileo,  and 
the  martyrdom  of  so  many  freethinkers  ? 
Do  not  come  and  distinguish  here  be- 
tween the  use  and  the  abuse ;  for  I  would 
reply  to  you  that  from  a  mystical  and 
supernatural  principle,  from  a  principle 
which  embraces  all,  which  explains  all, 
which  justifies  all,  as  the  idea  of  God, 
all  the  consequences  are  legitimate,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  believer  is  the  only  judge 
of  what  is  proper. 

I  thought  formerly,  said  Rousseau, 
that  one  could  be  an  honest  man  and  do 
without  God,  but  I  have  returned  from 
that  error.  Same  reasoning  at  bottom  as 
that  of  Voltaire,  same  justification  of 
intolerance.  Man  does  good  and  ab- 
stains from  ill  only  by  the  consideration 
of  a  Providence  who  watches  over  him  ; 
anathema  to  those  who  deny  him  !  And 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  nonsense,  the 
same  man  who  thus  for  our  virtue  calls 
upon  the  sanction  of  a  divine  and 
avenging  deity,  is  also  he  who  teaches  as 
a  dogma  of  faith  the  native  goodness  of 
man. 

And  I,  I  say:  the  first  duty  of  an  in- 
telligent and  free  man  is  unceasingly  to 
chase  from  his  mind  and  his  conscience 
the  idea  of  God.  For  God,  if  he  exists, 
is  essentially  hostile  to  our  nature,  and 
we  are  not  supported  at  all  by  his  autho- 
rity. We  arrive  at  knowledge  in  spite 
of  him,  at  well-being  in  spite  of  him,  to 
society  in  spite  of  him  ;  every  progress 
is  a  victory  in  which  we  crush  the  di- 
vinity. Say  no  more  the  ways  of  God 
are  impenetrable.  We  have  penetrated 
these  ways,  and  have  read  in  characters 
of  blood  the  proofs  of  impotence,  if  not 
of  the  malevolence,  of  God.  My  rea- 
son, long  time  humiliated,  rises  by  little 
and  little  to  a  level  with  the  infinite;  in 
time  it  will  discover  that  which  its  in- 
experience takes  from  it;  in  time  I  shall 
less  and  less  be  a  worker  of  evil,  and  by 
the  lights  that  I  shall  have  acquired,  by 
the  improvement  of  my  liberty,  I  shall 
purity  myself,  I  shall  idealise  my  being, 
and  I  shall  become  the  chief  of  crea- 
tion, the  equal  of  God.  One  single  in- 
stance of  disorder,  that  the  all-powerful 
might  have  prevented  and  that  he  did 
not  prevent,  accuses  his  Providence  and 
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puts  at  fault  his  wisdom  :  the  least  pro- 
gress that  man,  ignorant,  deserted,  and 
betrayed,  accomplishes  towards  good, 
honours  him  beyond  measure.  What 
right  would  God  have  still  to  say  to  me. 
Be  holy,  because  I  am  holy  ?  Lying 
spirit,  I  will  answer  him  :  imbecile  God, 
thy  reign  is  finished;  seek  amongst 
fools  other  victims.  I  know  I  am  not, 
nor  can  I  ever  become,  holy  ;  and  how 
shouldest  thou  be  so,  thou,  if  I  resemble 
thee  ?  Eternal  Father,  Jupiter,  or  Je- 
hovah, we  have  learnt  to  know  thee  : 
thou  art,  thou  wast,  thou  shalt  be  for 
ever  jealous  of  Adam,  the  tyrant  of 
Prometheus. 

Thus  I  fall  not  into  the  sophism  re- 
futed by  St.  Paul,  when  he  defends  the 
vase  by  saying  to  the  potter,  Why  hast 
thou  made  me  thus?  I  reproach  not 
the  author  of  things  having  made  of  me 
an  inharmonious  creature,  an  incoherent 
assemblage ;  I  could  only  exist  on  that 
condition.  I  am  content  to  cry  to  him, 
Why  dost  thou  deceive  me  ?  why  by  thy 
silence  hast  thou  let  loose  in  me  ego- 
ism ?  Why  bast  thou  subjected  me  to 
the  torture  of  universal  doubt,  by  the 
bitter  illusion  of  antagonistic  ideas  that 
you  have  put  into  my  understanding  ? 
Doubt  of  truth,  doubt  of  justice,  doubt 
of  my  conscience  and  of  my  liberty, 
doubt  of  thyself  O  God !  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  doubt,  the  necessity  of 
warring  with  myself  and  with  my  neigh- 
bour. Behold,  supreme  father,  what 
thou  hast  done  lor  our  happiness  and 
thy  glory ;  behold  what  were  from  the 
beginning,  thy  will  and  thy  government; 
behold  the  bread,  saturated  with  blood 
and  tears,  which  thou  hast  nourished. 
It  is  thou  who  makest  us  commit  the 
sins  of  which  we  ask  thee  remission  :  it 
is  thou  who  hast  stretched  the  snares 
which  we  conjure  thee  to  deliver  us 
from,  and  the  Satan  who  besieges  us, 
this  Satan  is  thee. 

Thou  triumphed  and  no  one  dared  to 


contradict  thee,  when  after  having  tor- 
mented in  his  body  and  soul  the  just 
Job,  form  of  our  humanity,  thou  iusulted 
his  candid  piety,  his  prudent  and  re- 
spectful ignorance.  We  were  as  nought 
before  thy  invisible  majesty,  to  whom 
we  gave  the  heaven  for  canopy,  the  earth 
for  footstool.  And  behold  you  now  de- 
throned and  shattered.  Thy  name  so 
long  a  time  the  ultimate  word  of  the 
wise,  the  sanction  of  the  judge,  the 
force  of  the  prince,  the  hope  of  the  poor, 
the  refuge  of  the  repentant  sinner.  Ah 
well !  this  incommunicable  name,  hence- 
forward devoted  to  contempt  and  ana- 
thema, shall  be  hissed  amongst  men. 
For  God  is  foolishness  and  cowardice ; 
God  is  hypocrisy  and  lie  ;  God  is  tyranny 
and  misery ;  God  is  evil.  So  long  as 
humanity  shall  incline  before  an  altar, 
humanity,  slaves  of  kings  and  priests, 
shall  be  condemned  ;  so  long  as  a  man, 
in  the  name  of  God,  shall  receive  the 
oath  of  another  man,  society  shall  be 
founded  on  perjury,  peace  and  love  shalt 
be  banished  among  mortals.  God,  with- 
draw thyself !  for  from  to-day,  cured 
from  thy  fear  and  become  wise,  I  swear, 
the  hand  stretched  towards  heaven,  that 
thou  art  only  the  executioner  of  my  rea- 
son, the  ghost  of  my  conscience.  I  deny 
the  supremacy  of  God  over  mankind;  I 
reject  his  providential  government, 
whose  non-existence  is  sufficiently  es- 
tablished by  the  metaphysical  and  eco- 
nomical hallucinations  of  humanity,  in 
one  word  by  the  martyrdom  of  our  spe- 
cies; I  withdraw  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  being  over  man ;  I  take  from 
him  his  titles  of  father,  of  king,  of 
judge,  of  good,  wise,  merciful,  succour- 
able,  remunerator,  and  avenger.  Ail 
those  attributes  which  compose  the  idea 
of  Providence,  are  only  a  caricature  of 
humanity,  irreconcileable  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  civilisation,  and  given  the  lie 
besides  by  the  history  of  his  aberrations 
and  of  bis  catastrophes. 
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©ur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


DR.    GUMMING    DEFENDED. 


Sir,— Observing,  in  the  front  part  of  your  periodical  the  other  day,  that  yon 
had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Church  of  Dr.  Gumming,  I  was  induced,  for  the  first  time, 
to  purchase  it,  to  see  what  you  had  to  say  of  that  eminent  man.  Your  remarks 
on  his  person  and  manner  in  the  pulpit  are  in  a  measure  correct.  His  prayers 
are  not  meant  to  please  the  ear,  nor  his  discourses  for  oratorical  display — he  re- 
members he  is  in  the  pulpit  and  not  on  the  platform.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
subject  of  his  sermon  was  beyond  you — it  would  have  been  to  my  surprise  had  it 
been  otherwise.  Faith  is  the  very  thing  you  want  to  open  your  mind  to  the  truths 
of  the  Bible,  and  how  can  you  have  it  unless  given  to  you  from  above  ?— *it  is  the 
gift  of  God.' 

Infidelity,  set  it  forth  as  you  may,  is  nothing  more  than  a  plausible  lie.  Infidels 
among  believers,  appear  to  me  like  strumpets  among  unpolluted  women.  Spiritual 
lepers.  To  use  your  own  words,  it  is  a  '  painful  sight '  to  see  so  many  ignoble 
men — of  '  fine  foreheads  '  it  may  be,  but  with  thoughts  '  villainous  low ' — going 
about  the  country  holding  up  false  lights  to  darkened  minds — distributing  the 
base  ore  of  atheism  for  the  pure  gold  of  truth.  "What  state  of  society  should  we 
have  were  your  nostrums  universally  swallowed? — an  incipient  hell ! — our  churches 
destroyed — the  Bible  ignored — regarded  as  a  mythology — displaced  by  Paine  and 
Owen's.  Good  God  !  to  see  our  sons  and  daughters  in  the  family  circle — the  one 
delighting  in  Paine,  the  other  schooled  by  the  ethics  of  Owen  !!  Why,  I  verily 
believe  the  wickedest  demon  from  the  realms  of  the  lost  couldn't  set  forth  more 
rabid  doctrine.     Pause,  man  I  and  scribble  no  more  irrational  Reasoners. 

Admirers  you  no  doubt  have — but,  as  Boileau  remarked,  what  tool  hasn't?  I 
don't  know  what  kind  of  correspondents  your  other  papers  contain,  but  there  is 
one  in  this  of  whom,  were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  be  ashamed.  Just  look  at  the 
latter  half  of  the  letter  of  'F.  G. ;'  but  I  must  remember  the  witty  Frenchman's 
remark — fools  are  your  admirers. 

Let  me  advise  you,  in  ending  my  letter,  to  ponder  your  ways — for  they  surely 
will,  if  persisted  in,  lead  to  destruction,  here  and  for  ever.  Not  to  go  beyond  the 
present  scene,  an  infidel,  much  more  an  atheist,  is  shunned,  and  esteemed  by  none 
but  those  deluded  like  himself.  It  is  such  as  you  to  use  the  words  quoted  by  '  F. 
G.,'  who  really  *  corrupt  good  manners  •/  it  is  such  as  you,  when  herded  together 
who  really  are  a  'den  of  thieves.'  Can  you  be  other,  who  have  no  basis  on  which 
to  rest  human  action  but  your  corrupt  selves  ? 

Instead  of  penning  miserable  sophisms  and  damnable  deceits,  grapple  with  a 
man  of  mind — with  him,  for  instance,  whose  remarks  upon  caused  me  to  buy  your 
trumpery  publication.  "Whether  you  do  or  not,  and  still  adhere  to  the  cause  of 
atheism,  you  shall  not  be  able  to  make  it  more  than  an  abhorred  thing,  and  its 
disciples  a  wretched  minority.  Yours  in  pity. 

Old  Christmas  Day,  1851,  A  Defendbk  of  the  Faith. 


[We  have  received  this  letter  in  reference  to  our  *  "Visit  to  Dr.  Cumming's 
Church.'  We  suppose  it  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  that  reverend  gentleman's 
congregation — we  should  say  by  a  Deacon,  from  the  courteous  felicity  of  its  style. 
It  is  conceived  in  that  tender  spirit  and  expressed  in  that  amiable  language  which 
the  Doctor  himself  usually  employs,  when  writing  of  Freethinkers.     This  letter  is 
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the  work  of  a  practical  hand,  and,  so  far,  might  have  been  written  by  the  Doctor 
himself.  We  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  it  than  this,  that  viewed  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Christian  spirit,  clothing  itself  in  its  native  purity  of  style,  our  readers 
will  be  of  opinion  that  tjiey  have  suflFered  no  great  loss  by  the  change  of  faith  they 
have  made. — Ed.] 


REPLY  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  REV.  BREWIN  GRANT. 


Dear  Sir, — In  your  rather  insolent,  contemptuous,  and  discourteous  *  Appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  of  Birmingham,'  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Reasoner,  you  say,  that  '  Edward  Baines  being  put  forth  as  a 
patron  of  a  publication  for  the  people,  who  denies  them  public  knowledge,  is  a  rich 
joke.'    This  language,  by  implication,  charges  Mr.  Baines  with  being  actuated  by 
base  and  dishonourable  motives  in  the  course  he  has  taken  on  the  question  of 
*  public  knowledge.'    This,  sir,  is  an  insult  and  a  malicious  slander,  and  shows 
how  ready  even  those  who  talk  loudly  about  bigotry  and  freedom  of  opinion  are  to 
manifest  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  towards  those  who  presume  to 
diflfer  from  them.     Edward  Baines,  sir,  is  as  devoted  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  as 
anxious  for  their  education,  as  you  are — only  with  this  slight  difference,  that  he 
would  have  the  thing  done  on  a  rather  honester  method  than  that  advocated  by 
his  opponents  on  this  question,     Mr.  Baines  has  no  great  hatred  to  popular 
education,  but  perhaps  has  no  notion  of  pi'omoting  morality  by  a  system  of  legalised 
pillage.     The  common  thief  does  nothing  more  than  violate  voluntaryism,  and 
take  other  people's  cash  without  their  consent;  and  what  would  this  system  of 
public  education  do  less  than  that  ?    Voluntaryists  are  not  opposed  to  education 
but  to  robbery.     You  know,  sir,  that  many  are  opposed  to  compulsory  rates  for 
education  from  conscientious  motives,  and  you  profess  to  be  an  advocate  of  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  freedom  of  opinion,  yet  would  deny  this  freedom  to  all  who 
dissent  from  you  on  this  question.     Instead  of  convincing  these  dissenters,  you 
would  drive  them.     You  would  give  them  the  '  logic  of  death '  instead  of  the  logic 
of  common  sense,  if  necessary,  to  carry  your  point.     This  is  not  *the  bigotry  of 
the  Bible,'  but  it  is  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  one  of  that  charitable  sect  which 
professes  to  have  great  respect  for  the  convictions  and  feelings  of  every  human 
being — and  who  would  show  his  extraordinary  charity  for  the  convictions  of  others 
by  passing  an  *  act  of  uniformity,' and  denying  the  right  of  private  judgment  to 
those  who  see  not  as  he  sees  on  this  question.     Would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of 
resorting  to   the   sword  in   matters  of   opinion — instead   of  resorting  to  force 
where  conviction  is  wanted — to  treat  as  rationals  and  as  equals  those  who  differ 
from  you,  and  to  seek,  by  reason  and  argument^  to  lead  them  out  of  darkness  into 
your  marvellous  light  ? 

The  Rev.  Brewin  Grant — at  whose  door  lies  the  sin  which  (judging  from  your 
sneering  *  Appeal ')  has  disturbed  your  peace  '  for  many  a  weary  week,'  of  dissent- 
ing from  the  opinions  of  that  class  of  thinkers  to  which  you  belong,  and  of  giving 
it  out  that  he  should  have  the  presumption  to  controvert  those  opinions  in  a 
monthly  periodical — will  publish  the  first  number  of  The  Bible  and  the  People  on- 
the  1st  of  January,  1851. 

You  have  already  anticipated  this  periodical.  This  betrays  a  shortness  of 
capital  on  your  part  as  the  editor  of  the  Reasoner,  in  which  it  filled  a  vacuum ;  in 
charity  I  would  think  that  nothing  but  such  a  strait  could  have  driven  you  to  so 
sorry  a  shift.    But,  sir,  do  not  despair  j  it  is  probable  that  you  will  find  the  labour 
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market  rather  brisker  In  a  while,  and  may  perchance  find  that  you  have  pooh 
poohed  too  soon. 

Leicester,  Dec.  14, 1850.  James  Grant. 

[This  letter  has  lain  by  us  so  long  that  the  writer,  who  spareth  not  imputations, 
will  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  intend  not  to  publish  it.  Respect  for 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Grant  induced  us  to  withhold  it.  We  have  much  mistaken  that 
gentleman  if  he  could  be  gratified  by  such  an  appearance  as  the  above  writer  puts 
in  on  his  behalf;  and  we  have  awaited  in  the  hope  that  a  line  might  have  reached 
us  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grant  himself.  Whether  the  present  respondent  is  a  relative 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grant's  we  know  not ;  but  we  feel  bound  to  insert  his  letter,  as  it  is 
the  only  one  which  has  been  received.  With  respect  to  the  half-laughing  notice 
which  we  penned  of  The  Bible  and  the  People,  we  are  quite  sure  that  very  few  per- 
sons would  think  of  applying  to  it  any  one  of  the  three  epithets  with  which 
James  Grant's  letter  opens.  According  to  announcement,  The  Bible  and  the 
People  is  now  before  the  public.  The  rev.  editor  is  quite  welcome  to  write  of 
anything  of  ours  a  similar  notice  to  the  one  we  gave,  if  he  pleases  ;  and  we  shall 
not  think  of  rejoining  as  James  Grant  rejoins  to  us.  In  what  way  the  inconsistent 
position  in  which  we  found  Mr.  Baines  put  by  Mr.  Grant  is  an  '  implication  of 
base  and  dishonourable  motives'  to  that  gentleman,  is  a  point  passing  our  deter- 
mination. Mr.  Baines  is  an  able,  and  no  doubt  a  conscientious,  man;  but  he  may 
be,  nevertheless,  as  we  regard  him,  an  imperfect  friend  of  national  education. 
The  tone  and  character  of  all  that  follows,  after  the  part  of  the  letter  just  noticed, 
is  not  entitled  to  any  reply  from  us.  Whatever  impression  in  favour  either  of 
Voluntaryism  or  Religion  that  kind  of  writing  can  make,  our  correspondent  is 
fully  welcome  to  it. — Ed.] 


AN  EXHORTATION  FROM  THE  REV.  SOLOMON  GOMPERTZ. 


Mr.  Workman, — You  have  seen  fit  to  send  me  three  childish  tracts,  written 
either  by  a  foolish  wicked  person,  or  a  person  of  disordered  mind — and  you  desire 
that  I  shall  give  you  my  opinion  of  them.  My  opinion  of  them  is,  that  they 
pollute  'the  hands  that  touch  them  and  tho  eyes  which  see  them.  Their  doom  is 
the  fire — unto  which  also  the  writers  and  readers  of  them  will  surely  be  committed 
if  they  persist  in  so  cruel  a  perversion  of  their  reason,  and  thus  insult  the  LORD 
Almighty. 

I  hope,  although  you  may  have  read  them,  that  you  do  not  approve  of  such  im- 
becile nonsense;  for  remember  that  you  have  a  precious  immortal  soul,  which 
shall  be  eternally  happy  or  miserable,  according  to  whether  you  rightly  use  or 
abuse  the  faculties  thereof.  Alas !  I  fear  that  all  your  life  through  you  have  abused 
and  perverted  the  noble  gift  of  reason,  and  have,  by  a  course  of  folly,  dishonoured 
Him  after  whose  image  and  likeness  man,  in  respect  to  intellectual  attainments, 
was  created. 

Pray  pause  in  your  wretched  course.  Desist  your  vain  and  profitless  impieties, 
and  be  admonished  in  time  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come.  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn 
to  do  well.  Cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  beg  of  Almighty  GOD,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  to  give  you  grace  to  put  on  the  armour  of  light, — which  is  the 
sincere  prayer  of  your  well-wisher, 

Chalford,  Sept.  26th,  1850.  S.  Gompertz. 


[The  tracts  sent  to  this  divine  were — *  Grim  Religion,'  published  by  the  Political 
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and  Social  Tract  Society,  *  God  and  the  Bible,'  and,  we  believe,  a  Reasoner  Tract 
by  Undecimus.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gompertz  is  a  State  Church  minister  at  Chalford, 
Gloucestershire.  We  print  from  his  original  letter.  Will  these  gentlemen 
never  ask  themselves  with  what  feelings  they  should  regard  any  one  who  should 
address  them  in  such  language  of  offensive  and  arrogant  exhortation  ? — Ed.] 

QUERIES      FROM     ROCHDALE. 


Sir, — I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  lay  before  you  the  following  questions, 
which  occurred  to  my  mind  after  the  lecture  you  delivered  at  Rochdale.  1  have 
been  thus  long  in  sending  them  because  I  did  not  know  whether  you  would  answer 
them  or  not.  I  have,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion  to  send  them,  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  treat  them  with  the  same  candour  and  fairness  you  treated  those  who 
opposed  you  at  the  Rochdale  lecture.  They  may  appear  to  you  to  be  of  little 
moment,  but  to  me  they  are  of  vast  importance.  I  could  state  many  reasons  why 
I  send  them,  but  I  defer  until  I  see  your  answers ;  on  them  will  depend  my  future 
career.  I  may  as  well  state  that  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  the  lectures  you  deli- 
vered, inasmuch  as  they  have  confirmed  my  conviction  of  the  religious  and  moral 
sublimity  of  the  Bible.  I  know  that  the  principles  which  you  teach  meet  with  the 
applause  of  *  the  mob,'  because  they  are  such  as  pander  to  the  *  weakness  of  human 
nature.'  There  are  thousands  in  the  world  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  it 
can  be  proved,  without  a  doubt,  that '  there  is  no  God.'  Then  would  a  torrent  of 
iniquity  set  in,  such  as  even  barbarous  nations,  with  all  their  ignorance,  have 
never  witnessed.  Then  would  a  whirlwind  of  licentiousness  sweep  down  every 
social  blessing,  and  leave  us  a  waste  howling  wilderness  of  discord  and  anarchy. 
Your  lecture  upon  the  *  Moral  Aspects  of  Atheism  '  was  truly  well  and  subtlely 
handled.  It  was  a  '  flattering  unction  '  to  your  own  soul,  if,  according  to  your  oivn 
principles,  you  have  one ' — and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  met  with  the  approbation 
of  souls  having  a  kindred  affinity  to  your  own.  But  enough  of  this  at  present.  I 
will" now  proceed  with  the  questions: — 1.  How  do  you  establish  the  theory  of  the 
eternity  of  matter?  2.  Is  the  organisation  of  matter  eternal?  3.  Can  that 
which  is  unoi-ganised  become  organised  without  an  organiser  ?  4.  Is  matter 
intelligent  ? 

I  send  these  at  the  request  of  some  of  your  own  disciples.  I  request  that  you 
make  no  extracts,  but  publish  all.  Yours  most  respectfully, 

Mr.  Holyoake.  Wm.  Kennedy. 

[The  objection  made  to  us  usually  is  that  our  principles  require  too  much  strength 
on  the  part  of  men,  and  that  religion  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  weak. 
Thus  it  seems  to  be  religion  which  'panders  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,' 
rather  than  atheism.  Mr.  Kennedy  writes  about  the  sad  effects  of  our  ideas,  as 
though  Bacon  had  never  said  the  opposite,  no**  Chalmers  nor  Dr.  Hampden  made 
admissions  of  the  compatibility  of  virtue  with  atheism.  Mr.  Kennedy  sends 
twelve  questions.  If  every  correspondent  sent  as  many,  we  should  be  condemned 
to  sit  in  a  Catechetical  Chair  from  morning  till  night.  We  therefore  restrict  our- 
_selves  to  four  queries  at  a  time,  leaving  Mr.  Kennedy  to  put  the  others,  if  he  finds 
it  necessary.  With  respect  to  the  first  question,  *  How  do  we  establish  the  eternity 
of  matter?'  we  answer.  By  reference  to  the  human  inability  of  conceiving  its  com- 
mencement. Second,  *  Is  the  organisation  of  matter  eternal  ?'  Answer,  We  do  not 
know.  Third,  *  Can  that  which  is  unorganised  become  organised  without  an 
organiser  V  answer,  We  think  not.  Fourth,  *  Is  matter  intelligent  ?'  Query,  What 
does  Mr.  Kennedy  mean?— Ed.] 
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To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Eeasnner  as  an  organ  of  Propagandism,  one  Friend  subscribes  10s. 
weekly,  another  5s.,  two  Is.  each,  weekly— and  so  on  according  to  ability  and  earnestness.  An  annual 
contribution  of  One  Shilling  from  each  reader  would  be  easy,  equitable,  and  sufficient.  What  is  re- 
mitted, in  wnatever  proportion,  is  acknowledged  here  and  accounted  for  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 


Acknowledged  in  No.  13,  801s.  4d.— W.  J.  B.  (Nos.  13  to  16,  four  weeks,  lOs. 
weekly).  40s. — A  Friend  of  Reason  (for  the  month  of  January),  203. — A.  Z  ,  per 
Mr.  Truelove,  53. — Mr.  Gray,  City  Road,  Is.— S.  T,,  Liverpool  (weekly,  for  Jan. 
1st  and  8th),  2s. — Jaines  Body,  Is. — Edward  Hawks,  Edinburgh,  Is. --John 
Wheelhouse,  2s.  6d. — James  Spurr,  Liverpool,  5s. — Uriah  Studdard,  Huddersfield 
(from  self  and  friends  of  progress),  5s. — S.  T.,  Liverpool  (for  Dec.  25),  Is. — John 
Bates,  Northampton,  Is. — We  have  received  from  friends  in  Oldham,  through 
Mr.  Boyd,  the  following  new  year's  remittance  :  James  Greaves,  20s. ;  Alex.  Boyd, 
20s.;  John  Harrop,  Is.;  James  Taylor,  Is.;  Thomas  Smith,  Is.;  George  Har- 
rop.  Is.;  Waltham  Shepherd,  la;  Edward  Rye,  Is.;  Jas.  Lees,  Is.;  John  Jack- 
son, Is.;  John  Siddall,  Is.— Total,  934s.  lOd. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM- 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street> 
Fitzroy  Square. — January  IQth  [7],  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  '  History  of  Greece.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— January  19th  [7], 
Mr.  Thomas  Shorter,  '  Blessing  and  Cursing.' 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Jan.  19th  [llj  a.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.— Jan.  19th  [7],  Mr.  C.  Southwell,  •  llival 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome.' 

Temperance  Hall,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
— Jarfi  19th  [7],  a  Lecture. 

Institute  of  Progress.  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square. — January  17th  [8],  a  Discussion. 
19tb  [7y,  a  Lecture. 

South  London  People's  Educational  Institute, 
14,  Great  Guildford  Street,  Borough.— Jan.  19th 
[7^J,  a  Lecture. 


Now  Ready,  No.  8  for  January,  1851. 

THE     FREETHINKER'S     MAGAZINE     and 
Review  of  Theology,  Politics,  and  Literature.  ' 
Edited  by  Friends  of  Truth  and  Progress.     Price  , 
Sixpence.     64  Pages.  [ 

Contents — The  Inconsistencies  of  the  Church. — 
Recipe  for  a   Highland   Sermon. —  The  Political' 
Reviewer— 1.  Retrospect  of  the  half  century:  its! 
lesson ;  2.  The  political  aspect  of  the  '  Papal  Ag- 
gression.'    Our   Page  of  Sitatistics.     Spirit  of  the 
Fuplic  Press — Down  with  the  Tyrants,  with  hints 
what  to  do  with  them ;  What  has  the  Church  done  i 
for  the  People?  Letters  1  and  2;   Speech  of  Sir  | 
Joshua  Walmsley,   M.P.,  at  the  meeting  of  the' 
Members  of  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society.  ' 
The  Genuine  Gibbon.     The  Italian  Revolution,  a  \ 
Lecture  delivered  in   Manchester.     The  National  i 
Charter  and  Social  Reform  Union.     Views  of  Life, 
from  Schiller.     Review  of  Books — Catholicism,  the  j 
Religion  of  Fear ;  Olive :  a   Novel.      Correspon-  i 
dence— Conformity  of  the  New  Testament;   Who- 
are  the   Scoffers  now  ?     The  Telescope   and   the  \ 
Microscope.    Evil  Effects  of  Superstitious  Intoler-  ; 
ance.    A  Day  of  Rest.     Theology.     The  Professors  \ 
of  Owen's  College.  j 

London :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 


Delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  every 
Saturday. 

THE  LEADER,  a  Weekly  Newspaper.  Price  6d. 
England  is  said  to  be  governed  by  opinion ; 
to  endow  that  power  with  its  fullest  action,  the 
Leader  offers  a  systematic  utterance  for  perfect 
freedom  of  opinion,  on  every,  subject,  political, 
social,  and  religious.    To  render  itself  an  effective 


organ,  the  Lb&obr  comprises  all  the  features  of 
a  complete  newspaper,  containing  the  news  of  the 
week,  handled  so  as  to  expand  the  most  interesting 
in  full  and  animated  narrative ;  accurate  commer* 
cial  intelligence  ;  reviews  of  current  literature,  not 
only  in  books,  but  in  the  events  and  influences  of 
the  literary  world,  at  home  and  abroad;  fiction, 
anp  original  papers,  literary  and  political. 

The  Weekly  Teibunb  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  Leader,  which  now  records  the  associa- 
tive progress  of  the  week,  English  and  continental. 

For  the  struggling  nationalities  abroad  the 
Leader  offers  a  frank  voice  from  among  the  English 
people.  In  its  weekly  page  devoted  to  European 
democracy,  it  offers,  lor  the  first  time,  an  official 
exposition  of  the  opinions  and  acts  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Eumpean  democratic  party,  in  a 
form  of  such  authenticity  as  will  enable  the  public 
to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  the  adverse 
journals  of  the  day. 

Contributions  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Leader  from  the  following  writers  : — Thos.  Bal- 
lantyne,  Charles  Bray,  Luke  Burke,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Crowe,  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Hugh  Doherty,  F. 
G.  Foxton,  J.  A.  Froude,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  R.  H. 
Home,  Thornton  Hunt,  Rev.  C  Kingsley,  M.A., 
Rev.  E.  R.  Larken,  M.A.,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
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The  Zoist  for  January  is  again  rich  in  fact,  in  philosophy,  and  refutation  of  ig- 
norance. It  appears,  -with  respect  to  Miss  Martineau's  remarkable  experiment  on 
a  cow,  critics  hold  that  the  Doctor  who  had  been  attending  in  vain  upon  it,  had 
really  eflfected  the  cure.  Criticisms  on  mesmeric  cases  are  very  curious.  If  you 
call  in  a  doctor  the  cure  is  ascribed  to  him.  If  yon  do  not  call  in  a  doctor,  it  is 
said  that  nothing  was  the  matter.  The  world  has  often  desired  to  know  who  is 
the  infallible  doctor  who  is  sure  to  cure  you.  "We  have  found  it  out.  It  is  the 
last  Doctor  who  gives  you  up  before  you  call  in  the  Mesmeriser.  He  it  is  who 
always  cures  you.  You  don't  know  it— you  are  dying  in  ignorance  of  it.  But  he  is 
the  man.  When  the  Mesmeriser  has  restored  you  to  health,  the  critics  find  out 
that  the  Doctor  did  it. 

The  lines  by  J.  C.  Blumenfeld,  '  To  G.  J.  Holyoake,'  though  containing  verses 
of  power  such  as  the  author  of  the  *  New  Ecce  Homo  '  can  write,  are  yet  inadmis- 
sable  as  a  personal  tribute. 

In  one  of  the  provinces  of  China  an  edict  against  Christianity  has  been  issued  by 
the  prefect.  It  pronounces  Christianity  to  be  illegal,  incredible,  and  absurd. 
This  is  quoted  in  all  the  papers. 

Alluding  to  a  passage  in  the  English  Republic  on  the  current  maxims  'everyone 
for  himself — let  alone — get  what  you  can,  and  other  prevalent  atheisms,^  Mr.  Broom 
desires  to  ask  Mr.  Linton  what  he  means  ?  We  overlook  these  expressions  foj*  the 
sake  of  the  much  which  is  excellent  which  Mr.  Linton  says ;  but  explanation  of 
such  phrases  will  be  instructive  to  our  readers. 

Several  correspondents  send  us  articles  proving,  as  they  suppose,  the  separate 
existence  of  the  Soul.  If  we  should  be  favoured  with  such  an  argument  from  any 
eminent  clairvoyant  we  shall  give  it  insertion.  The  most  eminent  mesmerist 
physicians  in  London  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  is 
other  than  material. 

The  first  edition  of  '  Catholicism,  the  Religion  of  Fear,  contrasted  with  Ration- 
alism, the  Theory  of  Reason,'  having  been  sold,  another  has  been  issued,  and  the 
third  thousand  is  now  ready  for  the  Trade. 

F.  G.  Lee  has,  in  the  Catholic  Lampy  a  hymn  under  the  title  of  *  Speak  Gently  to 
the  Erring.'  The  extracts  we  have  made  from  it  are  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
readers.     The  words  italicised  are  changed  words  by  us. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring — 

Ye  know  not  all  the  pow'r 
With  which  the  dark  temptation  came 

In  some  unguarded  hour  : 


Ye  may  not  know  how  earnestly 

They  struggled,  oh  !  how  well, 
Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came. 

And  sadly  thus  they  fell. 
Speak  gently  to  the  erring — 

Oh !  do  not  thou  forget. 
However  darkly  stained  by  crime, 

He  is  thy  brother  yet. 
Speak  kindly  to  the  erring — 

For  is  it  not  enough. 


That  innocence  is  gone, 

Without  thy  censure  rough  1 

It  surely  is  a  weary  lot, 

That  sin-crushed  heart  to  bear ; 

And  they  who  share  a  happier  fate. 
Their  chidings  well  may  spare. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring — 

Thou  yet  may'st  lead  him  back, 
With  kindly  words,  and  tones  of  love, 

From  error^s  thorny  track  ; 
Forget  not  thou  hast  often  sinn'd. 

And  sinful  yet  may  be  ; 
Deal  kindly  with  the  eriing  one, 

As  Men  have  dealt  with  thee. 


London :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passap^e,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  January  16th,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beini;  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 

RATIONALISM,  THE  LEGITIMATE  OPPONENT  OF  CATHOLICISM. 


The  value  of  the  excitement  of  1850  and  1851,  with  respect  to  the  reascendancy  of 
Catholicism  in  England,  is,  that  it  brings  out  the  distinction  between  Young 
Rationalism  and  its  ancient  opponent  of  Rome,  and  puts  them  at  the  issue  of 
battle  in  that  way  in  which,  if  Parliament  will  keep  its  hands  off,  that  side  which 
has  the  truth  will  be  the  victor. 

Exempted  as  the  English  of  this  age  are  from  the  severity  of  Romish  political 
discipline,  we  are  able  to  combat  that  church  with  less  personal  feeling  than  that 
which  naturally  embittered  the  polemics  of  our  forefathers.  Our  brave  Lutheran 
forefathers  were  often,  in  self-defence,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  kind 
of  edicts,  to  protect  themselves,  as  those  by  which  they  had  suffered  ;  and,  infected 
by  the  spirit  of  pers||Dution,  their  language  was  often  as  reprehensible  as  that  of 
their  Catholic  opponents.  Hence  Milton  could  write,  '  Popery  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
either  in  public  or  private,  and  that  it  must  be  thought  how  to  remove  it  and 
hinder  the  growth  thereof;'  adding,  'If  they  say  that  by  removing  their  idols  we 
violate  their  consciences,  we  have  no  warrant  to  regard  conscience  which  is  not 
grounded  on  scripture.^*  Even  Locke  would  not  allow  of  Catholics  being  tolerated, 
on  the  pretext  that  they  cannot  tolerate  others. 

But  from  us,  living  in  a  later  age,  and  enjoying  advantages  unknown  to  onr 
forefathers,  with  a  growing  public  opinion  to  appeal  to,  more  powerful  than  any 
prince  of  old,  and  a  press  more  potent  than  armies  against  error — with  these 
agencies  on  our  side,  and,  moreover,  clear  principles  to  guide  us,  better 
things  are  expected.  Whoever,  therefore,  invokes  the  law  against  a  faith,  the 
Rationalist  must  not  do  it.  Not  although  it  is  in  the  power  of  persecution  to  put 
down  error  as  well  as  truth,  still  the  Rationalist  must  not  employ  it.  *  The  first 
attempt  to  reform  the  Catholic  Church  was  effectually  put  down  for  two  centuries 
by  the  murderous  decrees  of  the  Lateran  Council  against  the  Albigenses.  The 
bright  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  was  checked,  even  to  this  day,  by  the 
burning  of  Savonarola  and  many  of  its  other  leaders.  The  Inquisition  so 
thoroughly  put  down  Protestantism  in  Spain,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  popu- 
lation have  heard  of  no  Reformer  since  tbe  time  of  Luther,  and  believe  Protes- 
tantism to  be  a  species  of  Judaism.  In  France,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  commemorated  by  a  medal,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  have  effectually  put  down  Protestantism,  Nor  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  any  great  reason  to  exult  at  being  herself  proof  against  that  per- 
secution of  which  she  has  been  so  liberal  to  others.  The  cimeter  of  the  Moslem 
has  severed  her  hold  on  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Greek  Church  has  wrested  from 
her  the  vast  countries  ot  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  sword  of  her  own  Cardinal 
Richelieu  emancipated  from  her  control  Prussia  and  the  North. 'f 

*  Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  4.  f  TimeSy  November  28,  1850. 
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The  armies  of  a  civilised  nation  are  expected,  even  in  the  deadly  strife  of  battle, 
not  to  sully  their  honour  by  treachery,  or  by  descending  to  the  brutal  tactics  of 
savages  ;  so,  in  the  warfare  of  opinion,  the  Rationalist  is  forbidden  to  avail  himself 
of  the  disreputable  acts  of  persecution. 

Now  Catholics  are  under  persecution,  they  should  be  treated  with  a  double  res- 
pect. It  should  be  a  point  of  honour  to  speak  of  them  with  scrupulous  courtesy. 
To  call  them  Papists,  or  their  religion  Popery,  should  be  ever  avoided.  That 
name  should  be  employed  by  which  they  claim  to  be  called — *  Roman  Catholics.'* 
Papalism  is  only  to  be  put  down  by  a  temperate  and  reasoning  opposition,  whose 
pure  and  unsullied  example  it  shall  be  impossible  for  Catholics  to  transgress  with- 
out damage. 

The  duiy  of  the  Rationalist  is  not  only  to  distinguish  his  own  duty  and  observe 
it,  but  also  to  discern  the  integrity  of  his  own  principles  and  illustrate  them.  W"e 
remark  first,  that  the  Churches,  Established  and  Dissenting,  are  unfriendly  to 
public  liberty,  or  the  power  of  the  Pope  could  be  abridged  in  the  Vatican.  When 
the  foot  of  Mazzini  was  on  the  neck  of  the  Papacy,  its  dangerous  influence  was 
neutralised  in  Central  Italy;  but  the  Churches  lent  themselves  to  that  policy 
which  sacrificed  Italy.  Next  we  observe  that  persecution  is  the  element  of  all 
sincere  religion.  In  this  respect,  all  forms  of  Dissent  are  infected  with  the  Roman 
leprosy.  All  who  are  sincere  in  their  religion,  and  believe  that  our  future  salva- 
tion depends  upon  our  belief  and  conduct  in  this  life,  must  persecute,  or,  what  is 
worse,  ought  to  do  it ;  and  that  therefore  the  freethinker  ^ds  no  safety  among 
any  of  the  Churches.  "We  cannot  forget  that,  though  publrc  humanity  dismissed 
Chapman,  the  Coventry  chaplain  who  burned  Mary  Ball's  hand,  the  national 
religious  sentiment  replaced  him  by  another,  who  believed  that  Almighty  God 
would  burn  her  whole  body  in  hell  for  ever.  Thus  we  learn  that  Protestantism  is 
not  unlike  Romanism.  Our  security  is  not  in  difference  of  faith,  but  in  the  public 
reason  and  humanity,  which  Protestantism,  by  its  right  of  private  judgment 
(incoherently  enough  maintained),  helps,  and  Rationalism  develops.  The  right  of 
private  judgment,  logically  carried  out,  neutralises  persecution  by  admitting  the 
right,  and,  of  course,  moral  innocence,  of  each  man  taking  his  own  way — it  cancels 
the  religious  dogma  that  there  is  but  one  true  way  to  heaven.  It  also  cancels  the 
doctrine  of  church  government  in  matters  of  opinion.  It  also  invalidates  the  dogma 
that  God  will  punish  variation  of  opinion.  Edmund  Burke  reasoned  unanswerably 
when  he  wrote — '  If  mere  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Rome  be  a  merit,  he  that 
dissents  most  perfectly  is  the  most  meritorious.  In  many  points  we  hold  strongly 
with  that  Church.     He  that  dissents  throughout  with  that  Church  will  dissent 

from  the  Church  of  England A  man  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  Protestant 

who  protests  against  the  whole  Christian  religion.'! 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  reporting  the  lecture  lately  delivered  by  Archbishop 
Hughes,  at  St,  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  that  city,  has  this  passage  :  *  The  Protestant 
religion  still  numbers  fifty  millions  of  human  beings — an  immense  number,  it  must 
be  confessed ;  and  among  these  may  be  reckoned  many  men  of  the  most  en- 
lightened character,  and  eminent  genius  and  abilities,  in  the  world.  Yet,  under 
the  unhappy  auspices  of  the  first  principle  of  Protestantism,  if  God  would  make 
known  to  us  what  was  the  specific  creed  of  each  individual  of  that  fifty  millions 
it  is  probable  that  not  ten  out  of  the  whole  number  would  be  found  to  profess  the 
same  belief  in  every  particular.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  Church  has  its 

*  See  '  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,'  by  Bishop  Milner. 

t  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  M.P.     (January  3rd,  1792). 
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two  hundred  millions ;  and  we  ran  no  risk  in  stating,  that  there  could  not  be  found 
ten  in  whose  inmost  soul  there  is  the  slightest  difference  of  faith.' 

The  reason  is,  that  Protestantism  logically  leaves  you  free  to  form  your  own 
opinions,  while  Catholicism  only  requires  you  to  believe  in  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  believes  in  all  the  rest  for  you.  The  diversity  of  Dissent  pertains  to 
principles,  and  especially  details — the  Church  of  Rome  takes  care  of  principles, 
details,  and  you  too.  Herein  we  see  its  essence.  It  has  one  rule — obedience  to 
authority. 

In  that  manifesto  with  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  lately  favoured  the  country, 
he  has  put  this  with  an  explicitness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  tells 
us  that  *  a  marked  distinction  exists  between  the  authority  possessed  by  a  bishop 
and  that  of  any  other  functionary  named  by  the  Queen's  excellent  majesty.  If 
she  appoint  an  admiral,  or  commander-in-chief,  or  governor  of  a  colony,  or  judge, 
every  one  is  bound  to  obey  that  person  in  all  that  belongs  specifically  to  his  office, 
and  any  one  would  be  punishable  if  he  refused.  But  in  regard  to  a  bishop  it  is 
exactly  the  contrary.  Precisely  in  those  very  matters  which  appertain  to  his 
office  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  him.  No  one  is  obliged  to  seek  doctrine  from  his 
teaching,  sanctification  from  his  ministration,  or  grace  from  his  blessing.  This 
anomalous  difference  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  commission  given  to 
civil  and  military  officers  flows  from  the  temporal  sovereignty,  which  none  may 
impugn  ;  while  that  to  the  ecclesiastical  functionaries  proceeds  from  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  which  may  be,  and  is,  lawfully  denied.'*  Of  course  Catholicism,  if 
once  in  legal  ascendancy,  would  take  care  that  the  authority  of  the  spiritual 
officer  should  not  be  '  lawfully  denied.' 

Now  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Catholic  rule  of  authority,  in  some  modified  form 
or  other,  is  accepted  by  all  Dissenting  Churches;!  and  that  Rationalism,  which 
alone  does  not  accept  it,  is  the  only  logical  opponent  it  has,  and  is  our  only  refuge 
from  Catholicism.  But  this  security  lies  in  our  being  able  to  fix  upon  the  rule 
which  should  guide  us  simply  and  constantly.     We  will  seek  that. 

*  We  are  certain,  from  reason  and  experience,  that  least  of  all  will  there  be  an 
end  of  making  books,  and  disputing  on  subjects  of  religion,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  no  fixed  rule,  or  none  but  a  false  one,  for  deciding  in  religious  contro- 
versy.'J  These  suggestive  words,  by  the  Bishop  of  Castabala,  will  guide  us  in 
determining  the  validity  of  Rationalism,  as  a  'fixed  '  and  'true  '  rule  may  be  fur- 
nished with  which  to  test  its  relevance. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  great  type  of  Christianity — as  the  principle 
of  authority,  by  which  it  rules,  is  retained,  in  some  convenient  form,  by  every 
Church,  Protestant  and  Dissenting,  which  the  Reformation  has  imposed  upon  us. 
To  bring  before  ns,  in  its  integrity  and  arrogance,  the  principle  of  Authority,  we 
will  cite  the  words  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  John  Milner,  the  Bishop  last  mentioned, 
who  writes :  *  Before  I  enter  on  the  discussion  of  any  part  of  Scripture  with  Pro- 
testants, I  am  bound,  in  conformity  with  my  Rule  of  Faith — as  explained  by  the 
Fathers,  and  particularly  by  Tertullian — to  protest  against  their  right  to  argue 
from  Scripture;  and,  of  course,  must  deny  that  there  is  any  necessity  of  my  reply- 
ing to  any  objections  which  they  may  draw  from  it.  No  prophecy  of  Scripture  is 
of  any  private  interpretation.  The  whole  right  of  Scripture  belongs  to  the  church. 


*  Appeal  by  N.  Card.  Wiseman,  pp.  10,  11.  ,  ^ 

t  The  oath  of  Dr.  Cumraing,  given  in  Reasoner  No.  240,  is  not  a  singular,  though 
a  striking  corroboration  of  this  assertion. 
X  Milner's  '  End  of  Controversy,'  p.  49. 
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She  has  preserved  them,  she  vouches  for  them,  and,  she  alone,  authoritatively  ex- 
plains them.  Hence  she  may  quash  every  objection  which  can  be  drawn  from  any 
passage  by  this  short  reply —  The  church  understands  the  passage  differently  from 
yoUy  therefore  you  mistake  its  meaning.^* 

It  will  surprise  some  to  be  told,  that  the  same  authority  thus  broadly  stated,  is, 
under  othernames  and  in  more  diluted  forms,  to  be  found  in  all  existing  Churches. 
The  Protestant  argues  against  the  Roman  Catholic,  tells  him  that  his  *  authority' 
is  unreasonable,  and  that  the  submission  it  demands  of  the  people  is  incompatible 
with  progress.  Thus  the  Protestant  will  reason  against  the  Catholic  ;  but  if  you 
so  argue  against  the  Protestant  religion  he  will  immediately  turn  round,  and  warn 
you  not  to  exercise  *  carnal  reason  '  on  sacred  things— and  so  on,  through  every 
link  of  the  tortuous  line  of  Evangelical  Dissent,  which  conducts  you  to  Unita- 
rianism.  Each  sect  reasons  acutely  against  the  errors  of  the  other,  but  turns 
round  and  sharply  rebukes  all  those  who  venture  to  reason  against  it.  What  has 
Unitarianism  to  say  on  this  point  ?  We  will  take  the  words  of  one  who,  though 
young,  has  yet  that  insight  into  his  religion  which  entitles  him  to  be  considered  a 
representative  man.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Crosskey  warns  his  congregation  that  the 
Catholic  cause  has  been  aided  by  an  undue  '  exaltation  of  reason  '  among  Unitarians 

— that  'they  resolve  religion  into  an  argument Their  critical  intellect  has  been 

their  weapon  and  their  God — they  have  fought  with  it  and  worshipped  it.'  But 
he  admonishes  them  that  *  what  is  needed  by  the  lost  ones  of  our  earth  is  not  the 
correct  deduction  of  the  intellect,  but  the  living  sympathy  of  the  soul.  The  seat  of 
religion  is  the  Heart '  (not  the  head.)  Thus  the  Unitarian,  the  most  rational  of 
religionists,  has  a  point  at  which  he  stops  his  course  of  reasoning,  and  requires 
the  intellect  to  submit  to  the  sympathies.  There  is,  therefore,  little  practical 
difference  between  Rome  and  its  dissenting  offshoots.  What  does  it  matter  to  the 
freethinker  whether  his  criticism  is  arrested  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  whether  he  is  commanded  by  the  Protestant  to  set  aside  his  carnal  reason, 
or  is  conjured  by  the  Evangelical  Dissenter  to  seek  for  Faith,  or  reproached  by 
the  Unitarian  for  his  want  of  heart,  or  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  genial  humanity 
by  the  Pantheist  through  his  lack  of  Sentiment?  There  is  a  difference  in  degree 
among  these  parties — the  further  you  get  from  Rome  the  more  mildness  and  kind- 
ness you  experience  at  the  hands  of  those  who  admonish  you  to  forego  the  full 
exercise  of  your  reason ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  We  come  back  again  to 
the  memorable  fable  of  Diderot.  A  man  finds  himself  in  a  wilderness  at  night, 
with  only  the  light  of  a  feeble  taper  to  guide  his  steps,  when  a  stranger  approaches 
him  and  cries,  'Friend,  if  thou  would  find  thy  way  blow  out  thy  light.'  The 
wilderness  is  theology,  the  taper  light  is  human  reason,  and  the  stranger  who  ad- 
vises us  to  blow  it  out  is  the  priest. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 


[This  article,  written  at  the  request  of  the  Political  and  Social  Tract  Society, 
from  whom  we  lately  gave  an  address,  has  been,  with  a  few  abridgements,  stereo- 
typed, and  is  now  ready  for  issue,  uniform  with  their  other  Tracts  for  general 
circulation.] 
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EGBERT     OWEN     AND    THE     EXHIBITION     OF     1851. 


TO    THE    SOCIAL    REFORMERS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Friends  and  Brethren,— Great  reforms  are  the  result  of  great  eflfbrts.  The 
year  1517  will  ever  be  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Europe  as  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  revolution  of  mind,  when  a  poor  Monk  electrified  the  western  world  by  pro- 
claiming the  ascendancy  of  reason,  and  settling  for  ever  the  right  of  every  man  to 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith. 

The  year  1649  saw,  for  th'e  iirst  time  in  our  own  country,  the  triumph  of  popular  will. 
An  obscure  farmer  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  public  opinion,  in  exploding  that  monster 
fallacy  of  political  science,  the  '  right  divine'  of  kings. 

The  year  1776  is  immortalised  by  one  of  the  noblest  victories  in  the  record  of  nations , 
when  the  New  World  declared  its  independence  of  the  Old,  despising  the  trappings  of 
regal  pomp,  and  founding  national  law  upon  national  will. 

The  year  1793  is  distinguished  for  the  birth  of  those  European  Revolutions  which 
threaten  the  disrupMon  of  the  old  system  of  things,  and  demonstrate  that  'peace  and 
order'  will  be  a  stranger  in  society  until  the  principles  of  equity  and  fraternity,  in  their 
most  enlarged  and  enlightened  interpretation,  are  established  amongst  us. 

The  year  1851,  we  are  assured,  will  be  memorable  in  the  progress  and  development 
of  civilisation.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  to  be  a  meeting 
of  the  peoples  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  globe,  not  with  the  view  of  butchering  each 
other,  and  making  the  earth  around  them  groan  in  agony  and  death,  but  for  fraternal 
communion,  each  contributing  their  measure  of  ingenuity  and  skill  to  one  common 
emporium,  in  which  will  be  exhibited  all  that  modern  intellect  can  produce. 

Such  a  brilliant  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  by  the  Social  Reformers  of  this 
country  to  make  further  known  to  the  world,  through  their  brethren  visiting  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  the  means  of  universal  happiness  and  brotherhood.  There  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  nations  as  of  men  which,  taken  at  its  flood,  leads  to  fortune.  A 
people,  as  an  individual,  by  seizing  the  proper  moment  may  achieve  more  by  one 
great  effort  than  years  of  agitation  and  suffering.  And  what  moment  more  opportune 
for  promulgating  these  views  so  well  calculated  to  make  the  world  happy,  than  the  time 
when  the  world  is  there  to  listen  to  you  ?  The  friends  of  Social  Progress,  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  will  have  serious  cause  of  regret  if  they  permit  an  event  so  propitious  to 
pass  by,  without  an  effort  equal  to  the  occasion,  to  place  their  opinions  in  the  hands  of 
these  numerous  fereigners  who  may  be  instrumental  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  truth  in 
quarters  they  might  not  otherwise  reach  for  a  generation  to  come. 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  projectors  of  this  Exhibition,  and  their  expectations  are 
reasonable,  that  it  will  give  a  mighty  impetus  to  the  progress  of  physical  science— pro- 
bably advance  it  a  century-.  Why  not  also  make  it  subservient  to  the  advancement  of 
those  sciences  more  immediately  involving  the  welfare  of  the  people  ?  If  our  means  of 
increasing  wealth  are  to  be  augmented  by  it,  why  not  also  the  mode  of  distributing  it 
facilitated.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  desideratum  of  modern  civilisation.  To  increase 
wealth,  without  distributing  it,  is  only  a  partial  good.  It  rests  with  the  devotees  of 
social  science,  therefore,  to  see  that  this  memorable  demonstration  fulfils  the  highest 
possible  mission. 

As  many  will  come  from  countries  where  freedom  of  speech  and  press  are  almost  un- 
known, such  an  opportunity  of  getting  political  and  social  information  may  be  to  them  of 
double  value,  and  the  sense  of  this  ought  to  be  to  us  a  double  stimulus. 

It  is  proposed  that  tracts  and  lectures  on  political  and  social  subjects  be  translated 
into  the  leading  languages  and  distributed  at  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  at  the  resi- 
dences of  various  foreigners.  It  is  intended,  also,  to  invite  the  venerable  founder  of 
English  Socialism,  Robert  Owen,  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  during  the  season.  It 
would  be  a  worthy  triumph  in  the  career  of  such  a  man.     Who  ought  to  be  heard  with 
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more  affection  and  respect  at  the  meeting  of  '  all  nations,'  than  he  who  has  been  the 
devoted  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  welfare  of  all  nations  for  these  last  cixty  years  ? 
The  world  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  no  time  can  \)e  more  fitting  for  its  ac- 
knowledgment. Public  meetings  will  also  be  held  in  various  parts  of  London,  to  which 
invitations  will  be  sent  to  the  leading  visitors  of  the  Exhibition,  and  every  effort  used 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  occasion.  But  in  entering  upon  a  war,  though  a  blood- 
less one,  the  sinews  of  war  must  be  forthcoming,  or  the  attempt  at  once  abandoned. 
Let  our  friends,  therefore,  north  and  south,  unite  with  a  generosity  and  enthusiasm 
commensurate  with  their  cause,  and  the  opportunity  and  the  year  '51  may  prove  the 
brightest  era  in  the  destiny  of  nations.  We  would  suggest  that  committees  be  forth- 
with formed  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
populous  towns,  to  receive  subscriptions  and  act  with  the  central  committee  in  London. 
No  time  should  be  lost,  a  week  now  being  worth  a  month  at  any  other  period.  Let 
every  true  friend  of  progress  feel  himself  delegated  to  do  a  great  work,  and  a  great 
work  will  be  done.  "We  live  in  an  age  of  popular  triumphs.  Let  us  add  one  more  to  the 
list,  and  that  the  greatest,  the  noblest.  Robert  Cooper, 

George  Jacob  Holyoake, 
James  Rtgby, 
Henry  A.  Ivory,  Hon.  Sec. 
Communications  to  be  sent  to  52,  College-place,  Camden-town,  London. 

JUNIUS,  OF  TH^  '  GATESHEAD  OBSERVER.' 


Junius,  of  the  Gateshead  Observer,  published,  December  21st  ult.,  a  second  letter 
on  the  literature  of  the  dangerous  classes,  from  which  we  take  the  following  ex- 
tract:— '  This  literature  is  prepared  for  a  specific  class.  It  does  not  embrace  the 
standard  writers  on  government,  legislation,  statistics,  political  economy,  colonisa- 
tion, and  our  constitutional  history.  Its  readers  know  not  Locke,  Blackstone, 
Adam  Smith,  MaccuUoch,  Wakefield,  H&Uam,  or  Pe  Tocqueville.  The  speeches 
of  Burke  never  charmed  them.  Milton  and  Sydney  are  not  preachers  of  their 
political  truth.  Tona  Paine,  O'Connor,  Louis  Blanc,  Ernest  Jones,  Julian  Harney, 
Thomas  Cooper,  Reynolds,  Holyoake,  Barker,  and  a  battalion  of  writers  known  by 
such  signatures  as  "Publicola,"  "Gracchus,"  and  "Justitia,"  are  their  instructors. 
And  alas  for  the  British  poor  when  such  councillors  achieve  the  pre-eminence  !' 

The  proofs  of  this  he  gives  is  very  unsatisfactory.  He  quotes  first  one  '  Terri- 
genous,' then  he  quotes  Mr.  Harney,  then  an  extract  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  from  Mr.  Holyoake.  Afterwards  he  extracts  from  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Owen,  and  Mr.  Barker.  But  he  makes  no  estimate  of  these  writers  as  a  whole,  so 
that  none  of  us  can  be  as  yet  much  instructed  by  the  criticisms  of  the  writer, 
Mr.  Holyoake  has  forwarded  to  Junius  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment 
of  his  political  views.  The  following  Gateshead  correspondence  with  Junius  has 
been  forwarded  to  us  : — 

Sir, — I  perused  your  letter  in  the  Observer  of  Saturday  last.  I  am  much  sur- 
prised that  you  should  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Holyoake  in  connection 
with  the  publication  quoted  therein.  I  here  present  you  with  a  '  Logic  of  Death,' 
on  the  last  page  of  which  you  will  find  a  list  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  publications.  The 
freethinkers  of  Gateshead  will  feel  extremely  obliged  to  Junius  if  he  will  have  the 
kindness  to  point  out,  in  his  subsequent  letters,  passages  having  an  immoral  ten- 
dency, either  in  this  (the  *  Logic  of  Death')  or  any  of  the  other  works  of  Mr. 
Holyoake.  J.  Chambers. 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  was  received  from  Junius : — 

Sir, —  I  have  received  yours.  I  am  sorry  that  any  portion  of  my  article  should 
have  given  oflfence  to  so  courteous  a  correspondent,  but  1  cannot  withdraw  any  ex- 
pression it  contains,  nor  engage  in  any  controversy  on  the  subject.         Junius. 

It  was  the  characteristic  of  he  who  made  the  name  of  Junius  famous  in  litera- 
ture, to  be  not  only  powerful  in  language,  but  accurate  in  fact.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  new  Junius  resemble  the  old  io  these  respects.  £d. 
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SECULAR   EDUCATION  &  EXTENSION  OF  THE    SUFFRAGE  THE 
BEST  PREVENTIVE  AGAINST  'PAPAL  AGGRESSION.' 


BY    W.    J.    B. 


Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish authors,  has  declared  ridicule  to 
be  one  of  the  tests  of  truth.  Hume  has 
said  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  taught  by  Roman  Catholics,  'There 
is  no  tenet  in  all  paganism  which  would 
give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule.  For  it 
is  so  absurd,  that  it  eludes  the  force  of 
argument.'  Scripture  itself  always  used 
ridicule  against  the  gods  of  its  adversa- 
ries. The  prophets  and  priests  of  Israel 
used  taunting  language  respecting  other 
gods  and  their  worshippers.  In  one 
instance,  the  people  were  assembled, 
and  a  trial  of  divinities  was  to  take 
place,  which  was  to  put  the  inefficiency 
of  an  idol-god  in  a  contemptible  light. 
Isaiah,  on  the  uses  of  wood,  which  forms 
images,  and  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  in 
the  same  strain,  attack  idolatry  with  the 
most  pungent  satire  afforded  by  divine 
inspiration.  In  1843,  when  various 
persons  attacked  practices  and  opinions 
which  seemed  absurd  to  them  by  ridicule 
and  representations  in  windows  of  Holy- 
well Street,  the  judges  of  the  land  de- 
clared that  they  punished  with  the  law 
the  ridicule  of  religion.  If  individuals 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  these  at- 
tacks, they  were  allowed  by  the  magis- 
trates to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  They  were  the  majority,  and 
with  them  the  power  was  left  to  do  as 
they  liked,  and  to  trample  on  the  rights 
of  the  weak  and  of  the  few.  The 
philosophers  and  liberals  as  usual  stood 
aside,   talked   with    compassion   of    the 


prejudices  of  the  religious  being  entitled 
to  respect,  and  with  equal  pity  of  the  fa- 
naticism of  freethinkers,  and  the  bigotry 
of  unbelief.  They  said,  what  was  the 
good  of  it  ?  or,  why  not  let  the  religious 
alone  ?  for,  if  one  superstition  is  des- 
troyed, another  will  take  its  place.  Such 
were  the  words  of  philosophers  in  high 
places.  But  those  who  dissented  from 
them  acted  in  their  more  humble  sphere, 
and  gained  new  exemption  from  law  and 
more  sufferance  from  the  public. 

The  religious  are  never  quiet  in  their 
zeal — are  ever  intent  upon  keeping  up 
their  influence,  and  force  even  the  luke- 
warm in  faith,  and  society  at  large,  to 
sustain  their  efforts.  Not  more  than 
ten  years  ago  freethinkers  were  perse- 
cuted and  imprisoned.  The  finishing 
year  of  the  decade  sees  two  religions 
violently  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
the  minister  of  the  crown  denouncing  as 
'  superstitious  mummeries  '  the  practices 
of  the  greater  of  thg  two.  Yet,  ten 
years  ago,  the  Whigs,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  were  persecut- 
ing freethinkers.  Would  it  not  have 
shown  more  foresight  if  these  Whig  phi- 
losophers had  pointed  out  that  more  was 
to  be  feared  from  the  superstition  of 
Oxford  and  Rome  than  from  the  free- 
thinking  of  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  and 
Louvion  ?  Would  not  Lord  John  Rus- 
sel  have  done  better  ten  years  ago  to 
have  insisted  upon  secular  education, 
as  necessary  to  check  Puseyism  and 
Catholicism,  which,  by  Catholic  emanci- 
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pation,  was  allowed  to  make  converts  ? 
Would  it  not  have    shown   wisdom   to 
have  seen,  that  the  Church  of  England, 
the  most  opposed  to  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, was,  from  its  very  nature,  the  most 
likely  to   adopt   Catholicism  ?     As  the 
Jews,  who  came  out  of  Egypt,  were  ever 
ready  to  return  to  the  worship  of  the 
calf,  so  the  Church  of  England,  s(J  little 
removed  from  it,  is  ever  ready  to  return 
to    B.ome.     In    these    times,   religious 
opinions  and  practices  can  only  be  en- 
countered  by  argument.     Philosophers 
say,  check  papal  aggression  and  papal 
domination     by    argument.      Has    not 
government,  then,  been  a  traitor  to  its 
trust,  not  to  provide  secular  education 
when  the  time  came  that  all  religions 
were  to  have  free  play  in  England,  and 
every  one   was   to  owe  his   protection 
from  superstition  to  reason?     The  com- 
mon sense  and  intelligence  of  the  public, 
instead  of   being  cultivated,  has    been 
abandoned  to  the  Puseyism  of  the  church 
and  the  scramble  of  sects. 

However   Cardinal   "Wiseman    might 
try   to   conceal  from   himself  that   the 
Pope   and   his   bull,    his  own   hat  and 
his  pastoral  were  objects  of  ridicule  to 
the  people,  it  is  certain  he  felt  annoy- 
ance, and  much  more  at  the  burning  in 
effigy  of  the    Pope,    himself,  and    his 
bishops.     The   Cardinal    grew  pathetic 
over  his  imaginary  martyrdom,  and  ac- 
cused  the  mob   of  having  thrown   the 
virgin  and  child  into  the  bonfire.    The 
common  doctrines   of  Christianity  are 
ridiculous  enough,  but  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Papal   Church   imitated   by  Pu- 
seyism, have  that  in  them  to  laugh  at 
which   Protestantism    has    not.     In    a 
Pagan  sacrifice  there  might  be   some- 
thing noble  in  the  butchery  of  a  beast 
that  was  afterwards  given  to  the  priests 
and  the    poor  to  eat.     The   decorated 
victim,  the  procession,   the   song,   the 
dance,  the  music,  the  temple,  might  re- 
commend to  the   imagination  of  man- 
kind a  worship  which  was  at  least  a  feast 
and  festival  to  themselves.     An  Apollo 


might  represent  the  sun,  or  a  Jupiter 
the  father  of  heaven,  but  if  the  former 
was  the  Belvidere,  or  the  latter  the  head 
in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  or  if  there  was 
a  Venus  equal  to  the  Medicean,  there 
was  at  least  something  to  look  at  better 
than  a  man   nailed  to  the  cross,  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ,  or  a  woman  and  child 
not  superior  to  the  dolls  in  a  toy-shop. 
In  lieu  of  this  we  have  a  mesmeric  cook- 
ing of  a  piece  of  bread  until  it  is  made 
flesh,    to    be    spiked    upon    the    cross, 
buried,  to  ascend  elevated  as  the  host, 
and  precipitated  living  down  the  throat 
of  every  communicant !     Then  we  have 
the  priests  advancing  to  the  altar,  re- 
treating from   it,  bowing  as  they  come 
forward  or  bowing  as  they  go  backwards, 
exchanging  places  with  each  other,  now 
to   the   right   now   to   the   left,   saying 
prayers    to   themselves,    or    mumbling 
them  in  an  unintelligible  tone  to  others  j 
now  dressed   in   one   disguise,  now  in 
another ;  now  with  their  backs,  now  with 
their  faces,  to  the  people,  or  grinning 
through  a  grating.     That  in  the  middle 
of  the   nineteenth    century,   1850,    per- 
sons   calling     themselves    Protestants 
should  be  practising   such   antics  and 
drawing  large  audiences,  and  that  others 
should  be  going  over  to  the  more  genuine 
and  original  performances  of   Popery, 
is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  England, 
and  speaks  irresistibly  in  favour  of  more 
diflfusion  of  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple.    That  a  foreign  potentate   should 
send  over  a   Cardinal  at  the   head   of 
bishops,  and  divide  out  a  country  for 
these  performances  and  tell  it  to  all  the 
world  and  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  is  cer- 
tainly another  marvel.     If  it   be   ludi- 
crous to  read  what  Popes  can  write  as 
bulls,  and  cardinals  proclaim  as  pasto- 
rals to  their  flocks,  still  more  wonderful 
is  it  to  find  men  who  thank  the  Pope, 
an  Italian  despot,  for  sending  them  to 
rule  over  them,  and  think   it   noble  to 
bear  a  cardinal's  canopy,  carry  his  pall, 
and  have  the  honour  of  kissing  his  ring. 
Verily  we  want  more  public  knowledge 
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that   these  exhibitions  may  be  shamed 
down. 

To  write  up  *  whitewash  for  holy 
water '  and  '  no  wafer  gods  '  is  rank 
blasphemy,  says  Wiseman.  Wiseman, 
the  Italian  prince,  and  his  half-and-half 
English  Roman  Catholic  followers,  pre- 
tend that  all  Europe  stands  back  af- 
frighted at  our  profanation  of  holy 
things.  But  we  say  differently,  for 
enlightened  foreigners  will  rejoice  in 
the  popular  detestation  of  superstition 
and  priestcraft,  which  we  hope  reaches 
to  the  home-bred  as  well  as  the  foreign- 
sent  article  of  the  Pope.  No  doubt 
that  thousands  of  foreigners  are  glad 
that  England  rejects  a  domination  of 
superstition  which  they  have  struggled 
in  vain  to  overthrow  themselves.  Would 
Wiseman  and  his  bishops  and  priests 
descend  into  the  arena  of  argument  with 
freethinkers?  Nothing  we  should  like 
better,  and  we  might  then  believe  that 
they  really  intended  our  good  and  our 
open  conversion.  But  Catholics  never 
condescend  to  argument  except  backed 
by  the  civil  power.  Would  the  Pope 
permit  in  Rome,  as  a  present  in  return 
from  us,  some  infidels  to  convert  the 
population  of  Rome  from  Christianity  ? 
Would  he  allow  any  teacher  in  his  do- 
minions to  attempt  to  show  that  Catho- 
lic doctrines  were  contrary  to  reason  ? 
If  the  Pope  would  descend  from  his 
throne,  and  recommend  the  separation  of 
his  church  from  the  state,  provide  that 
the  people  should  be  educated  so  as  to 
be  judges  of  the  truth  of  religion,  and 
then  leave  the  ascendancy  to  the  powers 
of  argument,  we  would  then  prefer  a 
Catholic  to  every  other  religionist,  and 
cordially  co-operate  with  him  against 
the  Church  of  England  and  all  other 
sects  who  are  opposed  to  the  impartial 
testing  of  the  truth.  But  as  it  is,  we 
do  not  want  to  see  two  establishments 
supported  out  of  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  funds  denied  to  secular  educa- 
tion. 

Already  we  do  pay  for  both  religions 


at  home  and  abroad,  and,  having  this 
experience,  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
happen  that  the  two  churches  will  make 
a  further  drawon  John  Bull,  than,  as  the 
philosophers  suppose,  they  should  eat 
each  other  up  as  the  Kilkenny  cats. 
We  should  therefore  recommend  the 
people  to  be  up  and  stirring,  if  they 
would  save  their  purses — and  pray  the 
legislature  that  all  churches  should  be 
put  upon  an  equal  self-supporting  foot- 
ing, 9nd  the  funds  of  the  establishment 
should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, so  that  the  people  may  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  papal  aggres- 
sion,or  superstition, at  home  and  abroad. 
Let  places  of  education  be  thrown  open 
without  distinction  of  creed  5  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  universities  secular  educa- 
tion should  be  taught.  It  is  even  now 
rumoured  that  the  cry  will  be  *  more 
bishops !  church  extension !'  more  pas- 
tors and  masters;  so  that  the  move  of 
'  papal  aggression  '  will  end  in  common 
priestcraft,  and  with  the  cardinal  and 
his  dozen  bishops  invading  us  on  one 
side  we  shall  have  an  increased  army 
of  church  militants  on  our  side  to  oppose 
them. 

We  have  but  the  still  small  voice  of 
philosophy  against  the  28,000  pulpits 
and  more  preachers  and  schoolmasters 
arrayed  against  freethinkers — all  more 
or  less  paid  and  fostered  by  government. 
We  have  two  hierarchies  and  other 
sects  patronised  by  government.  But 
we  only  ask  to  be  free  to  oppose  them  ; 
and  if  states  were  wise  they  would 
encourage  a  power  in  the  people  to 
resist  churches,  which  interfere  with 
the  provisions  of  government  and  the 
moral  well-being  of  society. 

The  effect  of  a  special  religious  edu- 
cation has  been  seen  at  Oxford,  which 
university  has  almost  exclusively  sup- 
plied from  the  clergy  converts  to  Ca- 
tholicism. Where  the  education  is  more 
material  and  mathematical,  as  at  Cani- 
bridge,  and  less  spiritual  and  theological, 
few,  if  any,  have  become  Catholics. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Earl  of  Surrey,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  made 
the  religious  speech  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session  against  Mr. 
Fox's  Education  Bill,  on  account  of 
what  he  deprecated  as  the  growing  infi- 
delity of  the  age.  and  represented  it  as  a 
contest  on  his  part  of  heaven  against 
hell.  We  know,  therefore,  what  we 
have  to  expect  from  Roman  Catholics 
in  power.  Roman  Catholics  will  flatter 
freethinkers  as  long  as  they  can  use 
them  against  the  church,  but  may  be 
expected  to  crush  them  when  they  have 
got  the  business  into  their  own  hands, 
as  they  are  doing  in  France  at  this 
present  moment,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  of  the  continent. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  any  meeting  of 
the  people  to  state  their  sentiments  on 
papal  aggression.  Yet  one  would  think 
it  might  turn  to  popular  account.  They 
might  state  that  they  viewed  with  alarm 
superstition  from  whatever  quarter  it 
came,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  total 
neglect  of  the  education  of  the  people — 
that  whilst  Puseyism  progressed  among 
the  upper  classes,  it  was  time  that  the 
people  should  have  some  voice  in  self- 
defence,  and  that  could  only  be  by  an 
extension  of  the  suHrage. 

The  Dublin  Review  has  an  article  on 
'  Roman  Catholicism  and  Conservatism  ' 
— a  subject  which  cannot  much  recom- 
mend Catholicism  in  the  eyes  of  radicals. 
We  know  it  to  be  united  to  the  party 
of  order  and  subjection  of  the  people  at 
any   price.     It  thinks  in   this   way   to 


catch    the    conservative     and    monied 
party  of  England,  those  who  fear  the 
disturbance  of  present  political  institu- 
tions, and  any  decline  in  the  value  of 
their    property.      Who   are    they    who 
have  gone  from  Protestantism  to  Roman 
Catholicism  ?     Members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy,  lords   and    ladies,  or   scions  of 
nobility  ;    or,  among   the   gentry,  they 
have  been  those  who  were  the  most  vio- 
lently opposed  to  all  change.     Father 
Newman  is  an  instance,  who  would  not 
speak  to  a  friend  who  was  in  favour  of 
Roman    Catholic    emancipation.      We 
do  not    know  a  radical  convert.     Not 
that  Roman  Catholics  will  not  coquet 
with  radicalism  and  liberalism.     They 
appeal  to  the  Dissenters  to  fight  with 
them  for  their  common  liberties.     They 
will  patronise  the  press  as  long  as  it 
is   in    favour  of    their   church.      They 
will  even  condescend  to  exchange  salu- 
tations with  freethinking,  as  long  as  it 
makes  common  cause  with  them  against 
Protestantism.     But  attack  wafer-godsj 
popes,   cardinals,  &c.,  then  it  wants  to 
make     common     cause     with     religion 
against  rationalism. 

But  in  whatever  aspect  we  contemplate 
the  eflforts  of  Romanism,  we  see  the 
reactionary  influence  operating  after  the 
convulsions  on  the  Continent.  The 
people  will  see  the  principle  of  Author- 
ity struggling  to  re-establish  itself;  and 
we  trust  they  will  respond  by  renewed 
exertions  to  get  the  power  of  intelligence 
in  all  hands  as  the  best  self-defence  for 
all  classes  and  all  interests. 
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e9ur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


WESLEYAN  AND  FREETHINKING  PRACTICE  CONTRASTED. 


Sir, — Seeing  yonr  desire  in  a  late  number  of  the  Reasoner  that  correspondents 
should  collect  and  transmit  sayings  of  the  saints,  I  have  thought  fit  to  send  you 
some  of  their  doings,  as  well  as  the  non -doings  of  others  who  are  looked  upon  as 
their  opponents.  In  a  moderately  large  village  in  South  Lancashire  there  are  two 
religious  sects,  the  Wesleyan  Association  and  the  Old  Wesleyans;  the  latter  are 
the  most  inconsiderable  in  point  of  wealth  and  numbers.  They  have,  however, 
during  the  past  year,  raised  ten  pounds  towards  their  missionary  fund  over  and 
above  the  somewhat  large  and  numerous  calls  that  have  been  made  upon  them. 
This,  as  Wesleyans,  is  a  monument  to  their  credit  and  consistency. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  resides  a  considerable  number  of  intelligent  free- 
thinkers, or  anti-religionists,  who,  like  myself,  have  been  much  improved  by  your 
writings  and  the  works  of  other  advocates  of  liberal  views.  They  are  somewhat 
proud  of  their  superior  enlightenment,  and  utter  sentiments  favourable  to  pro- 
gress, have  a  taste  for  the  poets,  and  sometimes  visit  the  drama,  yet  they  have  not 
a  penny  to  spare  for  co-operation  or  communism,  which  to  me  is  the  loveliest  fea- 
ture of  modern  Socialism.  I  wish  therefore  to  ask,  through  your  paper,  where 
their  consistency  is  ?  where  their  desire  to  spread  that  philosophy  which  has  been 
found  beneficial  to  themselves  ?  where  their  earnest  of  future  progress  ? 

Believing  that  this  is  no  isolated  case,  and  that  the  great  cause  of  Socialism  is 
retarded  thus,  I  am  wishful  to  draw  attention  to  it.  I  am  content  that  freethinkers 
be  thought  less  numerous  and  more  thoughtful,  more  decided,  but  let  them  also  be 
more  earnest  and  more  consistent.  Robin  Hood. 

SOUTHWARK    AND    KENNINGTON. 


SiE, — I  think  your  '  Reports  from  the  Pulpit '  may  be  useful.  I  have  always 
felt  it  irksome  to  be  listening  to  stuff  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  We  need 
not  wait  for  '  questions  on  controversy' — for  instance,  the  sermon  I  heard  last 
Sunday,  by  Mr.  Leashe,  Kennington-lane  (author  of  one  or  two  published  works), 
on  the  text,  '  I  am  the  Lord's,'  introduced  the  following  sentences  :— '  The  sceptic 
is  a  greater  believer  than  I  am — he  believes  in  impossibilities,'  but  he  did  not  state 
them.  '  A  man  must  worship  something — something  he  idolises.  I  would  rather 
be  a  worshipper,  with  the  Egyptian,  of  the  crocodile,  than  a  worshipper  of  self'^ 
*  the  inhabitants  of  hell  obey  him.'  '  They  will  be  cast  out,  God  forbid  that  you 
should  speculate,  experiment,  on  such  a  subject.' 

We  have  had  lectures  of  the  Trinitarians,  and  replies  by  the  Unitarians,  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Southwark  Institution,  in  November.  I  heard  Burnet  on  the  Fall  of 
Man;  a  very  Popish  affair  it  was.  He  said  that  we  must  take  the  Scriptures 
without  lopping  and  pruning,  in  fact  as  he  interpreted  them,  or  we  were  no  longer 
Christians.  To  some  of  his  remarks  there  was  a  murmur,  which  was  suppressed 
by  cries  of  '  Order.'  '  Oh  !'  says  he,  '  I  like  a  little  disorder  now  and  then,  it 
only  proves  what  I  am  saying,  that  you  are  all  corrupt.'  It  was  laughable.  The 
following  week  Boucher,  of  Hackney,  replied.  *  Time  was,'  he  said,  '  when  we 
were  taught  to  believe  that  every  word  of  the  Bible  was  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  must  be  received  without  scruple  or  hesitation.'  '  The  lecturer's  prin- 
ciples made  him  look  with  suspicion  upon  his  best  friends ;  and  what  were  the 
feelings  with  which  he  enunciated  such  humbling  sentiments  which  ought  to  give 
the  greatest  pain,  if  true  :  there  was  no  faltering  of  the  voice  or  expression  on  the 
countenance,'  &c.  H.  M. 
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SRfporW  Item  t|)e  puljpit. 


All  reports  must  be  authenticated,  in  confidence  if  not  for  publication ;   all  facts  must  be  understated, 
and  the  best  construction  put  upon  whatever  is  matter  of  opinion. 


REV.  HENRY  MELVILLE'S  PULPIT. 


Sir, — The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Melville,  B.D.,  on  the  3Ist  Dec,  1850,  entitled  'Irresistible  Grace:' — 
*  We  are  as  much  an  enemy,  as  any  man  can  be,  to  those  sweeping  descriptions  of 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  which  seem  to  affirm  that  nothing  *•' lovely  and  of 
good  report"  is  to  be  found  amid  the  ruins  of  humanity.  We  should  always  draw, 
with  the  greatest  possible  care,  a  distinction  between  men  as  members  of  society^ 
and  men  as  creatures  of  God  ;  for  we  feel  it  to  be  little  better  than  confounding 
right  and  wrong  to  deny  that  moral  beauty  and  excellence,  that  integrity  in  deal- 
ing, that  firmness  in  friendship,  that  strength  of  patriotism,  that  active  benevo- 
lence, which  often  distinguishes  those  who  are  yet  at  enmity  with  God.  We  allow 
that  there  is  an  extraordinary  difference  between  man  and  man,  when  viewed  rela- 
tively to  society,  in  our  present  state  of  being;  but  we  know  of  nothing  in  Scrip- 
ture which  requires  us  to  withhold  the  tribute  of  our  admiration  from  those  who, 
though  strangers  to  vital  religion,  are  discharging  with  equal  zeal  and  fidelity  the 
various  duties  of  life — nothing,  that  is  [query,  there  is],  which  makes  it  needful  to 
speak  of  these  men  as  though  they  were  no  way  superior  to  those  who  outrage 
society  by  their  vices  and  their  crimes.' — Penny  Pulpit,  No.  1643,  p.  186. 

No  doubt  we  were  some  few  years  back  '  considered  as  no  way  superior  to  those 
who  outrage  society  by  their  vices  and  their  crimes,'  but  happily  this  time  has 
passed,  and  I  think  that  ere  long  difference  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  unknown 
and  incomprehensible  will  be  looked  upon  as  no  more  deserving  of  reprobation 
than  that  difference  which  prevails  in  politics,  Alasco. 


LETTER    FROM    THE    REV.    A.    GILBERT. 


Sir,— I  have  received  from  some  unknown  hand  a  copy  of  the  Reasoner,  in 
which  I  find  the  garbled  account  of  the  transaction  at  Burnley,  in  relation  to  your 
sending  me  the  '  Logic  of  Death.' 

Now,  will  you  be  at  the  trouble  to  forward  to  the  author  of  that  paper  the 
certain  information  that  I  did  also  destroy  the  copy  you  sent  to  me,  and  that  I  re- 
gretted that  I  had  not  more  to  use  in  the  same  manner ;  that  I  shall  also  destroy 
the  Reasoner,  as  I  should  wish  all  the  world  to  know  I  give  no  quarter  to  such 
papers — I  find  nothing  in  them  but  absurd  contradictions  and  wanton  detraction, 
with  a  little  of  the  hash  of  old  Porphry  to  boot,  as  old  as  the  hills  ;  that  I  would 
deal  with  the  retailers  of  such  trash  as  I  would  with  the  moon-stricken  and 
maniacal;  that  I  deem  it  a  crime  to  propagate  infidelity,  because  infidelity  and 
society  cannot  co-exist  ? 

P.S. — Will  you  please  favour  me  with  a  few  copies  of  both  papers  gratuitously  ; 
I  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them,  nor  for  the  carriage  either;  I  should  be  pleased 
to  have  them  to  destroy.  A.  Gilbert. 


[Some  time  ago  we  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Burnley,  relating 
his  attempt  to  bring  the  views  of  the  Reasoner  before  the  Rev.  A.  Gilbert.  He 
has  since  received  the  above  letter  from  that  *  burning  and  shining  light.'  That 
his  reply  might  lose  none  of  the  grace  of  charity,  so  universally  claimed  for  the 
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Christian  character,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  wrote  on  the  envelope  of  his  letter, 
now  before  us, 

'  Mr.  G.  Edwards, 

Infidel  Publication  Vendor, 

Burnley.' 
This  reverend  writer,  in  his  hurry  to  be  disagreeable,  puts  a  P.S.  before  he  has 
ended  his  letter.      There   is   being   distributed  over   the   country   an   execrable 
picture  of  a  Romish  Priest  burning  a  Bible  at  Birmingham ;  for  more  northern 

circulation,  a  sketch  of  the  Rev.  A.  Gilbert  would  do. — Ed.] 

. i 

PAID     AGITATORS. 


The  following  is  from  Mr.  Holyoake's  letter  in  the  Leader  No.  42,  to  Mr.  Thornton 
Hunt.  It  is  quoted  because  the  doctrine  explained  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
agitation — to  that  of  the  Reasoner  as  well  as  that  of  Chartism  : — 

Why,  however,  have  the  friends  of  the  People  been  consigned  to  such  doubtful 
fates?  Simply  because  the  party  of  the  People  has  been  but  a  name  and  not  a 
j  verity.  A  party  is  a  delusion,  and  an  impotence  without  organisation ;  and  orga- 
j  nisation  is  impossible  with  them,  according  to  their  present  notions.  All  their 
movements  have  been  matter  of  accident.  There  never  existed  the  elements  of 
certainty  in  any  of  their  associations.  The  best  politicians  among  the  People  are 
those  who  value  above  all  things  the  public  virtue  that  works  for  nothing.  The 
People  pay  the  Legislator  to  tax  them — the  Soldier  to  fetter  them — the  Priest 
to  limit  their  reason ;  but  they  will  not  pay  the  Leader  who  will  emancipate  them. 
They  have  no  horror  like  that  of  a  hired  Agitator — not  seeing  that  Agitator  is  but 
the  name  by  which  the  Government  designates  the  Reformer,  just  as  it  calls  the 
revolt  of  free  men  the  '  rebellion  of  a  faction,'  and  the  martyr  a  *  felon.'  But  is 
not  the  man  who  is  hired  to  think,  as  honourable  as  he  who  is  hired  to  work  on  a 
farm  ?  He  who  develops  opinions,  or  is  an  artificer  in  ideas,  is  as  deserving  of 
his  wages  as  any  artificer  in  iron  or  brass.  True,  some  leaders  turn  out  venal ; 
*  therefore,^  say  the  People,  '  we  will  pay  none.'  They  might  just  as  well  say,  '  Some 
workmen  are  dishonest,  therefore  we  will  have  all  work  in  future  done  for  no- 
thing.' The  result  would  be  you  would  have  no  work  done  :  just  the  result  which 
has  followed  in  the  other  case.  We  have  no  public  industry.  Wherever  the 
People  act,  the  same  disastrous  policy  is  followed.  Look  at  their  meager,  in- 
efficient, uncomfortable  Literary,  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  Mutual  Instruction 
Societies.  The  Committees  must  not  be  remunerated,  and  the  consequence  is  the 
institutions  are  neglected,  and  whole  neighbourhoods  left  to  get  what  knowledge 
they  can  out  of  gratuitous  services.  For  it  is  esteemed  a  greater  crime  that  pa- 
triotism should  live  by  its  own  exercise  than  that  a  district  should  be  left  to  lie  in 
vice  and  ignorance. 

Tyranny  says  many  contemptuous  things  of  the  People;  but  it  never  said  half 
the  bitter  things  of  them  which  the  People  say  of  each  other.  If  a  political  teacher 
is  paid,  his  associates  assume  that  he  will  become  dishonest — so  they  starve  him  to 
keep  him  virtuous :  and  this  is  the  derisive  rule  they  lay  down  for  the  preservation 
of  his  integrity.  The  Government  are  more  honourable  to  the  People  than  they 
to  each  other,  and  believe  better  of  them  than  they  believe  of  each  other. 

My  initiation  into  aflfairs  of  progress  was  in  company  with  men  who  estimated, 
above  all  other  virtues,  the  virtue  which  worked  for  nothing.  They  would  de- 
nounce the  patriotism  of  the  man  who  accepted  a  shilling  for  making  a  speech, 
although  it  had  cost  him  more  to  compose  it  than  probably  those  who  heard  would 
give  to  save  their  country.     By  a  perversity  of  human  nature  it  happens  that  those 
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who  ihinh  must  live  as  well  as  those  who  work.  No  philosophy  is  above 
the  vulgar  necessity  of  eating  and  drinking.  The  greatest  patriot  that  ever  existed 
did  not  always  go  without  his  dinner.  Hampden  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go 
naked,  and  Washington  thought  it  needful  to  keep  a  house  over  his  head.  And 
yet  it  is  very  well  known,  that  all  the  time  a  man  gives  to  business  he  takes  from 
patriotism.  It  was  not  the  failure  of  Harmony  Hall  among  the  Socialists,  a  few 
years  ago,  which  caused  that  lull  in  the  public  hope,  in  which  nothing  but  stagna- 
tion was  left  moving.  There  are  some  causes  in  which  failure  is  no  dishonour, 
when  right  intention  is  overmatched  by  evil  power.  Men  must  run  a  race  against 
evil  although  they  lose  a  few  times.  In  the  struggle  for  right  the  world  will 
honour  the  vanquished  more  than  the  victor.  So  it  was  with  Harmony.  All 
could  have  been  explained  and  courage  could  have  been  reanimated,  but  our 
orators  could  not  face  their  pay-masters,  and  the  power  was  withdrawn  which  had 
moved  over  the  face  of  public  opinion  and  excited  it  with  daring  and  hope.  No 
seducement  of  interest,  no  blandishments  of  society,  no  frown  of  power,  no 
changes  of  opinion  generate  half  the  defections  from  the  ranks  of  the  People  that 
are  occasioned  by  the  suspicion  put  upon  those  who  serve  them  long ;  or  the  con- 
tumely incurred  by  entire  devotion  to  their  cause. 

Mingle  amid  the  Committee  of  any  political  association  of  working  men,  and 
what  a  picture    of   ardent  aspiration  and  utter   public  helplessness   you  there 

behold  : — 

'  The  world  by  them  is  parcelled  out  in  shares. 
And  on  their  brows  sit  every  nation's  cares.' 

Yet,  not  one  of  these  persons  (all  of  them  being  poor)  can  attend  to  public 
aflfairs,  unless  they  neglect  their  homes  and  their  creditors  ;  and  as  none  of  them 
ought  to  do  this,  and  the  best  of  them  will  not,  the  result  of  working-class  policy 
is,  that  none  but  the  rich  or  the  knaves  can  serve  the  public  cause  constantly: 
without  constancy  of  service,  no  organisation  is  possible. 

SECULAR  EDUCATION  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MR.  LUCAS 

AND  MR.  HOLYOAKE. 


[The  following  correspondence,  extracted  from  the  Leader,  is  given  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  report  of  the  Manchester  Conference  on  the  above  subject,  furnished 
in  this  paper,  out  of  which  the  correspondence  arose.  Mr.  Lucas's  letter  contains 
a  guarantee  of  great  value. — Ed.] 

Sir, — In  your  last  week's  paper  you  gave  insertion  to  some  remarks  which  Mr. 
G.  J.  Holyoake  had  intended  to  deliver  at  the  recent  Educational  Conference  at 
Manchester;  and,  as  they  may  convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Public  School  Association,  1  trust  you  will  allow  me  briefly 
to  correct  them. 

Addressing  (apparently)  the  Association,  he  says  :— '  I  observe,  you  only  pro- 
pose to  extend  the  great  benefit  of  public  instruction  to  the  religious  sects  among 
you.'  Now,  this  is  a  great  misapprehension  :  the  object  of  the  Association  being 
to  provide  a  national  system  of  free  secular  instruction,  of  which  all  Englishmen 
may  avail  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  without  distinction  of  class, 
sect,  or  party. 

Labouring  under  the  mistake  I  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Holyoake  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  movement.  Now  that  he  is  aware  of  the  large  and  compre- 
hensive character  of  the  scheme,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  have  his  still  more  cordial 

concurrence. 
Stoke  Newington,  Nov.  18th,  1850.  Samuel  Lucas. 
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Sir, — One  who  knows  the  clergy  well,  '  Publicola,'  of  the  Dispatch,  and  whose 
private  name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  his  statement,  says,  '  Experience 
has  shown  that  neither  the  Catholic  spirit,  the  scientific  truth,  the  generous  mo- 
rale, nor  the  historical  honesty  of  education  are  safe,  unless  all  priesthood  be  kept 
at  arm's  length.'  The  perversion  of  Owen's  College  at  Manchester  is  a  striking 
instance  of  this,  recent  and  near.  Sharing  the  apprehension  here  described,  I 
was  anxious  that  the  sense  in  which  secular  education  is  understood  by  the  Na- 
tional Public  School  Association  should  be  explained  by  some  one  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  subject.  If  the  word  secular  was  interpreted  in  what  I 
should  consider  its  legitimate  sense,  it  would  mean  that  perfectly  neutral  instruc- 
tion which  the  freethinker  or  the  atheist  could  conscientiously  accept.  That  this 
was  intended  I  had  presumptive  evidence  in  the  fact  of  the  Lancashire  Public 
School  Association  having  had,  from  its  origin,  the  cordial  and  able  co-operation 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Watts.  This  presumption  is  now  converted  into  agreeable  cer- 
tainty by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lucas,  who  writes  those  welcome  words  in  No.  35  of  the 
igarfer,  which  sets  the  question  at  rest.  He  declares  emphatically  that  'the  ob- 
ject of  the  National  Public  School  Association  is  to  provide  a  national  system  of 
free  secular  instruction,  of  which  all  Englishmen  may  avail  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  their  children,  without  distinction  of  class,  sect,  or  party.' 

I  have  waited  four  weeks  to  see  if  this  explanation  would  be  questioned  by  any 
competent  to  do  it,  and  as  neither  Mr.  Cobden  nor  any  other  person  whose  influ- 
ence might  disturb  such  a  declaration,  has  impugned  it,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of 
the  generous  and  liberal  spirit  by  which  the  Association  is  animated,  and  myself 
and  friends  will  consider  it  written  down  both  in  our  duty  and  gratitude  to  render 
whatever  aid  may  be  in  our  power  for  the  success  of  an  agitation  important  beyond 
measure,  and  liberal  beyond  precedent.  Secular  education,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  at  length  defined,  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  wider  acceptance  than  some  who 
have  been  fearful  of  that  term  suppose.  The  middle  class  commonly  select  such 
schools  where  they  can.  When  lately  at  Leeds  I  was  taken  to  a  secular  school, 
where  Mr,  Edward  Baines,  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  has  for  years  sent  one  or  more  of 
his  sons,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  himself  sensible  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
advantages  of  it.  In  London  such  schools  are  popular.  The  other  day  I  heard  a 
clergyman  object  to  secular  education  thus: — '  How  can  teaching  children  that 
two  and  two  make  four  lead  to  morals  or  religion  V  But  if  justice  to  those  who 
cannot  in  conscience  accept  the  clerical  addition,  is  to  be  interrupted  by  such  rea- 
sons as  these,  may  we  not,  on  the  other  hand,  put  the  converse  case  thus:— 
*  Granting  that  moral  and  religious  efficacy  come  not  by  teaching  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  will  it  come  by  teaching  that  three  make  one?^ 

Dec.  19,  1850.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 
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On  Sunday  last  I  attended  the  South  London  Hall.  The  room  was  very  crowded 
— all  the  new  forms  filled,  and  many  people  standing.  After  Mr.  Southwell's 
lecture,  a  Mr.  Randall  appeared  by  arrangement  to  take  the  affirmative  that  the 
Bible  was  the  word  of  God.  He  set  forth  six  fundamental  divisions,  those  capable 
of  sub-division  into  thirty.  Having  stated  the  six  great  divisions,  he  took  the 
first  that  the  Bible  was  of  divine  authority — that  would  branch  into  five  sub- 
divisions, of  which  he  took  two — i.e., its  antiquity  and  its  preservation — which 
occupied  his  time.  Mr.  Southwell  said  he  would  admit  all  that  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
but  wished  Mr.  R.  to  explain  what  he  ment  by  'divine.'  After  a  great  deal  of 
fencing,  Mr.  R.  excused  himself.  As  a  barrister  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  an  argument  without  his  brief,  so  he  declined,  but  at  last  consented  to 
explain  the  term  next  Sunday  evening.    They  begin  at  6^.  H.  M. 

A  celebration  of  Paine's  birth  day  will  take  place  next  Sunday,  at  the  British 
Coflfee  House,  Edgeware  Road. 

Mr.  Dean,  of  Norwich,  writes  to  say  that '  he  is  not  a  Sunday  School  Teacher.* 

A  new  series  of  the  Free  Inquirer  will  be  issued  next  month. 

The  Times,  of  Friday,  has  this  passage  on  the  perfect  church: — *  Just  as  Gold- 
smith, in  the  fervour  of  his  poetical  political  economy,  improvised  a  time  "  ere 
England's  griefs  began,  when  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man,"  which  no 
history  has  ever  recorded,  so  do  these  ardent  spirits  picture  to  themselves  a  time* 
which  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  when  the  Church  really 
was  that  which  they  would  seek  again  to  make  her — a  perfect  imperium  in  imperio, 
owing  no  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  appointing  its  own  bishops  and  pastors 
without  reference  to  the  temporal  sovereign, declaring  the  truth  authoritatively  in  its 
synods,which  it  was  at  liberty  to  assemble  whenever  it  seemed  good, ruling  absolutely 
in  things  spiritual  as  the  temporal  power  rules  in  things  temporal,  never  trangress- 
ing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  powers  herself  nor  suffering  it  to  be  trans- 
gressed with  impunity  by  others,  self-ruled  and  self-contained,  knov;ing  no  supe- 
rior on  earth,  yet  free  from  ambition,  and  employing  her  powers  of  discipline  and 
excommunication  only  for  the  good  of  the  soul  and  the  advancement  of  the  faith, 
never  for  the  purposes  of  temporal  aggrandisement  or  worldly  policy.  Now,  what 
we  assert  is,  that  this  magnificent  picture  of  a  Church  never  was,  and  never  could 
be,  true.  Without  denying  that  the  Christian  Church  may,  at  one  time  or 
another,  have  possessed  each  of  these  privileges  and  gifts,  we  fearlessly  assert  that 
she  never  did,  and  never  could,  possess  them  at  once.' 

We  are  informed  that  a  number  of  friends  of  Association  have  arranged  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  in  the  Coffee  Room,  at  John  Street,  on  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  28th,  to  take  steps  to  form  a  Co-operative  Store  in  connection  with  the 
London  Association  of  Working  Tailors,  432,  Oxford  Street.  All  persons  in- 
terested in  the  principles  of  Co-operation  will  do  well  to  attend. 

'  St.  Ephrem's  Oblation  of  Ourselves  to  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,'  as  given  in  the 
Lamp,  from  the  Syriac,  is  as  follows : — 

Oh  grant  that  we  may  kindle,  Lord,  The  spirit  to  thee,  eternal  Sire, 
Three  brightly  shining  lights  to  thee,  The  soul  to  thy  co-equal  Son,       f 

The  spirit  and  the  soul  and  flesh,  The  flesh  we  give  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Three  to  the  Holy  Trinity  !  By  whom  death's  fetters  are  undone. 

London :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  January  22ud,  1861. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 

They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no   favour,  save  that  of  being   heard:   they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :    refused  Co-operation,   they   invoke   Opposition,  for   Opposition    is  their 


Opportunity. — Editor. 


MR.  HOLYOAKE'S  REPLY  TO  THE  REV.  MR  SCOTT,  OF  NORWICH. 


A  SECOND  copy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott's  pamphlet  has  reached  me,  and  the  hand- 
writicg  on  the  envelope  resembling  Mr.  Scott's,  I  presume  the  copy  is  from  him. 
Mr.  Scott  takes  as  his  motto  the  Scripture  exhortation,  '  Take  heed  that  no  man 
deceive  you,'  and  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  deceiver  against  whom  Mr.  Scott 
points  this  injunction.  The  first  thing  that  makes  my  rev.  opponent  uneasy,  is  a 
remark  I  made  to  the  effect  that '  Catholicism  seemed  to  me  the  most  perfect  type 
of  Christianity.'  Mr.  Scott  argues — '  If  this  statement  be  true,  it  follows  of  ne- 
cessity that  Popery  [Mr.  Scott  contrives  to  apply  rejected  terras  to  those  with 
whom  he  disagrees]  will  flourish  where  the  New  Testament  is  most  freely  circu- 
lated.' Yet  on  looking  around  we  find  the  contrary  the  case,  and  *  that  Popery 
flourishes  most'  where  the  Bible  is  forbidden.  Stript  of  the  verbiage  in  which 
Mr.  Scott  clothes  his  statements,  his  idea  appears  to  be  that  Catholicism  is  tyran- 
nous, mean,  and  cruel ;  and  that  Christianity,  such  as  is  current  among  Dissenters, 
such  as  is  the  product  of  Bible  reading  among  the  multitude,  is  an  unexceptionable 
compound  of  whatsoever  is  true,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  It  may  be  thatwe  labour 
under  some  privation,  but  certainly  we  cannot  see  as  Mr.  Scott  sees — nothing  in  Pro- 
testant Christianity  differing  from  Catholicism,  except  a  difference  in  degree  of  turpi- 
tude, and  that  difference  in  degree  is  owing  to  the  influences  of  reason  and  humanity, 
which  modify  all  men  who  have  broken  loose  from  the  thraldom  of  authority. 
Rome  commands  us  to  bow  to  the  church ;  Dissent  commands  ua  to  submit  to  the 
Bible.  Both  put  down  reason.  Rome  persecutes,  so  does  Dissent.  If  Rome  has 
its  Inquisition,  Dissent  has  its  Gloucester  Gaol.  Rome  is  mean  in  its  course  of 
opposing  by  civil  power  those  who  reason  against  it,  and  is  cruel  in  its  resentments ; 
so  is  Dissent.  All  systems  set  up  by  Bible  reading  resemble  Catholicism  with 
painful  exactness.  Rome  is  only  more  coherent  and  logical  than  Dissent,  and  is 
therefore,  a  more  perfect  type,  and  a  more  frightful  illustration  of  Christianity. 
How  is  it,  if  the  Bible  repudiates  Catholicism,  that  the  Protestant  Church,  which 
instantly  followed  the  downfal  of  the  Catholics  among  us,  deduced  the  same  cruel 
doctrines  from  the  Bible,  and  proceeded  to  burn  its  opponents  as  Rome  had  burnt 
its  before  ?  It  is  a  public  opinion,  and  not  the  Bible,  that  has  forced  humane  and 
anti-Catholic  traits  on  the  Dissenters. 

W.  J.  B.,  writing  to  me  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Scott's  letter,  given  in 
Reasoner  No.  241,  observes,  *  You  have  very  properly  insisted  on  the  fatal  iden- 
tity between  Catholicism  and  Christianity.  Catholicism  was  the  type  of  Christianity 
which  existed  for  nearly  1500  years  before  Protestantism  begun.  Macaulay  says 
there  are  about  thirty  millions  more  of  Roman  Catholics  than  of  other  sects,  in- 
cluding ihe  Greek  church.  The  Roman  Catholics  put  their  majority  much  h;gher. 
Taerefore  I  say  again  you  are  right  in  saying  Catholicism  is  the  type  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Mr.  Scott  wrong  in  saying  it  is  contained  in  the  Bible.  I  do  not  know 
of  what  sect  Mr.  Scott  may  be,  but  into  how  many  parts  may  not  Christianity  be 
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divided  amongst  those  who  say  its  doctrines  are  contained  in  the  Bible  ?  Besides 
there  are  two  Bibles.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  Bible  quite  diflFerent  from  the 
Protestants.  They  translate  the  Old  Testament  differently,  but  their  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  translation  of  their  own  from  the  Latin,  and  not  from  the  Greek.  If 
any  one  reads  the  Douay  Bible  he  will  find  their  doctrines  accredited  in  the  text, 
and  in  the  notes  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Scott  does  not  tell  us  what  Christianity  is, 
you  do.  He  says  it  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  not,  therefore  the  horn  of 
his  dilemma  is  broken.  He  lays  down  a  term  which  he  does  not  explain,  or  when 
explained,  does  not  make  definite.  He  would,  therefore,  draw  a  dilemma  from  a 
false  or  indefinite  proposition. 

*  Christianity  was,  as  Dr.  Newman  argues,  and  as  nearly  all  Protestants  calling 
themselves  Christians  must  acknowledge,  a  gradual  development.  It  progresses 
in  one  gospel  more  than  another,  towards  the  end  of  Christ's  history  more  than  in 
the  beginning ;  in  the  acts  and  apostles  more  than  in  the  gospels.  We  see  Paul 
forwarding  it,  and  others  coming  after  him,  who  carried  it  further.  According  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  Christianity  is  a  continuous  revelation  in  the  church  up  to 
this  time,  and  to  all  future  time.' 


In  reviewing  the  accumulation  of  controversial  pamphlets  on  hand,  we  notice 
those  by  reverend  authors  first,  because  they  are  gentlemen  with  whom  we  can 
most  usefully  discuss  our  opinions.  Of  these,  the  pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Scott  has  the  first  claim  upon  our  attention.  Desiring  to  present  some  topics  of 
public  interest,  we  are  able  this  week  to  give  only  a  portion  of  our  answer.  We 
hope  next  week  to  give  the  remainder.  G.  J.  Holtoake. 

FATHER    GAVAZZrS     FIRST     ORATION. 


This  Italian  priest,  called  the  Savonarola  of  our  day,  has  delivered  two  or  more 
orations  in  London.  As  probably  we  might  find  material  in  them  for  a  consecutive 
or  a  special  topic,  we  have  waited  on  his  developments;  but  as  the  Father's  subject 
is  wide  and  general,  we  quote  the  first  oration  as  giving  an  excellent  idea  of  his 
mission.  The  Daily  News  furnishes  these  particulars  with  their  report.  This 
notice  of  the  Father  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  foreign  hand,  but  is  not  the  less  trusty 
on  that  account. 

*  Father  Gavazzi  appeared,  pursuant  to  a  circular  issued  among  his  Italian  friends, 
to  address  an  auditory  hastily  assembled  in  the  concert  room  of  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  Oxford-street;  and  the  celebrated  orator  fully  realised  all  the  accounts 
which,  during  the  late  rising  of  the  Peninsula,  were,  from  time  to  time,  transmitted 
to  us  about  his  electrical  style  of  eloquence  in  popular  assemblies.  The  Father 
was  attired  in  his  black  serge  habit  as  a  Barnabite  monk,  and  wore  on  his  breast 
the  rude  wooden  cross  of  his  order.  The  subject  of  this  his  inaugural  discourse 
was  the  abu.-es  which  successive  Popes  had  heaped  on  the  church  entrusted  to 
their  care,  and  the  outrageous  superfoetations  which  disfigured  the  body  catholic  in 
consequence  of  such  popery.  We  quote  a  few  passages  of  the  Father's  varied 
and  impassioned  argument,  which  was  conveyed  with  a  fervour  of  declamation  and 
a  grace  of  delivery  quite  unknown  to  our  clerical  speakers.  We  honestly  confess 
that  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  in  London  any  public  orator  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  this  finished  and  truly  classic  preacher.  We  can  fully  comprehend  the  effect 
of  his  eloquence  on  the  thousands  who  filled  the  great  square  of  St.  Mark,  and  the 
various  other  public  gatherings  throughout  Italy,  when  he  swayed  the  fierce  demo- 
cracy and  roused  the  energies  of  the  Peninsula.  His  command  of  language  is 
most  copiois,  and  the  variety  as  well  as  appropriate  dignity  of  his  attitudes  and 
intonation  truly  captivating.' 

O  —  ^ 
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^here  aria  clergymen  in  our  prostrate  country,  as  elsewhere,  Who  are  mere 
Bacerdotal  tradesmen — preti  hotegai  clero  trafficatoYe.  We  know  the  men — we 
know  them  of  old.  They  cry  hush !  if  you  whisper  the  word  abuse.  They  say 
uncover  not  the  shame  of  our  mother.  No;  let  the  gangrene  go  on — let  corrup- 
tion eat  farther  into  the  flesh  until  the  whole  mass  become  putrid — carrion  so 
rank  that  it  smell  to  heaven.  We  in  the  naeantime  eat  and  drink  and  make  merry 
in  the  lazarhouse,  the  church  of  the  living  Godj  or,  like  sailors  in  a  plague  ship, 
with  '  Peter  at  the  helm ;'  so  our  rations  are  served  out  regularly,  let  the  crew  and 
all  perish  in  the  inevitable  devastation  we  cannot  cure.  I  reason  not  with  such. 
I  am  for  the  cautery  and  the  surgeon's  trenchant  blade  ;  I  am  against  dissembling, 
palliating,  or  plastering  up  the  corroding  scurvy.  But,  thank  God  for  it,  there 
is  yet  a  portion  of  the  Italian  church  true-hearted  and  sincere.  There  are  in 
our  land  young  Levites  who  are  uncontaminated  with  the  leprosy  of  Rome's 
hoary-headed  prevaricators  in  the  service  of  God's  temple.  In  Lombardy  and 
Venice  they  abound ;  in  Tuscany  they  are  numerous ;  in  Piedmont  they  openly 
proclaim  their  abhorrence  of  papal  abominations — they  are  the  hope,  and  will  yet 
be  the  rescuers  of  Italy.  I  have  been  told  by  the  craven  slaves  of  an  anti- 
national  and  anti-Christian  system,  you  are  alone !  (it  is  false,)  you  peril  your 
future  prospects  (I  have  no  earthly  views  of  personal  gain  like  theirs,)  your  acts 
will  be  noted  down  and  remembered  against  you  (I  glory  in  the  denunciation  of 
rascaldom).  The  Jesuits  are  watching  you — their  spies  are  taking  down  your  words 
(let  Loyola  do  his  dirty  work— I  have  long  since  known  and  defied  him.)  Do  you 
see  this  old  cassock  ?  Clad  in  these  humble  rags,  I  have  ere  this  confronted  the 
banded  hordes  of  human  tyranny  in  all  their  variety  of  denominations :  nor  shall 
I  shrink  from  an  encounter  with  the  vilest  and  most  treacherous  of  all.  In  this  old 
gown  I  have  stood  as  a  target  against  the  musketry  of  the  foes  of  civilisation  and 
freedom  before  now.  I  have  stood  out  against  the  bloody  Croats  of  Austria,  and 
the mii&erable  Mamelukes  of  Naples,  and  the  degraded  Cossacks  of  France!  Does 
that  rampant  renegado  Montalernbert  claim  respect  from  me — or  the  Bourbonite 
cretinism  of  De  Falloux  challenge  ray  homage  ?  Know  we  not  how  low  has  sunk 
French  policy  and  French  principle  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  Europe  and  unshackled 
America  ?  The  old  butchers  of  the  French  St.  Bartholomew  have  got  the  uj^per 
hand  once  more;  and  the  massacre  of  Rome's  best  citizens  may  now  be  added  to 
the  canonised  and  papally-glorified  extermination  of  the  Huguenots.  Do  I  seek  to 
convert  Englishmen  to  the  papal  religion  such  as  it  now  stinks  in  the  nostrils  ot 
mankind?  Heaven  keep  me  from  any  wish  of  the  sort!  Men  of  England,  keep 
your  Christianity,  hug  it  to  your  bosoms,  fling  it  not  away  for  the  embrace  of  the 
degraded  harlot  that  flaunts  her  faded  finery  in  the  twilight  of  the  human  under- 
standing, but  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  of  intellect  is  but  a  loathsome  aggregate  of 
abominable  imposture.  When  the  religion  of  Italy  resumes  a  purified  aspect,  when 
the  handmaid  of  God  is  again  seen  to  walk  forth  as  in  the  days  she  won  your  hearts 
— in  the  days  of  the  great  Gregory  and  the  monk  Austin — then  hail  her  as  of  old, 
but  not  till  then.  Better  far  your  Anglican  creed  and  its  simple  liturgy,  and  its  un- 
sophisticated morality,  and  its  plain  downright  enmity  to  isoul-destroying  de- 
lusions, vain  unctions  of  oil  to  lubricate  an  evil-doer's  pasS^g'6  to  eternity,  dark 
confessionals  and  empty  forms  of  absolution,  mere  provoCativfes  to  renewed  crimi- 
nality :  better  cling  to  your  homely  creed  than  adopt  in  its  present  deformity  the 
jumble  of  incoherencies  throned  on  the  Seven  Hills.  Maniacs  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  that  system,  such  as  it  now  exhibits  its  repugnant  features  to  the 
world,  who  talk  of  the  conversion  of  England.  God  help  the  silly  creatures ! 
Gregory  the  Great  converted  Britain:  but  how  and  when?     That  great  pontiff, 
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adored  by  his  flock,  himself  a  mirror  of  every  graceful  attribute  that  adorns  hu- 
manity and  elevates  the  hero  into  the  saint,  a  guide  and  pioneer  in  all  that  pro- 
motes human  progress  and  civilised  life,  sent  to  your  shores  an  humble,  virtuous 
monk  with  a  few  poor  attendants,  meek,  learned,  and  austere;  craving  not  the 
luxuries  and  pomps  of  a  pampered  priesthood,  but  laborious  teachers  of  the  poor, 
and  unassuming  expounders  of  the  New  Testament.  Who  sends,  and  who  are  sent 
now,  on  the  errand  of  conversion ?  Who  sends?  I'll  tell  ye.  An  empty-headed 
and  hollow-hearted  egotist,  whose  vanity  is  only  equal  to  his  imbecility,  and  who 
has  earned  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  three  millions  of  Italian  men  over 
whom,  by  a  curse  of  providence  and  the  aid  of  French  twenty-four  pounders,  he 
exercises  his  abhorred  tyranny, — a  pastor,  forsooth,  of  the  Roman  flock,  who  has 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  scriptural  sketch  of  a  mercenary  shepherd,  to  whom  the 
sheep  do  not  by  right  belong.  The  mercenary  or  'the  hireling,  when  he  sees  the 
wolf  approach,  flies  away,'  in  the  best  disguise  he  can,  even  that  of  a  footman,  *  be- 
cause he  is  a  hireling;'  but  the  good  shepherd,  instead  of  causing  thousands  of 
his  flock  to  be  massacred  on  his  account,  and  for  his  selfish  purposes,  rather  lays 
down  his  own  life  (not  to  say  a  crown  that  he  has  no  right  to)  rather  than  peril 
the  life  of  a  single  lamb  of  the  fold.  Such  is  the  character  who  sends  to  con- 
vert England — to  convert  freeborn  men  to  his  allegiance — allegiance  to  a  ruler 
brought  back  over  the  gory  ramparts  of  bombarded  Rome  to  sit  in  sullen  and 
detested  supremacy  amid  the  ruins  of  the  press,  of  the  electoral  franchise,  free- 
dom of  speech,  free  tribunals,  and  free  thought.  Such  is  the  European  Juggernaut 
before  which  England  is  called  on  to  bow, and  let  his  bloody  care  rollover  your  souls. 
Such  being  the  sender,  whom  has  he  sent  ?  At  the  head  of  his  missionaries  comes 
a  man  with  sufficient  learning  to  expound  his  Bellarmine  and  his  breviary,  and 
sufficient  ability  to  explain  how  the  laws  of  your  land  may  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity; whose  meekness  is  manifested  by  a  haughty  edict  from  the  'Flaminian 
gate,'  and  who,  instead  of  the  humbly  shod  but  yet  beautiful  feet  of  those  who  in 
all  humility  bring  the  gospel  of  peace,  flaunts  before  the  eyes  of  the  barbaric 
tribes  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  this  island,  a  pair  of  red 
silk  stockings;  a  man  who  dreams  more  of  '  enthronisations'  than  the  poor  of 
Christ ;  whose  thoughts  are  about  a  well-stocked  wine  cellar  and  weekly  conversa- 
ziones--a.  man  ^  dominans  in  cleris'' — an  overbearing  tendency  already  marked  in 
scripture  as  the  characteristic  of  false  churchmen ;  more  studious  of  the  paltry 
homage  which  he  can  exact  from  the  feeble  and  notoriously  degenerate  aristocracy 
of  his  flock,  than  of  the  state  in  which  the  back  slums  of  Westminster  are  and 
will  long  remain  under  such  care-taking ;  with  his  pockets  full  of  Austrian  and 
Neapolitan  certificates,  and  a  warrant,  no  doubt,  from  his  master  to  superintend 
and  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Italian  exiles  in  London.  Upon  his  guidance 
England  is  to  be  converted  into  a  number  of  Oxford  deserters,  enrolled  and  drilled 
at  Rome  for  this  particular  forlorn  hope,  and  full  of  the  reckless  desperado  bravery 
of  men  who  have  abjured  their  nationality,  and  can  only  thrive  in  the  lowering  of 
their  country.  But  I  trust  both  the  sender  and  the  sent  will  fail  in  their  crusade 
against  the  English  Church.  I  belong  not  to  it,  but  I  wish  it  triumphant  at  pre- 
sent ;  in  its  endurance  and  that  of  other  dissenting  creeds  I  see  the  only  hope  and 
chance  of  a  thorough  reform  in  the  Christianity  of  Italy  :  when  that  blessed  con- 
summation takes  place,  as  by  God's  blessing  it  soon  will,  then  welcome,  my  English 
friends,  to  a  junction  with  us;  until  then,  keep  aloof  in  God's  name;  you  only  do 
us  harm  by  your  premature  adhesion.  The  English  character  is  so  unsuspicious 
and  confiding,  that  ye  would  become  the  dupes  of  our  crafty  churchmen,  and  they 
would  make  use  of  you  as  they  do  now  to  rivet  our  chains  and  perpetuate  their 
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impostures.  None  so  ready  to  adopt  the  most  ridiculous  and  irrational  practices 
and  theories  of  Catholicity  as  your  English  neophyte  in  his  soft-hearted  fervour. 
Hence  the  mischief  of  Enjsrlish  converts  and  the  inconceivable  nuisance  of  their 
joining  us  at  the  present  juncture.  Keep  aloof  from  the  church  of  Pio  Nono, 
men  of  England,  who  listened  to  the  voice  and  welcomed  the  envoys  of  the  great 
Gregory.  That  voice  may  be  heard  again,  and  missionaries  worthy  of  Italian 
faith  and  civilisation  may  again  present  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  to  claim 
brotherhood  and  Christian  union  in  the  name  of  regenerated  catholicity.  But 
until  that  hour  of  deliverance,  keep  aloof;  while  with  uplifted  hands  I  call  on  you 
in  the  name  of  our  Common  Redeemer  to  join  your  strength  with  ours,  in  the 
eflFort  to  deprecate,  denounce,  and  demolish  the  accumulated  abuses  of  the  Popedom. 

TRACTS  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION. 


This  address  in  last  week's  Reasoner,  headed  '  Robert  Owen  and  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,'  and  signed  by  Robert  Cooper,  G.Jacob  Holyoake,  James  Rigby,  and  Henry 
A.  Ivory,  is  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  the  friends  of  progress.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  meet  with  a  response  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  admirable 
suggestions  therein  made  will  be  fully  carried  out.  That  part  of  the  plan  which 
suggests  Lectures  is  excellent,  and  if  followed  by  the  distribution  of  Tracts  printed 
in  different  languages,  which  will  be  found  easy  of  accomplishment,  will  prove 
beneficial  in  its  results.  It  is  possible  large  audiences  of  foreigners — consisting 
exclusively  of  Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Italians — could  not  be  got  together; 
and  if  the  audiences  are  composed  of  persons  from  different  nations,  the  lectures, 
unless  followed  by  tracts,  may  prove  of  little  eflfect.  Besides,  the  printed  thoughts 
can  be  preserved,  and  pondered  over  in  distant  lands  when  the  recollection  of  the 
Exhibition  has  faded,  the  accustomed  train  of  thought  has  been  resumed,  and  the 
excitement  of  travel  has  subsided. 

The  Committee  of  the  Political  and  Social  Tract  Society  are  desirous  of  assist- 
ing Mr.  Cooper  and  his  coadjutors  in  their  operations.  The  Tract  Society  have 
issued  tracts  which  they  think  are  suitable  for  the  object  in  view ;  and  as  they 
have  been  stereotyped,  they  can  be  had  for  the  mere  cost  of  printing.  This  is  an 
opportunity  worth  consideration,  as  it  may  materially  facilitate  the  working  of  the 
new  committee. 

It  has  frequently  been  asked  by  politicians  and  statesmen  whether  the  theory 
of  Association  was  capable  of  being  so  stated  that  it  might  be  entertained  by  the 
Legislature.  This  has  been  attempted  in  the  tract  on  the  '  Labour  Question,' 
and  has  been  thought  by  professional  gentlemen,  for  whom  it  was  first  drawn  up, 
to  make  out  a  case  for  public  consideration.  This  tract,  therefore,  would  be  a  very 
suitable  one  for  distribution  in  any  language,  seeing  that  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  must  first  be  obtained  before  any  schemes  of  great  magnitude 
can  be  carried  to  successful  issues. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  author  of '  Alton  Locke,'  who  may  be  considered  as 
representing  a  large  class  of  individuals  adverse  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Owen  on 
Responsibility,  wrote  in  the  Zeac^^r  attacking  the  theory  of  Circumstances.  It 
was  deemed  advisable  that  his  objections  should  be  met,  so  the  tract  on  *  Social 
Responsibility '  was  designed  as  an  answer  to  him,  and  was  written  by  a  gentleman 
who  is  the  author  of  a  large  and  able  work  on  the  science  involving  this  principle. 

There  are  other  tracts  that  may  meet  the  views  of  this  committee,  which  the 
Tract  Society  have  issued ;  but  those  here  mentioned  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
their  purposes,  as  they  have  special  reference  to  the  principles  of  English  Social- 
ism, as  expounded  by  Mr.  Owen.  The  Tract  Society  are  both  willing  and  anxious 
to  'assist  in  the  good  work,'  and  have  therefore  forwarded  a  complete  set  of  the 
Tracts  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  A.  Ivory,  52,  College  Place,  Camden  Town. 
They  offer  their  cordial  co-operation,  for  they  deem  it  important  that  the  great 
tide  of  public  affairs  should  be  taken  at  the  flood :  as  the  Egyptians,  when  the 
Nile  overflows  its  banks,  sow  their  seed — so  should  social  reformers,  when  the 
tide  of  Nations  flows  into  England,  sow  the  seeds  of  liberty  and  peace,  that  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  may  reap  the  harvest  of  tranquillity  and  happiness. 

Austin. 
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dByammtian  at  t^e  prpiss. 

Lady  Morgan's  Lecture  to  Cardinal  Wiseman. — My  Lord,  in  an  age  like 
this  there  is  no  standing  still,  nor  going  backwards.  The  world  will  neither  stop 
nor  retrograde.  The  spirit  of  movement,  instinct  in  man  in  all  times,  which  led 
Israel  with  her  great  reformers  to  abandon  the  'fieshpots  of  Egypt,'  and  risk  the 
privations  of  the  Wilderness;  the  spirit  which  made  Catholic  England  and  mo- 
nastic Ireland  anti-Papal  for  ages  when  the  power  of  Papacy  was  greatest ;  the 
spirit  which  armed  the  always  restive  Galilean  Church,  and  called  forth  wit  and 
philosophy  from  monastic  seclusion,  to  enlighten  g,nd  delight  the  world  by  *  Les 
Lettres  Provinciales'  against  the  Bull  Unigenitus  ;  though  kings  and  their  concu- 
bines allied  themselves  with  popes  and  prelates  for  its  support; — that  spirit  glows 
more  brightly  than  ever,  throughout  enlightened  Europe.  For  the  sole  of  the  foot 
of  ignorant  bigotry  there  is  no  longer  a  resting-place  :  but  there  is  a  highway  open, 
my  lord,  for  enterprising  Genius  and  earnest  and  honest  intentions,  which  your 
Eminence  might  tread  with  a  glory,  to  satisfy  even  your  vaulting  ambition  without 
the  risk  of  it  overleaping  itself.  Could  you  but  consent  *  for  the  nonce  '  to  leave 
behind  you  'your  consecrated  chairs  and  immovable  tables,'  the  fittest  furniture  of 
catacombs  and  caverns, — to  leave  your  fallible  pope  under  the  protection  of  12,000 
French  bayonets,  25,000  grim  Austrians,  and  his  faithful  motley  Garde  du  Corpg 
of  Swiss  supernumeraries  (types  of  Rome's  ancient  barbarian  invaders,  the  Gauls 
and  Teutons)— -would  you  but  turn  your  steps  to  the  beautiful  land  of  your  race, 
Ireland  J — there,  my  lord,  there  is  much  to  do,  that  might  be  best  done,  by 
one  who,  like  yourself,  shares  the  religion  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  people. 
Remember  that  all  the  great  reformers  of  Christian  times  were  reared  in  the 
cloister  or  issued  from  the  church.  Savonarola,  the  apostle  of  religious  and  pa- 
triotic independence  in  Italy ;  Wickliffe  in  England  ;  Luther  in  Germany  ;  and 
Father  Mathew  in  Ireland!  who  improved  upon  the  partial  restrictions  of  St. 
Patrick  himself,  and  effected  a  reform,  once  deemed  impossible  by  Church  or 
State — the  reform  of  Temperance !  boldly  appealing  from  Ireland  drunk  to  Ire- 
land sober,  in  testimony  of  her  undisguised  excellence.  Here,  my  Lord,  your  pre- 
sence is  an  anomaly  !  A  few  years  back,  under  the  penal  enactments  of  the  times, 
it  would  have  been,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  day, 
High  Treason  !  Your  very  appearance  in  your  picturesque  costume,  imposed  by 
the  mise  en  scene  of  a  Church  the  most  pictorial  of  all  others,  is  even  now — &  Mis- 
demeanour !     Your  See  of  Westminster  is 

*  A  sound  signifying  nothing  !' 
and  the  magniloquent  titles  bestowed  upon  you,  through  '  the  divine  mercies  of 
Rome,'  are  only  available!  in  England  in  the  private  circles  of  your  own  flock, 
when  kneeling  ladies  kiss  your  extended  hand,  reversing  all  laws  of  the  courtesy  of 
nations.  But  in  Ireland,  a  legitimate  and  noble  mission  is  open  to  you.  There,  as 
Doctor  Wiseman,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  learned,  pious,  and  accomplished  dig- 
nitary of  the  ancient  and  now  flourishing  Church  of  seven  millions  of  Irish 
Catholics,  you  might  replace  the  vulgar  and  perverting  oratory  of  the  Priest 
Tribunes  of  the  day,  who  inflame  the  passions  of  their  followers  with  those  coarse 
but  kindling  appeals  which  come 

*  Warm  from  the  bog  and  faithful  to  its  fires ;' 
and  by  substituting  your  own  polished  eloquence  and  profound  reasoning  powers, 
you  might  and  could  dispel  the  dark  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes — source  of 
their  crimes,  as  of  their  prostration  to  the  influence  of  men,  who  inculcate  no 
peace  from  the  pulpit,  and  send  no  penitent  from  the  Confessional !  to  accuse 
crime  or  reveal  conspiracy  ! — Letter  of  Lady  Morgan  on  St.  Peter's  Chair. 
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THE    EARLY     CHRISTIAN    APOLOGISTS. 


BY  UNDECIMUS. 


In  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the 
Church  of  Christ  commanded  the  ser- 
vices of  many  writers  eminently  quali- 
fied by  their  talents,  wit,  and  learning  for 
the  task  of  fighting  the  battle  of  their 
faith  against  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
philosophers.  The  ancient  religion  was 
long  defended  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment as  a  political  institution;  but  the 
current  was  then  running  strong  against 
heathen  cant ;  the  mythological  gods 
were  popular  objects  of  derision ;  and, 
although  the  philosophers  —  most  of 
whom  were  deists  or  atheists  —  may 
not  have  been  often  converted,  yet 
there  were  but  few  who  would  contend 
for  the  old  rags  of  Paganism.  But,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  rare  and  illustrious  minds, 
the  grossest  superstition  still  prevailed ; 
and  while  the  poets  and  their  readers 
laughed  at  the  puppet-gods,  Jupiter  and 
Maj-s,  with  their  amorous  successes 
ami  disasters,  a  general  belief  in  su- 
pernatural agencies  remained  in  full 
force.  No  one  denied  the  powers  of 
witchcraft  and  necromancy  ;  astrology 
and  alchemy  were  recognised  as  sciences 
by  the  learned  ;  and  every  mathema- 
tician or  naturalist  was  regarded  by  his 
ignorant  neighbours  as  either  a  ma- 
lignant sorcerer  or  an  inspired  favourite 
of  heaven.  The  old  religions  were 
worn  out,  but  the  people  were  not  pre- 
pared to  do  without  one.  At  Athens, 
in  St.  Paul's  time,  they  erected  an  altar 
to  the  Unknown  God,  worshipping,  as 
he  said,  '  they  knew  not  what ;'  and 
Christianity,  with  its  promises  of  eter- 
nal beatitude  and  a  speedy  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  appeared  most 
opportunely  as  a  reconciliation  and  solu- 
tion of  doubt,  difficulty,  and  dread. 

In  such  a  state  of  public  opinion,  and 
with  a  vast  preponderance  of  the  people 
sunk  in  the  darkest  ignorance  and 
superstition,  deliberate  logical  argu- 
ments, even  if  the  Christians  had  been 
able  to  discover  and  wield  such  weapons, 
were  neither  suitable  nor  requisite  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  The  early 
defenders  of  Christianity  wrote  their 
Apologies  principally,  if  not  entirely,  to 
deprecate  persecution,  and  to  clear  their 
co-religionists  from  various  calumnious 
charges ;    and    aiihough    they    appeal. 
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sometimes  with  considerable  eloquence, 
to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  the  prophe- 
cies fulfilled  in  his  person — to  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to 
the  testimony  of  martyrs — as  proofs  of 
the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  their 
religion,  yet  all  the  ancient  Apologiesex- 
tant hardly  contain  an  argument  on  which 
a  modern  Christian  disputant  could  rely 
in  a  controversy  with  an  unbeliever. 

Justin  Martyr,  about  the  year  150, 
addressed  his  first  Apology  to  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  his  son,  his 
adopted  son  Lucius,  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.*  He  commences  with 
a  bold  and  spirited  appeal  to  the  Roman 
rulers,  *  in  the  name,  and  as  one  of 
those  Christians  who  are  persecuted  ; 
demanding  justice,  offering  no  flattery, 
and  suing  for  no  favours.'  *  You  are 
called,'  says  Justin,  to  the  emperor  and 
his  sons,  '  you  are  called  pious,  philoso- 
phers, lovers  of  science,  defenders  of 
justice  :  do  you  merit  these  names  ? 
We  shall  see.  We  simply  ask  that  you 
should  inform  yourselves  regarding  the 
charges  made  against  us,  and  that  if 
they  be  true  we  should  be  punished ; 
but  if  they  be  false,  right  reason  should 
prevent  you  from  condemning  the  inno- 
cent on  slanderous  charges,  and  from 
hearing  passion  rather  than  justice.' 

'  I  ask  you,  what  is  the  proof  of  a 
man's  guilt  ?  Is  it  his  name  or  his 
actions  ?  A  man  is  accused  of  being  a 
Christian  ;  he  denies  that  he  is  one  ; 
you  immediately  set  him  at  liberty,  you 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  him.  An- 
other, on  being  accused,  makes  an  open 
and  honest  declaration  of  his  faith  ;  you 
immediately  condemn  him.  In  fact,  we 
are  only  proscribed  for  our  name.  Is  it 
not  rather  the  actions  and  life  of  these 
men  that  ought  to  be  inquired  into?' 

'  it  is  highly  important  to  refer  your 
conduct  to  its  true  cause,  which  1  will 
now  explain.  In  days  of  yore,  evil 
demons  appeared  with  deceitful  forms; 
they  corrupted  women  and  children — 

*  Finding  it  easier  to  translate  from 
French  than  Greek,  I  have  used  the  work 
of  the  Abbe  Genoude  :  '  Defense  du 
Christianisme  par  les  Peres  des  premieres 
Siecle8»  Premiere  Serie  :  Les  Peres  Apo- 
logetiques.'     Paris :  1842. 
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they  even  struck  men  with  stupefaction 
and  awe,  so  that  they  no  longer  judged 
reasonably.  And  as,  at  this  time,  they 
did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  these 
demons,  they,  in  their  ignorance,  took 
them  for  gods,  and  worshipped  them 
under  the  various  names  which  each 
of  them  assumed.  Socrates  alone  was 
inspired  with  true  reason,  and  tried  to 
turn  men  away  from  this  horrible  wor- 
ship. But  the  demons,  by  means  of 
that  corruption  which  they  had  instilled 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  succeeded  in  caus- 
ing him  to  be  put  to  death  as  an  impious 
person  and  an  atheist,  accusing  the  great 
philosopher  of  having  taught  a  belief  in 
new  and  strange  deities.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  demons  are  making  the 
same  eflforts  against  us ;  for  it  is  not 
only  among  the  Greeks  that  those  great 
truths — emanating  from  the  Word,  and 
proclaimed  by  Socrates* — have  been 
announced.  They  were  also  published 
among  a  barbarous  nation  ;  they  were 
made  known  to  us  by  the  Word  himself, 
in  a  visible  human  form,  and  named 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  in  him  alone  that 
we  believe.  The  authors  of  so  many 
impostures  we  declare  to  be  evil  demons 
— those  perverse  corruptors,  lower  than 
the  men  whom  they  seduce,  since  men 
at  least  love  virtue  naturally.  And  for 
this  we  are  called  atheists ;  and  atheists 
we  are  indeed,  if  these  be  gods  !^ 

In  fact,  the  ever-recurring  burthen  of 
Justin's  two  Apologies  is  to  the  effect 
that  these  evil  demons — the  offspring  of 
sinful  amours  between  disobedient  an- 
gels and  the  daughters  of  men  —  are 
permitted  to  annoy  the  Christians,  and 
toincite  their  persecutors,  until  the  time 
when  the  designs  of  God  will  be  finally 
accomplished.  Thus,  in  his  first  Apology, 
he  exposes  the  following  disgraceful 
conduct  of  these  inveterate  enemies  of 
God  : — '  It  was  necessary  for  the  devils 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity; 
they  had  recourse  to  another  device. 
They  resuscitated  two  men,  Samaritans, 
Simon  and  Menander  ;  and  these  by 
miracles  seduced  a  multitude  of  persons, 
whose  eyes  are  not  yet  opened.  The 
wonders  which  Simon  did  in  the  middle 
of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
Caesar,  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
senate  and  people  to  such  a  degree, 
that    they  took  him    for    a    God,  and 

*  Justin  sporas  here  to  elevate  Socrates 
into  an  orthodox  prophet. 


raised  statues  to  him,  like  those  false 
divinities  whom  you  adore.  Be  so 
good,  great  prince  and  august  senate, 
to  make  this  inquiry,  and  examine  with 
care.  Those  among  you  who  are  yet 
imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  Simon  will 
soon  leave  your  errors,  by  favour  of  the 
torch  of  truth  which  we  place  before 
your  eyes.  But  begin,  if  you  please,  by 
knocking  down  his  statue.' 

In  this  Apology,  Justin  makes  a 
short  attack  on  idolatry  and  pagan  cus- 
toms, explains  some  of  the  Christian 
doctrines,  and  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christ,  to  show  that  he  and  his  brethren 
were  not  the  impious  wretches  they 
had  been  falsely  represented  to  be,  and 
ends  with  an  interesting  description  of 
some  Christian  customs  and  religious 
ceremonies,  which  had  been  transformed 
by  the  slanderous  reports  of  pagan 
priestcraft  and  bigotry  into  incestuous 
and  cannibal  practices. 

The  occasion  of  Justin's  writing  his 
second  Apology  was  the  martyrdom  of 
three  Christians  in  Rome,  by  order  of 
Urbicus,  the  prefect  of  the  city.  He 
appeals  to  the  emperor  and  senate  to 
protect  the  Christians  from  such  unjust 
persecution,  and  efends  his  fellow-be- 
lievers from  the  sneering  reproaches 
and  calumnious  charges  which  were 
popularly  cast  upon  them.  He  again 
declares  the  misfortunes  of  the  Cliris- 
tians  to  be  caused  by  the  machinations 
of  demons,  permitted  by  God  to  be  suc- 
cessful for  a  time  ;  and  warns  the  Roman 
government  from  being  led  away  by 
their  infernal  temptations  any  longer. 

In  Justin's  dialogue  with  Trypho, 
the  Jew,  he  gives  an  account  of  his  own 
conversion  from  paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  appears  to  have  been  an 
event  of  a  very  mysterious,  if  not  mi- 
raculous nature.  Justiij  had  studied  in 
the  schools  of  Stoic,.  Peripatetic,  and 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  in  none  of 
them  could  his  mind  find  ease.  The 
ignorance  of  the  first,  the  avarice  of  the 
second,  and  the  delay  caused  by  the 
strict  preliminary  application  to  mathe- 
matics required  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
disgusted  him  with  their  schools  with- 
out destroying  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 
There  now  only  remained  the  philosophy 
of  Plato.  Justin  studied  with  ardour, 
and  made  astonishing  progress;  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  mysticism  of  the 
Platonic  doctrines,  fled  from  the  haunts 
of  men,  and  passed  some  time  in  soli- 
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tary  contemplation  in  the  wilderness. 
One  day,  when  he  thought  himself 
quite  alone,  he  suddenly  perceived  a 
venerable  old  man,  with  silver  hair  and 
an  aspect  of  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
standing  near  him.  A  conversation 
ensued,  and  when  the  old  man  had  suc- 
ceeded in  exposing  the  weakness  and 
vanity  of  philosophy,  and  the  heavenly 
origin  of  Christianity,  he  disappeared, 
and  was  never  again  seen  by  his  con- 
vert. 

In  this  dialogue  with  Trypho,  the 
Jew  of  Corinth,  Justin  Martyr  adduces 
the  miracles  of  Christ  as  proofs  of  his 
authority,  and  quotes  largely  from  the 
Jewish  scriptures  passages  which  he 
considers  to  be  exactly  prophetical  of 
the  nature  and  objects  of  these  miracles. 
He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  fre- 
quent expulsion  of  devils  by  Christ  and 
by  the  Christians  in  his  name;  but  he 
says  that  a  demon  would  probably  obey 
if  adjured  by  a  Jew  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

Athenagoras,  about  the  year  180,  ad- 
dressed his  Apology  to  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  to  deprecate  the  execu- 
tion of  some  persecuting  edicts  which 
had  just  been  issued  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  his  arguments  closely  re- 
semble those  of  Justin  Martyr. 

Minucius  Felix,  about  twenty  years 
later,  wrote  a  defence  of  Christianity,  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  hea- 
then and  aChristian.  He  refutes  the  odious 
calumnies  cast  upon  the  worshippers 
of  Jesus  by  their  pagan  adversaries,  and 
at  the  same  time  ridicules  the  absur- 
dities of  polytheism,  and  the  vain  pre- 
tensions of  heathen  philosophy.  He 
seems  to  have  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  natural  history  of  devils 
than  Justin,  with  whom  he  agrees  in 
imputing  the  misfortunes  of  Christians 
to  the  mischief-making  propensities  of 
these  fallen  angels.  He  gives  a  long 
detailed  account  of  the  miraculous 
deeds  performed  by  them,  and  of  the 
horrors,  delusions,  diseases,  and  misery 
which  in  all  ages  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  inflict  upon  the  unfortunate 
human  race. 

About  this  time,  Hermias  wrote  his 
*  Derision  of  the  Gentile  Philosophers,' 
which  displays  great  powers  of  sarcasm 
and  irony,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
stolid  bigotry,  and  distrust  of  inquiry 
into  natural  causes,  to  show  us  that 
such  qualities  were  no  more  wanting  in 


the  primitive  Church  than  in  the  better- 
known  ages  of  Papal  power. 

The  Apology  of  the  celebrated  Ter- 
tullian,  who  was  fiist  a  Catholic  jind 
afterwards  a  Montanist,  was  written  two 
or  three  years  before  the  year  200,  and 
the  case  is  argued  with  considerable  wit 
and  force.  He  demonstrates  the  injus- 
tice of  persecution  for  religion  ;  and  in 
another  of  his  works,  an  address  to  the 
Proconsul  Scapula,  written  in  the  reign 
of  Caracalla,  he  makes  an  avowal  of 
admirable  principles.  *  It  ought,'  he 
says,  '  to  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of 
men  to  embrace  that  religion  which 
seems  to  them  most  agreealjle  to  truth. 
No  one  is  injured  or  benefited  by 
another  man's  religion ;  it  is  not  an 
act  of  religion  to  force  religion,  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  spontaneously,  and 
not  by  compulsion.' 

When  TertuUian  speaks  thus,  and 
when  Justin  asks  that  '  the  life  and 
actions  '  of  his  brethren  shall  be  inquii-ed 
into,  and  that  they  shall  '  not  be  con- 
demned for  their  name  only,'  they  ask 
all  that  we  rationalists  and  freethinkers 
demand  in  the  present  day.  But  these 
arguments  in  favour  of  perfect  freedom 
and  ])erfect  toleration,  which  are  found 
in  all  the  early  Apologies,  disappear 
from  Christian  writings  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
when  imperial  protection  secured  for 
the  Church  the  peaceful  and  public 
exercise  of  its  ceremonies,  and  the  right 
of  undisturbedly  propagating  the  faith 
throughout  the  Roman  world.  *  In 
the  fourth  century,'  says  Mosheim ,  *  mul- 
titudes were  drawn  into  the  profession 
of  Christianity,  not  by  the  powers  of 
conviction  and  arguments,  but  by  the 
prospect  of  gain  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment.' 

•  At  this  period,*^  says  the  same  im- 
partial historian,  '  two  monstrous  errors 
were  almost  universally  adopted.  The 
first  of  these  was,  that  it  was  an  act-  of 
virtue  to  deceive  and  lie,  when  by  that 
means  the  interest  of  the  Church  might 
be  promoted.  And  the  second — equally 
horrible,  though  in  another  point  of 
view,  was  that  errors  in  religion,  when 
maintained  and  adhered  to  atter  proper 
admonition,  were  punishable  with  civil 
penalties  and  corporeal  torture.'  '  The 
former  of  these  erroneous  maxims  was 
now  of  a  long  standing  j  it  had  been 
adopted  for  some  ages  past,  and  had 
produced  an  incredible  number  of  ridi- 
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culous  fables,  fictitious  prodigies,  and 
pious  frauds,  to  the  unspeakable  detri- 
ment ot  that  glorious  cause  in  which 
they  were  employed.  And  it  must  be 
frankly  confessed,  that  the  greatest  men 
and  most  eminent  saints  of  this  century 
were  more  or  less  tainted  with  this  cor- 
rupt principle.'* 

St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  has 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  writer 
in  favour  of  that  detestable  doctrine,  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  torturing  and 
killing  heretics ;  but  the  other  still  more 
abominable  and  dangerous  error  was  of 
much  more  ancient  origin.  '  In  the 
second  century,'  says  Mosheim,  '  the 
Christians  were  infected  with  the  per- 
nicious error  that  it  was  not  only  lawful, 
but  even  praiseworthy,  to  deceive,  and. 
even  to  use  the  expedient  of  a  lie,  in 
order  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and 
piety.  The  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt 
had  learned  and  received  this  maxim 
from  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,^  as  appearSt 
incontestible  from  a  number  of  ancient 
records.^ 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  pious  frauds 
and  pious  falsehoods  were  not  unknown 
or  unusual  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
Christ,  that  they  may  be  detected  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  Church  obtained  public 
power  and  influence,  the  lawfulness  of 
such  dishonest  practices  was  openly 
advocated  and  defended  by  the  most 
eminent  saints  and  doctors. 

When  such  were  their  opinions  of 
truth,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  very  learned  Christian, 
Balbeyrac,  Professor  of  Law  at  Gronin- 
gen,  who  says  that  *  the  most  celebrated 
doctors  of  the  Church  of  the  fii'st  six 
centuries  are  bad  masters  and  poor 
guides  in  moral  matters.' 

Irenseus,  saint  and  martyr  of  the 
sec©.nd  century,  says,  'The  pagans  are 
our  debtors ;  all  that  the  pagans  have 

*  Mosheira's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
cent,  iv.,  part  ii.,  chap.  3. 

t  The  italics  are  mine. 

X  Mosheim  :  Ecclcs.  Hist.,  cent,  ii,, 
part  ii.,  chap.  3, 


acquired  with  labour  we  ought  to  enjoy 
without  labour.  When  pagans  are  con- 
verted who  have  acquired  wealth  un- 
justly, their  actions  shall  be  accounted 
as  just  if  they  apply  their  wealth  to  the 
use  of  the  Church.'  These  opinions 
were  expanded  by  St.  Augustine,  when 
the  Church  was  becoming  powerful,  into 
the  comprehensive  dogma  '  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  heathen  world  belonged  to 
the  faithful.'* 

The  Apologies  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  were  written  to  deprecate  per- 
secution, and  to  answer  the  slanderoua 
misrepresentations  of  the  pagans,  and 
not  to  assist  in  the  work  of  conversion, 
for  which  purpose  they  were  totally  uu- 
suited.  Mosheim,  speaking  of  the  apo- 
logetic and  controversial  authors  of  the 
second  century,  says, '  The  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Christian  doctrine  were, 
it  must  be  confessed,  often  explained 
and  defended  in  a  manner  that  discovers 
the  greatest  ignorance,  and  an  utter 
confusion  of  ideas.  They  frequently 
make  use  of  arguments  void  of  all  soli- 
dity, and  much  more  proper  to  dazzle 
the  fancy  than  to  enlighten  and  con- 
vince the  mind.'t  The  testimony  of  all 
these  ancient  Christian  Fathers  appears^ 
in  fact,  to  be  in  the  present  day  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity J  for  their  writings  bear  witness 
to  the  ignorance,  falsehood,  superstition, 
and  immorality  of  the  age  in  which  a 
religion  founded  on  miracles  arose  from 
obscurity.  The  few  arguments  based 
on  prophecy,  miraclesi,  and  martyrdom, 
which  they  contain,  have  been  stated  in 
a  much  more  forcible  and  extended 
manner  by  the  various  modern  writers 
of  Christian  Evidences,  who  have  ap- 
pealed to  reason  and  controversy  since 
the  Protestant  reformation  first  claimed 
for  man  the  right  of  forming  indepen- 
dent opinions  on  religious  subjects. 

•  Balbeyrac  :  Traits  d©  Morale  des 
Peres,  chap,  iii.,  page  25.  (Amsterdam  : 
1728.)  To  which  1  refer  all  who  wish  to 
know  more  of  the  pernicious  and  ridiculous 
moral  opinions  of  the  Fathers. 

f  Eccles.  Hist.,  cent,  ii.,  part  ii.,  chap.  3u 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 

THE  RELIGIONS  AND   SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  INLAND  PARTS 

OF  AFRICA. 


Sir, — In  a  book,  dated  1738,  entitled  '  Travels  into  the  Inland  parts  of  Africa,' 
I  find  a  very  curious  account  of  the  religions  and  superstitions  in  the  various  parts 
of  that  clime.  The  work  being  dedicated  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Montague,  is 
some  voucher  for  its  authenticity.  It  contains  a  preface  of  some  eleven  pages, 
and  a  very  long  letter  to  the  publisher.  The  author,  Francis  Moore,  was  several 
years  factor  to  the  Royal  African  Company  of  England. 

Of  Cadiz,  Mr.  Moore  writes: — The  churches  are  very  numerous,  and  finely 
adorned  with  gilded  altars,  carved  wooden  images  dressed  in  rich  cloths,  others  of 
waxwork,  and  a  vast  number  of  candlesticks,  in  which  s^ve-  ca^ndles  always  burning. 
Here  I  saw  two  burials  different  from  any  I  ever  saw  before:  one  of  th^  persons 
deceased,  after  having  mass  sung  over  him  in  a  chur<;h,  was  carried  in  a  coffin 
(covered  with  fish-skin)  to  a  burying  vault  a  great  way  under  the  church,  where 
was  neither  bones  nor  coffins  to  be  seen,  only  a  heap  qf  about  300  skulls,  piled 
upon  one  another  like  cannon  balls  in  a  fortification.  Here  the  corpse  was  brought 
by  four  men,  who  threw  it  off  their  shoulders  out  of  the  coffin,  and  there  left  it, 
carrying  the  coffin  back  with  them.  The  other  person  had  mass  sung  over  him  by 
about  a  hundred  priests,  all  dressed  in  white,  with  long  wax  candles  burning  in 
their  hands,  which  they  carried  before  the  corpses,  along  the  streets,  to  the  church. 
As  soon  as  mass  was  over,  the  person  was  taken  out  of  his  coffin  with  his  shroud 
on,  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  was  put  into  a  hole  about  two  feet  square, 
with  his  feet  first,  and  as  soon  as  the  corpse  was  in,  the  hole  was  stopped  up,  under 
which,  I  suppose,  there  was  a  vault. 

Speaking  of  the  Canary  Islands,  as  he  proceeds,  he  states  that  thq  people  are 
very  superstitious  in  some  things,  one  of  which  is,  that  if  they  know  anybody  boils 
the  sweet  milk  which  they  buy  of  them,  they  will  not,  for  any  consideration,  sell 
them  any  more,  because,  they  say,  the  boiling  the  milk  makes  the  cows  dry  !  The 
Arabic  is  spoken  by  the  Pholeys,  and  by  most  of  the  Mahometans,  in  the  river, 
though  they  are  Mundingoes,  but  those  who  can  write  Arabic  are  very  strict  in 
their  devotions  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  they  would  rather  fast  than  eat  anything 
which  is  not  killed  by  one  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  They  have  a  great  vene- 
ration paid  them  by  all  the  Mundingoes,  insomuch  that  if  any  of  them  are  ill, 
they  apply  to  a  Mahometan  for  curej  but  not  by  inward  potions,  as  any  one  would 
reasonably  imagine,  but  they  put  so  much  faith  in  them,  that  they  desire  them 
only  to  write  a  sort  of  note  on  a  small  piece  of  paper  for  them  to  wear  about 
them,  imagining  that  as  they  have  a  paper  about  them  written  by  a  holy  man,,  no 
ill  can  happen  to  them.  But  they  pay  the  Mahometans  a  great  price  for  these 
papers.  Amongst  the  Mundingoes  there  is  a  cant  language  called  Mumbo  Jumbo, 
entirely  unknown  to  the  women,  and  which  keeps  them  in  awe. 

At  Joah,  the  king  and  all  his  attendants  profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  not- 
withstanding they  drink  so  much  strong  liquors ;  but  when  the  king  is  sobei^  or- 
not  quite  fuddled,  he  prays.  Some  of  that  persuasion  are  so  strict,  that  they  wQuid 
sooner  die  than  drink  strong  intoxicating  fluids;  but  the  king's  is  a  converse  case, 
he  would  sooner  die  than  drink  small  when  he  can  get  strong.  And  here  there 
is  a  sort  of  screech-owl,  which  in  the  night  make  a  very  dismal  noise,  and  are 
taken  for  witches.     If  one  of  these  birds  happen  to  come  into  a  town  at  nig]bt,  the 
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people  are  all  up  firing  at,  it,  and  as  yet  one  has  not  been  shot,  the  poor  deluded 
creatures  still  continue  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  witches. 

At  Samy's  River,  the  author  was  visited  at  night  by  a  mysterious  idol.  He 
says :  *  I  was  visited  by  a  Mum  ho  Jumbo,  an  idol,  which  is  among  the  Mundingoes 
a  kind  of  a  cunning  mystery.  It  is  dressed  in  a  long  coat  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  with  a  tuft  of  fine  straw  on  the  top  of  it,  and  when  the  person  wears  it,  it  is 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  This  is  a  thing  invented  by  the  men  to  keep  their 
wives  in  awe,  who  are  so  ignorant  as  to  take  it  for  a  wild  man,  he  having  a  very 
dismal  voice.  It  comes  abroad  only  in  the  night  time,  which  gives  it  better  effect. 
Whenever  men  have  any  dispute  with  women  this  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  called  in  to 
decide,  which  is  always  given  in  favour  of  the  men.  Their  chief  object  is  never 
to  divulge  the  language  to  any  woman.  One  woman  persuaded  her  husband  to 
divulge  the  secret,  which  he  did,  and  it  having  been  spread  abroad,  a  consultation 
was  held  by  members  of  the  society,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  killed 
upon  the  spot,  which  was  accordingly  done.' 

Mr.  Moore  was  invited  to  the  burial  of  a  great  man,  who  died  suddenly.  But  at 
Samy  everybody  who  dies,  so  superstitious  are  the  natives,  is  considered  to  be 
killed  by  witehes,  excepting  this  man,  who  was  allowed  to  have  died  by  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty  for  breaking  a  vow.  The  natives  are  apt  to  break  their  vows,  and 
in  remembrance  of  which  they  wear  an  iron  manelio  on  their  wrist.  This  man 
had  a  present  made  him  of  a  man  slave,  upon  which  occasion  he  vowed  never  to 
part  with  him  upon  any  account,  and  wore  a  twisted  iron  manelio  round  his  right 
wrist.  About  a  week  before  his  death,  not  out  of  any  forgetfulness  of  his  vow, 
but  purely  to  buy  corn  for  the  subsistence  of  his  numerous  family,  he  unadvisedly 
went  and  sold  the  slave,  which  he  had  vowed  never  to  part  with,  and  died  sud- 
denly, and  the  natives  allowed  that  God  Almighty  killed  him  for  breaking  his  vow. 
Usually  when  people  die,  all  their  friends  and  acquaintances  come  and  cry  over 
them  a  day  or  two,  as  the  Irish  do,  and  bury  them  in  the  rooms  in  which  they  die, 
or  else  very  close  to  it.  Those  of  their  relations  who  are  not  upon  the  spot,  out 
of  respect  for  the  deceased,  cry  and  howl  as  much  at  a  hundred  miles  distant  as 
though  they  were  actually  with  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Such  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  the  superstitions  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa.  Christianity  would  no  doubt  benefit  these, 
though  it  would  merely  change  their  superstitions  for  some  that  seem  less  revolt- 
ing to  us,  because  we  are  familiar  with  them.  But  to  teach  them  to  make  a  change 
is  to  do  them  good.     Keason  may  in  the  end  come  and  purify  their  manners. 

Isaac  Argent. 

PROGRESS    IN    BIRMINGHAM. 


Dear  Sir, — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner  to  know 
how  we  are  going  on  in  Birmingham.  Religionists  have  created  a  storm  here 
which  they  would  be  glad  to  quell.  Our  Town  Hall  has  been  the  arena  of  many 
conquests  for  political  liberty,  and  it  seems  destined  to  be  the  arena  in  which  re- 
ligious liberty  may  be  assisted.  We  have  had  five  lectures  and  one  monster  meet- 
ing respecting  the  encroachments  of  the  Pope.  Our  lecturers  were  great  guns  of 
the  Church,  who  would  allow  liberty  of  conscience  just  so  far  as  would  not  inter- 
fere with  their  interest  and  influence.  When  the  excitement  was  at  its  highest,  a 
meeting  was  called  to  memorialise  the  Queen,  and  10,000  men,  by  show  ot  hands, 
decided  against  it,  and  determined  that  the  Catholic  should  have  the  same  liberty 
as  the  Protestant. 
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Immediately  it  became  known  that  Dr.  Wiseman  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Westminster,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  engaged  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Bull  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  on  the  '  Wiles  of  lio- 
manism  and  the  Snares  of  Atheism.'  Seeing  that  our  principles  were  about  to  be 
associated  with  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  rev.  gentleman.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  '  Logic  of 
Death '  for  his  perusal.     The  letter  I  forwarded  to  him  was  as  follows  : — 

*Rev.  Sir, — Seeing  that  you  are  about  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Philosophical 
Institution,  Cannon  Street,  on  the  "  Wiles  of  Romanism  and  the  Snares  of  Athe- 
ism," I  feel  with  you  that  the  wiles  of  Romanism  should  be  guarded  against,  it 
being  a  rule  with  the  priests  of  the  Romish  Church  to  cramp  inquiry  and  keep  the 
mind  in  ignorance.  But  atheism,  I  consider,  has  no  snares,  unless  they  are  those 
which  the  priests  of  all  creeds  construe  so.  Do  not,  I  pray,  associate  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  Church  with  the  aspirations  of  atheism.  Atheism  relieves  the 
mind  of  the  errors  and  falsehoods  imposed  upon  it  by  Catholicism,  and  other  isms 
also.  Atheism  prompts  man  to  persevere  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  so  that 
truth  alone  shall  be  his  guide.  May  you,  in  your  inquiry,  see  the  truth,  so  that 
we  may  number  you  as  one  holding  our  views.  Enclosed  is  a  small  pamphlet  for 
your  perusal,  and  may  its  contents  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  you. 

*  Excuse  me  troubling  you  with  this  small  epistle,  but  I  am  desirous  of  arriving 
at  the  truth,  and  shall,  if  possible,  attend  your  lecture.  An  Inquirer.' 

I  did  attend  his  lecture.  He  ridiculed  the  ceremonies  adopted  by  the  Catholic 
in  his  mode  of  worship.  He  said  nothing  against  atheism,  but  promised  to  attend 
to  that  on  a  future  occasion.  A  young  man  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  go 
more  fully  into  the  subject  of  atheism,  as  he  said  they  were  being  met  at  every 
turn  by  the  atheists,  and  they  had  no  means  of  confuting  their  arguments.  The 
Catholic  controversy  has  occupied  all  their  attention,  and  atheism,  at  the  present 
time,  is  not  spoken  of.  E.  N. 


THE  BEAM  IN  THE  EYE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Sir, — Religionists,  and  particularly  the  Church  of  England  party,  always  couple 
with  the  profession  of  atheism  vice  and  immorality.  Now  the  basis  of  atheism  (if 
1  understand  it  rightly)  is  morality,  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  as  such  it 
is  far  superior  to  the  precepts  of  an  antiquated  system  of  superstition. 

Has  their  system  of  teaching  produced  morality  ?  Hear  what  a  churchman  (Mr. 
George  Hughes,  a  Barrister)  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Union  last  week, 
on  the  occasion  of  getting  up  a  petition  to  the  Queen  for  a  revival  of  Convocation. 
His  words  are  reported  to  be  these  : — *  Of  the  laity,  the  higher  classes  are  profligate 
and  irreligious  ;  and  ignorant  as  the  lower  orders  are  of  what  Christians  ought  to 
know  and  believe  for  their  soul's  health,  as  the  tendency  of  vice  is  always  to  gra- 
vitate downwards,  so  they  are  only  too  well  and  too  practically  acquainted  with 
the  folly  and  vices  of  their  superiors.' 

If  this  is  the  result  of  the  Church's  teaching,  the  divinely  appointed  teacher  of 
the  nation,  as  they  term  it  in  their  petition,  it  is  high  time  the  country  should  lock 
out  for  a  system  and  instructors  more  capable  of  producing  better  results  than 
these,  after  a  trial  of  1851  years. 

Bridgewater.  Anti-Priestcraft. 
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JUSTIN     ON     THE     SABBATH. 


Sir, — In  book  36,  chapter  2,  of  '  Justin's  History,'  I  find  the  following.  Speaking 
of  Joseph,  he  says  : — '  Moses  was  his  son,  who,  besides  the  knowledge  he  seemed 
to  have  inherited  from  his  Father,  recommended  himself  to  the  people  by  the 
goodness  of  his  person.  But  the  Egyptians  being  infected  with  the  leprosy  and 
itch,  were  admonished  by  the  Oracle  to  expel  Moses  out  of  Egypt,  lest  the  con- 
tagion should  spread  itself  all  over  the  country.  Moses  was  made  leader  of  those 
miserable  wretches,  and  stole  away  all  the  sacred  utensils  belonging  to  the  Egyptians, 
who,  marching  after  him  to  restore  them  by  force  of  arms,  were  constrained  to 
return  home  by  furious  tempests,  that  hindered  their  farther  pursuit.  Moses 
safely  arrived  at  Damascus,  the  ancient  seat  of  his  ancestors,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  Mount  Sinai,  where,  finding  his  people  fatigued  and  spent  with  their  seven 
day's  fasting  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  he  commanded  the  seventh  day,  which  they 
call  the  Sabbath,  to  be  perpetually  observed  as  a  fast,  because  that  day  put  a 
period  to  their  fasting  and  wandering.  And  because  they  considered  that  they 
had  been  turned  out  of  Egypt,  for  fear  of  spreading  the  infection,  lest  the  people 
in  whose  country  they  had  now  settled  their  abode,  should  hate  them  for  the  same 
reason,  they  took  care  to  maintain  no  manner  of  communication  with  them.  Thus 
what  at  first  was  only  an  efiect  of  their  policy,  became  insensibly  a  maxim  of 
their  religion  and  discipline.' 

Beadwell.  William  Jordan. 

BRAHMANISM    IN    THE    EAST. 


The  difficulty  of  effectually  assailing  the  Brahraanical  system  arises  from  the  myste- 
rious immensity,  from  the  vastness  and  indistinctness  of  its  huge  proportions.  It  is  in 
this  that  consists  at  once  its  real  and  its  artificial  strength — real  in  the  prodigious  area 
over  which  its  baleful  influence  extends,  and  in  the  myriads  who  bend  blindly  and  sub- 
missively before  its  despotic  authority;  artificial  but  still  overpowering  in  the  infinitude 
into  which  it  has  multiplied  all  its  component  parts.  Its  mythical  cosmogony  stretches 
away  beyond  the  bounds  of  space  ;  its  historical  annals  extend  backwards  to  the  birth 
of  time.  Its  chronology  is  recorded,  not  by  centuries,  but  by  millions  of  millions  of 
ages  ;  and  the  individuals  engaged  in  one  single  exploit,  minutely  commemorated  in  its 
archieves,  exceed  in  number  the  whole  congregation  of  human  beings  that  have  pressed 
the  earth  since  the  creation  of  man.  Its  events  have  been  chronicled  in  Sanscrit,  a 
language  the  most  expressive  and  harmonious  that  has  ever  been  attuned  to  human  ut- 
terance ;  a  language  whose  characters  are  declared  to  be  a  direct  revelation  from  the 
Deity  himself,  and  its  sounds  the  accents  of  the  celestials.  It  is  professed  that  in  the 
revolution  of  ages  the  use  of  this  melodious  tongue  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  lips  of 
ordinary  mortals,  and  its  knowledge  has  been  entrusted  to  the  divine  race  of  the  Brah- 
raans  alone,  to  whom  it  has  been  permitted  to  cultivate  this  dialect  of  the  gods.  The 
Vedras  and  the  Shastras,  the  sacred  volumes  which  contain  all  imaginable  knowledge, 
and  embody  all  that  has  been  communicated  by  the  inspiration  of  Omniscience,  are 
written  in  this  venerable  language,  and  are  believed  to  be  as  ancient  as  eternity,  and 
to  have  issued  direct  from  the  lips  of  the  Creator.  From  the  Vedas  proceed  the  Upan- 
gas  and  Puranas,  those  versified  commentaries  and  interminable  treatises  which  com- 
pose the  wisdom  of  the  East,  teaching  all  arts,  expounding  all  sciences,  developing  all 
mysteries,  explaining  all  laws  and  ethics,  embracing  all  that  it  becomes  man  to  know, 
and  enjoining  all  that  it  behoves  him  to  perform.  All  these  form  a  body  of  learning  so 
profound  as  to  be  infallible,  so  vast  as  to  be  inscrutable,  so  voluminous  that  the  mere 
fragments  of  these  giant  epics,  which  are  still  accessible  to  mankind,  are  computed  by 
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millions  of  stanzas,  and  the  whole  existence  of  an  ordinary  mortal,  though  prolonged  to 
the  uttermost  hour,  would  barely  suffice  to  initiate  him  into  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
ineffable  literature  of  Brahma.  It  is  this  imposing  immensity  in  which  consists  the 
ascendancy  and  duration  of  the  system  ;  its  vastness  baffles  all  scrutiny  and  defies  all 
human  comprehension.  The  mind  of  the  Hindoo  is  overawed  by  the  sense  of  incon- 
ceivable extension  ;  he  feels  it  impious  to  explore  where  he  despairs  to  comprehe»d  ;  he 
bows  in  distance  and  in  humbleness  before  the  sublimity  of  mystery,  and,  in  the  very 
prostration  of  his  intellect,  he  believes, — Sir  J.  E.  Tetuienfs  Christianity  in  Ceylon. 

VARIATIOJNS     OF     THE     BIBLE. 


No  thinker  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  fail  to  perceive,  not  merely  difference  in 
degree  of  completeness,  bat  contrast,  between  the  religious  conceptions  which  re- 
presented the  Deity  as  sanctioning  or  prescribing  the  cunning  trickery  of  Jacob, 
or  the  savage  cruelties  of  Joshua,  and  those  which  preside  over  the  sublime  remon- 
strances of  the  prophets ;  but  the  explanation  is  still  sought  in  the  theory  of  ac- 
commodation, that  is,  the  puerile  and  unworthy  religious  conceptions  invariably 
accompanying  an  absence  of  intellectual  culture,  which  in  other  nations  are  referred 
to  the  general  principles  of  human  development,  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews, 
supposed  to  have  been  benevolent  falsities  on  the  part  of  the  true  God,  whereby  he 
allured  a  barbarous  race  to  his  recognition  and  worship. —  Westminster  and  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  John  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square. — February  2nd  [7J,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  '  History  of  Greece.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — February  2nd  [7], 
Mr.  (Jeorge  Jacob  Holyoake,  '  Prospects  and  Po- 
licy of  the  Chartist  Agitation.' 

South  Place,  Moorfield«.— Feb,  2dii  [11|  a.m.], 
Mr.  Travers  will  Lecture. 

South  London  Hall,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road.— Feb.  2nd  [7],  Mr.  C,  Southwell,  '  llival 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome.' 

Temperance  Hall,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
—Feb.  and  [7],  Dr.  Sexton,  •  The  Devil.' 

Institute  of  Progress.  IOa,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane- square. — January  Slst  [8],  a  Oiscussion. 
Feb.  2nd  [7i],  a  Lecture. 

South  London  People's  Educational  Institute, 
14,  Great  Guildlord  Street,  Borough. — Feb.  2ud 
[7iJ,  a  Lecture. 

Free  Inquirers'  Society,  British  Coffee  Rooms, 
Edgeware  Head.- Feb.  2nd  [7j,  Mr.  E.  SUllwood, 
'  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  "• 

Now  Ready,  No.  8  for  January,  1851. 
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Recipe  for  a  Highland  Sermon.  —  The  Political 
Reviewer— 1.  Retrospect  of  the  half  century:  its 
lesson ;  2.  The  political  aspect  of  the  '  Papal  Ag- 
gression.' Our  Page  Of  Statistics.  Spirit  of  the 
Puplic  Press — Down  with  the  Tyrants,  with  hints 
what  to  do  with  them ;  What  has  the  Church  done 
for  the  People  r  Letters  1  and  2;  Speech  of  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley,  M.P.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Members  of  the  National  Freehold  liand  Society. 
The  Genuine  Gibbon.  The  Italian  Revolution,  a 
Lecture  delivered  in  Manchester.  The  National 
Charter  and  Social  Reform  Union.  Views  of  Life, 
from  Schiller.  Review  of  Books — Catholicism,  the 
Religion  of  Fear;  Olive:  a  Novel.     Correspon* 


dence— Conformity  of  the  New  Testament ;  Who 
are  the  Scoffers  now  ?  The  Telescope  and  the 
Microscope.  Evil  Efifects  of  Superstitious  Intoler- 
ance. A  Day  of  Rest.  Theology.  The  Professors 
of  Owen's  College. 

London :  Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. 

THE  EDINBURGH  RKVIEW  ON  THE 
LEADER. 

THE  LEADER,  of  Saturday,  January  25th,  con- 
tains  Thornton  Hunt's  Reply  to  the  article 
on  'Alton  Locke  and  the  Leader,  as  exponents  of 
English  Socialism,'  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reinew. 

Published  by  Joseph  Clayton,  jun.,  26&,  Strand. 
Price  fid. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ORGANI- 
SATION OF  LABOUR.  By  James  Hole. 
*  Laissez  Fairc.'  The  Labour  Question.  Surplus 
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A  REPLY  to  our  recent  article  on  the  *  Aspects  of  Christian  Socialism'  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Socialist.  We  shall  insert  the  reply  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, and  also  a  letter  from  Panthea  on  the  subject. 

In  *  Laing's  Observations  on  Europe,'  p.  400,  it  is  said  that  '  To  have  no  state 
church  at  all,  appears  to  be  the  only  arrangement  suitable  to  the  present  advanced 
condition  of  society,  and  of  the  public  mind  on  religious  freedom.'  Mr.  Laing 
speaks  of  Prussia,  where  the  effect  of  a  concordat  with  the  Pope  was,  that  Pius 
VII.,  in  1830,  issued  a  brief  prohibiting  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  western  pro- 
vince of  Prussia  from  celebrating  mixed  marriages,  without  the  promise  of  the 
parties  to  educate  their  children  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Laing  argues,  if 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  left  to  the  voluntary  system,  they  would  not 
have  thought,  as  (they  do  not  think)  in  England  or  America,  of  imposing  restric- 
tions upon  marriage.  W.  J  .B. 

The  Rev.  George  Ogilvie  died  July  6th,  1850,  aged  32,  the  gentleman  whose  cor- 
respondence appeared  in  a  former  volume  of  this  journal. 

The  Mr.  James  (whether  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James  we  know  not)  who  has  been  lec- 
turing on  and  misrepresenting  atheism  in  Bristol,  has  had  sent  to  him  by  a  friend 
the  following  : — '  Paley  Refuted,'  *  Logic  of  Death,' '  Existence  of  God  Disproved,' 
six  copies  ot  the  Reasoner,  with  a  few  useful  tracts. 

The  Oxford  Journal  says,  '  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Dr.  Cummiug  made  some  remarks  deprecating  the  now  prevalent  habit 
of  using  Bibles  with  clasps,  which  he  conceived  to  be  not  in  accordance  with  that 
sacred  word  which  ought  to  be  easily  accessible  to  all.  A  singular  but  striking 
illustration  of  the  inconvenience  of  such  clasps  occurred  on  Sunday  evening 
last  in  the  new  church  in  George-street,  when  the  curate  could  not  unfasten  the 
clasp  of  the  Bible  from  which  he  was  about  to  read,  and  the  vicar  was  obliged  to 
go  to  his  assistance,  and  succeeding  at  length  in  getting  the  Bible  open.' 

The  following  lines,  entitled  '  Mother  Church  and  the  Cherry  Tree,'  are  being 
quoted  in  the  newspapers  : — 

See  those  cherries  !  how  they  cover  How  some  curst  old  Popish  crow 

Yonder  sunny  garden  wall !  Pops  his  long  and  liquorish  beak  in. 

Had  they  not  this  network  over,  Tj^g^e  Socinians  flock  unnumbered, 

Thieving  birds  would  eat  them  all.  Independents  t^lim  and  spare ; 

So,  to  guard  our  church  and  pensions.  Both,  with  small  belief  encumbered, 

Ancient  sages  wove  a  net,  Slip  in  easy  anywhere. 
Through  whose  holes  of  small  dimensions       Methodists,  of  birds  the  aptest 

Only  certain  birds  can  get.  Where  there's  picking  going  on ; 

Shall  we,  then,  this  network  widen  ?  And  that  water-fuwl,  the  Baptist — 

Shall  we  stretch  those  sacred  holes,  AH  would  have  our  fruits  anon. 

Through  which  e'en  already  slide  in  Every  bird  of  every  city. 

Certain  small  dissenting  souls  ?  That  for  years  with  ceaseless  din 

*  Heaven  forbid  !'  Old  Testy  crieth;  Hath  reversed  the  starling's  ditty, 

'  Heaven  forbid  !'  so  echo  I —  Singing  out,  '  I  can't  get  in.' 

Every  ravenous  bird  that  flieth  If  less  costly  fruit  won't  suit  them, 

Then  would  at  our  cherries  fly.  Hips,  and  haws,  and  such  like  berries- 
Ope  but  half  an  inch  or  so,  Curse  the  cormorants  !    stone  them  !   shoot 

And  behold  how  birds  do  break  in  j  Anything  to  save  the  cherries,      [them  ! 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 

They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


REV.  MR.  SCOTT,  OF  NORWICH,  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  COURTESY. 


When  the  Rev.  Mr,  Scott  has,  after  the  manner  we  examined  last  week,  shown, 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  his  own  side  of  the  argument  between  us,  he  expresses 
himself  thus — '  May  I  then  ask  what  claim  Mr.  Holyoake  has  to  your  regard 
when,  though  convicted  of  falsehood,  instead  of  freely  confessing  that  he  has  shame- 
fully maligned  Christianity,  he  still  persists  in  repeating  the  falsehood?^  What 
must  be  the  idea  of  controversy  entertained  by  a  man  who,  when  he  has  stated  his 
own  side  of  the  case,  calls  that  the  '  conviction  '  of  another  of  '  falsehood,'  whose 
sole  crime  is  that  he  happens  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  ?  Does  not  Mr.  Scott 
know  that  a  '  falsehood '  is  a  wilful  untruth  ?  And  does  he  so  far  forget  the  pro- 
prieties of  decency  and  of  truth  as  to  tell  his  opponent  that  his  earnest  and  con- 
scientious dissent  is  only  the  utterance  of  what  he  knows  to  bejalse  ?  When  Mr. 
Scott  insinuated  this  much  in  my  presence,  I  demanded  of  him  whether,  as  a 
gentleman  or  a  Christian,  he  could  justify  the  use  of  such  language  ;  and  whether, 
if  he  thus  denied  my  sincerity  and  veracity,  why  should  not  I  also  deny  his — and 
would  not  that  be  to  convert  discussion  into  a  bear  garden  ?  This  was  the  pur- 
port, and  nearly  the  precise  language,  oi  an  episode  in  our  mutual  speeches.  Mr. 
Scott  at  once  explained  away  his  accusation,  and  yet  he  coolly  repeats  in  his  pam- 
phlet what  he  retracted  to  my  face.  In  my  notice  of  his  letter  I  promised  to 
show  that,  however  he  might  deny  it,  his  pamphlet,  like  his  debate,  bore  evidence 
that  he  had  lost  either  his  courtesy  or  his  temper.  How  far  this  is  established 
the  reader  is  now  enabled  to  judge.  Had  the  passage  I  have  quoted  been  written, 
as  in  truth  and  in  fairness  it  ought  tcf  have  been  written,  how  different  a  construc- 
tion it  would  bear  !  It  would  then  stand  thus — '  May  1  then  ask  what  claim  Mr. 
Holyoake  has  to  your  regard  when,  though  I  have  stated  my  side  of  the  case,  and 
shown,  as  I  think,  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  he  is  still  unable  to  see  it;  and,  instead 
of  freely  confessing  that  he  has  very  much  mistaken  the  nature  of  Christianity,  he 
still  persists  (being  of  a  different  opinion)  in  repeating  his  former  statements  ?' 
This  is  all  that  Mr.  Scott  is  warranted  in  saying.  So  much  of  accuracy  as  this 
would  change  its  tone. 

On  page  11  my  reverend  opponent  writes  thus — '  Yes,  Mr.  Holyoake  knows 
when  he  says  the  Bible  is  a  bad  book  that  he  declares  a  palpable  falsehood.''  Mr. 
Holyoake  did  not  say,  in  the  unqualified  and  offensive  way  Mr.  Scott  puts  it,  that 
'  the  Bible  is  a  bad  book.'  But  let  that  pass.  Of  this  language  I  will  only  say 
that  it  can  never  injure  us  if  we  are  never  induced  to  imitate  it. 

It  was  in  Norwich  that  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed  addressed  us  one  night  in  debate, 
on  my  first  visit.  The  great  contrast  between  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Scott  many 
of  our  readers  will  remember.  We  dissented  from  Mr.  Reed,  but  all  were  inspired 
by  respect.  In  what  way  Mr.  Scott  can  expect  to  serve  Christianity  while  he  in- 
spires us  with  such  different  feelings,  I  know  not. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Scott's  pamphlet,  and  the  laxity  of  his  other  accusations,  are  of 
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the  same  quality  as  those  I  have  noticed.  As  this  is  not  the  kind  of  opposition 
which  will  do  us  harm  among  the  candid  or  the  well-informed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice  whether  we  dwell  upon  it  little  or  much.  For  myself  I  shall  prefer,  if 
friends  there  can  arrange  it,  to  go  down  to  Norwich  and  reply  to  his  own  audiences, 
if  they  will  come  to  the  lecture,  to  much  more  than  Mr.  Scott  is  pleased  to  say  in 
this  pamphlet.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

A    FEW    WORDS    TO    THE    'REASONED.' 


'  Life  is  too  short  for  controversy,'  was  perhaps  Chalmers's  greatest  utterance. 
We  began  this  periodical  with  the  firm  intention,  or  at  least  with  the  earnest  desire, 
to  mix  ourselves  up  in  as  few  controversies  as  possible  with  our  various  brethren 
of  the  Press, — to  acknowledge  kindness,  to  overlook  abuse, — to  set  forth  the  truth 
not  negatively,  but  positively,  in  a  practical  and  living  shape, — to  attack  doctrines 
where  necessary,  persons  as  little  as  possible, — to  accept  gratefully  all  help  sin- 
cerely proffered,  come  from  whence  it  might, — and  yet  never  to  obtain  such  help 
under  false  colours.  Those  amongst  us  who  have  hitherto  borne  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, in  taking  also  the  name  of  Socialists,  did  so  not  in  order  that  their  Chris- 
tianity might  sit  the  looser  upon  them,  but  in  order  to  fold  it  around  themseves  the 
more  closely.  They  are  Socialists,  not  although,  but  because  they  are  Christians. 
They  take  Socialism  to  be  the  embodiment  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  not  its  substi- 
tute or  successor.  And  this  they  have  never  shrunk  from  declaring,  whether 
before  this  journal  was  started,  or  since  its  appearance.  The  opening  articles  of 
our  first  number  were,  I  had  trusted,  clear  and  full  to  this  point. 

Our  contemporary  the  Reasoner  has  more  than  once  sneered  at  Christian  Social- 
ism. We  have  not  resented  these  sneers.  If  we  did  not  deserve  them,  they  could 
not  hurt  us.  If  we  did,  then  had  we  cause  for  self-reproach,  not  for  reproach  of 
others.  Our  contemporary  now  puts  forth  '  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense' of  the  *  Pro- 
moters of  Christian  Socialism.'  There  are,  indeed,  properly  speaking,  no  such 
persons.  There  are  Promoters  of  Working  Men's  Associations,  forming  a  Council 
that  has  for  one  of  its  functions  '  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  Co-operation,  as  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry.'  But  let  that 
pass.  Our  contemporary,  it  seems,  receives  inquiries  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  *  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  Christian  Socialists?  are  we  to  debate  with 
them,  or  hear  without  dispute  what  we  feel  to  be  incorrect?'  Its  answer  'has  been, 
and  is,  Open  your  halls  to  them  whenever  asked ;  give  them  the  hand  of  generous 
felloiivship,  till  time  furnishes  the  proper  opportunity  of  remonstrating  without 
damaging  the  efforts  after  practical  good  which  they  are  making.'  That  time,  it 
would  seem,  has  now  arrived,  since  the  Editor  complains  that  *  the  position  taken 
by  the  Christian  Socialists  is  both  illogical  and  ungracious ;'  although  he  does  not 
'despair  that  appeals  to  their  good  sense  and  good  will,  will  lead  to  some  improve- 
ments in  these  respects.' 'The  teachings  of  the  Christian  Socialist '  (he  adds) 

'  are  neither  satisfactory  to  us,  nor,  I  conceive,  to  Christians.  Such  a  title  as  "  God 
justified  to  the  people,"  must  always  sound  blasphemous  in  the  ears  of  a  man  of 
religious  nature.  Were  I  a  Christian,  nothing  would  induce  me  to  use  so  im- 
modest or  so  presumptuous  a  phrase.     This  periodical  abounds  in  proselytising 

articles,  in  very  bad  taste and  the  Tracts  are  now  filling  with  controversial 

matter It  is  very  hard,  when  the  clergy  in  other  places  are  generously  and 

wisely  consenting  to  give  us  secular  education,  that  we  cannot  be  indulged  in 
secular  bread  and  butter.  A  co-operative  coat  need  not  be  a  Christian  coat,  any 
more  than  it  need  be  an  atheistic  one To  mix  up  Christianity  with  Socialism 
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is  to  shelter  its  errors  from  legitimate  attack,  and  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
us By  all  means  let  the  Promoters  advocate  Christianity,   as   we  do  the  re- 
jection of  it;  but  let  them  confine  it  to  their  Tracts,  or  some  other  proper  place, 
and  keep  the  proselytism  of  the  Church  distinct  from  social  or  political  reform.' 
Wonderfully  orthodox,  to  be  sure.     A  Tory  parson  of  the  good  old  times  of 
George  the  Third  could  not  have  said  better.     We  did  not,  we  own,  expect  the 
Christian  Socialist  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Reasoner,     If  our  mode  of  dealing  with 
sacred  things  be  immodest,  presumptuous,  blasphemous — God  be  our  judge!     "We 
cannot  promise  any  improvement  in  these  respects.     We  pray  God  that  we  may 
learn  to  connect  Christ's  gospel  daily  more  and  more  with  every  act,  word,  and 
thought  of  our  common,  daily  life.    It  is  strange  that  so  acute  a  logician  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Reasoner  should  not  have  seen  that  his  pleading  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  our  existence,  that  he  is  complaining  of  us  for  being  that  which  v»  e  distinctly 
profess  to  be.     We  stand  upon  the  one  ground  of  the  union  of  Christianity  with 
Socialism.    The  Council  of  Promoters,  to  repeat  the  words  above  quoted,  are 
bound  to  the  diflfusion  of  Hhe  principles  of  co-operation,'— not  as  a  new-fangled 
artificial  system  or  theory, — but  '  as  the  application  of  Christianity  to  the  purposes 
of  trade  and  industry.'     We  cannot  confine  our  Christianity  to  our   Tracts,  '  or 
some  other  proper  place.'     We  started  by  saying.  This  is  the  place  for  it, — this 
trade  and  industry  of  yours  have  become  utterly  corrupt  and  tyrannical,  simply 
because  they  have  not  been  carried  on  in  the  love  of    God  and  man ;  this  religion 
of  ours  has  become  utterly  effete  and  dead,  simply  because  it  has  confined  itself  to 
churches  and  chapels,  to  tracts  and  sermons,  because  it  has  distinguished  between 
places  that  were  proper  and  places  that  were  improper  for  it,  because  it  has  for- 
gotten that  our  Lord  was  sent  into  the  world,  not  that  the  Church,  but  that  *  the 
world  should  be  saved.'    It  is  very  hard,  you  say,  that  you  cannot  be  indulged 
with  secular  bread  and  butter,  nor  do  you   see  why  co-operative  coats  need  be 
Christian  ones.     We  say  that  Christianity  is  a  '  bread  and  butter  question,'  and 
is  worthless  if  it  is  not.     We  are  told  in  express  terms,  '  whether  ye  eat,  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'    We  are  taught  in  express  words 
to  *  pray  for  our  daily  bread.'  We  dare  not  therefore,  as  Christians,  give  up  bread  and 
butter  and  coats,  to  either  speculative  or  practical  atheists,  as  mere  secular  matters. 
Our  Lord  did  not  do  so,  when  He  twice  exercised  His  gracious  power  in  multiply- 
ing loaves  of  bread ;  when  He  gave  us  bread  and  wine  for  symbols  and  pledges 
of  His  abiding  presence.     Secular  bread  and  butter  for  us  is  the  '  two  thin  slices  ' 
of  the  sweater,  who  has  no  notion  that  the  command  to  love  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self is  to  rule  himself  and  his  workshop  at  meal-times.     Godless  coats  for  us  are 
those  government  uniforms,  of  which  the  lying  cheapness  is  wrung  out  of  the 
wages  of  prostitution.     And  if  ever  there  was  bread  and  butter,  if  ever  there  were 
coats  in  the  world,  which  could  emphatically  be  called  Christian,  it  was  in  those 
days  when  '  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul, 
— neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his 

own,  but  they  had  all  things  common neither  was  there  any  among  them  that 

lacked  J* 

The  Reasoner  and  its  supporters  may  therefore  deal  with  the  Christian  Socialists 
as  they  may  think  fit.  So  far  as  they  may  have  helped  us  hitherto  for  co-operative 
purposes,  we  thank  them  heartily ;  so  far  as  they  may  think  proper  to  help  us 
hereafter,  we  shall  be  willing  and  glad  to  receive  their  help.  Believing,  ourselves. 
Socialism,  or  fellow-work,  to  be  essentially  Christian,  we  believe  that  any  one  who 
truly  practises  it,  fulfils  so  far  God's  law,  is  so  far,  without  knowing  it  perhaps,  a 
Christian.    Further  than  this,  we  cannot  go.     It  is  by  our  works  we  have  to  show 
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our  faith,  if  they  do  not  show  that  faith,  they  are  worthless.  We  cannot  put  the 
light  of  God's  gospel  under  a  bushel.  We  claim  every  atheist  for  a  brother — but  we 
can  only  do  so  by  telling  him  of  that  Father  whom  he  denies,  and  of  the  tittle  by 
which  we  know  Him.  J.  T. 


[If  life  be  too  short  for  controversy,  life  is  too  short  for  the  truth,  for  the  truth 
only  comes  by  controversy.  Had  it  not  been  for  prior  controversy,  the  Christian 
Socialist  would  not  now  have  a  sphere  to  dogmatise  in.  To  represent  the  passing 
remarks  which  we  have  made,  in  reference  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Christian  So' 
cialist,  as  '  sneers,'  is  a  misuse  of  language,  and  unjust  to  us.  We  differed,  and  we 
said  so,  but  we  said  it  without  unfriendliness  or  contempt,  for  we  neither  felt  it 
nor  wish  to  feel  it.  We  now  quote  the  above  reply,  that  all  who  saw  our  expostu- 
lation may  see  the  answer  given  thereto.  Many  of  those  who  seem  to  have  the 
clearest  view  of  the  distinctions  of  human  duty  and  spiritual  speculation,  agree  in 
representing  morality  as  the  primary  and  independent  business  of  men  :  and  the 
most  attractive  explanation  offered  of  Religion  is,  that  it  is  the  loftier  and  crown- 
ing speculation  which  illumines  the  field  of  humble  duty  and  the  dim  path  of 
human  destiny.  Those  who  aspire  to  teach  us  in  this  last  respect  are  required  to 
prove  their  fitness  and  earnestness  by  the  vigorous  performance  of  the  secular 
functions  of  life,  the  functions  which  the  Christian  Socialist  calls  the  *  bread  and 
butter  question.'  To  mix  up  these  provinces  ot  moral  duty  and  spiritual  specula- 
tion together,  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  lower  the  loftier  and  confuse  the  humbler. 
These  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  took  the  liberty  of  appealing  to  the  promoters 
of  Christian  Socialism.  In  the  last  number  of  that  publication  we  find  the  Rea- 
soner  classed  with  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  being  in  *  opposition  '  to  them,  so  we 
have  no  desire  to  argue  the  matter  further  with  them.  We  will  not,  even  in  ap- 
pearance, suffer  ourselves  to  be  included  among  the  impediments  to  that  practical 
good  which  they  are  generously  attempting.  We  can  tell  them  that  it  combating 
them  was  our  object,  we  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  have  made  the  appeal 
we  ventured  upon,  as  it  is  far  easier  for  us  to  combat  Christianity  when  confounded 
with  the  gross  topics  of  shillings  and  pence,  than  when  it  bears  the  proud  and 
attractive  pretensions  of  being  an  independent,  a  pure,  and  a  sublime  speculation. 
—G.  J.  H.] 

THE  NONCONFORMIST  ESTIMATE  OF  DR.  CUMMING. 


The  following  is  a  review  of  ' "  Prophetic  Studies  ;  or,  Lectures  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel."  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cumming,  D.D.  London  :  A.  Hall  &  Co.'  It  appeared 
in  the  Nonconformist  of  January  23,  1851. 

We  hesitate  to  say  all  that  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  this 
volume,  lest  we  should  seem  to  indulge  personality  in  our  remarks.  But  as  we 
know  nothing  whatever  personally  of  Dr.  Cumming,  we  think  we  are  bound  not  to 
conceal  our  honest  opinion,  formed  upon  the  perusal  of  the  author's  publications 
alone.  Dr.  Cumming  tells  us  in  his  preface — '  I  am  satisfied  in  these  studies  to 
appeal  to,  and  interest  and  instruct,  the  masses.'  This  truthfully  describes  the 
volume.  It  is  simply  ad  captandum.  It  has  no  mark  of  independent  investigation 
or  rich  biblical  learning — not  even  of  careful  consideration  and  consistent  thinking. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  author  has  great  aptitude  in  striking  out  lines  of 
religious  literature  adapted  extensively  to  impress  and  attract  the  popular  mind. 
But  it  is  not  a  healthy,  thoughtful,  strong  mind  that  gives  ear  delightedly  to  such 
teachings.     On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  mournful  indications 
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of  weakness  and  sickliness  in  a  large  portion  of  the  religious  public,  that  Dr.  Cum- 
ming's  works  have  such  wide  acceptance  and  easy  sale.  He  is  an  ingenious  but 
injudicious  expositor;  an  orthodox  but  inconsistent  theologian;  a  startling  yet 
uninstructive  teacher.  He  often  throws  out  excellent  practical  truths;  but  injured 
in  effect  by  loose  relationships  to  crude  dogmatisings  and  unsafe  speculations.  He 
seizes  a  sound  central  notion,  and  then  gyrates  and  whirls,  vaults  and  postures 
around  it,  in  a  manner  generally  very  remarkable,  and  often  very  absurd.  Inflated 
rhetoric  and  familiar  twaddle,  aphoristic  wisdom  and  shallow  conceits,  brisk  ima- 
ginativeness and  distasteful  illustration,  follow  each  other  in  strange  and  rapid 
succession.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  a  vagueness  and  mystification,  which  some 
enjoy  as  the  sublimities  of  genius,  and  others  despise  as  the  confusions  of  folly. 
Dr.  Cumming's  faults  are  very  prominent  in  this  work.  When  we  complain  of  it, 
we  do  not  mean  to  express  dissent  from  his  doctrinal  positions,  or  to  deny  the 
truthfulness  of  many  of  his  interpretations;  but,  as  a  complete  work,  it  is  as  un- 
satisfactory and  ill-sustained  a  book  of  'prophetic  studies'  for  'the  masses'  as 
they  could  receive.  To  support  our  objections  to  the  matter,  manner,  and  tone  of 
Dr.  Cumminw's  writing,  we  adduce  a  few  specimens. 

A  most  offensive  figure  used  by  Dr.  Gumming  in  his  sermon  before  the  Queen  is 
thought  worthy  of  being  employed  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  it  stands  here  thus: 
— 'If  there  be  announced  the  performance  of  an  oratorio,  and  you  receive  a  ticket 
of  admission  to  it,  in  that  ticket  you  have  your  right  to  be  admitted;  but  if  you 
have  no  chamber  in  your  ear  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  sweet  sounds,  that 
oratorio  would  be  a  Babel  to  you,  and  thus  in  your  case  there  would  be  no  fatness  for 
it.  You  need  not  only  the  ticket  that  admits,  but  the  susceptibility  that  qualifies  you 
for  the  enjoyment.     It  is  so  with  heaven,'  &c. 

"We  once  met  with  an  old  country  minister  who  managed  this  sort  of  thing 
much  better  than  Dr.  Gumming ;  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  story  which  may 
serve  him  another  time.  It  was  a  '  tea  meeting' — the  old  gentleman  rose,  when 
the  beverage  had  been  quaffed  to  the  contentment  of  all  present,  and  said,  '  I  am 
solemnly  reminded  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  blessed  habitation  of  heaven, 
by  what  I  see  before  me.  When  you  came  in  here  you  all  produced  a  ticket  to  the 
man  at  the  door,  and  so,  to  enter  heaven,  you  must  produce  o.  proper  ticket  to  Ga- 
briel at  the  gate.  You  are  all  come  for  one  purpose,  to  enjoy  this  tea,  and  so  you 
all  go  to  heaven  for  one  purpose,  to  enjoy  a  life  of  serving  God.  But  you  all  came 
with  different  habits  and  tastes — some  take  sugar  and  milk  in  their  tea,  some  one  of 
them,  and  some  neither — and  so  you  go  to  heaven,  some  believing  in  Calvinism 
and  Congregationalism,  and  some  in  neither  or  but  in  one  of  them,  and  some  be- 
lieving in  Wesleyanism  or  Baptism  instead ;  but  notwithstanding  the  difference  in 
our  habits  and  tastes,  we  all  go  for  one  purpose,  and  shall  all  enjoy  ourselves  very 
much  together.'  Now  this  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  Dr.  Gumming  indulges,  and 
at  least  as  good.  We  thought,  however,  that  the  day  of  these  disgusting  vulgari- 
ties in  the  pulpit  was  past — we  are  sorry  it  is  not. 

What  will  be  thought  of  the  following  illustration  of  the  sacred  theme  of  imme- 
diate communion  with  God  ? — '  There  is  a  text  in  the  Bible  that  seems  to  me  ex- 
pressive of  a  greater  marvel  than  even  the  electric  telegraph.  You  know  that  a 
question  asked  at  one  end  may  be  answered  almost  instantly  two  hundred  miles 
away.  But  there  is  a  text  that  anticipates  the  marvel:  "It  shall  come  to  pass, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  before  they  call  I  will  answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speak- 
ing I  will  hear."  A  quicker  communion  with  God  have  we  than  even  that  suggested 
by  the  wondrous  electric  telegraph.' 
Again,  speaking  of  Daniel  as  '  the  master  of  the  astrologers,'  the  author  says, 
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strangely  enough,  '  Daniel,  then,  as  the  president  of  this  royal  society — a  student 
of  science — the  principal  of  this  learned  university — is  introduced  into  the  feast,' 
&c. 

Who  will  approve  the  description  of  undepraved  conscience  as — *the  bright  da- 
guerreotype reflection  of  his  [God's]  own  holy  image  ?'  or  the  fancy  displayed  in 
the  following  sentence  ? — '  That  great  rainbow  of  the  covenant,  that  starts  from 
the  cross,  vaults  into  the  sky,  and  sweeps  over  the  throne,  shall  complete  its  orbit, 
and  rest  again  upon  the  ground,'  &c. 

Or,  who  will  repress  a  smile  at  the  cool  impertinence  of  the  single  reference  to 
the  labours  of  Moses  Stuart  on  Daniel? — 'Stuart,  as  usual  on  prophetic  subjects, 
is  not  to  be  trusted.'  Or  at  this  patronising  pat  on  the  back  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ? 
— '  Who  explored  the  firmament  with  unwearied  wing,  and  made  an  apocalypse  ot 
the  stars.'     Almost  every  page  has  these  blots  and  disfigurements. 

We  find  Dr.  Cur/iming's  book  on  prophecy  so  widely  different  from  all  that  we 
can  call  intelligent,  satisfying,  modest  expositions  of  the  truth,  so  fitted  to  produce 
a  shallow,  complacent,  self-conscious,  and  arrogant  pietism,  that  we  are  bound  to 
say  so  plainly  and  strongly.     We  wish  we  had  not  such  an  unpleasant  task. 

MAGISTERIAL  BADGERING  AT  THE  THAMES  POLICE  COURT. 


Joseph  Nash,  a  labourer,  was  charged  with  having  a  tube  in  his  possession,  for  the 
purpose  of  improperly  extracting  wines  from  the  casks  in  the  London  Dock.  The  only 
witness  in  the  case  was  Jabez  Dickens,  a  cooper  in  the  London  Dock  Company,  and  a 
man  who  bears  an  excellent  character.  On  the  Testament  being  tendered  to  him,  he 
said,  'I  don't  take  an  oath.'  Mr.  Yardley,  'Why  not?  what  is  your  objection?' 
Dickens,  '  I  believe  in  the  book,  sir.'  Mr.  Yardley,  '  Then  why  not  take  the  oath  upon 
it  ?'  Dickens,  '  I  am  exempt.'  Mr.  Yardley,  '  How  exempt  ?  in  what  way  ?'  Dickens, 
'  The  book  says,  "  swear  not  at  all."  '  Mr.  Yardley,  '  Nonsense ;  you  put  a  very  wrong 
construction  upon  it.'  Dickens,  '  When  the  dock  constable  had  special  constables  at 
the  time  of  the  Chartist  excitement,  I  was  not  sworn  on  the  book  ;  I  was  missed.  I  will 
make  affirmation.'  Mr.  Yardley,  '  T  can't  take  your  affirmation.  Do  you  know  what  you 
do  when  you  take  that  book  in  your  hand,  and  after  hearing  the  words  of  the  oath,  kiss  it  ?* 
Dickens, '  I  swear  to  speak  the  truth.  I  swear  by  the  book,  and  it  says  swear  not  at  all.' 
Mr.  Yardley  said  that  in  taking  the  oath  on  the  book,  the  man  called  God  to  witness 
that  he  spoke  the  truth.  The  book  was  a  sign  by  which  he  swore  the  truth.  *  Now, ' 
said  the  magistrate,  '  take  that  book,  in  the  contents  of  which  you  say  you  believe,  in 
your  right  hand,  and  don't  make  yourself  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  court  any 
longer.'  Dickens  having  done  as  he  was  desired,  Mr.  Yardley  said,  'The  evidence 
you  shall  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth — so 
help  you  God.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  oath?'  Dickens,  'No,  sir;  none  at 
all.'  Mr.  Yardley, '  Then  kiss  the  book.'  Dickens  kissed  the  book  in  a  very  devout 
manner,  and  proceeded  to  give  his  evidence. — Morning  Advertiser,  Jan,  15,  1851. 


'THE    FREE    INQUIRER 


'  The  Free  Inquirer  in  Science,  Politics,  and  Theology' — whose  object  is  to  propa- 
gate facts  in  Science,  seek  utility  in  Politics,  and  combat  the  speculations  of  Theo- 
logy with  Reason — has  been  resumed  for  monthly  periods,  by  Mr.  Vine.  It  is  in- 
creased in  quantity,  and  very  much  improved  in  appearance.  No.  1  of  the  New 
Series  was  ready  on  last  Saturday. 
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THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 


BY  UNDECIMUS. 


Almost  as  much  uncertainty  hangs  over 
the  dates  and  origin  of  the  twenty-seven 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  as  over 
those  more  ancient  Hebrew  books  which 
form  the  Jewish  Bible.  There  have 
been  many  disputes  among  Christians 
regarding  the  genuineness  of  several 
books  in  this  collection,  and  regarding 
the  claims  of  several  other  writings  to 
be  admitted  into  it;  and  even  since  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  fixed 
by  a  council  about  three  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  many  learned  men  have 
proposed  to  reject  certain  passages  in 
the  gospels,  several  of  the  epistles,  and 
the  Revelations  of  St.  John. 

No  notice  or  quotation  from  any  one 
of  the  four  gospels  can  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  any  author  until  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ. 
Paley,  and  other  defenders  of  Christi- 
anity, attempt  to  trace  quotations  or  al- 
lusions to  the  gospels  in  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  written  about  the  year  70  or 
75 ;  but  all  of  these  supposed  quotations 
are  precepts  or  words  01  Christ,  such  as 
*  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doves,'  which  is  one  of  the  sentences 
made  use  of  by  Ignatius.  Nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  many  of  the  say- 
ings and  speeches  of  their  Lord  should 
have  become  popular  and  celebrated 
among  the  early  Christians,  be  current 
in  every  one's  mouth,  and  be  inserted  in 
many  religious  works,  while  similar  sen- 
timents and  precepts  are  to  be  found  of 
course  in  the  gospels ;  but  neither  in  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  nor  in  those  of 
Polycarp,  written  about  ten  years  later, 
are  any  of  these  aphorisms  acknowledged 
as  quotations  from  any  book,  nor  are  any 
written  narratives  of  Christ's  life  alluded 
to  in  any  manner  whatever,  although  the 
word '  gospel'  is  made  use  of  by  the  latter 
writer  as  synonymous  with  Christianity. 

It  is,  however,  of  very  little  import- 
ance to  us  whether  the  gospels  were 
written  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus,  for  the  ear- 
liest date  would  not  render  them  more 
credible,  nor  the  latest  more  worth- 
less as  narratives  of  fact.  Supposing 
that  the  most  satisfactory  proof  could 
be  brought  forward  of  the  early  date 
and  genuineness  of  these  four  books, 
their  authenticity  would  not  be  rendered 


more  probable.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  whenever  the  gospels  were 
written,  they  were  neither  printed  nor 
published,  but  privately  circulated 
among  congregations  of  Christians,  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  whom  could  read. 

The  four  gospels  profess  to  be  narra- 
tives of  the  birth,  miracles,  preaching, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to 
heaven  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
religion  :  they  were  written  in  a  very 
ignorant  and  superstitious  time  and 
country,  by  men  of  whose  characters  we 
know  nothing  beyond  theirown  and  their 
immediate  adherents'  accounts,  by  the 
very  men  who  were  interested  in  propa- 
gating a  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ.  And  when  I  use  the  word  *  in- 
terested,' I  by  no  means  intend  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
were  intentional  deceivers  from  sordid 
motives,  for  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  have 
before  said,  that  they  were  religious  en- 
thusiasts, firm  believers  in  the  truths  of 
their  doctrines,  and  as  honest  as  human 
beings  have  ever  been  when  acting  under 
the  influence  of  such  feelings.  But  be- 
sides these  more  exalted  and  benevolent 
impulses  we  must  remember  that  itine- 
rant preaching,  inspired  by  a  vivid  faith, 
must  have  been  far  from  a  painful  and 
uninteresting  life  for  a  carpenter,  a 
fisherman,  or  a  cobbler,  and  that  hopes 
of  a  brilliant  success  in  conversion  will 
support  the  ardent  reformer  amidsthard- 
ships,  trials,  and  persecution. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  miraculous 
stories  cannot  now  be  clearly  determined; 
we  know  that  in  all  ages  such  stories 
have  been  commonly  reported  of  saints 
and  religious  heroes  without  its  being 
possible  to  charge  any  one  with  a  deli- 
berate intention  to  deceive,  and  certainly 
with  no  other  design  than  the  advance- 
ment of  religion.  The  writers  of  the 
gospels  probably  derived  the  materials 
tor  their  narratives  from  traditions  and 
written  memoranda  of  the  descriptions 
of  eye-witnesses  and  hearers  of  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  and  they  embel- 
lished their  histories  with  such  incidents 
of  dreams,  visions,  miracles,  angels,  and 
devils,  as  they  knew  would  suit  the 
tastes  and  predilections  of  their  readers 
and  auditors. 

The  narrative  of  Luke  commences  at 
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an  earlier  period  than  any  one  of  the 
other  three.  Zacharias.  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  are  both  visited  by  angels, 
who  announce  to  them  the  intended 
birth  of  these  two  holy  children ;  and  a 
multitude  of  ang'els  appear  to  some 
.  shepherds  when  Jesus  is  born,  and  di- 
rect them  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to  wor- 
ship the  infant  son  of  God.  Matthew 
does  not  relate  any  of  these  angelic 
appearances,  but  deals  largely  in  dreams. 
Joseph  is  warned  by  God  in  a  dream  not 
to  fear  to  take  Mary  for  his  wife  on 
account  of  her  being  with  child  ;  the 
wise  men  from  the  East  are  warned  in  a 
dream  of  Herod's  malicious  designs ; 
Joseph  is  ordered  in  a  dream,  by  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  to  go  into  Egypt  with 
his  wife  and  child.  This  flight  is  re- 
lated by  Matthew  only — apparently  to 
introduce  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  which 
he  is  very  careful  to  do  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion  :  '  Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  my  son.'  (Hosea,  c.  xi.,  v.  1, 
quoted  by  Matthew,  c.  ii.,  v.  15.)  The 
story  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents, 
related  also  by  Matthew  only,  appears 
to  be  told  for  the  same  purpose ;  it  is 
unsupported  by  any  contemporaneous 
history,  and  could  not  possibly  have  oc- 
curred in  a  Roman  province.*  Joseph 
is  again  ordered  in  a  dream  to  go  to  the 
land  of  Israel,  and,  after  his  journey 
thither,  a  fifth  dream  directs  him  to 
dwell  in  Nazareth,  that  a  prophecy  might 
be  fulfilled  which  said,  '  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene.'  (Matthew,  c.  ii., 
V.  23.)  This  prediction,  however,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Surely  all  these  angelic  visits,  visions, 
and  dreams  seem  a  very  trifling  and 
bungling  apparatus  to  be  used  by  omni- 
potence, and  difi'er  in  no  way  from  a 
vast  number  of  tales  and  legends  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  the  ofi'spring 
of  ignorance  and  imagination. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  narrative  of  Matthew  with  that  of 
Luke,  who  describes  the  visit  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed,  the 
birth  there  of  Jesus,  his  presentation 
and  circumcision  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and   their    return   to   Nazareth, 

*  Josephus,  who  dwells  at  great  length 
on  the  barbarous  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
Herod,  does  not  make  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  any  report  of  his  having  ordered  a 
massacre  of  inidpts. 


from  whence  he  says  they  went  to 
Jerusalem  every  year  at  the  Passover. 
Not  a  word  of  the  wise  men  from  the 
East,  of  Herod's  alarm,  of  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  and  massacre  of  the  innocents — 
all  which  dramatic  touches  of  Matthew 
form  direct  contradictions  to  the  calm, 
quiet  incidents  of  Luke's  history,  and 
his  statement  of  the  annual  visit  to 
Jerusalem. 

Why  Luke  and  Matthew  should  both 
give  genealogies  of  Joseph,  who  is  said 
not  to  have  been  the  father  of  Jesus,  it 
has  always  been  difficult  for  Christians 
to  explain ;  but  it  has  been  found  still 
more  difficult,  and  I  think  impossible,  to 
reconcile  these  two  conflicting  lines  of 
descent.  The  best  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  solve  this  difficulty  sup- 
poses that  Matthew',  who  at  every  step 
makes  use  of  the  word  *  begat,'  traces 
the  descent  of  Joseph  from  David  in  the 
natural  succession  from  son  to  son — and 
that  Luke,  who  does  not  use  such  a 
plain  expression  as  Matthew,  traces  it 
by  succession  of  birthrights,  or  from 
heir  to  heir.*  This  ingenious  hypothe- 
sis is  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  Matthew 
derives  Joseph's  descent  from  David 
through  Solomon,  his  favourite  son,  who 
succeeded  to  his  father's  throne  and 
power,  and  most  certainly  was  his  heir; 
while  Luke  makes  Nathan,  an  elder  son 
of  David,  but  who  certainly  was  not  his 
heir,  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Joseph. 

The  three  first  evangelists  relate  the 
baptism  and  temptation  by  the  Devil; 
John  makes  no  allusion  to  either  occur- 
rence, but  agrees  with  the  others  in  his 
account  of  John  the  Baptist's  acknow- 
ledgment of  Christ's  superiority,  and  of 
the  approbation  of  his  divine  Father 
conferred  on  Jesus  by  the  descent  on 
his  head  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
'bodily  shape  '  of  a  dove,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  heard  of  the  voice  from 
heaven,  which  they  all  three  state  to 
have  accompanied  the  flight  of  this 
ornithological  incarnation. 

The  evangelists  do  not  give  us  the 
names  of  any  who,  besides  the  apostles, 
were  witnesses  of  the  miracles ;  and, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  never 
give  us  the  names  of  those  who  were 
miraculously  relieved.  In  the  whole 
list  of  distinctly  difierent  cases  of  mira- 
culous cure  related  in  the  four  gospels 
(about  three  dozen  in  number),  only  six 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  sect,  xxv.,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory. 


names  of  the  curfid  and  their  relations 
are  to  be  found.      One  of  these  names 
is  that  of  Simon    Peter    the   Apostle, 
whose  mother-in-law  is  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  cured   of  a  fever.     With 
this  one  exception,  Matthew   does   not 
give  another  hint  of  a  name  of  any  one 
recipient  of  miraculous  relief,  or  of  any 
one  of  their  relations  or  friends.     Mark 
mentions   Bartimseus,   son   of  Timaeus, 
whose   sight   was    restored,  and    Mark 
and  Luke  both  state  that  seven  devils 
went  out  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  both 
of  them  mention  the  name  of  Jairus,  as 
the  father  of  a  girl  who  was  raised  from 
the  dead.     Luke  and  Mark  also  relate 
the  cure  of  Peter's  wife's  mother.     We 
obtain  the  name  of  Malchus,  whose  ear 
was  cut  oflF  and  miraculously  restored, 
from  John,  who  takes  no  notice  of  the 
miracle ;    and  we  hear   of  the   miracle 
from  Luke,  who  takes  no  notice  of  the 
name.     The    raising  from    the  dead  of 
Lazarus — a  most  striking  miracle,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  forgotten — is 
found   in   John's   narrative  only,  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  the  latest  of 
the   four    in    its    appearance.      Not    a 
single  name  is  given  of  any  one  of  the 
five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children,   who    were    miraculously    fed 
with  five  loaves  and   two  small  fishes, 
nor   of    the   four   thousand    who    were 
similarly  regaled  with  a  few  fishes  and 
seven  loaves  of  bread. 

The  wine  and  water  trick — which  John 
so  emphatically  mentions  as  the  begin- 
ning of  Christ's  miracles,  and  the  first 
cause  of  his  disciples'  believing  in  his 
power — is  not  noticed  in  the  other  three 
gospels.  It  does  not  appear  a  very  dig- 
nified feat,  and  as,  according  to  the 
speech  of  the  master  of  the  house  (John, 
c.  ii.,  V.  10),  the  guests  had  already  '  well 
drunk,'  it  was  not  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause  of  temperance  or  morality. 
The  Roman  Catholics  consider  this  mi- 
racle to  be  the  first  instance  and  proto- 
type of  transubstantiation  ;  but  all  the 
Christian  glosses  and  glorifications  can- 
not divest  it  of  its  strong  resemblance 
to  juggling  at  a  jovial  party. 

In  the  following  case,  Matthew  says 
that  tivo  demoniacs  were  cured;  Mark 
and  Luke  distinctly  say  that  only  one 
man  was  relieved,  and  was  afterwards 
seen  by  Christ  and  the  disciples,  and 
conversed  with  them  in  a  sane  and  quiet 
state.  Jesus,  having  ordered  a  number 
of  devils  to   leave  a  man  or  two  men 


whose  person  or  persons  they  had  long 
possessed,  was  desired  by  the  devils  to 
permit  them  to  enter  into  a  herd  of 
swine  ;  and  their  request  having  been 
granted,  they  at  once  proceeded  to  play 
the  devil  among  the  pigs  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  rushed  violently  down 
a  steep  place  and  perished  in  the  sea. 
(Matthew,  c.  viii. ;  Mark,  c.  v. ;  Luke, 
c.  viii.)  The  anxious  inquirer,  puzzled 
to  find  so  many  stories  of  men  bewitched 
or  tortured  by  devils  in  a  book  of  super- 
human pretensions,  must  be  still  more 
puzzled  to  account  for  this  act  of 
wanton  cruelty  to  a  number  of  harm- 
less domestic  animals,  and  for  this  mis- 
chievous destruction  of  property  belong- 
ing to  another,  permitted  and  virtually 
perpetrated  by  him  whom  Christians 
believe  to  have  been  inspired  with  infi- 
nite wisdom,  justice,  and  benevolence. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  of 
course  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
supernatural  powers  of  any  one  except 
their  Lord,  but  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  vulgar  superstitions  of  the  time  they 
occasionally  allude  to  miracles  worked 
by  other  persons.  *  If  I  by  Beelzebub 
cast  out  devils,'  says  Jesus  to  the  Pha- 
risees, '  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  thera 
out  ?  therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges.' 
And  Christ  is  represented  to  have  warned 
his  disciples  against  false  prophets,  who 
'  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders' 
(Mat.  c.  xxiv.,  V.  24).  In  the  Acts  two 
sorcerers,  Simon  and  Elymas,  are  men- 
tioned, the  former  of  whom  performed 
such  wonders,  that  the  people  said,  ^This 
man  is  the  great  power  of  God'  (Acts, 
c.  viii.,  V.  10). 

These  discrepancies,  however,  are  far 
surpassed  by  the  inextricable  contradic- 
tions in  the  four  accounts  of  Christ's 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Matthew, 
who  introduces  an  earthquake  on  the 
occasion,  which  is  not  alluded  to  by  the 
others,  states  that  Mary  Magdalene  and 
the  other  Mary  came  to  the  sepulchre  at 
dawn  and  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  sit- 
ting outside  the  sepulchre  on  the  stone 
which  he  had  rolled  away  from  its  en- 
trance. Mark  says  that  these  two  women 
with  Salome  came  at  the  same  hour, 
found  the  stone  rolled  away,  went  in  and 
saw  an  angel  sitting  inside  the  sepulchre,  I 
who  addressed  them  in  nearly  the  same 
words  related  by  Matthew.  Luke  says, 
that  the  party  of  women  came  early  in 
the  morning,  and  finding  the  stone  rolled 
away  from  the  door,  went  into  the  se- 
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pulchre,  and  were  ranch  perplexed  when 
they  saw  that  the  body  was  not  there. 
Suddenly  they  were  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  angels,  who  told  them 
that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead. 
John  says  that  Mary  Magdalene  having 
discovered  the  absence  of  the  body 
without  seeing  any  angel  or  angels,  and 
having  informed  Peter  and  John,  a  visit 
was  made  by  these  two  apostles  to  the 
sepulchre  without  any  result,  but  after 
their  departure  Mary  saw  two  angels 
sitting  inside  the  tomb,  who  merely  said 
to  her,  '  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  V 
and  having  turned  round  after  replying 
to  the  angels,  she  saw  Jesus  himself, 
who  told  her  for  the  first  time  of  his  re- 
surrection, which  she  hastened  to  declare 
to  the  disciples. 

These  few  remarks  will  show  that  the 
gospel  narratives  present  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  truth  ;  they  were  not 
written  sooner  than  thirty  or  forty  years 
certainly  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
probably  not  sooner  than  a  hundred ; 
and  they  contain  a  great  number  of  in- 
credible stories  of  prophetic  dreams, 
angels,  devils,  sorcerers,  and  miracles. 
In  relating  these  wonderful  stories, 
names  of  persons  who  took  part  in  their 
events  are  very  seldom  hazarded,  and 
many  inexplicable  discrepancies  are 
found  in  the  different  accounts.  In  or- 
dinary narratives  of  ordinary  circum- 
stances these  discrepancies  would  cause 
much  doubt  and  inquiry,  but  when  the 
incidents  are  miraculous  and  the  various 
histories  all  claim  to  be  divinely  inspired, 
these  contradictions  alone  would  be  ut- 
terly destructive  of  their  pretensions  to 
truth  and  inspiration,  even  if  we  had  no 
more  potent  reasons  to  doubt  the  vera- 
city of  the  evangelists. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  continues 
the  history  of  Christianity  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Rome ;  it 
contains  many  miraculous  stories,  and 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  Luke, 
who  mentions  in  a  sort  of  dedication  ad- 
dressed to  Theophilus,  that  he  had  for- 
merly written  an  account  of  the  life  and 
preaching  of  Jesus.  In  all  the  epistles 
attributed  to  Paul,  James,  Peter,  John, 


and  Jude,  and  in  the  Revelations,  there 
is  not  a  single  allusion  to  the  existence 
or  necessity  of  a  written  gospel. 

When  Jesus  appeared  the  world  was 
ripe  for  change — beginning  to  be  sick  of 
mythology  and  Judaism  ;  but  still  cling- 
ing to  many  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and 
incapable  of  discovering  or  understand- 
ing the  whole  truth,  it  wanted  super- 
natural authority  for  every  great  moral 
or  social  innovation.  Absolute  truthful- 
ness, the  foundation  of  all  virtue  which 
is  now  scarcely  understood,  was  then 
hardly  considered  among  the  virtues ; 
and  expedient  and  benevolent  falsehood 
was  held  to  be  allowable  and  praise- 
worthy. Who  can  blame  Jesus  for 
boldly  assuming  the  authority  of  a  pro- 
phet of  God?  who  will  say  that  he  did 
not  confidently  believe  himself  to  be  di- 
vinely inspired  ? 

When  the  hour  has  come,  the  man  is 
never  wanting.  If  Mary  had  miscarried, 
or  Jesus  died  of  the  measles,  the  world 
would  still  have  found  what  it  then  re- 
quired— a  new  religious  dispensation. 
Jesus  did  not  effect  alone  those  great 
changes  in  morals  which  are  generally 
attributed  to  him ;  the  Greek  sages  had 
taught  the  golden  rule,  '  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  be  done  by,'  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ  was  born,  but  they 
had  never  succeeded  in  impressing  the 
lesson  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the 
maxim  will  never  be  fully  and  consist- 
ently carried  out  until  it  is  placed  upon 
a  rational  and  human  basis.  Many  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Jesus,  and  many  after 
him  have  discovered  new  truths,  and 
have  thrown  additional  light  on  those 
which  are  taught  in  his  preaching  and 
character.  His  opinions  were  not  free 
from  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  his 
time  ;  great  fault  may  be  found  with  the 
overstrained  humility  and  submission, 
and  the  eremitical  tendency  of  some  of 
the  precepts  attributed  to  him ;  but  he 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  and  consequently 
had  a  very  limited  success  during  his 
lifetime,  lived  neglected  and  despised, 
and  died  a  martyr  to  the  bigotry  of  his 
orthodox  countrymen. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


THE     MEANING     OF     ^ATHEISM.' 


My  Dear  Holyoake, — I  find  the  following  in  your  *  Open  Page  '  of  Reasoner 
for  Jan.  15,  No.  242  :  'Alluding  to  a  passage  in  the  English  Republic  on  the  cur- 
rent maxims  "every  one  for  himself — let  alone — get  what  you  can — and  other  pre- 
valent atheisms"  Mr.  Broom  desires  to  ask  Mr.  Linton  what  he  means.  We  over- 
look these  expressions  for  the  sake  of  the  much  which  is  excellent  which  Mr. 
Linton  says ;  but  explanation  of  such  phrases  will  be  instructive  to  our  readers.' 

What  I  mean  by  calling  free-trade,  non-intervention,  and  such  like  systems, 
ATHEISMS,  is  that  they  utterly  ignore  God's  law  of  the  order  and  solidarity  of  the 
universe.  Most  persons  would,  1  think,  understand  my  meaning.  I  use  the  word 
in  its  legitimate  signification ;  and  am  not,  I  hope,  to  be  debarred  from  such  use 
for  fear  the  members  of  a  sect  processing  atheism  should  sometimes  imagine  I  refer 
to  them.  I  may  say,  though,  that  after  so  long  writing  for  the  Reasoner,  you  and 
the  generality  of  your  readers  could  hardly  need  any  *  explanation '  of  the  spirit 
and  intention  with  which  I  used  the  word. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  JEnglish  Republic  I  will  go  more  fully  into  the  subject. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  Linton. 


[This  use  of  the  word  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  the  '  legitimate  signification.' 
The  old  theologians,  in  calumnious  mood,  taught  the  public  that  the  atheist  dis- 
believed in  truth  and  morality  as  well  as  God.  Mr.  Linton  will  not  do  us  the 
injustice  to  say  this  of  us.  Nor  do  we  ignore  the  'order  or  solidarity  of  the  universe.' 
Therefore,  to  compare  atheism  with  the  '  let  alone  '  and  '  get  what  you  can  '  doc- 
trines of  the  supine  and  selfish  world,  is  an  inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Linton  and  an 
injustice  to  us.  However,  we  shall  look  with  interest  to  what  Mr,  Linton  will 
have  to  say  in  the  English  Republic. — ^Ed.] 


INTERESTING  RELIGIOUS  DISCUSSION  IN  SUNDERLAND. 


Sir, — A  discussion  took  place  in  Sunderland  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  23rd, 
which,  from  the  excellent  and  somewhat  novel  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
may  render  a  notice  of  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  pages.  A  number  of  the 
'  Free  Inquirers  '  assembled  in  the  Mechanics'  School  Room,  where  they  were 
met,  pursuant  to  previous  invitation,  by  Mr.  Spencer  T.  Hall,  an  author  of 
several  works  in  poetry  and  prose,  and  a  gentleman  of  some  literary  celebrity, 
and  Mr.  John  Young,  a  talented  preacher  amongst  the  Methodist  seceders.  Mr. 
Hall  delivered  a  long  address,  in  which  his  principal  aim  was  to  establish  a  belief 
in  spiritual  existences.  His  views  were  treated  according  to  the  science  of 
Phrenology,  Phreno-Mesmerism,  and  Clairvoyance,  in  which  subjects  Mr.  H.  is 
quite  an  adept.  His  whole  address  was  characterised  by  the  most  kind  and  con- 
ciliatory tone.  Mr.  Gamsby,  with  courtesy,  replied — stating  that  it  was  some- 
what singular  that  two  phrenologists  and  phreno-mesmerists  should  come  into 
collision  on  this  subject.  He  (Mr.  G.)  pointed  out  what  he  considered  to  be  dis- 
crepancies in  Mr.  H.'s  arguments,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Young,  Stoker, 
McDade,  and  Ware.     The  discussion  lasted  till  midnight,  and  the  greatest  good 
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feeling  prevailed.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  that  night  fortnight,  Feb. 
6th,  when  the  question  will  be  resumed. 

Such  a  practice  as  this,  Mr.  Editor,  if  adopted,  could  not  fail  of  doing  great 
good.  For,  independent  of  affecting  opinion  merely,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
breaking  down  that  barrier  between  religionists  and  sceptics,  which  has  proved  so 
prejudicial  to  both.  The  great  desideratum  is  to  bring  those  two  parties  into 
friendly  contact,  to  weaken  prejudice,  and  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unbiassed 
ear  of  the  religious  community. 

Sunderland.  Philo  Humanitas. 


TO    WILLIAM     GI  L  L  E  SPIE,   E  SQ. 


[A  WORKING  man,  having  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Gillespie  for  a  copy  of  that 
gentleman's  work  on  the  *  Necessary  Existence  of  God,'  solicits  us  to  insert  a 
letter  from  him  to  the  giver — Mr.  Gillespie  having  requested  the  opinion  upon 
the  work  of  the  reader  of  it.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : — ] 

Dear  Sir, — I  now  forward  you  my  opinion  of  your  work,  '  The  Necessary 
Existence  of  God.'  I  had  always  thought  there  could  not  be  more  than  infinity  ; 
yet  you  have  given  us  more  in  your  argument  for  a  God.  You  tell  us  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  extension — the  infinity  of  extension,  and  the  extension  which  the 
material  universe  has ;  that  the  material  universe  exists  in  the  infinity  of  exten- 
sion, and  that  every  atom  of  it  is  penetrated  by  the  infinity  of  extension.  Now, 
infinity  is  '  boundlessness,'  and  to  add  to  that  which  is  boundless  is  a  contradiction. 
You  argue  that  the  material  universe  is  limited  in  its  extension.  Supposing  it  is 
so,  we  must  allow  that  matter  occupies  a  positive  amount  of  space  ;  that  being  the 
case,  how  can  your  extension  exist  everywhere  also  ?  One  objection  urged  by  you 
against  matter  being  infinitely  extended  is,  that  in  the  case  of  motion  it  would  be 
in  its  own  way.  But  how  is  it  your  infinity  of  extension  is  not  in  its  own  way  ? 
Again :  where  did  man  gain  his  knowledge  of  another  extension  besides  that  of 
matter  ?  I  beg  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  I  think  you  have  failed  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  God,  and  that  there  are  more  reasons  for  a  disbelief  in  such  an  exist- 
ence than  to  the  contrary.     Thanking  you  for  your  condescension, 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

London,  Jan.  23rd,  1851.  William  Winning. 


CHRISTIAN     SOCIALISM. 


Me.  Editor, — Allow  me  to  remark  that  the  Christian  Socialist's  '  Few  Words 
to  the  Reasoner '  make  a  demand  for  Christianity  which  can  only  be  granted  when 
the  writer  has  proved  that  every  material  fact  is  most  perfectly  expressed  in 
a  Christian  formula,  and  that  every  spiritual  truth  has  an  exclusively  Christian 
origin.  Nothing  less  than  a  clear,  systematic  proof  of  this  can  justify  such 
immense  claims  as  the  Christian  Socialist  makes.  When  an  attempt  at  such 
proof  shall  be  placed  before  freethinkers,  doubtless  they  will  receive  it  with  res- 
pectful attention  and  conscientious  thoughtfulness.  Meanwhile,  it  must  not  be 
deemed  surprising  if  they  retain  their  faith  in  arithmetic,  astronomy,  geology,  and 
physiology — in  moral  truth  and  unfettered  aspiration — rather  than  in  the  dicta  of 
a  Book  which  violates  them  all.  Panthea. 
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CURIOUS  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  A  FORMER  CATHOLIC 
AND  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  '  LAMP.' 


Our  publisher  has  received  the  following  letters,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  our 
readers : — 

Dear  Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  had  the  audacity  to  send  a  copy  of  the  'Logic  of 
Death'  to  the  editor  of  the  Lamp,  together  with  a  note  of  mine,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 'To  the  editor  of  the  iaw;?.-— Sir, — If  you  deem  it  prudent  to  give  an 
argumentative  reply  to  this  tract,  it  will  receive  publicity  in  the  Reasoner,  from 
which  paper  it  is  extracted.  I  was  bred  a  Catholic,  and  remained  one  for  upwards 
of  twenty-two  years;  but  during  that  time  I  never  examined  the  evidences  upon 
which  Christianity  is  founded.  Lately,  however,  I  have  studied  them,  and  have 
found  them  to  be  totally  deficient. 

*  By  reading  such  tracts  as  I  herewith  send  you,  I  am  convinced  of  my  former 
errors  and  of  my  present  true  position.  Yours  respectfully,  I.  H.  S.' 

The  Reply  of  the  Lamp. 

'I.  H.  S.,  Coventry. —  We  were  called  into  existence  for  the  very  purpose  of 
combating  the  principles  you  rejoice  in,  and  we  shall  discharge  our  duty,  though 
not  perhaps  in  a  manner  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  declared  atheist,  who  is  ashamed  to 
support  worthless  principles  by,  no  doubt,  an  equally  worthless  name.  You  once 
a  Catholic — unfortunate  being  !  Your  death-bed  approaches.  Woe  to  your  miser- 
able *  Logic  '  in  that  awful  truth-telling  hour.  Repent.  Even  for  an  atheist  (if 
ever  such  an  animated  block  had  existence)  there  still  may  be  hope.  We  ear- 
nestly and  respectfully  solicit  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  this  anonymous  infidel.^ 

Feeling  disposed  to  let  him  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Reasoner,  and  of  the 
fair  manner  in  which  earnest  opponents  were  treated  in  it,  I  sent  him  a  number, 
with  an  answer  to  his  reply,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

*  To  the  Editor  of  the  Lamp. 

'Sir, — In  vain  do  T  ask  Christians  to  answer  the  "  Logic" — declamations  only 
follow  my  queries.  To  me  the  inference  is  clear — they  cannot  answer  it.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  my  principles;  they  are  my  convictions,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  I  should  be  a  dissembler  were  I  to  deny  them.  Though  they  may  be 
supported  by  a  "  worthless  name" — a  name  which  I  received  at  *•'  baptism  "  from 
Catholic  parents  and  from  a  Catholic  priest — yet  they  are  supported  by  honest 
convictions ;  and  had  I  the  ability,  and  were  in  a  position  to  advance  publicly  the 
cause  in  which  I  have  embarked,  my  name  should  be  given  in  full,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  writer's  name  of  the  "  Logic." 

'I  send  you  another  paper,  thinking  there  is  yet  hope;  and  I  respectfully  solicit 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  article  in  it  entitled  the  "  Cause  of  the  Universe." 
You  will  see,  sir,  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  openly  discussing  owr  opinions,  however 
extreme  they  may  appear  to  the  great  body  of  Christians.  All  .we  ask  is,  our 
errors,  if  any,  may  be  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we  will  then  renounce  them.' 

This  seems  to  have  amused  him,  for  he  gave  the  following  good-humoured  reply  : 

'  I.  H.  S.,  Coventry. — A  chivalrous  correspondent  from  this  old  town  writes 
us,  and  accompanies  his  epistle  with  a  present  which  shall  be  nameless.  To  our 
mind  this  obtrusive  friend  of  ours  holds  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  little 
pugnacious  Munster  tailor,  "  who  was  blue-moulded  for  want  of  a  bating."  Unfortu- 
nately for  him,  however,  we  are  not  in  the  humour  of  administering  a  castigation, 
and  will  permit  him  to  go  on  with  his  modern  logic,  proving  to  his  enlightened 
readers,  and  to  his  own  satisfaction,  "  that  an  eel  pie 's  a  pigeon."  ' 

And  so  ended  our  correspondence.  E.  J.  S. 
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DEMOCRACY    A     CONTEST. 


The  following  passage  in  the  ^  Epistolce  Obscurorum  Virorum'  (the  letters  of  ob- 
scure men)  of  the  Leader,  Democracy  is  depicted  as  a  contest,  and  unless  so  com- 
prehended it  must  often  suflPer  by  the  despair  or  desertion  of  its  friends.  In  our 
own  societies  and  struggles  the  same  truth  needs  to  be  remembered,  it  being,  if 
any  difference,  more  necessary  in  theological  warfare  to  remember  this  truth  than 
it  is  in  political  conflict.  The  Letter  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  is  addressed 
to  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt.  A  communication  in  reference  to  it,  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  Leader,  from  Mr.  Addiscott,  has  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  sentences  from  the  end. 

'Time  was  when  a  man  who  was  bad  was  incapacitated  simply  by  his  badness. 
Now  a  disreputable  leader,  or  a  confident  charlatan,  is  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  nation.     He  can  monopolise  a  party — he  can  engross  progress — he  can  rule 
the  multitude — because  everybody  leaves  him  undisturbed.     To  how  many  bodies 
ceuld  I  point  you  where  one  or  two  strong  men,  of  indifierent  wisdom  and  indif- 
ferent character,  disgust  all  good  men  around  them,  drive  them  away,  and  reserve 
the  mastery  to  themselves — and  the  good  men  are  weak  enough  and  foolish  enough 
to  allow  it.     Where  now  is  the  National  Hall,  once  the  hope  of  a  new  party? 
The  difficulty  there  lay  only  in  combating  men  who  did  not  understand  popular 
progress.     What  now  is  the  Whittington  Club — once  so  redolent  of  promise  and 
liberality,  that  might  have  been  the  precursor  of  untold  social  improvements  ? 
But  so  soon  as  an  adverse  motion  was  carried,  one  after  another  of  the  liberal  party, 
in  each  of  these  institutions,  withdrew  and  abandoned  everything  to  the  narrow  or 
the  mistaken.     We  ought  to  hide  from  ourselves  no  longer  the  truth,  that  our 
Democrats  have  all  Conservative  instincts,  and  retire  from  the  arena  they  have 
sought,  unequal  to  the  contest  they  have  provoked.     Democracy  is  the  battle 
ground  for  the  ascendancy  of  opinion,  where,  whoever  has  the  strongest  truth,  will 
be  the  final  conqueror.     On  this  field  courage  is  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess.    In  order  to  win,  a  man  must  be  indefatigable  as  well  as  brave.     It  is  a  con- 
dition of  Democracy  that  all  may  rise,  and  where  all  may  rise  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  bad  will  sometimes  come  to  the  surface.    But  as  soon  as  they 
appear  they  should  be  superseded.     Legitimate  means  are  always  available  to  the 
indefatigable,  whereby  they  can  put  the  impediments  down — the  incoherent  by 
the  force  of  logic  ;  the  extravagant  by  demonstrative  moderation  ;  and  the  immoral 
by  better  example.     Where  any  institution  has  a  Democratic  basis,  such  I  have 
mentioned,  the  victory  of  tfce  right  party  is  inevitable — if  the  right  party  have  but 
courage  and  industry.     The  reputation  gf  the   Chartist  party  in  this  country  has 
sunk  so  low  that  few  men  believe  it  capable  of  elevation,  or  care  to  attempt  it. 
One  would  suppose  that  no  men  of  reputation  or  political  knowledge  have  existed 
among  the  working  classes  for  the  last  twelve  years.     Yet  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  them  :  but  they  have  virtually  betrayed  their  order.     Not  intending  it  indeed, 
but  judging  from  its  effects  treason  is  the  appropriate  description  of  the  course  they 
have  chosen  for  themselves.     They  who  desert  a  cause  are  practically  as  criminal 
as  they  who  betray ;  if  by  the  desertion  the  cause  is  ruined.     It  is  too  often  over- 
looked that  they  who  desert  a  democratic  contest  give  up  the  cause  of  democracy 
to  its  enemies.     It  is  saying  that  the  right  cannot  get  to  rule  in  democracy,  and  to 
say  this  is  to  condemn  it.' 

G.  J.  H. 
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FORM  OF  PETITION  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 


To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Petition  of  the  Undersigned, 
{Here  insert  their  Description  and  Locality,) 

Showeth,— That  all  Taxes  which  specially  and  directly  impede  the  dififusion  of 
knowledge  are  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

That  the  Tax  upon  Newspapers,  called  the  Stamp,  the  Excise  Duty  upon  Paper,  and 
the  Tax  upon  Advertisements,  are  direct  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  ail  kinds  of  valuable 
information  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  People. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray,  that  the  Excise  Tax  upon  Paper,  the  Tax  upon 
Advertisements,  and  the  Stamp  Tax  upon  Newspapers,  may  be  abolished,  leaving  the 
proper  authorities  to  affix  a  small  charge  for  the  transmission  of  Newspapers  by  the 
Post.  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

This  form  of  petition  must  be  copied  in  writing,  as  no  printed  petitions  are  received  ; 
every  person  signing  it  should  state  his  or  her  name  and  address;  it  may  then  be 
directed,  open  at  the  sides,  to  any  Liberal  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  will 
receive  it  post  free. 

Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Committee. — Secretary,  J.  D.  Collet,  15,  Essex 
Street,  Strand. — The  readers  of  the  Reasoner  proposed  to  raise  1000  sixpences  towards 
the  objects  of  this  Committee,  towards  which  we  have  farther  to  acknowledge  from  W. 
Crabtree,  Hebden  Bridge,  6d. ;  M.  R,,  Bradford,  6d. ;  Mr.  Gray,  6d. ;  Arejid  Kooez, 
Is.  ;  J.  P.  Hinsey,  6d.  ;  H.  M.,  6d. ;  Veritas,  Sunderland,  6d. ;  J.  P.,  Coventry,  6d. ; 
E.  J.  P.,  do.,  6d.  ;  Mr.  Roe,  do..  Is.  6d.  j  Mr.  May,  do.,  Is.;  J.  L.,  do..  Is.;  H.  B., 
do..  Is.  6d. ;  C.  S.,  6d. ;  John  Carter,  6d. 

Eea^flixer  Prnjiaflantra. 

To  promote  the  eflSciency  of  the  Reasoner  as  an  organ  of  Propagandism,  one  Friend  subscribes  10s. 
weekly,  another  5s.,  two  Is.  each,  weekly— and  so  on  according  to  ability  and  earnestness.  An  annual 
contribution  of  One  Shilling  from  each  reader  would  be  easy,  equitable,  and  sufficient.  What  is  re- 
mitted, in  whatever  proportion,  is  acknowledged  here  and  accounted  for  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  15,  934s.— W.  .T.  B.  (Nos.  17  and  18)  20s.--A  Friend  of 
Reason  (for  February)  20s,— J.  P.,  Everton,  Is.— J.  P.  Hinsey,  Manchester,  Is.— H. 
C,  per  Mr,  Watson,  Is.— W.  Alexander,  Aberdeen,  3s.  6d.— G.  F.  W.,  Is.— Thomas 
Potts,  Sunderland,  Is.— N.  S.  (half-yearly)  10s.— S.  G.  W.,  Liverpool,  Is.  -J.  W.,  do., 
Is.— H.  H.,  do.,  Is.— J.  Brisk,  do..  Is.— Mr.  Bunyon,  6d. ;  E.  Love,  2s.  6d.— E.  J.  P., 
Coventry,  2s— Mr.  May, do.,  Is.— J.  P.,  do.,  2s.— C.  F.,  London,  10s.— C.  S.,  Is.— J.  L., 

Is.— H.    B.,   Is. — A  Freethinker,   Is A.  P.,  per  publisher,  2s.  6d. — S.  Morton,  A. 

Boyd,  Oldham,  J.  Greaves,  Mr.  Love,  John  Carter  (proceeds  of  Shaksperes),  i6s. — J. 
C.  Blumenfeld,  6d.— John  Carter,  Is.— Total,  J  039s.  6d. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square* 
—Feb.  9th  [5],  Paine  Celebration. 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Feb.  9th  [7],  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper  will  Lecture. 

South  Place,  Moorfields.— Feb.  9th  [II  a.m.], 
Mr.  Ireson  will  Lecture. 

Free  Inquirers'  Society,  British  Coffee  Rooms, 
Edgeware  Uoad.— Feb.  9th  [7j,  Mr.  Benny,  'The 
Working  Associations  ot  London  and  Paris.' 

Temperance  Hall,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
—Feb.  9th  [7],  a  Lecture. 

Institute  ot  Progress.  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square.— Feb.  7  f8],  a  Discussion.  9th 
[7h],  Mr.  C.  F.  Nicholls,  ♦  Poems  of  Tennyson.' 

South  London  People's  Educational  Institute, 
14,  Great  Guildford  Street,  Borough. —  Feb.  9th 
[7iJ,  a  Lecture.  ^ 

Eclectic  Institute,  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  — 
Every  Friday  [8^],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  '  Home  and 
Foreign  Politics.'  Every  Sunday  [7d],  on  '  Moral 
and  Social  Science.' 


Now  Ready  for  the  present  Month,  No.  1  of  a 
New  Series  of 

THE  FREE  INQUIRER  in  Science,  Politics, 
and  Theology.    Edited  by  G.  R.  Vine.  Price  Id. 

Contents  :— Christianity  and  its  Professors.  By 
the  Editor.  The  Theory  of  Progressive  Develop- 
ment. By  W.  Chilton.  Religion  and  Fanaticism. 
Think  and  Work.  The  Three  Kings  of  Boctaccio. 
Down  with  the  Tyrants.  Reviews: — Twenty-five 
Reasons  for  being  an  Atheist.  Catholicism,  the 
Religion  of  Fear.— Facts,  Scientific  and  Social. 
To  our  Friends,  &c. 

The  Free  Inquirer  is  a  fearless  advocate  of  the 
freest  expression  of  opinion  on  all  subjects,  and  its 
avowed  object  is  to  propagate  Facts  in  Science, 
seek  utility  in  Politics,  and  combat  the  speculations 
of  Theology  with  Reason. 

London:  J.  Watson,  3,  Queea's  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row.  Portsmouth:  G.  R.  Vine,  21, 
Brighton  Road,  liandport ;  and  may  be  had,  by 
ordering,  of  all  Newsvendors. 
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A  PUBLIC  meeting  was  held  in  Golden-lane,  City,  on  June  20,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake 
in  the  chair.  After  speeches  by  Messrs.  Elliott,  Mandley,  Bezer,  Finlen,  Leno, 
Crowe,  and  Le  Blond,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  to  Mr.  Le  Blond,  when  a  curious 
discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  Chartists  could  give  thanks  to  gentlemen.  On  its 
being  resolved  on,  the  chairman  observed  that  were  the  audience  as  careful  in 
their  censure  as  chary  in  their  praise,  they  would  be  the  fairest  and  most  exem- 
plary locality  in  the  metropolis. 

On  January  23rd,  a  political  meeting  was  held  in  the  Carlisle-street  Institution, 
Marylebone.  Messrs.  O'Connor,  Holyoake,  Bezer,  Stallwood,  and  others,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  Mr.  Hannibal  was  in  the  chair.  On  the  27th  a  similar 
meeting  was  held  in  Cowper-street  School  Rooms;  Mr.  Le  Blond  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Holyoake,  Bezer,  Ernest  Jones,  and  others,  spoke  to  the  resolutions, 
which  included  the  recognition  of  social  rights.  The  meetings  have  been  nume- 
rous in  nearly  every  instance  wherever  held  the  last  few  weeks,  and  is  a  more 
substantial  sign  of  interest :  larger  funds  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Executive  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Brindley,  now  styled,  we  know  not  why.  Dr.  Brindley,  has  been  delivering 
a  lecture  in  Liverpool — his  old  topic.  Has  he  complied  with  our  request?  His 
address  was  as  incoherent,  self-hurtful  as  ever.  We  wish  he  would  make  a  tour 
through  the  country  again. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  in  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  statement 
from  the  Mayor  respecting  the  purchase  of  the  Hall  of  Science,  it  was  announced 
that  that  Hall  in  future  would  be  devoted  to  a  Free  Library  and  Museum.  The 
Mayor  mentioned  that  Dr.  Watts  first  suggested  that  use  for  this  Hall.  As  it  has 
passed  from  its  original  employment,  we  are  glad  that  it  is  secured  for  this  noble 
use. 

The  first  General  Meeting  of  the  members  (and  their  friends  are  invited  to  at- 
tend) of  the  Metropolitan  Working  Builders'  Association,  will  take  place  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Progressive  Carpenters'  Association,  Progressive  Coflfee  House, 
Ryder's-court,  Leicester-square,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  February  11th,  1851. 

We  are  desired  to  say  that  any  persons  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  or  Gateshead, 
can  obtain  'Birch's  Inquiry  into  the  Religion  of  Shakspere,'  of  Mr.  Chambers, 
bookseller.  High-street,  Gateshead. 

The  Freethinker's  Magazine  does  not  appear  this  month.  It  was  intended  to 
complete  the  reprint  from  Gibbon  in  the  February  number,  but  that  not  being 
possible  within  the  time,  it  will  be  given  in  the  March  number,  and  also  an  Index 
and  Title-page  to  the  volume.. 


To  Correspondents. — The  amount  of  correspondence  which  we  receive  is  so  great, 
that  we  are  not  able  adequately  to  acknowledge  it  all.  That  which  requires  private 
response  we  answer  by  post — that  which  is  publicly  useable  appears  in  due  course. 
Much  that  is  not  directly  available  is  indirectly  of  service,  and  though  in  some  cases 
correspondents  may  not  be  able  to  trace  signs  of  their  communications,  being  incorpo- 
rated, we  assure  them  they  are  frequently  of  great  service,  and  always  afford  us  grati- 
fication. It  is  always  pleasant  to  receive  a  letter  in  handwriting  which  you  know  ;  it 
is  a  memento  of  a  friend  of  the  past — next  to  which  is  welcome  the  pen  of  the  stranger, 
who  may  become  the  co-worker  of  the  future. 

J^""  Next  week  will  appear  a  letter  to  Arthur  Trevelyau,  on  Modes  of  Controlling 
Public  Opinion  for  Rationalist  Purposes.     By  the  Editor. 

London:   Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  February  5th,  1851. 


AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editok. 


MODE  OF  CONTROLING  OPINION  FOR  RATIONALIST  PURPOSES. 


TO  ARTHUR  TREVELYAN. 

Dear  Sir, — When  a  man,  whose  conventional  place  is  in  good  society,  or  among 
the  titled  classes,  bestows  attention  or  renders  generous  help  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  it  is  commonly  said  that  he  does  so  because  it  brings  him  that  distinction 
in  another  class  which  he  cannot  command  in  his  own.  This  species  of  remark  has  been 
very  successful.  The  weak  or  the  sensitive  gentleman  rarely  resists  it.  It  has  de- 
prived the  people  of  many  able  friends,  and  condemned  to  impotence  many  wealthy 
men.  Yet  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  those  who  make  the  remark  in  ques- 
tion pay  themselves  a  most  immodest  compliment.  They  suppose  that  their  good 
opinion  is  the  only  opinion  worth  having;  they  suppose  that  such  distinction  as  is 
dispensed  among  themselves  is  the  sole  distinction  a  wise  man  can  desire ;  that,  in 
fine,  nobody  is  worth  consulting  but  themselves,  and  all  life  and  duty  are  to  be 
cancelled  which  happen  not  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  that  society  in  which  they 
move.  Many  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  disregarded  this  blind 
and  shallow  theory,  and  have  had  the  courage  to  take  an  independent  course.  To 
this  resolution  friends  of  progress  in  almost  every  department  of  popular  exertion 
owe  that  earnest  advocacy  and  liberal  support  you  have  so  manfully  rendered. 
On  this  account  I  address  to  you  this  letter,  recounting  some  plans  for  the  future, 
which  will  be  all  the  more  acceptable  to  our  readers  if  they  shall  elicit  your 
interest. 

People  will  ask,  and  they  have  a  right  to  ask,  what  we  would  do  had  we  all  the 
means  we  wish  and  all  the  civil  equality  we  claim.  Our  answer  is  ready.  So 
many  who  perpetually  proclaim  their  desire  and  determination  to  accomplish 
public  changes  are  inconvenienced  when  asked  what  steps  they  would  take,  that  it 
is  not  strange  if  we  are  sometimes  included  in  this  indefinite  class.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  realise  all  we  aim  at,  but  we  at  least  have  the  merit  of  knowing  what 
we  intend. 

One  principal  thing  we  want  to  accomplish,  is  the  establishment  of  a  general 
publishing  agency.  Those  which  exist  are  valuable  to  us  indeed,  especially  the 
one  from  which  the  Reasoner  issues,  because  it  is  select  and  confined  by  strict 
taste  to  works  which  illustrate  freedom  of  opinion.  It  is  no  disparagement,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  that  the  wants  of  the  times  point  to  an  extension  of  these  facili- 
ties. The  usual  metropolitan  houses  which  supply  provincial  agents,  confine 
themselves  to  trade  considerations  alone.  What  is  wanted  is  an  agency  business 
which  shall  create  or  connect  a  house  with  it  in  every  principal  town — if  possible, 
one  in  every  town.  The  central  metropolitan  establishment  should  be  of  such  a 
character,  comprehensive,  punctual,  and  business-like  in  its  arrangements,  that 
any  provincial  house  should  find  it  a  credit  to  be  authorised  to  represent  it.  An 
indefinite  number  of  such  accredited  agents  would  ensure  the  circulation  of  desir- 
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able  works  through  the  country.     The  next  twenty  years  will  givff  UB  a  new  race 
of  writers,  for  whom  no  adequate  medium  of  diflfiising  their  thoughts  exists ;  and 
unless  one  is  instituted,  much  intellectual  power  will  be  lost  to  society  and  pro- 
gress.    We  who  have  helped  through  many  years  to  create  the  public   liberal 
opinion  of  the  future,  are  at  least  to  that  extent  qualified,  I  might  say  best  able, 
to  direct  it,  and  ought  to  provide  to  do  it.     A  publishing  machinery,  such  as  that 
to  which  I  allude,  would  become  a  power  in  the  country.   All  mere  trade  concerns 
hitherto  established,  looking  merely  to  profits,  and  not  to  influences  for  progress, 
leave  yet  to  be  attempted  the  organisation  now  suggested.     Any  working-class 
publication,  any  liberal  newspaper,  any  progressive  book  of  poems  or  essays,  ought 
to  find  a  medium  of  publication,  sufficiently  careful  in  its  issues  to  guarantee  the 
worth  of  the  works  it  sent  out,  and  sufficiently  immense  to  secure  the  return  of 
the  first  outlay.     Reaching  the   public  by  newspaper,  periodical,  pamphlet,  or 
volume,  ought  not  to  be  so  expensive,  and  often  so  ruinous,  a  thing  as  now.     The 
Chambers  Brothers  exercise  greater  power  in  guaranteeing  the  quality  and  com- 
manding the  circulation  of  works  of  a  satyr  character — satyr-like  in  having  two 
natures,  and,  like  the  traveller  who  astonished  the  satyr,  blowing  hot  and  cold, 
half  and  half  in  tone,  following  close  enough  on  what  is  done  for  progress  to  seem 
to  lend  a  hand,  but  never  directly  helping.     Ready  indeed  they  are  to  write  an 
article  on  the  advantages  of  anything  that  is  done,  but  never  doing  it.    When  the 
Newspaper  Stamp  and  Advertisement  duties  are  repealed  none  will  furnish  abler 
papers,  showing  the  excellences  of  the  consequences — none  will  favour  the  public 
with  more  caustic*  exposures  of  the  shortsightedness  of  rulers  who  kept  the  exe- 
crable laws  on  the  statute  book  so  long.    But  it  is  likely  that  no  line  of  help  will 
be  vouchsafed  towards  getting  them  abolished.  A  greater  power  than  theirs  ought 
to  exist  in  London  for  works  of  progress.     The  spirit  of  improvement,  chilled  and 
frozen  oft  by  the  northern  winds  of  Edinburgh,  ought  to  find  expansion  in  the 
more  genial  atmosphere  of  London.     No  one  is  more  ready  than  I  am  to  admit 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  exertions  of  the  Chambers,  for  the  species  of  publications 
they  have  given  to  the  people.     I  should  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  seed  of  perfect  rationalism  to  be  sown,  if  I  did  not  fear  that 
saying  so  would  lead  them  to  think  that  they  were  going  too  far,  and  induce  them 
thereupon  to  draw  back.     All  publicists  have  a  perfect  right  to  determine  their 
own  course  of  usefulness.    The  course  the  Chambers  pursue  is   doubtless  tbat 
which  they  think  best;  yet  it  may  also  be  true  that  more  remains  to  be  done 
which  they  will  not  attempt,  and  no  disparagement  to  them  is  intended  in  the  de- 
claration that  more  ought  to  be  attempted. 

Pleasantly  and  appropriately  as  we  now  are  situated  under  the  shadow  of  npble 
old  St.  Paul's,  Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand  would  be  a  fitter  place  for  our  metropo- 
litan house.  All  who  visit  England  visit  London,  and  all,  of  whatever  clime,  who 
visit  London  pass  up  and  down  these  world-famous  streets.  Here  we  would  erect 
the  statue  of  Paine  moulded  by  Edwards  the  government  spy;  here,  too,  another 
worthy  should  stand  in  our  window,  to  mark  with  distinction  the  depot  of  those 
works  their  genius  produced  and  their  endurance  gave  to  the  world.  Such  a  house 
would  become  our  Mecca,  which  many  a  pilgrim  of  Free  Thought  would  visit  from 
all  parts  of  our  own  provinces,  and,  as  occasion  offered,  from  distant  lands.  An 
irreproachable  centre,  from  which  should  issue  the  best  Republican,  Communist, 
Rationalist,  and  Secular  books,  would  be  of  invaluable  service.  Excellent  as  are 
the  educational  works  of  the  Chambers,  I  may  here  repeat,  what  I  have  said  to 
them  publicly  and  in  various  forms  without  any  contradiction  being  ventured  upon, 
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that  their  works  are  not  secular.  Notwithstanding  the  country  has  come  to  utter 
one  universal  cry  for  secular  education,  no  secular  school  books  exist  to  supply  the 
rising  want.  A  department  of  secular  works — pure  in  its  nature,  select  in  its 
issues,  of  perfect  integrity  in  its  professions — would,  therefore,  be  as  essential  as 
desirable.  Nor  are  any  so  likely  to  supply  such  a  desideratum  as  ourselves — it 
might  be  said  that  no  one  else  seems  able  to  do  it,  either  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
or  conception.  In  this  there  is  no  pretension,  rathjer  a  sad  truth.  Nearly  all  dis- 
cussions on  secular  education  are  false— ^nearly  all  profession  delusive — ^hardly 
anybody  means  what  everbody  says.  In  all  Acts  of  Parliament  hitherto  pro- 
posed, even  by  the  Lancashire  School  Association,  clauses  are  inserted  in  some 
parts  which  contradict  all  the  professions  made  in  others. 

The  comprehensive  agency  here  so  briefly  sketched  would  also  be  available  as  a 
power  for  publishing  opinion,  locally  as  well  as  generally,  in  more  ways  than  I  can 
pause  to  describe.  Its  uses  for  political  and  propagandist  purposes  are  striking 
and  almost  infinite.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  them  would  be  at  present  out  of 
place.  When  the  organisation  to  which  they  belong  is  initiated,  their  narrative 
shall  follow.  In  the  meantime,  we  wait  for  opportunity,  which  may  be  near — we 
detail  our  aims  in  justification  of  the  claims  we  make  on  the  tolerance  of  our 
readers,  and  the  aid  we  accept  at  their  hands.  We  add  week  by  week  something 
to  the  development  of  our  views ;  before  long  we  hope  to  make  larger  and  more 
evident  progress.  But  soon  or  late  our  duty  is  the  same,  to  work,  to  watch,  and 
wait — and  we  trust  constantly  to  discharge  it. 

Opinion  can  never  be  a  certain  power  until  we  have  a  power  of  diflfusing  it. 
Now  and  then  a  good  book  forces  its  way  into  notice  and  circulation  by  its  own 
excellence — but  even  in  these  instances  lucky  accidents  do  much  for  its  success. 
It  depends  upon  whose  hands  it  happens  to  fall  into  at  first.  If  a  good  book  will 
make  its  way  unaided,  how  is  it  that  so  many  authors  have  carried  their  produc- 
tions all  round  the  Trade  for  years,  without  one  discovering  the  genius  which  was 
by  the  world  afterwards  recognised,  or  foreseeing  the  popularity  publicity  was 
destined  to  win  for  them  ?  And  the  few  authors  who  succeed  by  special  help  bear 
no  proportion  to  those  who  have  much  to  say  of  the  highest  value,  and  who  are 
never  heard.  1  know  many  cases  of  persons  who  have  avowals  to  make  of  the 
greatest  public  interest  and  value,  but  who  are  kept  silent  because  mediums  of 
publication  at  present  available  would  cost  them  hundreds  of  pounds.  After 
publishing  their  criticisms  of  public  and  fashionable  superstitions,  they  would 
want  this  money  in  self-defence,  against  the  offended  conventionalism  of  the  day. 
No  one  can  advise  them,  therefore,  to  spend  it  beforehand,  and  expose  themselves 
defenceless  to  an  unscrupulous  and  powerful  foe. 

He  would  betray  gross  ignorance  who  should  pretend  to  lay  the  charge  of  this 
state  of  things  at  the  doors  of  publishers.  Besieged  by  impudent  authors  and 
bad  writers,  they  have  not  often  time  to  distinguish  the  deserving  and  the  good, 
nor  the  means  of  serving  one  half  if  they  do  discover  them.  The  whole  system 
needs  reforming — altogether.  So  far  as  any  portion  of  it  may  fall  into  our  ma- 
nagement, it  shall  be  placed  on  a  simpler,  more  certain,  and  satisfactory  footing. 

To  cite  but  one  vexatious  instance  of  the  present  processes  of  getting  a  book 
published.  An  author  carries  his  MS.  to  a  publisher.  Perhaps,  after  six  months' 
anxious  calling  and  painful  solicitation,  he  gets  his  MS.  back  again — probably 
unread.  He  then  tries  another  house,  who  serve  him  the  same.  He  repeats  this 
process  as  long  as  he  is  able,  or  as  long  as  he  can  bear  the  humiliation.  The 
history  of  the  Currer  Bells,  Ellis,  and  Acton,  lately  made  public,  illustrates  this 
matter  sufficiently.    Mortifying  as  are  such  cases,  they  admit  of  no  eflective  com- 
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plaint  on  the  present  plan  of  doing  literary  business.  A  publisher  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  an  accomplished  critical  reader,  at  a  great  expense,  to  read  the 
lucubrations  of  every  writer  who  chooses  to  leave  them  on  his  desk.  But  if  a  pub- 
lishing house,  keeping  a  well-informed  and  competent  literary  reader,  were  to  say 
to  writers.  We  will  undertake  to  examine  your  work,  if  you  wish  it — charging  you 
one,  two,  or  more  guineas,  according  to  the  quantity  of  pages  we  have  to  read  and 
the  intelligibility  of  the  writing,  and  according  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  you 
give  us  to  form  the  opinion  you  require.  By  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  an 
author  would  be  able  to  command  opinions  of  the  greatest  value  to  him,  which  he 
has  no  right  to  expect  gratuitously;  and  thus  he  would  be  saved  from  humiliation 
above  all  price,  and  from  delays  beyond  all  human  patience.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  issue  of  examination  should  be  in  favour  of  the  work,  the  organisation  I  have 
supposed  being  extensive  enough  to  defray  the  first  outlay,  publication  might  be 
proceeded  with  at  once,  guaranteeing  the  author  the  fullest  proceeds  that  the  con- 
ditions of  publication  admitted. 

On  this  head,  however,  as  on  others  of  detail,  I  am  designedly  brief.  The  main 
purpose  of  my  letter  is,  as  you  will  see — to  explain  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
publishing  power  such  as  shall  enable  us  to  help  all  to  speak  who  on  our  side  have 
something  worth  hearing  to  say,  and  to  give  to  opinion  that  tone  which  cannot  be 
given  in  the  present  desultory  and  unorganised  modes  of  influencing  it. 

Yours  in  truth  and  respect, 

George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

ROCHDALE     QUERIES. 


Mr.  Kenredy,  of  Rochdale,  writes  again,  wishing  answers  to  the  remainder  of  his 
questions.  The  answers  we  gave  invalidated  some  of  the  succeeding  ones.  If 
Mr.  Kennedy  fails  to  distinguish  this,  our  replies  must  fail  to  be  of  service  to  him. 
Mr.  K.  must  look  to  this,  or  we  can  take  no  interest  in  the  matter.  He  states 
that  I  said  in  my  Rochdale  lecture  that  'Matter  was  intelligent.'  I  think  Mr. 
Kennedy  must  be  mistaken.  I  never  remember  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
that  unqualified  fact.  G.  J.  H. 

CURRENT    DISCUSSIONS. 


In  the  last  number  o?  the  Christian  Socialist  we  see  it  announced  that  Mr.  J.  M. 
Ludlow  has  been  appointed  to  lecture  at  the  next  Conversazione  of  the  Society 
(Wednesday  the  12th  of  February),  on  *  Christian  Socialism  and  its  Opponents — 
the  Reasoner,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  Eclectic'  Should  this  lecture  be 
made  public,  we  probably  shall  have  to  notice  it.  We  have  received  a  rather  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  respecting  our  *  Appeal  to  the  Promoters  of  Christian 
Socialism.'  The  last  number  of  the  Christian  Socialist  contains  a  vigorous  reply 
to  the  Reasoner,  by  Parson  l^ot,  which  will  require  a  rejoinder  from  us.  Next 
week  we  hope  to  give  Mr.  Jones's  letter,  and  probably  an  explanation  therewith, 
as  this  communication  is  the  strangest  we  have  received  from  that  gentleman.  A 
further  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Norwich,  is  to  hand.  The  Liverpool 
Journal  has  published  an  article  on  'Ultra  Literature,'  from  which  we  shall  quote 
next  week.  Two  other  papers  are  in  progress — one  on  '  A  Library  of  all  Churches,' 
and  one  on  *  Organisation,'  intended  to  complete  the  development  began  in  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  this  week — not  as  parts  of  that  plan,  but  as  Nos.  2  and  3 
of  the  series  of  proposals,  of  which  the  letter  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  No.  1. 
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Mr.  Cobden  on  the  Sepaeation  or  Religion  from  Politics. — If  we  may 
believe  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  in  what  he  told  us  at  a  very  large  assembly,  every 
political,  social,  fiscal,  or  reformatory  question  must  be  suspended  until  this  one 
great  question  be  settled  by  the  House  of  Commons.  What  I  want  to  ask  is — '  Is 
this  a  question  that  can  be  settled  by  politicians?'  I  may  settle  it  in  my  own  mind 
as  a  Protestant,  and  as  a  Protestant  I  may  have  my  opinions.  But  I  want  to  ask> 
if  there  is  any  reason  why  religious  questions  should  not  be  removed  out  of  the 
domain  of  politics,  the  same  as  in  the  United  States  of  America?  I  am  told  the 
reason  is  that  we  have  a  State-church  in  England.  Well,  but  does  a  State-church 
render  the  people  of  this  country  less  able  to  protect  themselves,  by  their  own 
unaided  judgment,  knowledge,  and  sound  sense,  from  aggression?  Are  the  people 
less  able  to  protect  themselves  against  error  because  they  have  a  State-church? 
Will  that  be  the  confession  ?  No.  But  the  State-church  has  been  made  the 
obstacle,  or  attempted  to  be  made  the  obstacle,  in  every  parish  to  the  promotion  of 
the  same  liberality  that  exists  in  America,  and  against  every  proposal  with  regard 
to  liberty,  whether  civil,  religious,  or  commercial.  I  do  not  stand  here  as  the 
advocate  or  the  partisan  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  As  a  politician  I  do  not 
presume  to  offer  my  opinions  on  the  faith  of  any  man.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  am  no  friend  to  the  organisation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  It  is  too  sub- 
duing to  the  intellect,  and  too  centralising  for  me.  But  at  the  same  time,  let  the 
Roman  Catholics  living  in  England  judge  for  themselves,  not  only  of  their  own 
faith  and  motives,  but  of  the  mode  in  which  they  have  looked  up  to  the  organisation 
that  will  follow  religious  teaching.  We  shall  be  told,  pretty  often  no  doubt,  that 
unless  Government  interferes,  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the  Queen  of 
England  will  be  invaded  by  the  Pope — not  by  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  is  a  British  subject ;  he  cannot  invade  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  with- 
out being  guilty  of  high  treason ;  and  if  he  is  so  guilty  let  him  be  tried  by  law. 
But  what  prerogative  has  been  invaded  by  the  Pope?  Not  the  temporal  prerogative. 
Why,  the  Pope  has  at  this  moment  in  his  army  a  few  thousand  French  and  Austrian 
troops;  and  1  have  it  on  the  best  authority,  that  if  these  troops  were  removed 
dire  would  be  the  dismay  and  speedy  the  flight  of  the  whole  body — Pope  and 
Cardinals.  It  is  not,  then,  the  army  of  the  Pope  that  is  to  threaten  the  tempora- 
lities of  the  Crown.  Are  the  temporal  prerogatives  threatened  by  sea  ?  You  may 
have  a  list  of  the  entire  naval  force  of  the  Pope — it  amounts  to  two  gun-brigs  and 
a  schooner.  Put  one  quarter  of  an  effective  service  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  it 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  guard  the  whole  island  against  it.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Queen  is  to  be  perilled.  Now,  are  we,  as 
politicians  who  are  called  upon  to  vote  money  for  ordnance,  and  for  shot,  and  shell, 
to  meet  and  repel  the  aggressive  enemy  that  meets  us  with  similar  weapons — are 
we  to  forge  the  spiritual  artillery  with  which  we  are  to  meet  this  aggression?  If 
we  are,  I  beg  you  to  consider  how  capitally  we  are  suited  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  that  purpose.  Admitting,  if  you  please,  that  we  are  the  great  majority  of  us 
eminent  for  our  piety, how  are  we  constituted?  Are  we  all  Churchmen,  owning  to 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Queen  ?  Why,  about  forty  or  fifty  of  us  are  Roman 
Catholics;  and  mark  me,  you  will  have  a  great  many  more  Roman  Catholics 
returned  from  Ireland  at  the  next  election.  We  have  an  Independent  or  two, 
we  have  three  or  four  Unitarians,  and  we  have  a  Quaker  I  am  happy  to  say,  and  I 
wish  we  had  a  good  many  more ;  and  we  have  the  prospect  of  having  a  Jew.  Now, 
is  not  that  a  very  nice  body  of  men  to  uphold  the  Queen's  supremacy  as  head  of 
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England's  Church?  If  you  wanted  to  give  us  a  task  in  the  House  which  should 
last  till  Doomsday,  then  give  us  the  task  of  settling  the  question  of  Papal  aggression' 
I  say,  give  it  to  the  politicians  to  settle  if  you  want  it  never  to  be  settled  at  all. 
To  their  honour  be  it  said,  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  last 
sixty  years  were  so  far  in  advance  of  the  latent  bigotry  existing  in  the  country,  that 
they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  fame,  they  were  willing  to  forego  place,  patronage, 
everything  which  statesmen  and  politicians  hold  most  dear,  rather  than  lend  them- 
selves to  the  continuance  of  a  system  which,  I  very  much  fear,  there  are  men  in 
the  Cabinet  who  owe  all  their  distinction  in  public  life  to  having  been  identified 
with  the  principles  of  toleration  to  which  we  are  constantly  more  and  more  pro- 
gressing, who  are  now  ready  to  sully  their  fair  fame,  and  belie,  I  had  almost  said, 
the  whole  of  their  past  political  career  on  entering  into  the  political  season  of  1851. 
■^-Nonconformist,  January  29. 

Dissenting  Liberality. — At  a  tea-party  at  Burslem,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  to  present  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Schofield,  Independent  Minister,  with  a  purse  of 
fifty  sovereigns,  after  a  ministry  of  seventeen  years — one  of  the  speakers,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chambers,  of  Newcastle,  alluded  to  some  of  the  reasons  which  had  prevented 
himself,  and  most  of  his  brother  ministers  present,  from  taking  part  in  the  move- 
ment against  Papal  aggression.  Concurring  in  the  sentiment  of  Milton,  *  Let 
truth  and  falsehood  grapple,'  he  was  fearless  of  the  result,  whether  in  relation  to 
Popish  superstition  or  the  Rationalistic  creed  which  so  much  prevailed  in  this 
age. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Middlewich,  dwelt  upon  the  value  to  society  of 
the  services  of  the  Dissenting  minister,  together  with  the  man  of  letters  and  the 
schoolmaster,  none  of  whom  as  yet  occupied  that  position  which  was  their  due, 
and  which  would  yet  be  adjudged  to  them.  He  especially  dwelt  upon  the  value 
of  the  Dissenting  minister  as  not  being  appreciated,  pointing  out  in  what  respects 
— more  particularly  as  the  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  promoter  of 
education,  and  a  valuable  contributor  to  theological  literature  j  concluding  by  ex- 
pressing his  belief  that  an  age  was  drawing  nigh  which  would  be  characterised  by 
a  regard  to  right  before  r/iight,  and  which  would  be  the  age  of  charity  to  all  and 
among  all — resulting  in  a  great  league  of  brotherhood  among  men  such  as  had  not 
yet  existed,  and  which  the  Dissenting  minister  would  do  much  to  contribute  to, 
with  such  co-operation  from  his  people  as  had  been  exhibited  in  the  spirit  of  that 
evening's  proceedings. — Staffordshire  Advertiser^  January  25,  1851.  [We  shall  be 
glad  to  find  Dissenters  taking  this  part. — Ed.] 

Pray  for  Rain. — On  the  other  hand,  if  once  admitted,  it  seems  the  obvious 
and  most  legitimate  consequence,  that  they  shall  be  extended  from  the  physical  to 
the  moral  world  ;  and  that  human  events,  the  formation  of  r.fcar^cter,  the  growth 
of  nations,  the  course  of  history,  shall  be  regarded  as  matters  in  the  direction  of 
which  God  has  no  personal  and  astive  concern ;  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  in- 
fluence by  prayer,  or  other  impetration,  without  ignorant  superstition ;  and  which 
are  the  direct  and  (as  one  may  say)  passive  results  of  that  human  character  which 
God  has  impressed,  once  for  all,  at  the  beginning.  Is  this  a  result  for  which  re- 
spectable and  worthy  Englishmen  are  prepared  ?  And  if  not,  may  it  not  be 
worthy  a  thought  whether  the  old-fashioned  Catholic  position,  the  prayers  lor 
rain  and  for  fine  weather,  the  deprecation  of  God's  wrath  during  thunder,  the  re- 
garding the  cholera  and  other  pestilences  as  messengers  of  God's  wrath,  may  not 
be  the  safer  and  truer  alternative  to  fall  back  upon  ? — Dublin  Review. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CONSCIENCE  AND  THE  IMMORTALITY 

OF  THE  SOUL. 


BY  UNDECIMUS. 


Individual  instances  will  prove  to 
every  inquiring  mind  how  natural  it  is 
for  man  to  form  an  extravagantly  ex- 
alted idea  of  his  intellectual  endowments, 
and  of  the  position  and  importance  of 
his  race  in  the  universe.  In  a  rude  and 
uncivilised  age  man  believes  that  every 
earthly  and  celesti?!  object,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  were  created  by 
the  supreme  God  solely  for  the  use  and 
delectation  of  the  human  race,  and  he 
imagines  a  long  list  of  deities  who  only 
exist  to  preside  over  and  regulate  his 
passions,  his  virtues,  and  his  crimes, 
and  who  interest  themselves  in  the  for- 
tunes of  nations,  and  the  ambitious  ca- 
reer of  a  few  mortal  favourites.  This 
human  pride,  and  a  natural  but  unthink- 
ing horror  of  extinction  after  death,  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  invention 
and  the  ready  and  almost  universal 
adoption  as  a  divinely  revealed  truth,  of 
the  beautiful  and  captivating  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Pride, 
dread  of  death,  and  admiration  of  illus- 
trious and  unfrequent  examples  of  intel- 
lect and  virtue,  have  taught  man  to  boast 
of  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  living 
soul  distinct  from  the  body,  to  place 
himself  at  the  immeasurable  height 
above  all  other  animated  beings,  con- 
signing them  without  compunction  to  a 
real  mortality  which  he  indignantly  re- 
pudiates and  spurns  for  himself. 

Intelligence  in  the  animal  kingdom  is 
always  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
more  complex  structure,  and  the  size 
and  weight  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
body.  Every  argument  which  asserts 
the  immateriality  of  memory  or  rea- 
son, tends  to  nothing  unless  the  dog,  the 
elephant,  and  many  other  animals,  are 
also  admitted  to  immortality,  for  they 
undoubtedly  possess  memory  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  reasoning  powers,  with 
many  of  the  passions  and  sentiments 
which  are  dependent  upon  reason  and 


memory,  such  as  affection,  gratitude? 
and  revenge. 

Conscience,  so  often  adduced  as  a  clear 
proof  of  God's  hand,  of  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  man,  is  entirely  the  result  of 
early  associations  and  education.  Al- 
though every  human  being  has  undoubt- 
edly a  natural  disposition,  and  a  limit 
to  its  powers  of  reason  and  judgment, 
yet  these  can  be  modified,  strengthened, 
and  deformed  in  every  conceivable  way 
by  its  early  instructors,  .who,  during  the 
years  of  childhood,  are  employed  every 
day,  every  moment,  in  fixing  the  pro- 
pensities of  the  growing  mind,  supply- 
ing motives  and  desires,  and  building  up 
the  conscience.  Their  task  is  indeed  an 
awful  one.  The  mind  of  the  child  of 
four  or  five  years  of  age  is  susceptible 
of  the  slightest  impression;  it  appears 
like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor 
— it  may  be  moulded  into  almost  any 
form,  and  these  forms  may  even  be  fre- 
quently varied  if  time  is  not  allowed  to 
dry  and  fix  them.  Reason  is  the  quality 
of  the  mind,  which  is  the  slowest  in  its 
development :  the  child's  will  must  be 
fashioned,  controlled,  and  directed,  not 
by  its  own  imperfect  reason,  but  by  the 
reason  of  its  guardians. 

Conscience  is  the  result  of  education, 
and  morality  has  its  origin  in  human 
reason,  which  has  agreed  on  certain 
deeds  being  virtues  because  they  are 
beneficial,  and  on  others  being  crimes 
because  they  are  injurious  to  society. 
Differences  in  climates  and  in  the  state 
of  civilisation  have  caused,  and  even  in 
some  cases  rendered  reasonable  and  ne- 
cessary, striking  variations  in  social 
customs  and  the  rules  of  morality. 
With  the  progress  of  reason  and  civili- 
sation morality  has  improved  among  us, 
while  among  other  nations  in  a  lower 
state  the  most  revolting  crimes  and  the 
most  disgusting  customs  have  been,  and 
are,  regarded  as  innocent  and  praise- 
worthy, solely  from  the  force  of  early 
associations  and  education,  and  from  the 
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Pmall  influence  that  reason  has  obtained 
in  fixing  their  rules  of  action.  As  rea- 
son is  the  last  quality  developed  in  the 
minds  of  children,  so  it  is  the  slowest  in 
its  operations  upon  the  minds  of  nations. 

The  Arab  Mussulman  considers  re- 
venge as  the  most  sacred  of  obligations 
— pursues  the  murderer  of  his  friend, 
the  defiler  of  his  wife,  and  even  the  per- 
petrator of  a  much  less  important  in- 
jury, with  the  greatest  energy  and  per- 
severance ;  and  doubtless  feels  his  con- 
science relieved  from  a  great  weight 
when  at  last  he  wipes  from  his  spear- 
point  the  lifeblood  of  his  mortal  foe : 
and  were  this  holy  duty  omitted  by  him 
through  cowardice,  indolence,  or  pity, 
the  punishment  of  his  oflFended  con- 
science would  quite  equal  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian homicide.  We  have  an  instance  in 
the  Syrian  assassins  of  the  era  of  the 
Crusades,  and  one  of  our  own  times  in 
the  Indian  Thugs,  of  bands  of  human 
beings  who  look  upon  treacherous  assas- 
sinations as  a  lawful  and  religious  em- 
ployment. Were  Bonner,  Cranmer,  or 
Calvin,  conscience-stricken  when  they 
assisted  in  banging  or  burning  those 
whom  they  called  heretics  ?  or  John 
Knox  when  he  *  spoke  merrily'  with  the 
murderers  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  ?  I  be- 
lieve not. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  London 
thief  is  at  all  troubled  by  his  conscience 
when  returning  to  his  employer's  house 
at  night  with  his  booty  of  handkerchiefs 
and  pocket-books  ?  Certainly  not ;  he 
has  been  taught  since  he  was  able  to 
walk  to  consider  thieving  as  the  most 
independent  and  honourable  of  profes- 
sions, and  to  look  upon  the  police,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  honest  portion  of 
society,  as  his  natural  enemies  and  vic- 
tims. One  of  his  associates,  who  has 
not  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the 
trade,  but  who  has  fallen  into  bad 
courses  rather  later  in  life,  will  not  be 
able  to  shake  off  the  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  by  the  imperfect  instruc- 
tion which  he  received  in  his  youth,  and 
will  occasionally  be  severely  troubled 
by  that  moral  sense  which  his  more  ac- 
complished comrade  does  not  possess. 

How  can  we  reconcile  all  these  con- 
tradictions ?  Can  any  reasonable  per- 
son maintain  that  all  these  classes  of 
men  originally  received  in  their  minds 
the  same  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
wrong?  Why  should  we  adopt  any 
such  notion,  contradicted  as  it  is  by 


every  fact  that  bears  on  the  subject, 
when  we  can  so  easily  trace  the  actions 
of  these  men  to  the  varied  circumstances 
of  their  youth,  and  their  general  and  re- 
ligious educations? 

Will  any  one  attempt  to  deny  that 
the  soul  grows  with  the  body,  and  that 
the  healthy  growth  of  the  human  intel- 
lect always  depends  upon  the  healthy 
state  of  the  material  organs  ?  Expe- 
rienced teachers  are  always  gladdened 
with  the  appearance  of  well  grown, 
healthy  children,  as  a  promise  that  their 
labours  will  be  less  difficult,  more  suc- 
cessful, and  more  lasting.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  a 
powerful  and  healthy  intellect  exists  in 
a  fragile  and  diseased  body;  but  these 
instances  rather  serve  to  strengthen  my 
argument,  for  the  brain,  the  organ  of 
intellect,  will  in  all  these  instances  be 
found  in  the  best  condition,  and  unaf- 
fected by  the  weakness  or  disease  of  the 
remainder  of  the  body. 

How  easily  can  we  trace  through 
every  age,  in  every  occurrence  and  ac- 
cident of  life,  the  influence  that  the 
body  exercises  and  maintains  over  the 
intellect  and  the  desires.  During 
disease  we  see  the  cheerful,  sensible 
man  become  peevish,  passionate,  ridicuf 
lously  fretful ;  he  cannot  apply  his  rea- 
soning faculties,  and  at  last  he  perhaps 
becomes  delirious,  his  tongue  babbles 
some  incoherent  nonsense,  he  recognises 
none  of  his  most  familiar  friends,  and 
all  his  gestures  betray  a  total  want  of 
reason.  Where  is  the  immortal,  imma- 
terial spirit  ?  Can  an  immaterial  spirit 
be  affected  ?  can  its  powers  be  destroyed 
by  the  defects  and  accidents  of  the 
gross  material  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
body  ?  Where  is  the  immaterial  spirit 
of  the  maniac  or  the  idiot  from  birth  ? 
Can  the  juice  of  the  grape,  when  received 
into  the  stomach,  banish  from  the  man 
the  immaterial  intellect,  or  change  his 
immaterial  reason  and  judgment  into 
folly  and  brutish  forgetfulness  ? 

But  what  is  the  simple  matter  of  fact 
in  all  these  cases,  abai^oning  all  con- 
jecture ?  In  madness,  in  idiocy  and 
drunkenness,  the  organs  of  intellect  are 
diseased;  in  every  case  of  mental  de- 
rangement the  skilful  anatomist  can 
point  out  the  exact  morbid  spot  in  the 
brain — and  frequently  his  experience 
will  enable  him,  before  dissection,  to  in- 
dicate to  what  extent  and  in  what  direc- 
tion the  disorganisation  of  the  brain  has 
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proceeded.  No  one  can  explain,  or  can 
make  a  reasonable  attempt  to  explain, 
how  the  defects  of  the  bodily  organs 
can  affect  an  immortal, immaterial  spirit, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  a 
separate  and  independent  existence. 

"When  the  period  of  vigorous  man- 
hood begins  to  glide  away,  and  the 
season  of  old  age  approaches,  the  senses 
become  dulled,  the  step  falters,  and 
man's  whole  deportment  portends  in- 
evitable decay.  In  a  few  years  the 
piercing  sight,  the  quick  ear,  the  deep- 
toned  voice  have  gradually  become 
weakened  or  lost ;  the  boiling  blood  and 
hot  passion  of  youth  have  given  way  to 
a  stagnant  and  tideless  circulation,  and 
the  active  mind,  the  ready  counsel,  the 
wise  reflection  have  passed  away,  for 
judgment  and  memory  have  failed.  The 
last  years  of  existence,  though  not  devoid 
of  tranquil  enjoyment,  are  in  most  cases 
passed  in  a  state  of  bodily  and  mental 
infirmity. 

All  the  striking  phenomena,  and  they 
are  many,  that  can  be  adduced  on  the 
other  side  to  prove  the  dependence  of 
the  body  on  the  mind — in  the  other 
words,  the  ruling  influence  that  the 
organs  of  intellect  have  over  the  remain- 
der of  the  body — only  serve  to  strengthen 
my  proofs  of  their  intimate  and  insepa- 
rable connection.  During  life  we  know 
that  the  body  grows  and  changes  without 
entirely  losing  its  distinctive  form  and 
peculiarities,  and  we  know  that  step  by 
step  with  it  the  mind  grows  and  changes 
without  losing  its  character  or  identity ; 
but  mind  has  no  perceivable  or  demon- 
strable existence  independent  of  matter. 

When  we  trace  the  progress  of  man 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  when  we 
watch  the  gradual  development  of  his 
intellect  from  the  nothing  of  the  infant 
to  the  vigorous  maturity  of  manhood, 
and  its  gradual  decay  during  old  age; 
when  we  find  it  to  be  in  youth  and  in 
the  prime  of  life,  in  health  and  in  sick- 
ness, ever  sympathetic  with  the  body ; 
when  we  find  that  the  soul  grows,  lives, 
suffers,  and  decays  with  the  body,  what 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  carry 
the  analogy  a  step  farther,  and  to  con- 
clude that  what  we  see  is  true,  and  that 
it  also  dies  with  the  body  ?  The  intel- 
lect is  a  function  of  the  brain,  and  we 
may  leave  it  to  future  philosophical  in- 
quiry to  explain,  as  far  as  may  be  pos- 
sible, how  the  wondrous  mechanism  per- 
forms its  glorious  work. 


I  know  well  what  an  animated  tirade, 
what  a  burst  of  indignant  eloquence  may 
be  made  against  the  base  and  grovelling 
minds  of  those  who  thus  attempt  to  re- 
duce mankind  to  the  level  of  the  beasts, 
and  so  on  :  but  what  is  the  use  of  your 
beautiful  enchanting  doctrine  if  it  be 
not  true  ?  How  much  worse  than  useless 
is  it  if  by  its  long  train  of  artificial  feel- 
ings, motives,  and  terrors,  it  leads  to 
false  practice  and  neglect  of  true  human 
interests.  Let  man  study  this  world 
and  this  life,  and  not  speculate  on  Houris 
or  lakep  of  brimstone. 

Metaphysicians  have  been  led  into  the 
most  preposterous  absurdities,  even  into 
denying  the  existence  of  matter — into 
resolving  the  entire  external  world  into 
their  own  consciousness,  into  Ego  ;  and 
they  will  ever  be  led  into  more  intricate 
mazes  of  doubt  and  darkness,  until  men 
learn  to  have  faith  and  patience ;  faith 
not  in  supernatural  hypotheses,  but  faith 
in  inevitable  and  obvious  facts — and  pa- 
tience to  wait  for  the  philosophical  ex- 
planation of  these  facts,  without  vainly 
attempting  to  cut  impracticable  knots 
which  time  and  labour  alone  can  unravel. 

But,  says  a  Christian,  are  yon  prepared 
then  to  say  that  dull,  inert  matter  can 
think?  Dull,  inert  matter!  Do  you 
know  what  matter  is  ?  Is  light  matter 
or  is  it  spirit  ?  Is  the  electro-magnetic 
fluid  matter  ?  Is  it  spirit  ?  Is  it  a  God  ? 
What  is  organic  life  ?  what  causes  it  ? 
What  is  the  real  difference  between  or- 
ganised and  inorganic  matter?  Have 
plants  sensations?  Who  will  dare  to 
rule  that  they  have  not  ?  The  snowdrop 
closes  its  petals  when  a  shower  is  im- 
pending, while  its  sister,  snugly  shel- 
tered beneath  a  thick  bush,  or  by  a  bank, 
still  keeps  them  expanded.  Go,  man, 
observe  nature  more  closely ;  wherever 
there  is  life  there  is  intellect.  Again  I 
say,  nature  is  infinite,  nature  is  eternal, 
but  nought  that  is  definite  is  immortal. 
The  Christian  will  turn  with  disgust  from 
such  a  thought.  Die  like  dogs,  forsooth ! 
Bu|i  what  if  your  imaginary  belief  in  a 
future  state  makes  you  live  like  dogs  ?  a 
few  of  you  growling  in  your  mangers 
over  vast  accumulations  of  wealth  which 
neither  you  nor  your  young  require, 
and  occupying  land,  which  you  will 
neither  cultivate  yourselves  nor  let  any 
one  else  cultivate,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  possession,  of  proud  and  greedy  con- 
templation. While  the  many,  toiling 
wearily  and  hopelessly  throughout  the 
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livelong  day,  can  hardly  gain  the  daily 
coarse  repast,  are  denied  all  access  to  the 
land,  a  share  in  which  is  the  birthright  of 
every  human  being,  and  can  make  no  pro- 
vision against  sickness  and  old  age.  '  The 
poor  shall  never  cease  from  the  land,  saith 
the  Lord,'  and  Christians  piously  believe 
it,  and  perform  even  in  this  life  the  drama 
of  life  after  death  :  the  chosen  few  in  eter- 
nal bliss,  the  sinful  masses  in  everlasting 
misery.  If  rationalism  does  not  offer  to 
its  adherents  the  chance  of  an  eternity  of 
perfect  happiness  for  a  few,  still  it  does 
not  consign  the  many  to  endless  fiery 
punishments.  Religion  may  teach  men  to 
die,  though  I  believe  it  rather  teaches  them 
to  dread  death — but  rationalism  teaches 
them  to  live.  It  is  silent  where  nothing 
is  known,  and  where  error  and  presumption 
lead  to  fear,  folly,  and  sluggishness.  It 
teaches  that  this  life  is  no  state  of  proba- 
tion, but  a  real  existence,  to  be  passed 
boldly,  honestly,  and  wisely,  without  refe- 
rence to  an  imaginary  future  after  death. 
It  may  safely  be  said,  without  abandoning 
prudence  and  foresight,  that,  at  every  mo- 
ment of  our  existence,  if  we  walk  straight- 
forward, and  act  well  the  immediate  pre- 
sent, the  future  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Let  us  try  to  improve  this  life,  and  not  to 
prove  a  life  after  death.  Bo  not  fear  the 
consequences  of  a  true  thing— do  not  let 
any  preconceived  notions  make  you  gaze 
with  doubt  and  terror  along  the  dark  path 
of  future  practice  to  which  an  untried 
principle  is  tending.  You  are  no  prophet, 
none  of  us  are  prophets  ;  but  let  us  be  well 
assured  that  no  bad  consequence  will  arise 
from  truth,  or  from  any  approximation  to 
truth,  and  no  good  will  arise  from  submis- 
sion to  falsehood.  Try  a  doctrine  whether 
it  be  true  or  not,  but  when  you  have  found 
it  to  appear  true,  do  not  draw  back  from 
the  investigation  from  alarm  as  to  where  it 
will  lead  you.  There  is  no  danger  in 
truth,  there  is  no  safety  in  falsehood,  not 
even  for  women  and  children. 

But  atheism  is  cold  and  benumbing  ;  it 
kills  man's  lofty  aspirations,  and  drags 
him  down  to  earth!  Man's  physical  strength 
is  limited  and  may  be  exhausted  ;  the 
mental  powers  of  any  man  may  be  tempo- 
rarily overworked  and  rendered  useless  by 
intense  exertion  ;  every  man  has  only  a 
certain  amount  of  passionate,  sympathetic, 
or  affectionate  energy,  and  these  feelings 
and  afifections  may,  by  superstition  or  other 
false  system  of  culture,  be  diverted  into 
artificial,  unnatural,  and  worthless  chan- 
nels. If  a  man  habitually  expends  his 
sympathetic  energy  in  weeping  over  a  cru- 
cifix, kissing  saints'  relics,  yearning  after 
the  love  of  Jesus,  bemoaning  his  hardness 


of  heart,  praying  for  grace  and  holiness, 
and  the  like,  instead  of  expending  it  in  the 
animation  of  earnest  and  true  labours  of 
love  and  progress,  of  course  in  time  all 
earthly  matters  will,  to  his  perverted  and 
distorted  mind,  appear  base  and  contempt- 
ible in  comparison  with  the  things  of  God. 
The  Catholic  or  the  Methodist  who  ex- 
cites himself  to  extatic  rapture  or  agony, 
during  his  retreat  or  his  revival,  who 
gloats  over  his  meditations  on  the  bliss  of 
heaven  or  the  horrors  of  hell,  can  have  but 
little  sympathy  left  for  the  material  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race,  and  will  have 
nought  but  malignity  in  his  heart  towards 
all  those  who  look  with  indifference  or 
aversion  on  those  doctrines  and  those  prac- 
tices in  which  he  places  all  his  hope,  and 
which  he  believes  to  be  of  more  import- 
ance than  anything  that  the  earth  can  af- 
ford. '  For  what  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ?'  And  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  superstitious  influ- 
ence will  this  contempt  of  worldly  and 
human  progress  pervade  the  human  mind  ; 
and  while  religious  prejudices  still  linger 
around  us  atheism,  or  devotion  to  humanity, 
reality,  and  truth,  will  appear  cold,  cruel, 
and  benumbing,  because  it  will  not  be  un- 
derstood. But  man  must  learn  to  love 
truth  as  truth,  and  not  to  doubt  that  from 
truth  will  spring  happiness  and  beauty  and 
glory.  The  progress  of  any  truth  ensures 
the  progress  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

Unreasoning  Robert  Southey,  in  the 
midst  of  his  Tory  fears  and  prejudices, 
said,  with  the  instinctive  judgment  of  a 
generous-hearted  poet,  '  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  a  gradual  improvement  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  has  been  going  on 
from  its  commencement,  and  will  continue, 
till  the  human  race  shall  attain  all  the  per- 
fection of  which  it  is  capable  in  this  mortal 
state.'  Yes  ;  the  progress  of  improvement 
will  still  proceed  onwards  :  men  are  not  as 
wise,  not  as  pure,  not  as  good,  not  as 
happy  as  they  are  capable  of  being.  Eu- 
rope has  been  marching  on  ever  since  we 
have  any  record  —  each  generation  ad- 
vancing, and  sometimes,  but  only  in  locali- 
ties, apparently  retrograding.  The  inven- 
tion of  printing  rendered  progress  more 
rapid  and  retrogression  impossible.  What- 
ever share  the  Christian  religion  may  have 
taken  in  the  work  of  civilisation  was 
finished  long  ago,  and  will  not  be  disputed 
here.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  called  a 
symptom  or  a  cause  of  progress  is  unim- 
portant— its  errand  is  done  ;  and  in  this 
age  of  facts,  of  record,  of  inquiry  and  de- 
monstration, less  good  and  more  harm  must 
emanate  every  day  from  its  false,  erroneous 
laws  and  rules  of  conduct. 
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Prom  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Ratiooalisation  of  Theology. 


A  CATHOLIC  ORGAN  REASONING  ON  A  MIRACLE. 


Sib, — The  following  extraordinary  article  from  the  Catlwlic  Standard,  of  Jan. 
18,  1851,  on  the  *  Miracle  at  St.  Saturnin.'  has  great  interest  in  Its  tone  and  its 
example.  If  the  editor  would  but  apply  the  same  acuteness  of  analysis  to  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible,  and  extend  the  same  good  sense,  as  respects  caution,  in  ac- 
cepting wonders  attributed  to  supernatural  agency,  he  would  be  able  to  enlighten 
his  Catholic  readers  in  a  very  striking  manner.  The  italics  in  the  first  and  third 
paragraphs  of  the  quotation  are  my  own  : —  A.  H. 

1.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  marvel  with  many  of  our  correspondents,  that,  as 
Catholic  journalists,  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the  miracle  at  St.  Saturnin 
against  the  blasphemous  and  ridiculous  attacks  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 
We  beg,  however,  to  assure  our  readers  that  this  seeming  neglect  arises  not  from 
a  designed  indifference  about  ascertaining,  as  far  as  needs  be,  the  varacity  or  false- 
hood of  such  reputed  miraculous  wonders,  but  is  rather  the  consequence  of  a  large 
amount  of  idiosyncratic  caution,  which  renders  us  extremely  chary  ere  we  place 
any  faith  at  all  in  the  first  announcement  of  signs  and  wonders  attributed  to  super- 
natural agency.  We  are  close  observers  of  passing  events;  slow  indeed  to  judg- 
ment ;  most  fearful  of  jumping,  without  sufficient  warrant,  at  conclusions;  but  by 
no  means  timid  of  speech,  when  authority  or  evidence  justifies  our  expressing  an 
opinion.  We  are  also  too  sincerely  attached  to  the  truths  of  faith,  and  too  jealous 
of  the  miracles  of  revelation,  to  think  for  a  moment  of  enrolling  in  the  same  cata- 
logue of  revealed  miracles  an  occurrence  true  or  false,  which  has  so  little  claim  to 
our  belief  as  the  reported  miracles  at  St.  Saturnin. 

2.  We  know,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  a  modern  miracle,  whether  substan- 
tiated or  not,  can,  in  no  way,  affect  the  sound  principles  of  Catholic  faith  and 
morality.  We  know  also  that  no  wondrous  work  performed  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  even  though  backed  by  the  judicatory  sentence  of  a  Prelate,  or  of  a  synod 
of  Prelates,  or  of  the  Pope  himself,  can  have  any  other  than  a  human  authority^ 
or  deserve  any  specifically  different  credit  than  that  attached  to  any  other  profane 
or  sacred  history.  In  one  word,  we  know  how  cautious,  in  the  extreme,  the  church 
has  ever  been  ere  she  gives  the  weight  of  her  authority  to  any  new  miracle.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  in  the  25th  session,  de  Veneratione  Sanctorum  et  iraaginum,  gives 
strict  charge  to  the  pastors  of  the  church  to  be  watchful  in  removing  all  super- 
stitions and  abuses.  *If  any  abuses  have  crept  into  these  holy  and  wholesome 
observations,  the  synod  most  earnestly  desires  that  they  should  be  wholly  abol- 
ished,' and  that  all  possible  abuses  may  be  the  more  surely  removed,  and  her  in- 
junctions the  more  faithfully  observed,  the  holy  synod  decrees  '  that  no  new  mira- 
cles are  to  he  admitted  except  after  the  examination  and  approbation  of  the  bishop, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  has  found  anything  certain  in  them,  should  con^lt  with  di- 
vines and  other  pious  men,  and  then  do  what  he  shall  judge  agreeable  to  truth  and 
piety ;  and  if,  in  these  consultations,  any  grave  queistion  should  arise,  the  bishop, 
before  he  terminates  the  controversy,  should  wait  for  the  sentence  of  the  metro- 
politan and  his  provincial  bishops  assembled  in  provincial  council.' 

3.  This  prudent  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
our  evincing  a  great  reserve  in  hazarding  an  opinion  upon  any  miraculous  event, 
even  though  presented  before  us  under  the  strongest  guarantee  of  human  authority. 
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But  with  respect  to  the  reputed  miracle  at  St.  Saturain,  we  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  use  more  than  ordinary  caution.  For  the  arguments  and  facts  in  favour  of 
this  miracle  are  so  trifling  and  suspicious,  the  testimony  so  scanty,  and  the  efiects 
upon  the  popular  mind,  both  in  England  and  France,  so  very  uncertain  and  un- 
satisfactory, that  we  feel  disposed  rather  to  disbelieve  it  altogether,  as  a  delusion 
or  something  worse,  than  to  affix  to  it  the  sanction  of  our  expressed  conviction. 
In  defence  of  this  miracle  at  St.  Saturnin  we  have  as  yet,  in  reality,  no  more 
than  the  documentary  testimony  of  two  persons — viz.,  Mr.  Bontems,  the  Mayor  of 
St.  Saturnin,  and  M.  Grave,  the  sub-prefect  of  Apt.  M.  Grand,  the  cure  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  miracle  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  has  made  no  official  decla- 
ration. Monseigneur  the  Archbishop  of  Avignon,  who  is  reported  to  have  been 
an  eye-witness,  has  given  no  authorisation  for  its  publication.  Dr.  Clement 
and  Lawyer  Gay,  both  eye-witnesses,  and  both  pronounced  to  be  men  of  strong 
minds  without  being  blindly  over  credulous,  decline  publishing  their  opinions. 
Even  Dr.  Camille  Bernard,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Apt,  and  well  known  in  the 
scientific  world,  is  silent  5  and  yet  he  was  expressly  invited  by  the  Archbishop  and 
the  cure  to  investigate  scientifically  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  ascended  the  table  of  the  altar  and  examined  the  wound  with  the  light  of 
one  of  the  candles.  In  fact  we  have  not  a  single  voucher  for  the  truth  of  the  related 
facts  from  persons  of  acknowledged  strong  judgment,  beyond  the  above-named 
mayor  and  sub-prefect. 

4.  Nor  do  we  altogether  so  completely  relish  the  relation  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  appertaining  to  the  girl,  Rosette  Tamisier,  as  to  think  her  testimony,  in- 
nocent and  virtuous  and  pious  as  she  no  doubt  may  personally  be,  entitled  to  more 
credence  than  that  of  a  tete  exaltee.  In  the  first  place  she  is  stated,  when  being 
alone  in  the  chapel  with  one  of  her  friends,  to  have  seen,  and  touched,  and  kissed 
the  real  blood,  which  she  could  not  have  done  without  entering  into  the  sanctuary 
and  mounting  upon  the  platform  of  the  Holy  Altar !  In  the  next  place  she  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  her  conduct  had  been  calumniated,  and  that,  also,  of  a  priest, 
and  that  she  had  not  sought  for  reparation  from  God,  wishing  clearly  to  make  us 
believe,  that  this  miracle  was  wrought  by  God  in  vindication  of  her  innocency, 
and  of  that  of  the  priest  from  the  imputed  calumnies  !  "We  think  it  unnecessary 
to  comment  further  upon  these  two  facts. 

5.  In  making  these  observations  upon  the  miracle  at  St  Saturnin,  we  repeat 
that  we  are  not  setting  ourselves  up  in  judgment  upon  its  truth  or  falsehood.  All 
that  we  wish  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  is,  that  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  present  facts  of  the  case,  we  are  constrained  to  think,  not  only  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  our  concluding  its  truthfulness,  but  that  there 
are  very  cogent  reasons,  independently  of  the  absence  of  all  proper  authority,  to 
incline  us  to  reject  it  altogether  as  delusive. 

THE  REV.  MR.  WOODMAN'S  LECTURES  IN  LONDON. 


On  Monday  evening  the  Rev.  "W.  Woodman,  of  Kersley,  near  Bolton,  delivered 
a  lecture  0  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Chancery-lane,  London.  We  received 
many  requests  to  attend,  one  enclosing  a  ticket,  from  persons  signing  themselves 
'  Unbelievers,'  who,  if  they  were  so  in  our  sense,  ought  to  be  known  to  us,  and 
would  have  had  no  reason  to  have  written  anonymously.  Mr.  Woodman  professed 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God.  His  topics  were  the  nature  of  evidence— the 
influence  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  and  the  necessity  of  arguing  from  correct 
premises — evidence  of  the  existence  of  God :  I.  The  nature  of  cause  and  eflect 
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involves  a  supreme  cause  adequate  to  the  producing  of  all  the  effects  and  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  2.  The  general  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  a  God  in  the 
world.  3.  The  answer  to  the  question,  '  How  has  the  idea  of  a  God  been  ob- 
tained?'— Conjectures  of  infidel  writers  on  the  subject  shown  to  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact — man  not  born  with  the  knowledge  of  God — the  knowledge  of  God 
not  derivable  from  nature — digression  on  what  is  called  natural  religion,  showing 
in  what  its  fallacy  consists,  and  how  it  has  originated.  Priestcraft  no  argument 
against  the  existence  of  God — infidel  craft— objections  against  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  considered  and  shown  to  be  groundless. 

His  professed  demonstration  amounted  to  this — we  have  the  idea  of  God,  and 
therefore  God  exists,  as  unsatisfactory  a  Swedenborgian  dogma  as  ever  was  palmed 
off  as  a  '  demonstration.'  The  placard  said,  *  Questions  might  be  asked  the  lec- 
turer,' but  this  was  reduced  at  the  meeting  to  permission  to  persons  who  could 
not  understand  the  speaker  to  ask  for  explanations.  Argument  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  refused.  We  mention  this  that  our  friends  may  not  mistake  per- 
mission to  '  question'  to  imply  discussion. 

The  tone  of  the  lecturer  towards  freethinkers  was  respectful  and  fair.  Doubt, 
he  said,  was  a  proper  state  of  mind  in  some  cases,  where  evidence  appeared  to 
conflict,  and  he  thought  that  Materialist,  Infidel  or  Freethinker  was  as  proper 
a  name  as  Christian,  where  it  described  a  conscientious  state  of  belief.  It  was  a 
strange  contrast  with  this  language  to  hear  him  retail  stories  about  Richard  Car- 
lile  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  the  most  ungenerous  and  suspicious  character.  He  said 
that  some  Mr.Wilson,  whom  he  described  as  an  uneducated  man,  had  driven  Richard 
Carlile  out  of  Lancashire.  Mr.  Holyoake  denied  the  likelihood  of  this  story. 
Mr.  Carlile,  whom  nine  years  of  imprisonment  could  not  subdue,  whom  Castle- 
reagh  nor  Sidmouth  could  intimidate,  was  certainly  not  likely  to  be  exiled  by  an 
uneducated  Swedenborgian.  Next  Mr.  Woodman  recounted,  under  the  head 
*  Infidel  craft,'  how  this  same  redoubtable  Mr.  Wilson  has  proved  a  terror  to  Mrs- 
Martin,  which  ended  in  her  friends  in  Leeds  being  so  inspired  with  disgust  towards 
her  on  account  of  her  defeat,  that  they  absolutely  pushed  her  out  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Holyoake  refused  the  privilege  of  putting  any  questions,  unless  he  was  first 
allowed  to  rebut  the  allegations  against  this  lady  who  had  been  libelled,  and  who 
[owing  to  protracted  illness]  could  not  be  present.  This  was  conceded.  Mr. 
Holyoake  stated  that  when  lately  on  a  tour,  Mr.  Wilson  sent  two  deputations  to 
him  (in  Leeds  and  Manchester)  to  debate  with  him,  but  that  when  he  (Mr.  H.) 
heard  the  conditions  Mr.  Wilson  proposed,  which  were  the  same  as  those  proposed 
to  Mrs.  Martin,  he  (Mr.  H.)  flatly  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  Mr. 
Wilson.  That  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  found  that  Mrs.  Martin's  friends  in  Leeds,  so  far 
from  repudiating  her,  had  defended  her  through  the  press  since  she  left,  and  re- 
mained her  good  friends  still.  The  meeting  seemed  satisfied  with  the  explanation, 
and  afterwards  Mr.  Holyoake  put  some  questions  concerning  the  lecture  to  Mr. 
Woodman,  and  several  gentlemen  did  the  same. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mrs.  Martin,  though  still  labouring  under  indisposition, 
attended  and  exposed  the  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Woodman,  producing  a  pla- 
card which  proved  that  she  had  delivered  a  long  course  of  lectures  in  the  town 
after  the  time  she  had  been  pushed  out — according  to  his  account. 

G.  J.  H. 
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THE  HAND  OF  GOD  AND  THE  HAND  OF  THE  DEVIL. 


A  CURIOUS  remnant  of  the  primordial,  or  supernatural,  phasis  of  humanity  lingers 
still  among  us  in  the  vulgar  notion  of  attributing  diflferent  incidents  to  Provi- 
dence. If  a  vessel  is  wrecked,  and  five  hundred  souls  perish,  the  fortunate  few 
who  escape  are  looked  upon  as  saved  by  the  *  special  mercy  of  Providence,'  no  one 
inquiring  as  to  the  'special  mercy'  which  drowned  the  five  hundred!  Yet,  if 
Providence  is  to  be  seen  at  all  in  the  matter,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  storm  and  the 
wreck  quite  as  distinctly  as  in  the  wandering  plank  which  floated  one  man  in  safety 
to  the  shore.  The  truth  is,  all  events  are  providential,  or  none  are.  One  would 
think  that  the  proposition,  '  God  rules  the  world,'  admitted  of  no  dispute — at  least 
among  theists.  But  those  who  talk  of  Providence  throw  a  doubt  upon  it :  they 
imply  that  Providence  does  not  always  shape  the  course  of  events,  but  only  on 
those  occasions  when  the  *  finger  of  God'  is  seen.  Now,  to  any  mind  at  all  tinc- 
tured with  philosophy,  it  must  be  evident  that,  starting  from  the  proposition, 
*  God  rules  the  world,'  we  arrive  at  a  complete  negation  of  Providence,  in  the 
vulgar  acceptation  of  it.  For,  if  God  rules  the  world — either  by  incessant  feats 
of  an  omnipotent  will,  or  by  simple  laws  incessantly  operating,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  'special  interposition'  which  is  understood  by  Providence  implies  an 
absurdity.  If  the  interposition  be  incessant,  it  cannot  be  special.  If  the  universe 
be  left  to  its  own  laws,  then  an  interposition  implies  that  these  laws  have  not 
been  adequate  to  effect  the  Creator's  purpose — or  it  implies  that  he  did  not  foresee 
certain  difficulties.  Thus,  whatever  explanation  be  adopted  of  the  mode  by  which 
God  rules  the  world,  we  are  forced  to  deny  a  '  special  Providence.'  When  the 
whole  universe  is  but  a  mode  of  God's  action,  why  select  a  single  atom  in  that 
universe  as  a  revelation  of  His  presence  ?  Why  say  this  is  the  mercy  of  God, 
when  all  is  ?  Shall  we  imitate  that  old  woman  who  piously  ejaculated, '  I  have 
but  two  teeth  in  my  head ;  but,  by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  they're  opposite  each 
other  V  If  it  be,  as  Plato  says,  that  God  alternately  governs  and  forsakes  the  world, 
then  we  can  understand  this  belief  in  Providence ;  but,  for  a  Christian  philosopher, 
the  belief  is  singularly  illogical. 

As  we  said,  the  belief  is  current  still.  Old  women  find  their  teeth  opposite 
each  other,  and  cannot  credit  the  laws  of  nature  with  power  to  perform  such  a 
miracle.  On  our  table  lies  a  work  by  an  American  clergyman,  written  with  very 
American  eloquence,  on  the  great  manifestations  of  the  '  Hand  of  God  '  legible  in 
history.  He  ransacks  history  to  find  teeth  opposite  each  other.  History  (which 
he  regards  as  a  '  great  moral  enterprise'  undertaken  by  God),  furnishes  him  with  a 
variety  of  illustrations.  Nothing  is  too  trivial  for  him — nothing  but  will  fit  in 
with  his  theory. 

In  biographical  anecdotes  our  author  boldly  reads  the  handwriting  he  is  so 
familiar  with.  Thus: — 'John  Newton  was  another  chosen  vessel;  and  how  did 
God  watch  over  him  when  calamity,  pestilence,  or  disease  was  near,  and  shield 
him  from  danger,  while  yet  his  heart  was  enmity  to  God  !  We  quote  a  signal  in- 
stance :  "  Though  remarkable  for  his  punctuality,  one  day  some  business  so 
detained  him  that  he  came  to  his  boat  much  later  than  usual,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  those  who  had  observed  his  former  punctuality.  He  went  out  in  his  boat,  as 
heretofore,  to  inspect  a  ship,  but  the  ship  blew  up  just  before  he  reached  her." 
Had  he  arrived  a  few  minutes  sooner,  he  must  have  perished  with  those  on  board.' 

Very  comforting  to  John  Newton ;  less  so  to  '  those  on  board !'  Read  this 
also  :— -' An  obscure  female  is  born  in  Persia.  At  an  early  age  she  is  left  an  orphan. 
An  uncle  adopts  her,  and  hopes  she  may  yet  solace  his  declining  years.     She  is 
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beautiful,  lovely,  modest — yet  nothing  points  her  out  to  any  enviable  station  above 
the  thousands  of  the  daughters  of  Persia.  To  all  human  forethought,  she  would 
live  and  die  unknown,  as  she  was  born.  But  the  Church  of  God  is  scattered 
throughout  the  hundred  and  twenty  and  seven  provinces  of  Persia.  Esther  is  a 
daughter  of  the  captivity ;  and  God  would  raise  up  some  guardian  spirit  to  save 
his  people  from  an  impending  danger,  and  honour  them  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen. 
The  palace  of  Shushan,  and  the  gorgeous  court  of  the  Shah,  shall  stand  in  awe  of 
Esther's  God  By  a  singular  train  of  circumstances  the  obscure  orphan  is  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  king — finds  favour — and  is  called  to  share  with  him  the 
honours  of  his  throne.  And  what  deliverances  she  wrought  for  her  people — how 
she  brought  them  out  from  their  long  obscurity,  and  gave  them  notoriety  and  en- 
largement, and  prepared  the  way  for  their  restoration  to  their  native  land  and  to 
the  Holy  Hill  of  Zion — is  known  to  all  who  have  traced  the  hand  of  Providence  in 
this  portion  of  Sacred  History.' 

How  ineffably  silly  all  such  writing  is,  may  be  shown  by  employing  the  same 
method  to  the  biography  of  a  scoundrel.  '  An  obscure  female  was  born  in  London. 
She  was  bred  up  by  poor  parents.  In  early  life  she  married  a  Mr.  Brownrigg. 
To  all  human  forethought  she  would  live  and  die  unknown.  But  God's  parish 
children  are  scattered  around  her  neighbourhood.  She  takes  some  of  them  as  ap- 
prentices, and  history  saith  that  parishes  still  stand  in  awe  of  her  name.'  Now, 
one  must  read  the  hand  of  God  in  Mrs.  Brownrigg's  career  no  less  than  in  Esther's. 
And  if  one  were  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  no  great  amount  of  research  would  be 
needed  to  write  a  companion  volume  to  this,  entitled  '  The  Hand  of  the  Devil  in 
History.' — Leader,  No.  44. 

Me.  Holyoake's  History. — (Additional  Subscribers.) — Joseph  Cowen,  Blay- 
don  Burn,  6  copies;  W.  E.  B.,  2  copies;  George  Keith,  Newcastle;  Arejid 
Kooez;  J.  P.  Daret ;  Uriah  Studdard,  Huddersfield;  W.  Alexander,  Aberdeen; 
John  Brown,  York,  4  copies  ;  Mr.  Palmer,  Birmingham,  2  copies ;  C.  S.,  J.  L., 
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receive  their  copies.] 
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On  Friday,  Jan.  24th,  a  discussion  took  place  between  Dr.  Sleigh  and  the  Rev. 
Brewin  Grant,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham.  At  least  5,000  persons  were 
present — some  say  there  were  8,000  there.  Dr.  Sleigh  maintained  that  govern- 
ment should  enact  laws  to  prevent  Catholicism  spreading  its  pernicious  doctrines. 
Brewin  Grant  contended  that  government  has  no  right  to  interfere  ia  matters  of 
religion;  religion  should  be  an  open  question.  The  Rev.  Brewin  Grant  takes  the 
Bible  as  containing  his  acts  of  parliament.  It  appeared  at  the  early  part  of  the 
proceedings  that  Dr.  Sleigh  would  carry  the  meeting  with  him ;  but  Brewin  Grant 
brought  arguments  to  bear  so  forcibly  for  liberty  of  opinion,  that  the  tide  turned 
in  his  favour.  No  vote  was  come  to.  The  organ  gallery  was  well  filled  with 
the  friends  of  both  parties.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,and  their  imme- 
diate friends,  supported  the  doctor,  and  J.  Sturge  and  G.  Dawson,  and  others 
favourable  to  liberty  of  conscience,  supported  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  C.  Lucy.  E.  N. 

If  the  author  of  '  Twenty-Five  Reasons  for  being  an  Atheist '  will  communicate 
his  residence  to  W.  Chilton,  under  cover  to  the  editor  of  the  Reaaoner^  W,  C.  will 
show  him  a  number  of  serious  faults  in  that  production,  which  are  calculated  to 
do  atheism  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  opponents. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Wisbeach,  will  be  able  to  obtain  copies  of  the  pamphlets  pub- 
lished in  Newcasfele-on-Tyne  in  reply  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  on  application  to  Mr. 
Chambers,  High  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A  proposal  is  made  to  us  by  W.  T.  M.  to  place  on  our  Platform  a  plan  for  a  Co- 
operative Book  Store.  We  object  to  publish  casual  suggestions.  A  well-devised 
project,  likely  to  be  realised,  would  receive  our  attention. 

The  Committee  formed  to  disseminate  Mr.  Owen's  views  during  the  great  Exhi- 
bition met  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  when  communications  were  read  from 
Paisley,  Halifax,  Derby,  and  other  districts,  highly  favourable  to  the  objects  of 
the  Committee.  Parties  desirous  of  promoting  this  propaganda,  will  please 
address  the  secretary,  Henry  A.  Ivory,  52,  College  Place,  Camden  Town. 

A  Letter  by  Trevelyan  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  in  the  press. 

A  friend  in  Bristol  sends' the  following  note,  which,  though  private,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  using,  suppressing  the  name,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  rev.  gentleman 
whom  we  may  have  wronged  unknowingly : — '  I  was  sorry  to  see  a  notice  in  the 
Reasoner  respecting  a  Mr.  James,  who  has  been  misrepresenting  atheism  here.  The 
gentleman  alluded  to  is  Mr.  W.  James,  Unitarian  Minister,  whose  discourse  (on 
the  19th)  I  attended  and  took  a  few  notes ;  and  I  certainly  consider  him  libelled 
by  the  above  term.  With  the  exception  of  one  slip,  in  which  he  spoke  of  it  being 
a  bold  thing  to  deny  the  existence  of  God,  he  did  not,  that  I  remember,  tell  any 
falsehoods  of  us.  Misunderstand  us  he  certainly  did,  and  his  lecture  was  not 
above  mediocrity.' 

The  members  of  the  Rational  Progressive  Society,  in  Leeds,  celebrated  the 
birth-day  of  Thomas  Paine,  on  the  29ih  ult.,  by  a  Public  Dinner  at  the  Temperance 
Hotel,  Leedgate  Hill. 

On  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  Mr.  Holyoake  will  lecture  in  Nottingham.  Any 
persons  requiring  his  services  in  the  northern  provinces,  will  please  write  to  the 
Reasoner  ofl&ce  without  delay. 


London :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  February  12th,  1851. 
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AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  bein»  heard :  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity.— Editor. 

ON    CONDITIONS    OF    PUBI.  IC    DEBATE. 


TO    THE    REV.    J.    R.    RUTHERFORD. 

Rev.  Sir, — The  pleasant  intercourse  I  had  with  you  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  the  earnest  manner  in  which  you  preached  on  one  occasion  on  which  I  heard 
you,  induce  me  to  solicit  the  fulfilment  of  your  pledge  to  publicly  debate  with  me  the 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Character  of  Christian  Doctrine.  At  whatever  time  it  may 
be  convenieat  to  you,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  at  your  service.  To  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  same  difficulty 'being  raised  again,  which  your  Committee  (without 
your  concurrence,  I  am  informed)  raised  before,  I  will  state  the  grounds  on  which  I 
will  meet  you. 

When  last  in  the  provinces,  a  Mr.  Wilson,  represented  to  me  as  a  Swedenborgian 
preacher,  sent  deputations  to  me  in  two  towns  to  request  me  to  debate  with  him. 
I  asked  what  terms  he  proposed.  The  reply  was  that  the  entire  proceeds  were  to 
be  given  to  some  charitable  institution.  I  answered,  I  had  no  communication  to 
make  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  refused  to  have  any  further  intercourse  with  the  depu- 
tation. My  reason  was  this.  If  Mr.  Wilson  was  able  to  live  without  work,  lie 
was  more  fortunate  than  I  was.  If  he  was  in  the  secret  of  living  without  paying 
his  bills,  I  did  not  wish  to  share  that  secret  with  Him.  If  he  could  travel  by  rail- 
way without  paying  for  his  tickets,  it  was  more  than  I  could. 

Once  for  all,  I  say  that  I  will  debate  with  no  one  who  refuses  me  the  means  of 
living  while  I  do  it :  and  if,  when  t  make  the  reasonable  demand  of  the  supply  of 
my  wants  and  those  of  my  home,  it  is  imputed  to  me  as  venality,  then  I  will  not 
debate  with  any  one  who  makes  the  imputation.  Your  Committee,  on  the  occasion 
on  which  we  were  to  meet  before,  required  me  to  travel  three  hundred  miles,  from 
London  to  Newcastle,  pay  for  the  discharge  of  my  duties  in  London,  which  must 
be  done  by  delegation  in  my  absence,  to  debate  ten  nights  in  Newcastle,  without 
inquiring  or  caring  whether  I  had  the  means  to  support  these  expenses.  They 
proposed  to  give  the  proceeds  to  some  charitable  institution.  Why  should  1  be 
called  upon  to  subscribe  so  largely  to  the  charitable  institution  of  a  town  to  which 
I  did  not  belong  ?  Why  should  I  be  called  upon  to  subscribe  many  pounds,  while 
the  audience  were  called  upon  to  subscribe  only  twopence  or  threepence  per  night? 
If  the  printer  who  prints,  if  the  poster  who  puts  up  the  bills,  if  the  proprietor  who 
holds  the  room,  are  paid  for  their  services,  why  should  I  be  required  to  do  more 
work  than  all  of  them  put  together  for  nothing  ?  If  I  speak  without  premedita- 
tion I  speak  to  no  purpose,  and  if  I  speak  to  no  purpose  1  need  not  be  required  to 
discuss  at  all ;  but  premeditation  is  a  cost,  and  if  it  leads  to  other  people's  advan- 
tage, there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  reasonably  paid  for. 

You  who  live  in  the  same  town  are  not  required  to  travel :  you  who  receive  a 
salary  may  not  need  remuneration  during  the  discussion— but  another  without 
these  advantages  must  supply  the  same  wants  by  other  means.  Your  Committee 
tell  me  to  apply  to  my  friends  to  support  me  ;  but  I  refuse  to  live  upon  any  man's 
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charity  while  I  can  legitimately  supply  my  own  wants  by  useful  exertions.  Why 
should  I  receive  charity,  and  allow  other  persons  to  carry  away  at  their  pleasure  and 
dispose  at  their  caprice  that  share  which  I  have  earned,  and  which  is  my  right  ?  By 
what  authority  does  any  religious  Committee  arrogate  to  itself  the  right  of  dispos- 
ing of  my  services,  and  exposing  me  to  mendicancy  ?  I  repeat  again,  I  will  not 
debate  with  any  man  who  proposes  to  subject  me  to  this  necessity.  I  am  willing 
to  go  to  any  town  in  England  to  debate  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week,  provided 
the  Committee  of  management  guarantee  me  two  guineas  each  night,  which  I  shall 
consider  an  equivalent  for  travelling  and  all  other  expenses  which  I  may  incur. 
My  opponent  may  make  the  same  stipulations  if  he  pleases,  and  any  surplus  may 
then,  if  it  seem  the  juster  course,  be  devoted  to  a  charitable  institution,  as  the 
Committee  may  see  fit. 

Wherever  I  may  be,  a  communication  addressed  to  me  at  the  Reasoner  Office 
will  be  sure  to  reach  my  hands. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Rev.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  Jacob  Holyoake. 

^HARD  HITS'  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  'CREED  OF  ERROR.'* 


A  FEW  Saturday  evenings  ago  I  attended  a  discussion  upon  the  *  Creed  of  Error,' 
at  the  Carlisle-street  Institution,  Marylebone.  Mr.  Williams,  a  City  Missionary, 
was  present,  but  he  declined  to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  pamphlet.  Indeed 
no  one  would  own  it,  and  every  Christian  who  spoke  found  fault  with  its  imputa- 
tions and  tone.  The  writer  says  Freethinkers  '  exult '  in  their  supposed  freedom 
from  superstition,  which  is  untrue  as  a  description  of  our  feeling.  He  says  we 
state  that  Christians  believe  in  a  ^lieJ'  He  cannot  find  any  instance  in  which  the 
Reasoner  has  done  so — nor  do  we  think  it  is  the  language  of  our  friends.  He  tells 
us  that  the  character  of  the  author  of  the  *  Logic  of  Death  '  is  '  assumed,  artificial, 
and  hollow,'  that  *  the  development  of  Truth  is  not  his  sole  object,  but  rather  its 
vdlful  perversion^'*  On  page  17  he  represents  Mr.  Holyoake  'as  a  man  capable  of 
saying  anything  to  serve  his  cause.'  '  We  do  not,'  the  pamphlet  proceeds,  'charge 
his  perversions  to  ignorance  of  Christianity,  so  much  as  to  the  malignity  of  a  cor- 
rupt heart.*  These  are  specimens  of  the  style  and  language  of  the  '  Creed  of 
Error,'  and  are  what  the  author  boasts  of  as  '  hard  hits.'  To  a  gentleman  who,  at 
the  discussion,  told  me  that  all  this  was  justifiable  as  '  plain  speaking,'  I  answered 
that  it  was  indeed  plain  speaking,  and  also  false  speaking  ;  and  that  it  was  no  jus^ 
tification  of  speaking  to  say  it  was  plain,  unless  it  was  at  the  same  time  true. 
Gregory,  of  the  Satirist,  could  always  plead  that  his  libels  wpre  plain-spoken,  but 
we  never  heard  of  the  Judge  mitigating  his  sentence  on  that  account. 

We  append  remarks  upon  the  arguments  of  this  pamphlet  by  a  friend  whom 
we  asked  to  examine  it,  and  which  I  give,  not  as  an  attention  due  to  the  pamphlet 
itself,  but  on  account  of  the  respectability  of  the  firm  (Partridge  and  Oakey,  Pater- 
noster Row,)  which  publishes  it.  It  is  necessary  to  show  to  what  respectable 
houses  will  sometimes  descend  in  the  name  of  religion.  Editor. 


This  pamphlet  commences  in  what  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a  strain  of  irony 
against  the  pretensions  of  modern  Rationalists  to  a  pure  love  of  truth  and  mental 
freedom.  In  the  first  page  we  find  denouncements  of  the  presumption  of  these 
'  giants  of  intelligence,'  who  look  with  contempt  on  illustrious  Christians,  such  as 
Luther,  Calvin,  Locke,  and  Newton,  as  '  dupes  of  superstition  and  ignorance.' 

*  The  Creed  of  Error,  a  Reply  to  Holyoake's  '  Logic  of  Death.'    Partridge  &  Oakey. 
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The  author  mistakes  or  misrepresents  us;  we  do  not  look  with  contempt  on  either 
past  or  present  believers,  but  we  really  do  think  that,  thanks  to  our  enjoyment  of 
the  accumulated  genius  and  labour  of  the  human  race,  we  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  indeed  *  giants  of  intelligence '  in  comparison  with  the  men  of  any 
former  known  time.  We  do  not  compare  individual  intellects.  And  perhaps  on 
mature  reflection  our  Christian  friend  will  confess  himself  to  be  of  much  the  same 
opinion.  Will  he  deny  that  good  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  a  well-known  model  Chris- 
tian, was  the  '  dupe  of  superstition  and  ignorance  '  when  he  condemned  an  inno- 
cent old  woman  to  be  hanjjed  for  an  imaginary  dealing  with  the  devil  ?  Will  he 
deny  that  Calvin  was  the  '  dupe  of  superstition  and  ignorance,'  when  he  instigated 
and  defended  the  burning  alive  of  his  virtuous  and  honest  opponent,  Servetus  ? 
Will  such  a  good  Protestant  deny  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  ancestors  before 
the  Reformation,  including  a  host  of  immortal  names,  were  the  *  dupes  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance  V  Now-a-days  men  of  very  ordinary  capacity  laugh  at  the 
superstitious  and  ignorant  notions  of  the  wise  and  learned  of  bygone  times, 
without  despising  the  work  they  performed,  or  denying  their  talents  and  good  in- 
tentions. This  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  worth  as  little  in  dis- 
cussing the  truth  of  religion  as  in  a  matter  of  science  or  politics. 

In  page  6  of  the  '  Logic  of  Death,'  to  which  our  friend  objects,  it  is  asked,  '  If 
man  fell  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  who  placed  him  there?  It  is  said^God.  Who 
placed  the  temptation  there?  It  is  said,  God.'  After  deciding  that  the  words  of 
•Satan  were  the  temptation,  and  not  the  tree  itself,  the  author  concludes,  apparently 
very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  for  he  prints  the  words  in  italics,  *  that  the 
temptation  was  from  the  devil  and  not  from  God. ^  Does  our  Christian  friend  seri- 
ously intend  to  say  that  his  devil  is  an  independent  evil  being,  and  that  his  move- 
ments are  uncontrolled  by  the  Providence  of  his  God  ?  If  such  are  his  opinions 
he  is  a  Manichean.  But  no  doubt  he  will  repudiate  such  heresy,  and  will  allow 
that  the  devil,  as  a  created  being,  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  his  God,  and  can  do 
nothing  without  his  knowledge  and  permission.  We  therefore  proceed  to  the  next 
objection. 

'  But  the  writer  of  the  "  Logic  of  Death"  may  ask,  if  the  words  of  Satan  con- 
stituted the  temptation,  who  placed  him  in  the  garden  ?  Let  him  ask,  and  let  him 
also  answer.  Will  he  dare  to  say  that  God  placed  him  there  ?  If  he  does,  he 
will  say  it  on  his  own  authority.' 

If  the  owner  of  a  ferocious  bull-dog,  or  other  dangerous  animal,  deliberately  lets 
him  loose  when  he  had  every  facility  for  tying  him  up  at  home,  is  he  not  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  pain  and  injury  which  the  beast  may  inflict,  although  he  may 
not  have  accompanied  it  in  its  wanderings,  or  have  personally  incited  any  of  its 
attacks  ?  Now,  except  under  a  Manichean  creed,  God  must  be  supposed  capable 
of  tying  up  the  Devil  if  he  pleased.  Having  himself  created  the  Devil,  he  must 
have  been  aware  of  all  his  bad  propensities ',  being  omniscient  he  must  have  known 
of  his  going  into  the  garden,  and  of  his  purpose  in  going  there.  And  as  God 
deliberately  permitted  this  dangerous  Devil  to  enter  into  the  Garden  of  Eden,  he 
may  very  reasonably  be  said — as  an  Almighty  Being  who  never  can  have  lost 
sight  of  the  Devil  for  a  moment — to  have  '  placed  him  there.' 

But  our  Christian  author  inquires, '  Did  God  force  Eve  to  eat  the  fruit  ?  Did 
he  even  countenance  her  eating  of  it?  As  we  have  said,  did  he  not  furnish  her 
with  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  her  carefully  avoid  the  tree  ?'  Grant- 
ing that  the  motives  furnished  by  God  were  powerful  enough  to  keep  her  guiltless 
in  the  absence  of  temptation,  it  is  proved  by  the  very  fact  of  her  having  been  per- 
suaded by  the  Devil  to  eat  the  fruit  that  she  was  not  furnished  with  motives  suf- 
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ficiently  powerful  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  tempter.  God  made  her  will  so  weak 
that  she  did  give  way  to  temptation  ;  he  also  made  the  Devil,  and  turned  him 
loose,  well  knowing  that  he  would  tempt  Eve,  and  that  she  would  yield  to  his 
seductions ;  and  therefore,  reversing  the  verdict  of  our  Christian  friend, '  common 
sense  cannot  acquit  God  of  conniving  and  participating  in  man's  fall.' 

Our  author  argues  that  if  God  had  made  man  incapable  of  sin  (p.  8),  he  would 
have  been  a  mere  moral  machine,  *  moving  at  the  will  of  its  maker.'  Well,  and 
would  it  not  be  much  better  in  every  way  to  be  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  a  bene- 
ficent God,  than  to  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  malignant  Devil, 
appointed  to  tempt  us  by  the  express  providence  of  God  ?  He  then  says,  *  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  in  what  sense  he  could  be  called  a  moral  being,  without  moral 
freedom.  And  in  that  case,  who  could  have  called  him  a  perfect  being  ?  He 
would  have  been  as  incapable  of  virtue  as  of  vice.'  Indeed !  then,  my  Christian 
friend,  tell  me  this  :  Is  your  God  capable  of  vice  ?  If  not,  he  is  incapable  of  moral 
freedom,  and  is  therefore  neither  a  moral  nor  a  perfect  being. 

We  need  not  follow  our  author  into  his  wanderings  in  the  regions  of  the 
atonement,  the  vengeance  of  God  for  the  sin  of  unbelief,  faith  derived  from  the 
spirit  of  God,  or  his  notions  of  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  the  only  evidence  to  which  Rationalists  wilVsubmit;  these  subjects  receive  no 
new  light  from  our  author.  He  offers  his  readers  some  reflections  of  a  working 
man  on  the  '\(Ogic  of  Death,'  in  refutation  of  atheism.  The  only  noticeable  point 
is  a  quotation  from  Whewell's  Bridgewater  treatise,  which  is  as  follows  : — '  We 
can  no  longer  maintain  the  infinite  past  duration  of  the  Earth  ;  for  chemical  forces 
as  well  as  mechanical  ten<l  to  equilibrium.  If,  for  instance,  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth's  mass  were  originally  pure  potassium,  we  can  imagine  violent  igneous  action 
to  go  on  so  long  as  any  part  remained  unoxidised ;  but  when  the  oxidation  of  the 
whole  has  once  taken  place,  this  action  must  be  at  an  end;  for  there  is  no  agency 
(physical)  which  can  reproduce  the  de-oxidised  metal.  Thus  a  perpetual  motion 
is  incapable  in  chemistry,  as  it  is  in  mechanics  ;  and  a  theory  of  constant  change, 
continued  through  infinite  time,  is  untenable.'  '  To  such  a  testimony,'  says  our 
Christian  friend,  *  inferior  minds  such  as  ours  and  the  author  of  the  "  Logic  " 
must  bow.'  With  all  due  deference  to  Professor  Whewell,  whose  theories  have 
been  combated  and  ridiculed  perhaps  more  than  any  other  philosopher  of  this 
century,  and  who  certainly  is  not  infallible,  we  shall  venture  to  dispute  the  accu- 
racy of  his  reasoning.  He  assumes  that  what  cannot  be  performed  by  human 
chemistry,  cannot  be  done  by  the  chemistry  of  nature — a  large  assumption  1  Al- 
chymy  is  derided  and  abandoned  by  modern  science,  but  will  Professor  Whewell 
assert  that  nature  cannot  make  gold  ?  Potassium  is  a  compound  of  certain  ele- 
ments which  exist  abundantly  in  nature :  the  operations  of  nature  can  resolve 
potassium,  or  gold,  or  man,  into  their  elements,  and  build  up  new  gold,  new  potas- 
sium, and  new  men,  by  laws  unknown  indeed  to  human  chemistry,  but  which  we 
must  (arrogantly  or  not)  for  the  present  hesitate  to  pronounce  undiscoverable. 

E.  B. 


ST.    PETER    IN    ROME. 


(From  the  Times.) 

The  throne  of  St.  Peter  is — Rome  ! 

Kings  and  prophets  must  bow  to  him  there ; 
Even  Jupiter  gives  him  his  statue, 

And  Mahomet  hands  him  his  chair. 


m 
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(iFramfnatinn  of  tijc  \Btzi$» 

Ultra  Literature. — *  The  artizans  and  mechanics  of  the  gr{  at.  towns — men  of 
knowledge  and  reflection,  men  who  read  and  think  through  all  difficulties  and  amid 
all  disadvantages — are  utterly  above  the  petty  politics  and  wretched  nonsense  con- 
veyed in  the  best  known  of  the  popular  publications.  These  men  are  the  real 
politicians  of  their  class ;  and,  however  objectionable  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
consider  their  politics,  it  is  well  to  know  the  principles  they  hold,  which  may  be 
inferred  from  the  sort  of  literature  they  read.  That  sort  of  literature  has  been 
described  more  than  once.  But  there  are  ultras  among  the  ultra ;  and  their  lite- 
rature is  not  known.     We  will  refer  to  a  few  specimens.' 'A  society,  subscribed 

to  and  directed  by  working  men,  exists  in  London,  called  the  "  Political  and  Social 
Tract  Society,"  the  business  of  which  is  to  write,  sell,  and  circulate  lucubrations 
of  the  extremest  character  upon  all  the  "  first-principle  "  topics  likely  to  secure 
notice.     An  account,  which  we  take  from  a  publication,  to  which  we  shall  after, 
wards  allude,  entitled  the  Reasoner,  will  show  how  this  society  is  working.'    Here 
follows  an  extract  from  the  Reasoner, thQn  the  reviewer  continues  : — *  We  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  of  these  tracts,  never  having  been  to  "  the  Institution, 
John-street,"  which  is  the  hall  where  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Cuflfey  was  once  heard 
with  applause ;    and  they  are  perhaps,  like  other  oddities,  better  imagined  than 
described.' — Samples  of  the  Tracts  have  been  forwarded  to  the  editor.     *  We  have 
before  us,'  continues  the  review,  'No.  12  of  Robert  Owen's  Journal,  which  is  a  peri- 
odical "  explanatory  of  the  means  to  well-place,  well-employ,  and  well-educate  the 
population  of  the  world."     Celebrated  authors  have  taken  to  the  fashion  of  weekly 
appearances.    Howitt,  Eliza  Cooke,  Dickens,  and  Hunthavegot  their  "journals" 
and  "  words;"  and  why  not  Mr.  Robert  Owen  ?    He  charges  only  one  penny,  which 
is  not  too  much,  considering  what  the  world  is  to  get  in  return.     The  contents  are 
worth  enumerating.     First,  we  have  "  Letter  Second  to  Her  Majesty  Victoria, 
Queen  of  the  English  Empire,  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert."    We 
hope  it  will  duly  reach  Windsor.  Next  comes  a  reprint  of  the  well  known  "  Report 
of  a  Deputation  from  Leeds  which  visited  New  Lanark."    Next  comes,  at  least 
"part  first,"  "Truth,"  rather  an  extensive  subject,  and  which  is  initiated  with  these 
words  : — "  The  nations  of  the  world  are  in  utter  confusion  on  religion,  politics,  po- 
litical economy,  commerce,  and  all  social  arrangements."     The  fourth  article  is 
astoundingly  headed  "Proofs  that  the  World  is  a  great  Lunatic  Asylum."    The 
last  article  is  on  "Spade  Cultivation,"  the  moral  of  which  seems  to  be,  that,  if  pro- 
perly handled,  spades  will  always  turn  up  trumps.     This  Robert  Owen's  Journal  is 
in  all,  merely  a  reproduction  of  the  ipsissima  verba  which  the  author  first  tendered 
to  the  world  about  the  year  1790,  and  which,  in  all  forms,  and  in  diflferently  sized 
books,  he  has  been  repeating  ever  since,  so  far,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  no  very 
encouraging  success.     One  merit  he  at  least  has — that  he  has  thought  out  his 
system  for  himself,  writes  good  English,  and  does  not  believe   that  a  hero  for 
general  worship  must  be  a  Frenchman ;  and,  luckily  for  himself,  he  is  still  rich 
enough  to  meet  patiently  the  diffidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lunatic  asylum 

in  procuring  and  reading  his  comments  upon  their  lamentable  condition.' '  This 

doctrine  of  Communism  is  being  actively  developed  into  organisations  in  London. 
There  exist,  in  the  metropolis,  no  less  than  six  societies  of  working  men  and 
women  based  upon  the  principle  of  Communism.  They  are  the  "  Working 
Tailors,"  the  "  Working  Needlewomen,"  the  "  Working  Shoemakers,"  the  "  Work- 
ing Printers  "(who  turned  out  the  pamphlet  above  quoted,)  the  "  Working  Bakers,'' 
and  the  "  Working  Builders  "  Associations ;   and,  being   apparently  under   one 
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management,  they  have  an  executive  at  a  central  ofl&ce,  76,  Charlotte-street,  Fitz- 
roy-square — at  which  address,  the  advertisement  tells  us,  "  the  tracts  on  Christian 
Socialism  "  may  be  procured.     The  organ  of  these  bodies  is  a  penny  weekly  pub- 
lication, called  the  Christian  Socialist,  a  "journal  of   association."     Its  leading 
doctrine  is  thus  stated: — Man,  not  wealth,  is  Ihe  end  of  political  economy;  and, 
consistently  enough,  the  articles  tend  to  show  that  political  economy,  as  now  un- 
derstood, is  rapidly  making  an  end  of  man.     The  papers  are  written  with  terse 
ability  in  dilation  upon  the  evils  of  competition  and  the  necessity  of  association. 
In  direct  violation  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Stamp-office,  this  publication  gives 
news  of  the  progress  of  the  "  movement,"  and  contains,  in  the  numbers  which  we 
have  seen,  notices  of  "co-operative  labour"  meetings  and  tea-parties  in  various 
large  towns.    A  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  seems  to  be  the  principal  orator  on  these  oc- 
casions;   and  we  conclude  (of  course,  in  association  with  a  few  others)  that  he 
officiates  editorially  in  the  manufaf'ture  of  Christian  Socialism  for  the  million.     "We 
have  adverted  to  the  Republican  and  Communistic  literature.    We  now  come  to 
the  "Infidel"   literature.      The   Reasoner  and  Theological   Examiner j  which,  we 
believe,  has  a  considerable  sale,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  is  published 
weekly,  and  is  produced  for  the  small  sum  of  one  penny.      We  find,  from  the 
initials  appended  to  the  first  article,  which  is  upon  the  subject  of  the  "  Taxes  on 
Knowledge,"  that  the  editor  is  the  Mr.  Holyoake,  who,  at  the  public  meeting  held 
recently  in  London,  for  the  promotion  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  paper,  made 
a  most  able  speech,  and  carried  a  most  telling  amendment  against  Mr.  Cowan,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  pledge  the  movers  against  the  paper 
duties  to  attack  simultaneously  the  stamp  restriction  upon  newspapers.     We  will 
only  describe  the  character  of  the  Reasoner.    It  is  a  literary  platform  for  religious 
controversies ;  and  though  the  chairman  and  the  body  of  the  meeting  are  dead 
against  the  presumption,  any  gentleman  is  at  liberty  to   propose  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  revealed  religion.     The  language  is  very  plain;  the  arguments  perfectly 
explict.       The  Freethinker'' s  Magazine  is  a  monthly  publication :  it  is  edited  by 
"  friends  of  truth  and  progress,"  who,  however,  require  sixpence  to  go  on.  Its  con- 
tents (No.  8)  are  varied :  from  an  assault  upon  the  half  century  to  a  report  of  a 
speech  upon  the  freehold  land   scheme,  and  an  eulogium  upon  the  microscope. 
We  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  editor  of  the  Reasoner  has  something  to  do  with 
the  editing  of  the  Freethinker.    Mr.  Holyoake  has  had  his  principles  commented 
upon  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  elsewhere  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  contem- 
poraries understand  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  being  put  down.     He  is  a  self-educated 
man,  and  he  addresses  himself  nearly  altogether  to  a  class  who  are  educating  them- 
selves.    His  influence  among  the  working  classes  in  London  is  enormous ;  and 
where  politics  are  concerned  he  is  entitled  to  this  influence.     To  the  extremest 
ideas  he  gives  the  charm  of  the  most  moderate  expression  ;  and  where  he  is  most 
outrageous  he  is  most  logical.     A  bad  voice  and  a  defective  physique  do  not  pre- 
vent him  succeeding  as  a  public  speaker — for,  even  in  assemblies  accustomed  to 
the  hayings  of  O'Connor,  what  are  such  drawbacks  against  the  fascination  of  tem- 
perate style,  modest  manner,  and  keen  and  powerful  argument  ?     Mr.  Holyoake, 
in  our  opinion,  less  because  of  his  talent  than  because  of  his  tact,  is  at  once  the 
safest  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  Chartist  tribunes.     Such  are  some  of  the 
most  notable  specimens  of  the  literature  which  circulates  by  thousands  weekly, 
monthly,  and  yearly.     They  are  read,  as  a  moment's  consideration  will  show,  not 
by  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  the  worthless,  or  the  uninformed ;  but  by  the  thinkers, 
the  workers,  and  the  much-reading  members  of  the  working  class.     The  moral  is 
just  as  obvious  as  the  fact.     The  no  popery  agitation  clearly  does  not  embrace  the 
''  question  of  the  day." — Extract  from  the  Liverpool  Journal,  Feb.  1,  1851. 
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Heasoner  ^Tracts. 


AGE    AND     CHARACTERISTICS    OF     BUDDHISM* 


[from  the  'examiner.'] 


Christianity  in  Ceylon  can  hardly  be  the 
most  Christian  thing  extant  in  that  part  of 
the  world  if  what  has  oozed  forth  of  com- 
mittee-disclosures concerning  reverend, 
venerable,  and  right-reverend  disputants, 
be  not  very  greatly  exaggerated.  But  that 
part  of  his  subject  is  altogether  avoided  by 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent.  His  book  is  the 
book  of  a  scholar,  and  a  man  interested  in 
the  civilisation  of  the  races  brought  under 
English  sway— not  in  any  manner  the  book 
of  a  polemic  or  a  partisan.  We  have  seldom 
read  a  more  temperately  written  volume 
upon  a  subject  which  mtemperance  too 
often  unhappily  seizes  for  its  own.  It  is 
excellent  in  style  and  arrangement,  and 
even  more  so  in  its  tolerant  spirit,  its 
thoroagh  liberality  of  tone,  and  the  views 
which  are  taken  throughout  it  on  the  all- 
important  subject  of  'secular  education.' 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent  informs  us  in  his 
preface,  that  during  a  residence  of  some 
years  in  Ceylon  he  has  devoted  the  leisure 
won  from  official  pursuits  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  work  on  that  most 
interesting  island,  'its  history,  its  topo- 
graphy, its  capabilities,  its  productions,  its 
government,  its  present  condition,  and  its 
future  prospects  as  a  colony  of  the  crown.' 
Of  that  forthcoming  work  the  volume  before 
us  is  a  fragment,  or  rather  an  offshoot.  In 
the  plan  which  he  had  sketched  out  for 
himself,  the  religion  of  the  Singhalese  and 
the  progress  of  Christianity  necessarily 
occupied  a  prominent  place ;  but  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, the  interest  so  increased,  and  his 
materials  so  expanded,  that,  whilst  they 
were  too  important  to  be  thrown  aside, 
they  became  at  the  same  time  too  extended 
to  form  a  subsidiary  portion  of  the  more 
comprehensive  work — and  hence  their  ap- 
pearance in  this  separate  volume. 

*  Christianity  in  Ceylnn:  its  Introduction 
and  Progress  under  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch,  the  British,  and  American  Mis- 
sions ;  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  Superstitions. 
By  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S., 
LL.D. 


Sir  Emerson  has  cleared  away  a  mass  of 
fondly  invented  fable,  as  to  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  Ceylon  by  the 
apostles  and  their  immediate  successors; 
and  whilst  almost  every  author  of  modern 
date  who  has  written  of  Christianity  in 
India,  has  been  amusing  his  readers  by  spe- 
culations upon  the  antiquity  of  a  Church, 
which,  on  the  supposed  authority  of 
Cosmas  Indopleustes,  has  been  presumed 
to  have  existed  there  from  the  time  of 
Justinian,  Sir  Emerson,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  looking  into  the  original  text 
of  this  mediaeval  geographer,  has  suddenly 
dissipated  the  illusion  by  showing  that 
Cosmas  has  made  no  statement  to  that 
effect,— and  that,  till  the  Portuguese  in  the 
sixteenth  century  introduced  the  religion 
of  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  had 
been  uninterruptedly  professors  of  the 
religion  either  of  Brahma  or  of  Buddhu. 

Of  this  remarkable  religion  (of  which  so 
little,  comparatively  speaking,  is  known  to 
Europeans),  and  of  its  extraordinary  as- 
cendency and  prevalence  throughout  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia — Sir  Emerson 
adduces  some  startling  facts : — 

'  The  antiquity  of  its  worship  is  so  ex- 
treme, that  doubts  still  hang  over  its  origin 
and  its  chronological  relation  to  the  Brah- 
manical religion.  Whether  it  took  its  rise 
in  Hindostan  or  in  countries  farther  to  the 
West,  and  whether  Buddhism  was  the 
original  doctrine  of  which  Brahmanism  be- 
came a  corruption,  or  Brahmanism  the 
original  and  Buddhism  an  effort  to  restore 
it  to  its  pristine  purity  —  all  these  are 
questions  which  have  yet  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  result  of  oriental  research.  It  is,  how- 
ever, established  by  a  concurrence  of 
historical  proofs  that,  many  centuries  be- 
fore the  era  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines 
of  Buddhu  were  enthusiastically  cultivated 
in  central  India,  and  at  a  still  later  period 
in  Bahar,  the  Magadha,  or  the  country  of 
the  Magas,  in  the  ancient  geography  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  whose  modern  name  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Wihares  or  monasteries  of 
Buddhism.  Thence  its  teachers  diffused 
themselves    extensively    throughout     the 
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Indian  continent,  and  the  countries  to  the 
eastward  of  it ;  upwards  of  two  thousand 
years  ago  it  became  the  national  religion  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and 
its  tenets  have  been  adopted  throue;hout 
the  vast  regions  which  extend  from  Siberia 
to  Siam,  and  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the 
western  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Looking  to 
its  influence  at  the  present  day  over  at  least 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human 
beings — exceeding  one-third  of  the  human 
race — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
religion  of  Buddhu  is  the  most  widely 
diffused  that  now  exists^  or  that  ever  has 
existed  since  the  creation  of  mankind.'' 

To  the  observation  of  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  on  ih^  prevalence  of  Buddhism, we 
would  just  add  the  singular  fact  illustrative 
o{  lis  permanency —thdit  every  country  and 
nation  with  whose  history  we  are  ac- 
quainted has  changed  its  religion  within 
the  1850  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  birth  of  Christ,  with  the  single  and 
remarkable  exception  of  those  countries 
alone  in  which  Buddhism  is  ascendant. 
What  is  there  in  the  genius  of  the  Budd- 
hist religion  to  explain  this  striking  fact  ? 

Buddhism,  as  it  exists  in  Ceylon,  is  a 
bold  system  of  atheistic  morality,  asserting 
the  eternity  of  matter,  maintaining  the 
absolute  perfectibility  of  human  virtue, 
denying  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  and 
centring  all  the  bliss  of  reward  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  annihilation.  Its  code  of 
morals,  next  to  those  of  Christianity,  is  the 
most  perfect  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  and 
in  consistency  with  the  liberality  of  its 
theories  of  human  exaltation,  it  repudiates 
the  Brahmanical  doctrines  of  caste ^  and 
preaches  the  absolute  equality  of  every 
virtuous  aspirant. 

A  chapter  of  Sir  J.  Emerson's  work 
is  devoted  to  a  lucid  sketch  of  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  and  practices  of  the  professors 
of  this  remarkable  creed — and  another 
to  the  national  character  and  moral 
actions  of  the  people,  who,  for  two  thou- 
sand years,  have  been  living  under  its 
influences,  and  brought  up  under  its  im- 
perfect tutelage.  Both  these  chapters 
are  admirably  executed. 

Another  chapter  contains  an  epitome, 
equally  concise  and  important,  of  the 
doctrines  of  Brahma,  and  the  forms  of 
worship  and  moral  status  of  the  large 
section  of  the  Tamil  inhabitants  of  Cey- 
lon, who  are  professors  of  that  faith; 
and  the  rest  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a 
narrative  of  the  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed from  the  successive  attempts  to 
introduce  Christianity  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  form  of  Catholicity — by  the  Dutch 


under  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland — by  the  British  in  behalf  of  th^ 
Church  of  England — and  by  the  several 
Christian  Missions,  each  recommending 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Baptists,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  American 
Independents. 

The  operations  of  each  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  most  opposite  charac- 
teristics. The  system  of  the  Portuguese 
priesthood  was  that  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption, assimilating  the  worship  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ritual  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Buddhists  and  Brahmins  (to  which 
it  presents  many  points  of  outward 
resemblance),  and  purchasing  profes- 
sions of  conformity  by  distributions  from 
the  treasury  to  needy  converts  to  the 
true  faith.  The  Dutch,  on  their  con- 
quest of  the  island,  attempted  to  eradi- 
cate by  persecution  what  their  predeces- 
sors had  insinuated  by  deceit ;  and  by 
combined  coercion  and  cajolery,  they 
exhibited  almost  as  many  converts  to 
Presbyterianism  as  the  Portuguese  had 
boasted  adherents  to  Popery.  The 
British,  on  their  arrival  in  1796,  rejected 
equally  both  systems  ;  they  employed 
neither  artifice  nor  discouragement ;  the 
ministers  of  all  religions  were  left  to  the 
unimpeded  exercise  of  their  functions, 
and  equally  protected  is  their  discharge ; 
and  the  sudden  result  was  one  some- 
what remarkable,  though  by  no  means 
to  be  wondered  at. 

'  The  Singhalese  and  the  Tamils,  ac- 
customed as  they  had  been  for  nearly 
two  centuries  to  a  system  of  religious 
compulsion,  expected  to  find  on  the  part 
of  their  new  masters  a  continuance  of 
the  same  rigour  which  had  characterised 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Dutch. 
Under  this  apprehension  they  prepared 
themselves  to  conform  implicitly  to 
whatsoever  form  of  Christianity  might 
be  prescribed  by  the  new  government. 
By  degrees,  however,  they  began  to 
regard  the  withdrawal,  of  conformity 
only  as  evidence  of  religious  indiflference 
on  the  part  of  their  new  rulers ;  and 
they  became  still  more  firmly  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  this  conclusion  on  dis- 
covering that  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
paid  for  apostasy,  and  that  a  monopoly 
of  offices  and  public  employment  was 
not,  as  theretofore,  to  be  jealously  pre- 
served for  the  outward  professors  of 
Christianity.  Almost  with  greater  rapi- 
dity than  their  numbers  had  originally 
increased,  they  now  commenced  to  de- 
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cline.  In  1802  the  nominal  Protestant 
Christians  amongst  the  Tamils  of  Jaffna 
were  136,000  ;  in  1806,  Buchanan,  who 
then  visited  Ceylon,  described  the  Pro- 
testant religion  as  extinct,  the  fine  old 
churches  in  ruins,  the  clergy  who  had 
once  ministered  in  them  forgotten,  and 
but  one  Hindoo  Cathechist  in  charge  of 
the  province.' 

The  defection  among  the  nominal  con- 
verts from  Buddhism  was  equally  sudden 
and  sweeping ;  and  those  who  continued 
to  exhibit  even  an  outward  conformity 
to  the  reformed  religion,  practised  along 
with  it  all  the  ceremonies  of  Buddhu; 
and  had  no  higher  idea  of  the  new  form 
of  Christianity  than  was  expressed  by 
tkeir  designating  it  '  the  religion  of  the 
East  India  Company.''  To  the  present 
hour  every  district  of  the  island  abounds 
with  these  anomalous  Christians,  or  as 
they  describe  themselves  *  Baptised 
Buddhists,'  who  profess  equally  both 
religions.  They  bring  their  children  in 
crowds  to  be  baptised  by  the  Protestant 
clergy,  because  the  registry  of  their 
baptism  is  legal  evidence  in  the  courts 
of  law  to  establish  succession  to  property. 
The  whole  of  the  details  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  the  reasoning 
founded  on  them,  seems  to  us  highly 
curious  and  important. 

*  The  Singhalese  term  for  the  cere- 
mony (Baptism),  is  Christianiharenewa, 
or  "  Christian  making,"  but  it  is  far  from 
being  regarded  as  anything  solemn  or  re- 
ligious. It  had  been  rendered  profitable 
by  the  Dutch  ;  and,  after  three  hundred 
years'  familiarity  with  the  process,  the 
natives  were  unable  to  divest  themselves 
of  the  belief  that  submission  to  the  cere- 
mony was  enjoined  by  orders  from  the 
Civil  Government.  Of  baptism  itself 
they  have  no  other  conception  than  some 
civil  distinction  which  it  is  supposed  to 
confer.  If  two  Buddhists  quarrel,  it  is 
no  unusual  term  of  reproach  to  apply  the 
epithet  of  an  "  unhaptised  vrretch  ;"  and 
when  a  parent  upbraids  his  child  in 
anger,  he  sometimes  threatens  to  disin- 
herit him,  by  saying  he  will  "  blot  out 
his  baptism  from  the  thombo."  Pro- 
digious numbers  of  nominal  Christians 
who  have  been  thus  enrolled,  designate 
themselves  "  Christian  Buddhists,"  or 
"  Government  Christians,"  and  with 
scarcely  an  exception  they  are  either  hea- 
thens or  sceptics.  There  are  large  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  would  be  diflBcult  to 
discover  an  unbaptised  Singhalese,  and 


yet  in  the  midst  of  these  the  religion  of 
Buddhu  flourishes,  and  priests  and  tem- 
ples abound.  The  majority  ostensibly 
profess  Christianity,  but  support  all  the 
ceremonies  of  their  own  national  idolatry, 
and  more  or  less  openly  frequent  the  tem- 
ples, and  make  votive  oflferings  to  the 
idol.  The  rest  are  alternately  Christians 
or  infidels,  as  occasion  may  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  appear;  and  in  point  of 
character  and  conduct  they  are  notori- 
ously the  most  abandoned  and  reckless 
class  of  the  community.' 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  recounts  an 
amusing  illustration  of  this  facility  of 
conformity,  which  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  lower  orders  of  the  Sing- 
halese. 

*  A  Singhalese  chief  came  a  short  time 
since  to  the  Principal  of  a  Government 
seminary  at  Colombo,  desirous  to  place 
his  son  as  a  pupil  of  the  institution,  and 
agreed,  without  an  instant's  hesitation, 
that  the  boy  should  conform  to  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  which  requires 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  attend- 
ance on  the  hours  of  worship  and 
prayer ;  accounting  for  his  ready  acqui- 
escence by  an  assurance  that  he  enter- 
tained an  equal  respect  for  the  doctrines 
of  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  "  But 
how  can  you,"  said  the  Principal,  "  with 
your  superior  education  and  intelligence, 
reconcile  yourself  thus  to  halt  between 
two  opinions,  and  submit  to  the  incon- 
sistency of  professing  an  equal  belief  in 
two  conflicting  religions  ?"  "  Do  you 
see,"  replied  the  subtle  chief,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  the  other,  and  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  a  canoe,  with  a  large 
spar  as  an  outrigger,  lashed  alongside, 
in  which  a  fisherman  was  just  pushing 
ofi"  upon  the  lake,  "  do  you  see  the  style 
of  these  boats,  in  which  our  fishermen 
always  put  to  sea,  and  that  that  spar  is 
almost  equivalent  to  a  second  canoe, 
which  keeps  the  first  from  upsetting  ? 
It  is  precisely  so  with  myself :  I  add  on 
your  religion  to  steady  my  own,  because  1 
consider  Christianity  a  very  safe  outrigger 
to  Buddhism:'  ' 

For  details  of  the  system  which  has 
been  found  efiectual  by  the  various  mis- 
sionaries in  Ceylon  in  overcoming  this 
indifierence,  and  inducing  a  firm  convic- 
tion and  abiding  adoption  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent's  volume,  where  they  are  given  with 
an  evident  absence  of  all  sectarian  pre- 
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dilections,  and   an   earnest  impartiality 
which  entitles  them  to  every  confidence. 

The  chief  result  which  they  demon- 
strate ip  the  important  fact,  that  nothing 
but  the  preliminary  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  by  education  and  secu- 
lar teaching  has  as  yet  succeeded  in 
India,  in  awakening  that  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  that  eagerness  for  knowledge  which 
is  indispensable  for  the  displacement  of 
error  and  the  permanent  substitution  of 
truth.  Preaching  and  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, however  they  may  render  valuable 
service  after  the  mind  has  been  thus  pre- 
pared for  their  influence,, have  been  found 
delusive  and  inefiectual,  if  unaccompanied 
and  even  preceded  by  intellectual  culture — 
and  the  experience  of  what  is  now  in 
actual  progress  in  Ceylon  is  as  conclu- 
sive as  anything  that  is  passing  in  Ire- 
land or  in  any  other  uneducated  country, 
as  to  the  practical  unsoundness  of  those 
well-meant  enthusiasts  who  would  insist 
upon  making  spiritual  instruction  the 
only  vehicle  for  secular  teaching ; 
whereas  secular  education,  and  the  arous- 
ing of  the  torpid  faculties  by  its  means, 
has  been  shown  by  striking  experience  to 
be  the  only  safe  expedient  at  once  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  and  for  its 
permanent  retention. 

'  Mental  debasement  is  unfavourable 
in  the  least  degree  to  the  access  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  Christianity  reveals  doctrines 
of  the  loftiest  sublimity  based  upon 
truths  of  the  sublimest  comprehension, 
and  to  induce  their  reception,  but  still 
more  to  effect  it  in  substitution  of  an- 
cestral delusions,  implies  an  exercise  of 
thought  and  an  exertion  of  intellectual 
power  which  seems  almost  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  lethargic  Singhalese. 
There  must  be  volition  and  effort  in  such 
a  process,  and  not  mere  passiveness  and 
plasticity;  he  that  would  "find"  must 
first  exert  the  energy  to  "  seek ;"  and 
looking  to  the  reluctance  and  almost 
compulsion  with  which  the  Singhalese 
can  be  induced  even  to  listen,  the  task  to 
an  ordinary  observer  appears  all  but  im- 
practicable, to  awaken  their  interest  and 
excite  the  operation  of  reflection  and 
inquiry  by  which  the  unwilling  auditor 
may,  in  process  of  time,  become  the  de- 
liberate student  and  the  convinced  and 
reconciled  Christian.  Education  is  in- 
dispensable not  merely  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  truth,  but 


to  lay  that  solid  foundation  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  stability  and  permanence 
of  the  structure.  Where  schools  have 
never  effected  a  single  conversion 
amongst  the  natives,  they  had  neverthe- 
less served  to  diffuse  preliminary  that 
general  intelligence  which  is  its  surest 
forerunner ;  and  even  in  this  secondary 
relation  their  social  importance  is  ex- 
treme. The  objection  to  merely  secular 
education  may  be  so  far  well  founded, 
that  in  insulated  instances  it  may  render 
the  individual  more  accomplished  as  an 
evil-doer,  and  refine  his  sagacity  for  mis- 
chief; but  education  has  never  yet  been 
productive  of  these  effects  upon  a  gene- 
ral scale — never  aggravated  the  defection 
of  a  nation,  or  precipitated  the  general 
deterioration  of  a  community ;  on  the 
contrary,  whilst  ignorance  gives  eternity 
to  vicious  custom  and  perpetuates  de- 
pravity, education,  by  arousing  the  ener- 
gies and  stimulating  the  improvement  of 
the  few,  leads  eventually  to  the  enlight- 
enment and  social  elevation  of  the  mass. 
Not  only  have  the  most  civilised  races 
been  the  first  to  receive  Christianity  ; 
they  are  likewise  the  most  enduring  and 
consistent  in  retaining  and  preserving 
it  in  its  pristine  integrity.  Neither  his- 
tory nor  more  recent  experience  can 
furnish  any  example  of  the  long  reten- 
tion of  pure  Christianity  by  people  them- 
selves rude  and  unenlightened.  In  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  embracing  every 
period  since  the  second  century,  Chris- 
tianity must  be  regarded  as  having  taken 
the  hue  and  complexion  of  the  social 
state  with  which  it  was  incorporated, 
presenting  itself  unsullied,  contaminated, 
or  corrupted  in  sympathy  with  the  en- 
lightenment, the  ignorance,  or  debase- 
ment of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally embraced.' 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  plea 
for  education  to  the  attention  of  those 
benevolent  masses  whose  annual  munifi- 
cence supports  the  multitude  of  British 
missions  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth ; 
and  we  would  as  earnestly  press  the  ex- 
ample of  what  has  been  actually  effected 
by  it  among  the  dense  and  ignorant  po- 
pulation of  Ceylon,  as  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  only  sound  process  on 
which  reliance  can  be  placed  to  substi- 
tute Christian  enlightenment  for  gross 
ignorance  at  home. 
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©ur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  ii  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


MR.  LLOYD  JONES  ADDRESSETH  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
'REASONER'  AS  A  GOD, 


SiRj — In  your  paper  for  January  ISth,  you  take  some  trouble  to  prove  to  your 
readers  that  I  am  not  what  you  consider  a  consistent  man. 

I  dare  say  I  have  much  to  answer  for  on  that  head ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  look 
upon  myself  as  infalliblej  either  in  doctrine  or  practice  :  1  may,  however,  be  allowed 
a  word  of  explanation  in  relation  to  the  charges  you  have  brought  against  me. 

You  say  that  I,  at  the  Congress  of  the  Social  Reform  League,  assisted  to  carry 
the  following  resolution  : — '  That  this  society  eschew  the  identification  of  Social 
Reform  with  any  peculiar  theological  creed  or  speculations,  such  identification 
being  calculated  to  commit  all  who  accept  the  economical,  educational,  and  practi- 
cal doctrines  of  Socialism  to  theological  or  speculative  opinions  which  they  may 
not  hold,  and  tending,  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  upon  such  subjects, 
materially  to  retard  the  acceptance  of  the  practical  views  of  Socialism  by  society.' 

You  then  go  on  to  say  that  notwithstanding  this  pledge  of  neutrality,  the  Chris- 
tian Socialist,  which  is  not  satisfactory  to  you,  and  which,  as  you  state,  abounds  in 
proselytising  articles,  is  allowed  to  lie  on  the  counter  of  the  Charlotte-street  Store, 
of  which  I  am  the  manager. 

To  both  these  charges,  with  such  qualifications  as  I  shall  indicate,  I  plead  guilty. 
I  admit  I  supported  the  resolution  quoted,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

Previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  alluded  to,  many  simple-minded 
people  thought  that  as  the  late  revolutions  on  the  continent  of  Europe  had 
brought  the  economics  of  Socialism  under  the  notice  of  great  numbers  in  this 
country,  that  a  good  opportunity  offei-ed  for  a  junction  of  all  who  called  themselves 
Socialists,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  the  secular 
parts  of  the  system  upon  the  attention  of  the  public.  I  was  one  who  looked  at  the 
matter  in  this  light,  because  Socialism  was  always  with  me  a  primary  question.  I 
never  had  any  pet  philosophical  or  theological  crotchet  of  my  own  that  1  nursed 
at  its  expense ;  I  ever  I'egarded  it  as  the  question  which  above  all  others  required 
to  be  settled,  and  I  always  endeavoured  to  work  in  ihe  best  way  I  could  for  such 
settlement. 

In  this  spirit  the  neutral  ground  ofiered  by  the  resolution  was  accepted  and 
occupied  by  me  as  long  as  it  was  tenable.  1  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  were  appointed  to  watch  over  that  movement,  and  ask  them  if  I  did 
not  do  my  duty  in  good  faith  as  long  as  there  was  the  least  chance  of  carrying  it 
on  ?  And  I  also  ask  them  if  you,  and  the  other  celebrities,  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, did  not,  as  soon  as  the  Congress  broke  up,  go  home,  leaving  the  netural 
ground  unoccupied,  and  allowing  poor  Socialism  to  shift  for  itself  ?  Surely,  sir, 
you  could  not  seriously  think  of  fastening  me  down  to  a  barren  neutrality  which 
was  totally  disregarded  by  yourself !  I  am  not  going  to  condemn  you  for  this — it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  do  so  :  I  am  only  a  mortal,  you  are  a  God.  I  know 
I  must  be  content  with  criticism  and  rebuke — to  you  belong  adoration  and  incense. 
I  only  ask  that  you  may  look  with  a  pitying  eye  and  a  forgiving  heart  on  one  who, 
being  but  a  man,  and  living  in  a  world  where  there  is  much  work  to  be  done,  and 
much  sin  to  be  avoided,  cannot  afford  always  to  keep  his  eyes  upon  himself.  The 
Gods  only,  by  being  continually  the  subjects  of  their  own  contemplation,  can 
keep  themselves  in  a  state  of  entire  and  complete  consistency. 
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The  second  part  of  your  ceusure  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Christian  Socialist  offered  a  portion  of  his  space  to  the  *  Society  for 
Promoting  Working  Men's  Associations.'  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  that  jour- 
nal contains,  every  week,  a  history  of  the  co-operative  movement.  The  Store  is 
part  of  that  movement,  and  therefore  the  paper  is  sold  at  the  Store,  as  well  as  at 
all  the  Working  Men's  Associations.  I  think  this  reason  will  satisfy  a  mere 
mortal — you  can  best  tell  whether  or  not  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  a  God. 

The  proselytising  articles  you  speak  of  I  have  not  seen.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  there,  in  any  bad  sense.  Whether  they  are  or  not,  1  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them;  I  am  not  asked  to  read  them,  much  less  to  believe  in  them.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  they  are  like  the  halls  which  you  so  liberally  advise  your  fol- 
lowers to  throw  open — they  exist  only  in  your  own  imagination. 

I  have  no  more  to  say.  I  have,  I  hope,  admitted  your  greatness  and  my  own 
littleness  with  sufficient  frankness.  All  I  now  ask  is,  permission  to  do  my  work 
in  my  own  way ;  I  have  no  desire  to  meddle  with  yours.  Groping  for  logical 
nothings  in  a  philosophical  puddle  is  not  in  my  line ;  refined  abstractions  were 
always  above  my  reach.  Lloyd  Jones. 

P.S. — You  say  you  told  me,  that  the  resolution  for  a  neutral  ground  *  would 
never  be  carried  out.'  If  you  did  so,  pray  why  do  you,  on  the  same  page,  ask  those 
whom  you  call  Christian  Socialists  to  '  let  Socialism  be  the  neutral  ground  on 
which  all  men  can  work  for  the  common  good  ?'  I  suppose  the  want  of  sleep  you 
complain  of  at  the  commencement  of  your  article  caused  you  to  nod— divinities  do 
so  sometimes.  L.  J. 


HOW    DID    ANIMALS    ORIGINATE? 


[This  correspondence  has  been  interrupted  by  no  fault  of  Mr.  Chilton's.  The 
reply  given  below  has  been  to  hand  some  time,  but  we  have  delayed  it  for  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  the  whole  of  the  letters,  and  two  also  from  D.  W.  H., 
Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Bickerton,  of  Leeds.  Continuing  with  Mr.  Chilton's,  we 
must  request  the  reader  to  refer  to  *  Inquirer's'  letter  in  No.  233.] 

Sir, — I  thank  '  Inquirer  '  for  helping  me  in  his  letter  (ante  233)  to  that  very 
pertinent  remark  of  Lucian's  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  its  existence  before. 

'  Inquirer '  says,  *  In  the  idea  of  an  intelligent  entity,  an  organism  is  not  in- 
cluded— they  have  ever  been  distinct  in  the  mind.'  Emphatically,  1  deny  this. 
No  human  mind  (so  it  appears  to  me)  ever  had  an  idea  of  intelligence  with  which 
shape  or  form  was  not  associated.  Body  without  mind,  as  '  Inquirer'  shows,  we  know 
of;  but  not  mind  without  body.  So  far  as  our  experience  teaches  us,  it  is  an  im- 
possibility. Again  he  says,  '  though  we  had  no  experience  of  intelligence  without 
an  organism,'  &c.  We  have  no  experience  of  anything  of  the  sort.  But  if  we 
have,  where  and  what  is  it  ?    I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

The  answer  to  the  extract  from  Bacon  is  the  same  answer  which  sufficeth  for 
Paley  and  all  natural  theologians :  the  analogy  sought  to  be  set  up  is  erroneous  in 
its  first  principles,  and  no  amount  of  subsequent  elaboration  can  ever  correct  the 
error. 

I  have  no  objection  to  any  man  having  ^  faith'  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  because 
I  know  then  he  has  no  reasons  for  such  belief.  I  have  no  faith  in  such  an  exist- 
ence, because  I  have  reasons  which  prevent  my  entertaining  such  belief. 

*  Inquirer'  says  that  it  is  not  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  theist  that  ani- 
mals were  made,  but  only  an  '  inference.'  I  shall  not  dispute  the  matter.  The 
atheist  *  infers'  from  what  he  knows  that  they  were  not  made. 
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As  no  man  ever  saw  an  animal  made,  and  as  no  man  ever  saw  an  animal 
naturally  or  spontaneously  generated,  the  common  ground  upon  which  all  men 
stand  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  animals,  is  their  entire  ignorance  or  absolute 
non-knowledge  of  how  animals  did  originate.  One  man,  seeing  that  all  animals 
produced  now  are  a  result  of  sexual  connection,  and  finding  nothing  in  history  or 
tradition  of  a  time  when  they  were  not  so  produced,  and  believing,  moreover,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  they  were  not  in  existence  upon  the  earth,  he  infers  that 
they  are  the  oflfspring  of  pairs,  similar  in  all  essential  particulars  to  themselves, 
which  were  made  by  some  powerful,  intelligent  cause.  But  a  neighbour  of  his 
starting  from  the  same  point,  his  own  experience,  and  going  back  in  imagination  to 
the  time  when  he  sees  reason  to  believe  there  were  no  animal  existences  here,  asks 
himself  also  how  they  came  here  in  the  first  place — he  asks,  but  he  gets  no  answer. 
Neither  his  own  experience  nor  the  experience  of  all  the  wise  men  that  have  lived 
gives  him  any  positive  information  on  the  subject.  He  then  endeavours  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  production  of  animals  as  he  sees 
them  now  produced  ;•  and  he  finds  that  the  building-up  of  animal  organisms  can 
be  traced  almost  from  the  very  commencement  to  the  last  stage  of  perfection  at 
which  they  can  arrive,  and  that  their  gradual  wearing  out  and  decay,  till  they  fail 
to  be  sensitive  and  animated,  can  also  be  traced  with  like  certainty.  And  he  sees 
in  the  whole  of  the  processes,  from  beginning  to  end,  nothing  but  purely  material 
forces  in  operation,  to  which  he  can  refer  the  phenomena  which  he  has  investigated. 
Seeing  this,  he  infers,  unlike  his  neighbours,  that  matter  must  be  capable  of 
doing  it  all,  though  how  it  is  done  he  cannot  tell. 

Up  to  this  point  he  is  not  an  atheist,  for  the  idea  of  a  God  has  not  entered  his 
mind ;  but  here  his  friend  steps  in,  and  tells  him  that  he  has  found  out  how 
animals  originated — that  they  were  made.  "When  asked  who  or  what  made  them, 
he  answers  that  they  were  made  by  a  powerful  and  intelligent  being.  Our  friend 
next  investigates  the  data  furnished  by  his  neighbour  for  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  being,  but  soon  finds  that  unless- he  can  accept  matter  as  being  the 
powerful  and  intelligent  being  believed  in  by  his  neighbour,  there  is  nothing  else 
in  the  universe — so  far  as  he  can  ascertain — which  can  be  such  being.  Now,  in- 
asmuch as  making  matter  a  God  appears  to  our  friend  no  better  than  having  no 
God  at  all,  because  it  makes  the  creator  and  the  creature  one  and  the  same — and, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other  substance  or  thing  in  the  universe  that  he  knows  of 
or  can  conceive  of  but  matter — he  concludes  there  can  be  no  powerful  and  intelli- 
gent being  called  God,  the  author  of  animals,  in  existence ;  and  takes  his  stand  as 
a  no-God  believer,  in  contradistinction  to  his  friend,  who  is  a  God  believer. 

*  Inquirer'  says,  '  Mr.  Chilton  asks  how  I  can  account  for  the  origin  of  the  first 
pairs  of  animals  ?  I,  of  course,  answer,  "  all  nature  is  but  art,"  they  were  made. 
'  Inquirer'  does  not  mean,  I  am  sure,  dogmatically  to  assert  that  they  were  made ; 
but  merely  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  made.  Well,  sir,  assuming  an  equal 
right  to  hold  an  opposite  opinion  to  '  Inquirer'  on  the  subject,  I  assert  that  they 
were  not  made.  I  wish  '  Inquirer'  had  told  us  how  he  thinks  animals  were  made, 
as  I  asked  in  my  notice  of  Agassiz.  As  I  said  in  a  recent  article,  if  no  one  had 
ever  asserted  that  animals  were  made,  no  one  else  could  ever  have  had  any  motive 
or  inducement  for  questioning  the  truth  of  such  assertion.  A  belief  in  the  action 
of  invisible  intelligent  agency  in  the  production  of  natural  phenomena,  appears  to 
me  to  flow  naturally  and  easily  from  men's  ignorance  of  the  purely  material  causes 
in  operation  in  the  universe. 

*  Inquirer'  says,  '  The  sentiments  of  veneration  and  worship  cannot  exist  in  the 
mind  without  a  sufficient  cause.'     Granted  ;  but  the  sentiments  of  veneration  and 
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worship  do  not  exist  in  my  mind.  From  this  fact  I  should  imagine  that  *  Inquirer' 
cannot  fail  to  see — for  I  know  he  will  not  question  my  sincerity—  that  I  cannot 
believe  in  a  God,  there  being  no  sufEcient  cause  apparent  to  my  mind  for  such 
belief. 

*  Inquirer'  is  a  little  wrong  when  he  says,  *  Since  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  man 
to  be  an  atheist  [according  to  my  '  Definition,'  I  presume  he  means],  is  to  have 
examined  and  found  the  fallacy  of  the  theist's  arguments,  how  does  this  bring  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  grand  cardinal  article  in  atheism  which  we  are  told  (qui- 
cunque  vult)  "  to  be  an  atheist,  every  atheist  must  believe"  that  matter  is  the  only 
thing  in  existence  V  I  said  a  little  more.  I  defined  atheism  to  be  a  positive  disbe- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  God  '  after  &fair  and  honest  consideration  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  the  properties  of  matter,  and  the  force  of  logic,'  &c.  Quicunque 
vult  means,  I  believe,  '  whosoever  wills  or  wishes  3'  now  no  man,  I  should  think, 
wills  or  wishes  to  be  an  atheist.  Does  *  Inquirer'  '  will'  or  '  wish'  to  be  a  theist  ? 
The  atheist  finds  no  other  thing  in  existence  but  matter,  therefore  he  '  infers' 
there  is  no  other  thing  in  existence.     He  is  open  to  conviction  :  can  '  Inquirer' 

convince  him  ? 

W.  Chilton. 


<THE    BIBLE     AND    THE    PEOPLE.' 


The  *  suspense '  to  which  we  alluded  some  time  ago  has  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Bible  and  the  People.  We  should  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  work,  had  not  a  friend  in  Market  Harborough  written  and  apprised 
us  of  it.  One  department  is  entitled  the  '  Sceptic's  Religion,'  under  which  head, 
we  presume,  no  notice  of  the  Reasoner  will  find  a  place,  as  we  do  not  profess  to  have 
any  religion.  The  first  article  is  the  examination  of  a  paper  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Freethinker's  Magazine,  to  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  reply.  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  is  a  theist,  who  takes  a  view  of  Christians  and 
Christianity  such  as  we  have  never  been  able  to  take.  The  second  article  is  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  talks  in  a  very  ambiguous  way  of  two  freethiuking 
publications,  one  of  which  he  designates  the  '  elder  brother,'  by  which  title  is  pro- 
bably meant  the  Reasoner,  Quoting  some  words  from  our  *  Appeal,'  the  writer 
says  we  '  little  thought  what  was  coming.'  What  has  come,  however,  is  very  like 
what  we  expected ;  and,  if  all  yet  to  come  is  of  the  same  quality,  it  will  not  require 
any  attention  from  us.  The  writer  under  the  name  of  John  Knox  retails  the  accu- 
sation brought  against  us  by  James  Grant,  in  the  Reasoner,  a  few  weeks  ago — 
namely,  that  we  *  slandered '  Mr.  Baines  by  representing  him  as  denying  public 
knowledge ;  and,  although  we  have  answered  this  imputation,  the  editor  of  the 
Bible  and  the  People  repeats  the  charge,  and  intimates,  in  allusion  to  us,  that  'some 
writers  can  succeed  best  either  in  misrepresenting  the  cause,  or  slandering  the  cha- 
racters of  those  they  should  refute.'  We  shall  wait  to  see  whether  this  is  to  be 
the  fashion  in  which  the  Bible  and  the  People  proposes  to  controvert  our  views. 
If  so,  we  shall  consider  it  not  at  all  a  matter  of  necessity  to  reply. 

A  year  ago,  at  Aliquis's  request,  we  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant  an 
article  upon  the  Design  Argument.  This  article  Mr.  Knox,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Bible  and  the  People,  quotes,  and  appends  to  it  what  is  intended  as  a  reply. 
When  Aliquis  returns  to  England,  he  will  probably  write  to  Mr.  Knox  upon  the 

subject. 

G.  J.  H. 
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CELEBRATION  OF  THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 


On  the  9th  instant,  at  John-street  Institution,  the  birth-day  of  this  politician  and 
theological  writer  was  celebrated  by  a  very  numerous  meeting.  James  Watson, 
the  publisher,  occupied  the  chair.  'The  Development  of  Reason  in  Politics  and 
Religion,'  was  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Holyoake  and  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Ernest  Jones, 
Mr.  Kydd,  and  others  spoke  to  the  memory  of  Paine  and  kindred  sentiments. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Linton,  saying  that  he  was  commemorating  Paine's 
exertions  in  his  advocacy  in  his  English  Republic.  Mr.  Holyoake  stated  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  Minister  of  a  German  Church,  expressing  the  desire 
of  his  German  brethren  for  communication  with  the  English  friends  of  Paine. 

Much  is  said  about  the  vulgarity  of  the  writings  of  Paine ;  but,  taking  into 
account  the  unscrupulousness  of  his  opponents,  he  came  out  of  the  conflict  purer 
than  Dr.  Cumming,  who  writes  sixty  years  later.  Paine  gave  the  inspiration  of 
freedom  to  the  New  World.  The  sword  of  Washington  had  never  won  the 
liberty  of  America,  had  not  Paine  inspired  its  people  with  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
and  filled  the  armies  with  recruits.  A  people,  therefore,  owe  their  emancipation 
to  Paine,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  priest  that  ever  lived,  or  is  likely 
to  live.  Paine  foresaw  that  the  end  of  political  reformation  is  Republicanism,  as 
the  end  of  religious  reformation  is  Rationalism;  and  this  was  the  source  of  the 
disquietude  he  gave  to  pulpits  and  thrones  the  world  over. 

A  concourse  of  people  waited  at  the  Hall  doors  an  hour  and  a  half  for  admission. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  Hall  to  hold  the  audience,  both  at  the  Tea  and  Soiree, 
attests  the  necessity  of  the  Temple  of  Free  Thought  being  promptly  proceeded 
with. 

}^^  Next  week  we  shall  vouchsafe  a  Celestial  Reply  to  that  Abject  Worshipper 
who  this  week  presents  himself  so  lowly  before  our  Throne. 


The  next  Reasoner  Tract  will  be  from  No.  2  of  the  English  Republic — article, 
Organisation. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 
—Feb.  23rd  [J],  Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  'The  Gracchi.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Feb.  23rd  [7],  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  '  Roman  History.' 

South  Place,  Moorfielda.^Feb.  23rd  [11  a.m. J, 
Mr.  Ireson  will  Lecture. 

Institute  of  Progress.  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square.— Feb.  21st  [8],  a  Oiscussion.  23rd 
[7i],  a  lecture. 

liclectic  Institute,  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  — 
Every  Friday  [8^],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  '  Home  and 
Foreign  Politics.'  Every  Sunday  [7^],  on  '  Moral 
and  Social  Science.' 

Temperance  Hall,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
—Feb.  23rd  [7],  Paine  Celebration. 

ON  Saturday,  February  8tb,  was  published 
'  SECTS  and  SECTARIES,' 
being  a  verbatim  report  of  an  Oration  delivered  by 
Samuel  Phillips  Day,  (author  of  '  Romanism  the 
Religion  of  Terror,'}  on  Sunday,  January  26th,  at 
the  Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy 
8quare. 

London :  E.  Truelove,  22,  John  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square;  J.Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pa- 
ternoster Row ;  Purkess,  Compton  Street. 


WORKS  ON  FREE  INQUIRY. 
Just  published,  the  Fourth  Edition  of      s.  d. 
■pOBERT   COOPER'S    Holy    Scriptures 

ti     analysed 0    8 

K.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book,  cloth  bds.    2    6 

Or  in  13  numbers  at  2d.  each. 
Heterodoxy  v.  Orthodoxy.  By  11.  Cooper  . .     0    3 

Scripturean's  Creed.  By  Citizen  Davies  . .  0  2 
Important   Examination  of  the  Scriptures. 

By  Voltaire 0    6 

The  Connection  between  Geology  and  the 

Pentateuch.  By  Thomas  Cooper,  M.D,. .  0  9 
Right  of  Free  Discussion.     By  T.  Cooper, 

M.D e     8 

Theology  Displayed.  By  S.  Curtis,  bds 1     0 

Ditto  ditto  wrapper    0    9 

Protestant's  Progress  from  Church  of  Eng- 

landism  to  Infidelity.     B.  Griffith   1     0 

Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature,  1  vol.,  bds.  2  0 
Ditto  ditto  wrapper     1     6 

John  Clark's  Letters  to  Dr»  Adam  Clark  on 

the    Life,  Morals,  &c.,  of  Jeaus   Christ,  1 

vol.,  cloth  bds 5     0 

Haalam's  Letters  to  the  Clergy,  1  vol 2    6 

Ditto  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1  vol 2    6 

London :  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Pas- 
sage, Paternoster -row. 
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Dr.  Cockburn,  the  Dean  of  York,  has  published  in  Colburn's  New  Monthly 
Magazine  a  memoir  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  following 
is  the  Dean's  estimate  of  the  private  character  of  his  distinguished  kinsman: — 'It 
may  be  expected  that,  in  concluding  such  a  memoir  of  a  decidedly  great  man,  some 
account  of  his  private  character  should  be  given  by  one  who  knew  him  so  long  and 
so  well.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  pious  Christian,  a  firm  believer  in  revealed  re- 
ligion, scrupulously  attending  public  worship,  and  encouraging  private  prayer.  He 
was  exemplary  in  all  domestic  duties — a  dutiful  son,  a  kind  husband,  and  an  in- 
dulgent father;  he  was  brave,  generous,  placable,  honourable,  and  true;  and  all 
these  qualities  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  Had  he,  then,  no  faults  ?  No- 
thing in  this  world  is  perfect ;  but  the  faults  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  the  almost 
necessary  consequence  of  his  position  in  the  world.  He  was  cold,  unfriendly, 
proud,  (no  wonder.)  He  was  selfish — no,  not  selfish  as  coveting  the  blessings  of 
others,  but  he  seemed  doomed  to  live  by  himself  and  for  himself.  His  great  talents, 
his  extensive  learning,  his  immense  wealth,  his  high  station,  raised  him  above  the 
common  race  of  mortals.  He  stood  like  a  statue  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  column  for 
men  to  gaze  at,  but  not  to  approach.  Goldsmith,  in  describing  an  amiable  man, 
says  that  "  His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began."  The  very  contrary  was  the  case  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  gave  from  a  sense  of  duty,  not  from  feeling.  The  head 
dictated,  not  the  heart.  Sir  Robert  built  churches,  endowed  schools,  gave  money 
to  hospitals,  and  joined  all  public  subscriptions.  Reason  and  revelation  both 
assure  us  that  such  donations,  produced  by  genuine  Christian  charity,  are  far 
more  beneficial  to  society  than  the  mere  ebullitions  of  pity  ;  but  such  donations 
proceeding  from  no  sympathy,  they  excite  no  sympathy.  They  fill  no  eyes  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  no  mouth  with  shouts  of  praise.  Thus  stood  this  great  and 
good  man,  alone  amidst  an  astonished  crowd,  surrounded  by  many  followers  but 
few  friends — universally  admired,  but  rarely  loved.'  [We  quote  this  as  being 
instructive  and  also  remarkable  for  the  candour  which  refuses  to  flatter  the  dead.] 

If  the  gentleman  who  signs  himself  a  '  Defender  of  the  Faith  '  will  oblige  us 
with  his  name,  we  shall  publish  his  second  letter.  Our  Oxford  correspondent 
'Against  Atheism  '  must  oblige  us  with  his  name  also. 

We  have  received  '  Christianity  and  its  Evidences,'  a  neat  volume  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Rogers 
includes  in  his  work  Professor  Newman's  Views,  and  those  of  Strauss  and  Parker. 

The  '  Mystagogue '  is  a  work  by  Mr.  T.  Watson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
author  presents  it  as  a  *  Key  to  the  Mysteries  of  all  Religions.'  They  have  not  all 
one  lock  we  know,  therefore  the  skeleton  key  which  will  pick  them  ought  to  be 
bought  up  by  our  spiritual  police,  lest  the  public  break  in  and  steal.  The  key 
can  be  had  of  the  maker,  or  through  our  publisher. 

A  friend  writes  : — '  Yesterday  I  was  told  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  catechising  a  boy  at  Canterbury,  the  other  day,  and  inquired  of  him  who  was 
the  mediator  between  God  and  man;  and  he  replied  with  more  truth  than  perhaps 
he  would  take  credit  for — "  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  This  was  with  no 
apparent  intention  of  mistake,  or  consideration  that  he  was  in  error.' 

N.  S.  suggests  that  a  translation  of  the  Anathema  of  Excommunication  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  form  an  excellent  Tract  for  the  Reasoner.  'Our  army 
swore  terribly  in  Flanders — but  nothing  like  this,'  says  Tristram  Shandy.  We 
should  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  an  authentic  translation. 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queem's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  February  IQth,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beint?  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgement  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — £oitob. 


AN    ANSWER    TO    *OUR    SERVAJNT    JONES.' 


When  No,  245  of  the  Measoner  was  in  the  press,  in  which  was  quoted  the  reply  of 
the  Christian  Socialist  to  my  '  Appeal '  to  the  promoters  of  that  journal  and  its 
bifold  advocacy,  I  supposed  that  I  had  done  with  the  subject — and  I  desired  to  have 
done  with  it ;  but  these  gentlemen  will  it  otherwise,  and  there  is  no  motive  to 
avoid  a  discussion  which  they  are  disposed  to  continue.  The  letter  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  which  was  found  on  *  Our  Platform '  last  week. 
As  to  the  tone  in  which  it  is  expressed,  I  will  only  say,  that  it  must  be  a  particu- 
larly unpleasant  thing  to  be  a  God,  if  being  addressed  as  one  gives  them  the  sen- 
sations which  reading  this  letter  gave  me,  and  has  given  others. 

But  turning  to  the  arguments,  or  rather  the  assertions,  of  that  letter,  which  are 
all  that  concern  me,  Mr.  Jones  is  found  declaring  that  I  have  taken  *  some  trouble 
to  prove  him  not  to  be  what  I  consider  a  consistent  man.'  My  hasty  correspon- 
dent very  much  mistakes  me.  I  took  no  *  trouble  '  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  I  scarcely 
thought  upon  the  question  whether  he  was  consistent  or  not,  it  not  appearing  in 
any  way  material.  What  I  had  in  view  was  not  to  contrast  what  he  now  does 
with  what  he  lately  earnestly  advised  to  others,  but  to  show  that  that  advice  might 
be  advantageously  followed  now  by  the  society  in  which  he  is  Manager.  His 
opinions  may  have  been  changed  since  the  Congress  of  the  Social  Reform  League, 
in  which  case  his  consistency  would  be  a  crime.  Whether  any  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  his  views  I  never  inquired,  because  it  was  in  no  way  relevant  to 
what  1  had  to  urge.  The  purport  of  my  remarks  went  to  show,  that  the  principle 
so  well  expressed  in  his  resolution  at  that  Congress  would  be  of  desirable  applica- 
tion to  his  present  excellent  colleagues.  All  that  was  necessary  on  his  part,  if  he 
took  notice  of  my  representation,  was  to  show  that  Socialism  mixed  up  with 
Christianity  is  justifiable.  To  this  representation  Mr.  Jones's  reply  is  brief — I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  satisfactory  ;  it  is — '  you  are  a  God.'  Macaulay  relates,  in 
one  of  his  inimitable  essays,  that  when  a  certain  ancient  general  was  accused  in 
the  Senate  of  some  defalcation,  his  answer  was — 'On  this  day  twelve  mouths 
I  won  the  battle  of  Talma '  (I  think),  which  he  thought  a  suflficient  account  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Macaulay  observes,  that  this  rhetoric  is  obsolete.  My  gratuitous 
adulator,  it  would  appear,  thinks  differently— since,  in  refutation  of  an  argument 
for  the  application  ot  a  secular  principle  to  a  Co-operative  Store,  he  deems  it  suf- 
ficient to  apostrophise  the  writer  as  a  Divinity.* 

Mr.  Jones  nowhere  ventures  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  secular  principle ;  but  he 


*  The  Christian  Socialist^  noticing  our  remarks  upon  the  article  we  quoted  from  it, 
falls  upon  the  same  figure  of  rhetoric.  We  offered  them  an  argument,  and  they  answer 
by  an  accusation — viz.,  by  calling  it '  old  world  orthodoxy.'  What  does  it  matter  what 
it  is  if  it  be  true  ?     We  shall  not  be  disconcerted  by  this  species  of  rejoinder. 
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further  pleads  his  fallibility  for  his  present  silence  upon  it.  But  if  fallibility  be 
the  rule  this  gentleman  sets  up  as  the  justification  for  neglect,  he  offers  indeed  a 
comprehensive  excuse,  one  wide  enough  to  embrace  all  human  defaulters  of  every 
kind — past,  present,  and  to  come. 

My  disquieted  friend  alleges  that  he  occupied  the  neutral  ground  offered  by  his 
resolution  as  long  as  it  was  '  tenable.'  But  does  he  not  know  that  the  right  is 
always  *  tenable  ?'  All  that  is  necessary  for  him  to  do  now  is  not  to  abandon  a 
sphere  where  he  is  no  doubt  an  able  and  a  valued  ofl&cer  ;  but  to  bear  his  testimony 
to  secular  truth,  if  he  thinks  it  truth,  that  it  may  the  better  and  the  sooner  come 
to  prevail. 

Mr.  Jones  takes  credit  to  himself  for  never  having  any  pet  philosophical  or 
theological  crotchet  of  his  own  that  he  ^  nurses  at  the  expense  of  Socialism.'  From 
the  relish  with  which  he  delivers  this  self-gratulation,  there  is  hope  that  he  will 
come  to  appreciate  the  suggestion  I  made  to  him  not  to  nurse  (so  passively)  Chris- 
tian Socialism  at  the  expense  of  his  own — which  Christian  Socialism,  I  believe, 
neither  includes  the  Formation  of  Character  nor  Communism. 

My  excited  respondent,  with  whom  backwardness  in  accusation  is  not  a  failing, 
whatever  mortal  frailties  else  he  may  have  to  confess  to,  says  that  'when  the  Congress 
broke  up  I  went  home,  leaving  the  neutral  ground  unoccupied,  allowing  poor  Social- 
ism to  shift  for  itself;  and  that  I  attempt  now  to  fasten  him  down  to  a  barren  neu- 
trality disregarded  by  myself.'  Let  us  see.  The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  reached 
home  was  to  write  that  Address  to  the  Country  which  Mr.  Jones  afterwards  signed 
as  Chairman  of  the  Congress.  Next  I  enforced  in  the  Reasoner  the  importance  of 
the  neutral  ground  being  kept  intact — not  as  a  '  barren,'  but  as  a  fruitful  principle 
— fruitful  in  alliances  because  just,  fruitful  in  success  because  a  principle  of  peace. 
Next  I  wrote  Tracts  in  advocacy  of  Socialism.  In  several  parts  of  the  country  I 
delivered  Lectures  on  Secular  Socialism,  and  every  week  since  that  time  I  have 
maintained  an  advocacy  of  the  same  principle  in  the  columns  of  the  most  influen- 
tial newspaper  to  which  I  had  acccEs.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  results  or  re- 
ports before  the  public  that  Mr.  Jones  has  done  more  than  this.  If  indeed  he  has 
done  more,  more  was  to  be  expected  from  him,  as  he  accepted  the  sole  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  League  as  their  agent;  and  while  there  were  funds,  I  suppose 
he  received  payment  for  his  services.  If  I  had  '  abandoned  the  neutral  ground,'  as 
Mr,  Jones  represents,  how  came  I  to  make  that  appeal  for  its  recognition  which 
has  drawn  forth  the  reply  which  be  has  forwarded  ?  It  is  certainly  an  oversight 
that  Mr.  .lones  should  accuse  me  of  abandoning  this  '  neutral  ground '  in  the  same 
letter  which  he  writes  to  reproach  me  for  maintaining  it ! 

My  equivocal  critic  may  be  unaware  of  the  extent  of  my  exertions,  because  they 
have  been  made  anonymously.  My  name  has  been  omitted  to  my  Tracts  that  they 
might  not,  even  by  association  of  ideas,  be  supposed  to  have  a  theological  origin  or 
bias.  What  is  more  than  lecturing,  I  have  imposed  silence  upon  myself,  and  re- 
fused to  lecture  (when  asked)  upon  Social  Reform  in  towns  where  I  happened  to 
be  engaged  to  speak  upon  Theological  subjects,  that  I  might  not  contradict  the 
secular  character  I  had  agreed  Socialism  ought  to  maintain.  Mr,  Jones  will  find, 
upon  inquiry,  that  when  last  in  Bradford — where  I  found  he  had  just  preceded  me 
— I  refused  a  requisition  to  lecture  on  Communism,  because  I  would  not,  in  any 
way,  appear  to  invalidate  the  impression  of  unmixed  Social  Reform  which  he  was 
understood  to  have  made.  Mr.  Douthwaite,  now  at  the  Co-operative  Store,  Char- 
lotte Street,  with  Mr.  Jones,  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this.  My  weekly  advocacy 
of  Socialism  has  been  done  under  a  nom  de  plume,  in  order  not  to  impair  the  secu- 
lar character  of  the  principles  to  which  I  had  pledged  myself.     For  the  same 
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reason  I  have  taken  out  of  the  Reasoner,  and  kept  out  of  the  Reasoner,  that  depart- 
ment of  Communism  which  was  formerly  a  distinctive  feature  in  it.  These  are 
facts  not  wholly  unknown  to  my  accuser,  and  incapable  of  contradiction  by  anybody 
— which  will  serve  to  show  how  far  Mr.  Jones  has  spoken  advisedly  in  declaring 
that  I  try  '  to  fasten  him  down  to  a  neutrality  disregarded  by  myself.' 

The  account  given  in  the  letter  under  consideration  of  the  alliance  of  the  Co- 
operative Store  with  the  Christian  Socialists  is  natural  enough ;  but  as  the  Store 
was  rich  enough  to  maintain  its  own  organ  (if  it  needed  one),  it  might  have  done 
so  more  advantageously  than  accepting  a  union  which  has  the  practical  and  public 
effect  of  a  compromise. 

My  bounteous  laudator,  with  whose  incense  very  little  reverence  appears  to 
mingle,  represents  himself  as  not  believing  in  the  existence  of  the  articles  I  ob- 
jected to  in  the  Christian  Socialist — which  publication,  by  the  way,  he  is  injudicious 
enough  to  tell  us  he  has  never  read.  He  regards  the  articles  alluded  to  as 
'  imaginary  ' — as  much,  so  he  says,  as  the  Halls  which  I  wished  might  be  thrown 
open  to  the  writers.  These  Halls  are  not  so  *  imaginary  '  as  my  incredulous  wor- 
shipper supposes.  But  my  purpose  in  my  allusion  to  the  Halls  was  mainly  an 
expression  of  my  desire  that  every  facility  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our 
Christian  Socialist  friends.  It  often  happens  that  men  strongly  of  one  opinion 
think  it  a  conscientious  duty  not  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  what  they  deem  mis- 
chievous and  misleading  error.  On  this  ground  many  of  our  friends  might  in 
conscience  hinder  the  advocates  of  this  new  sect  from  appearing.  Mr.  Jones,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  cordial  for  once,  and  admit  our  ability  to  obstruct,  if  not  to  help. 
It  was  to  destroy  the  feeling  which  would  obstruct  that  I  made  the  observation 
which  has  so  tried  the  believing  powers  of  my  managerial  friend,  the  obstinate 
purveyor  of  Christian  cheese*  and  sacred  saveloys.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
suming some  of  these  pious  stores  weekly  ;  and  have  just  now  concluded  a  fraternal 
operation  upon  a  slice  of  Christian  bacon,  and  can  testify  to  its  being  very  good, 
but  not  better  of  its  kind  than  an  atheistical  chicken  which  I  had  boiled  with  it. 

Mr.  Jones  has  the  same  contempt  for  metaphysics  manifested  by  an  illustrious 
countryman  of  his,  Edmund  Burke.  Surely  I  was  not  far  wrong  in  my  impression 
that  the  union  of  Co-operation  with  Christian  Socialism  could  not  be  gratifying  to 
his  taste.  For,  if  his  disinclination  is  so  great  to  grope  for  '  logical  nothings  in  a 
metaphysical  puddle,'  how  much  greater  must  be  his  contempt  for  the  employment , 
of  those  who  grope  for  the  t71ogical  nothings  of  Christian  Socialism  in  the  same 
miry  pool? — if,  following  the  example  Mr.  Jones  sets,  we  may  descend  to  speak  of 
metaphysics,  that  great  science  of  human  thought,  in  such  contemptuous  language. 

Mr.  Jones  never  appears  to  think  that  other  persons  may  see  something  impor- 
tant in  a  different  view  of  life  and  duty  from  that  which  he  conceives.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  there  can  be  earnestness  or  solemnity  in  any  specu- 
lation with  which  he  happens  not  to  sympathise.  We  will  not  learn  of  him  in 
this  respect;  nor  even  to  his  present  colleagues,  the  Christian  Socialists — whose 
views  are  quite  as  intangible  to  us  as  ours  can  be  to  him — will  we  retort  in  words 
of  scorn,  such  as  tViOse  in  which  he  describes  the  few  broad  and  serious  principles 
which  we  labour  to  enforce.  Nor  will  we  do  them  the  injustice  to  suppose  that 
they,  in  speaking  of  us,  will  imitate  him  in  this  respect.  For  if  Christian  i 
Socialism  manifest  itself  in  all  our  friends  as  it  seems  to  do  in  Mr.  Jones,  we  shall 
not  owe  it  much.  Regarding  him  as  a  friend  and  old  colleague,  I  had  a  right  to 
count  at  least  upon  his  courtesy  if  not  upon  his  cordiality.  One  to  whom  we  ever 
conceded  the  distinction  of  leader  in  that  pure  and  noble  Socialism,  to  which  we 
all  owe  so  much,  and  to  the  advocacy  of  which  Mr.  Owen  has  devoted  his  illus- 
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trious  life,  we  certainly  regret  to  loose.  But  as  Mr.  Jones  chooses  to  abdicate  the 
representation  of  principles  which  so  many  hoped  and  thought  would  always  seem 
true  to  him,  I  shall  not  be  restrained  even  by  the  hauteur  with  which  he  may 
meet  it,  from  expressing  the  tribute  of  that  sorrow  for  the  disassociation  he 
demands  which  the  remembrance  of  his  powers  and  former  services  inspire. 

In  parting  from  this  subject,  I  have  therefore  only  to  notice  the  groundless 
alarm  which  Mr.  Jones  betrays  lest  I  should  stop  him  on  his  way.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  him  specifically  to  request  of  me  permission  to  take  his  own  course.  If 
he  wishes  it,  his  future  proceedings  shall  be  no  concern  of  mine.  What  he  has 
already  taken  for  an  interruption  was  not  even  an  interrogation.  I  only  suggested 
incidentally,  that  the  course  he  was  now  taking  was  less  useful  than  the  one  to 
which  he  had  so  lately  pledged  himself.  Had  I  have  asked  him  directly  to  have 
explained  the  grounds  of  his  conduct,  it  seems  to  me  no  more  than  what  one  friend 
might,  without  oflfence,  ask  of  another.  Had  he  had  occasion  to  have  asked  the 
same  question  of  me,  I  trust  I  should  have  answered  him  without  rudeness  and 
without  contempt.  But  whatever  tone  he  may  see  fit  to  assume  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  this,  I  can  assure  him  that  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  the  performance  of 
a  public  duty,  nor  from  the  just  and  necessary  enforcement  of  a  useful  principle, 
whether  he  shall  call  me  a  God  or  address  me  as  a  Devil. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
p.  S. — My  unreverential  critic  indulges  in  a  divine  postscript,  in  order  to  notice 
my  remark  that  the  secular  rule  he  proposed  at  Congress  would  never  be  carried 
out  3  and  asks,  how  came  I  then  to  appeal  to  the  Promoters  of  Christian  Socialism 
to  carry  it  out?  Mr.  Jones  forgets  that  it  was  he  whom  I  addressed  when  I  said 
it  would  not  be  carried  out.  If  at  the  end  of  my  remark  he  supplies  his  own 
name,  it  will  be  complete  and  coherent.  I  supposed  Mr.  Jones  would  apply  it  to 
the  Freethinking  lecturers  of  the  League,  but  hardly  to  his  Christian  Socialist 
friends,  with  whom  he  was  then  in  alliance,  and  whom  that  rule  would  compel  to 
pause.  The  principle  once  explained,  they  may  come  independently  to  act  on  its 
utility,  though  Mr.  Jones  may  not  feel  himself  free  to  call  attention  to  it;  and 
hence  one  (in  divine  secrets)  considered  the  Appeal  was  valid  to  them,  though  it 
may  not  seem  so  to  my  profane  friend.  G.  J.  H. 

THE  MIRACLE  AT  ST.  SATURNIN  AN  IMPOSTURE. 


Thb  Dublin  Evening  Mail  says  the  miracle  at  St,  Saturnin  of  the  bleeding  picture 
has  been  detected  to  be  an  imposture,  and  the  commi^ioners  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Avignon  have  been  obliged  so  to  report  it.  These  officers  have  reluctantly 
adopted  the  following  conclusion  : — *  My  lord, — The  commission  which  your  lord- 
ship nominated  for  the  examination  of  the  events  of  St.  Saturnin,  has  terminated 
its  labours,  and  hastens  to  communicate  to  you  the  results.  We  find  in  these 
events  several  circumstances,  at  present  unexplained,  capable  of  making  a  strong 
impression  on  those  who  should  examine  them  only  on  the  sensible  side ;  but 
whether  we  consider  the  condition  on  which  they  were  made  to  depend — the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  which,  according  to  the  witnesses,  accompanied  their  produc- 
tion on  dififerent  days — the  expectations  raised  for  particular  days,  and  not  realised : 
or  whether  we  examine  in  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  perfection  certain  well- 
known  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  person  who  has  taken  the  principal  part  in 
these  events,  it  is  impossible,  in  our  opinion,  to  recognise  in  them  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  miracle.'  [We  should  like  to  know  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Catholic  church,  are  the  conditions  of  a  true  miracle.] 
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Talks  with  the  Dead. — Some  of  our  readers  may  still  recollect  an    account 
transmitted  by  our  New  York  correspondent  of  a  set  of  ghosts  who  communicated  with 
the  men  of  this  world  by  rapping  upon  floors  or  tables.     They  appeared  to  be  a  cross 
between  '  Old  Jeffrey,'  who  (see  Southey)  so  long  haunted  the  house  of  the  Wesleys, 
and  the  Cock-lane  ghost.     They  differed,  howe'ver,  from  both   in  their  readiness  to 
change  their  place  of  residence  when  their  earthly  friends  wished  them,  and  to  become 
subservient  to  fortune-telling  speculations.     This  might  be  owing  to  a  growth  of  the 
mercantile  spirit  in  the  spirit  world  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  witnessed  of  late 
years  in  our  own.     Not  having  heard  anything  lately  of  the  E-appites  and  their  service- 
able spirits,  we  assumed  that  the  manifestations  had  ceased.    In  this,  however,  we  were 
mistaken,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  20th  ult.     The  following 
minutes  of  a  conversation  held  with  the  spirit  of  a  departed  friend,  who  left  this  mortal 
state  in  June,  1849,  is  not  published  as  any  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  alleged  intercourse  with  disembodied  spirits,  known  in  our  days    as    clair- 
voyance, mysterious  rappings,  &c.     The  young  man  who  was  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation in  this  case  has  been  consciously  clairvoyant  but  a  few  weeks,  and  the  '  rappings,' 
so  called,  are  also  heard  in  his  presence,  though  he  is  no  connection  of  the  Fox  family,  and 
has  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  any  of  them.     We  think  none  who  know  him 
would  consider  fraud  on  his  part  possible,  though  what  delusion,  hallucination  or  diabolic 
influence  he  may  be  subjected  to,  this  deponent  saith  not.     The  deceased  Mr.  C,  who 
purports  to  be  the  communicator  through  this  medium,  was  a  man  of  decided  intelligence, 
energy,  and  philanthropy,  and  these  responses  are  very  like  his  manner  of  speaking 
while  on  earth.     Question — Mr.  C,  had  the  human  race  a  con"^cious  existence  before 
we  came  on  earth  ? — Answer :  Soul  matter  had  an  existence,  but  not  a  conscious  ex- 
istence.    Are  there  any  spirits  which  exert  an  evil  or  malignant  influence  on  human 
actions  and  conditions ? — Yes;  but  not  because  they  desire  to  do  so,  but  because  of 
their  inferior  or  gross  organisation.     Are  there  any  human  spirits  which  have  passed 
from  earth  which  are  not  in  a  state  of  progess  or  improvement  ? — No  ;  but  some  progress 
slowly,  having  a  very  gross  organisation  to  begin  with.     Do  you  know  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
the  poet? — Yes.     In  what  sphere  is  he? — I  have  a  different  classification  from  others. 
(Question  pressed) — He  is  in  (what  I  consider)  the  third  society,  second  sphere.     [Note 
— In  responses  made  through  Rappings  which  purported  to  be  from  Poe  himself,  he  is 
said  to  be  in  the  sixth  sphere.]     Are  there  any  spirits  in  a  state  of  misery  or  pain,  so  as 
to  feel  their  existence  a  burden? — There  are  some  who  have  mental  suffering,  because 
they  did  not  improve  [or  misused]  their  advantages  while  on  earth.     Are  there  any  so 
separated  from  their  friends  as  to  cause  them  unhappiness— not  being  allowed  the  society 
of  those  they  love  best?— If  they  might  (now)  have  been  associated  with  those  friends 
by  improving  their  advantages  (when)  on  earth,  then  they  are  unhappy.     Are  there  any 
who  despair  of  ever  attaining  the  condition  of  the  blest  ?— They  may  at  times,  but  not 
lastingly.     Does  the  state  in  which  Mr,  C.  now  is,  seem  more  immediately,  palpably 
under  the  Divine  government  than  our  condition? — Its  inhabitants  see  more  clearly,  as 
they  have  progressed  further.     Are  there  any  in  that  state  who  bisbelieve  the  existence 
of  the  Deity  ? — They  do  not  disbelieve  it,  but  some  do  not  comprehend  it.     Then  the 
Deity  is  not  visible  from  that  sphere  ? — He  is  nowhere  -visible.     We  receive  impressions 
from  Him,  but  do  not  see  Him.    Are  the  apostles  and  founders  of  Christianity  visible 
to  Mr.  C? — No:  None  who  are  in  a  higher  sphere  are  visible  to  those  in  a  lower. 
Can  those  in  a  higher  sphere  communicate  to  those  in  a  lower? — Yes.     When  clair- 
voyants suppose  that  they  see  spostles,  &c.,  are  they  deceived  — or  do  they  really  see 
as  they  suppose?— Many  of  them  think  that  they  see  the  Apostle  Paul,  or  whoever  else 
they  wish  to  communicate  with,  when  they  really  do  not.  When  a  mother,  who  dearly 
loves  her  good  child,  but  who  has  lived  unworthily,  goes  to  the  spirit  world,  is  she,  or 
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is  she  not,  permitted  to  see  her  child  before  she  has  attained  his  sphere  ? — She  does  not 
see  him,  but  receives  impressions  from  him.  Does  he  see  her? — Yes ;  he  communicatee 
to  her,  and  watches  over  her.  Have  generations  passed  away,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  from  Mr.  C.'s  present  sphere  ? — Some  have,  and  some  have  not.  Could  Mr.  C. 
see  Adam  and  the  ancient  patriarchs? — No.  Is  this  new  ability  on  our  part  to  com- 
municate with  the  spirit  world  a  consequence  of  any  change  or  improvement  in  the 
liuman  family  ? — Yes ;  the  human  race  have  become  more  reiined  and  susceptible  (to 
impressions  from  the  spirit  world)  than  formerly.  Do  children,  who  die  in  conscious 
infancy,  live  in  the  future  state? — The  moment  an  infant  has  been  ushered  into  the 
world  ,an  individuality  has  been  formed,  which  continues  to  exist,  provided  the  physical 
constitution  was  perfected— not  otherwise.  Then  why  do  not  animals  also  have  an 
immortal  existence? — Man  has  a  peculiar  formation,  which  animals  have  not.  To  all 
who  have  that  formation,  soul  adheres — not  to  others.  Can  Mr.  C.  give  us  any  idea 
of  his  present  locality  in  space — whether  it  is  on  any  particular  planet,  or  around  this 
earth? — B^uman  spirits  love  to  hover  around  this  earth,  but  they  are  not  confined  to  it. 
Do  those  born  on  the  several  planets  usually  remain  each  on  that  which  was  his  birth- 
place?— [Answer  not  taken  down,  but  believed  to  have  been  affirmative]  Are  the 
planets  visible  to  Mr.  C.?  — Yes.  Does  Mr.  C.  see  this  outer  material  earth — does  he 
see  it  as  we  do,  with  our  material  eyes? — He  perceives  the  earth  as  a  highly  material 
body. — Daily  News,  Jan.  3,  1851. 

Napolkon's  Religion. — I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  little  that  can  be 
known  of  the  thoughts  on  such  subjects  j  and  though  it  is  not  very  satisfactory,  it  appears 
to  nie  worth  recording.     In  the  early  periods  of  the  revolution,  he,  in  common  with 
many  of  his  countrymen,  conformed  to  the  fashion  of  treating  all  such  matters,  both  in 
conversation  and  action,  with  levity  and  even  derision.     In  his  subsequent  career,  like 
most  men  exposed  to  wonderful  vicissitudes,  he  professed  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest 
a  sort  of  confidence  in  fatalism  and  predestination.  But  on  some  solemn  public  occasions, 
and  yet  more  in  private  and  sober  discussion,  he  not  only  gravely  disclaimed  and  re. 
proved  infidelity,  but  both  by  action  and  words  implied  his  conviction  that  a  conversion 
to  religious  enthusiasm  might  befal  himself  or  any  other  man.     He  had  more  than  to- 
lerance— he  had  indulgence  and  respect  for  extravagant  and  ascetic  notions  of  religious 
duty.     He  grounded  that  feeling,  not  on  their  soundness  to  the  truth,  but  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  our  minds  may  be  reserved  for,  on  the  possibility  of  our  being  prevailed 
upon  to  admit  and  even  to  devote  ourselves  to  tenets  which  at  first  excite  our  derision. 
It  has  been  observed  that  there  was  a  tincture  of  Italian  superstition  in  his  character,  a 
sort  of  conviction  from  reason  that  the  doctrines  of  revelation  were  not  true,  and  yet  a 
persuasion,  or  at  least  an  apprehension,  that  he  might  live  to  think  them  so.     He  was 
satisfied  that  the  seeds  of  belief  were  deeply  sown  in  the  human  heart.     It  was  on  that 
principle  that  he  permitted   and  justified,  though  he  did  not  dare  to  authorise,  the  re- 
vival of  La  Trappe  and  other  austere  orders.  He  contended  that  they  might  operate  as  a 
safety-valve  for  the  fanatical  and  visionary  ferment  which  would  otherwise  burst  forth 
and  disturb  society.     In  his  remarks  on  the  death  of  Duroc  and  in  the  reason  he  alleged 
against  suicide,  both  in  calm  and  speculative  discussion,  and  in   moments  of  strong 
emotion  (such  as  occurred  at  Fontainbleau  in  1814),  he  implied  a  belief  both  in  fatality 
and  providence.     In  the  programme  of  his  coronation,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  was  to 
consist  in  his  taking  the  communion.     But  when  the  plan  was  submitted  to  him,  he,  to 
the  surprise  of  those  who  had  drawn  it  up,  was  absolutely  indignant  at  the  suggestion. 
'  ISo  man,'  he  said, '  had  the  means  of  knowing,  or  had  the  right  to  say,  when  or  where 
he  would  take  the  sacrament,  or  whether  he  would  or  not.'     On  this  occasion  he  added 
that  he  would  not,  nor  did  he  !     There  is  some  mystery  about  his  conduct  in  similar  re- 
spects at  St.  Helena,  and  during  the  last  days  of  his  life.     He  certainly  had  mass  cele- 
brated in  his  chapel  while  he  was  well,  and  in  his  bed  room  when  ill. — Lord  Holland's 
Rendniscenccs. 
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HeasouFt  Slracts* 


SPEECH    OF    THE     MAYOR    OF    MANCHESTER    ON    TAKING 
POSSESSION  OF  THE  HALL  OF  SCIENCE. 


[Both  on  account  of  the  interest  which 
our  readers  will  take  in  learning  the  des- 
tination of  the  Hall  of  Science,  Carap- 
field,  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Mayor 
to  our  friend  Dr.  John  Watts,  we  quote 
the  Rpeech  following  from  the  Manches- 
ter Exam  iner  and  Times,  ofJan,ll,1851.] 

On  Wednesday,  January  8fch,  an  in- 
fluential assemblage  of  gentlemen  ap- 
peared in  the  large  lecture-hall  of  the 
building,  to  hear  from  the  mayor  a  state- 
ment of  his  proceedings  and  plans.  The 
mayor  occupied  the  chair ;  he  was  sup- 
ported on  his  right  and  left  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  and  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Manchester.  The  company  present  in- 
cluded Joseph  Brofcherton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Agnew,  Esq.,  mayor  of  Salford  ; 
the  Revs.  William  Huntington,  rector  of 
St.  John's  ;  T.  R.  Bentley,  incumbent, 
and  J.  L.  Pocklington,  curate,  of  St. 
Matthew's ;  J.  G.  Robberds,  J.  J.  Taylor, 
J.  R.  Beard,  D.D,,  Thomas  Bazley,  pre- 
sident of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
James  A.  Turner,  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Association;  Messrs.  Joseph 
Ashead,  Richard  Birley,  William  Bow- 
ker,  W.  R.  Callender,  James  Dunn, 
Thomas  Fairbairn,  J.  E,  Gregan,  J.  C. 
Gundy,  A.  Heywood,  Joseph  Heron, 
town-clerk ;  J.  Harland,  A.  Ireland, 
George  Jackson,  Alderman  Kay(Saltor.d) 
John  Leigh,  Thomas  Lings,  Joseph  Nail, 
G.  Freday  Smith,  W.  B.  Stott,  W.  C. 
Williamson,  and  others. 

The  Mayor  said:  Gentlemen,  I  must  beg 
to  apologise  if  I  am  able  tp  do  only  very 
imperfectly  that  which  1  am  about  to  do 
— to  give  you  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  have  taken  place  with  re- 
ference to  the  establishment  of  a  free 
library  and  museum  in  Manchester ;  but 
undoubtedly  I  do  feel  it  a  great  personal 
satisfaction  to  myself,  that  I  am  to-day 
enabled  to  meet  you  in  this  room,  and  to 
announce  that  there  is  every  reasonable 
hope  that  we  may  now  be  able  to  follow 
the  example  of  our  neighbours  in  Salford, 
and  establish  an  institution  which,  I  do 
hope,  will  result  in  a  very  great  amount 
of  good  to  our  fellow-creatures.     It  will 


be  necessary  for  me,  perhaps,  to  detain 
you  for  a  tew  minutes  in  explanation  of 
what  has  already  been  done  in  this  matter. 
You  will  all  readily  acknowledge  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes  of  Manchester 
could  not  have  viewed*  with  anything 
like  indiflference  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  Salford  for  the  promotion 
of  their  well-being.  Ever  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Peel  library  and  museum, 
it  as  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  matter  not 
of  choice  but  of  absolute  necessity,  that 
something  of  a  similar  description  should 
be  done  in  Manchester ; — and  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  I  had  not  for- 
gotten the  matter,  but  I  have  been  on 
the  look-out  for  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tempt something  of  the  kind  here.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  matter  has 
rather  hung  fire  ;  but  really  1  have  had 
so  many  other  pieces  of  business  on  my 
hands,  that  I  thi^k  I  am  entitled  to 
some  excuse  at  your  hands  if  I  have  not 
been  able  to  work  quite  as  rapidly  as  I 
myself  could  have  desired.  But  about 
this  time  last  year  (and  I  am  very 
anxious  indeed  that  the  individual  who 
deserves  the  credit  should  receive  it),  it 
was  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Watts,  who, 
I  believe,  is  at  all  times  very  anxious  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  working  clas- 
ses— who  has  been  much  associated  wifeh 
them,  and  who  really  has  been  a  means 
of  great  usefulness  in  Manchester — it 
was  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Watts,  that 
this  hall  was  exceedingly  well  calculated 
for  the  purpose  of  a  library  and  museum, 
and  that  it  might  be  purchased  extremely 
cheap.  I  had  previously  received  an  in- 
timation from  the  overseers  of  Man- 
chester, that  they  were  themselves  very 
anxious  that  something  of  the  kind 
should  be  done  here,  and  they  further 
intimated  that  they  were  prepared  to 
appropriate  a  sum  of  money  which  they 
had  at  their  disposal  for  any  good  pur- 
pose which  was  essentially  and  entirely 
a  public  purpose,  without  distinction  of 
any  class  in  the  community,  and  of  any 
sect  in  the  community ;  and  that  they 
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were  willing  to  appropriate  a  consider- 
able sum  to  aid  in  any  good  object  of 
this  kind.  I  then  had  further  communi- 
cation with  Dr.  Watts,  and  I  ascertained 
from  him  that  the  history  of  this  building 
has  certainly  been  a  melancholy  one,  as 
far  as  the  working  classes  are  concerned 
— that,  I  believe,  from  first  to  lasty^t  has 
cost  them  very  little  less  than  between 
£5,000  and  ^'6,000— very  little  less,  I 
believe,  than  the  latter  sum  ;  they  have 
frequently  been  in  very  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, and  have  been  anxious  to  dispose 
of  this  building;  and  I  certainly  felt  it  a 
gratification  to  myself  to  hope  that  the 
future  purposes  to  which  this  building 
was  to  be  adapted  would  be  likely,  in 
their  results,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent, 
to  repay  the  working  classes  for  the  sa- 
crifices they  have  made  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  The  sum  mentioned  was 
£1,200  ;  and  I  then  felt  it  my  duty  im- 
mediately to  put  myself  in  communica- 
tion with  Sir.  Oswald  Mosley,  who  owned 
achief  rentof  £91  16s.  upon  the  building. 
I  felt  that  without  Sir.  Oswald  Mosley's 
liberal  assistance  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  matter  could  be  carried 
through  ;  but  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  in  the 
most  prompt  manner,  and  with  the  most 
munificent  liberality — for  I  do  think  it 
deserves  no  other  term ;  it  is  an  act  of 
munificence  on  the  part  of  Sir.  Oswald 
Mosley — expressed  his  cordial  approval 
of  the  objects  to  which  this  building 
was  to  be  devoted ;  with  an  expression  of 
regret,  certainly,  that  the  purposes  to 
which  it  previously  had  been  devoted  had 
not  resulted  in  good,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  working  classes,  and  he  was  glad 
the  purposes  were  changed ;  and  he  at 
once  said  that  he  should  value  the  chief 
rent  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  and  to 
show  his  sanction  and  approval,  he 
would  return  one  half  of  the  purchase 
money.  Now,  I  think  we  may  scarcely 
regard  this  as  a  mere  present  of  £913 
from  Sir.  Oswald  Mosley.  I  believe 
there  is  no  doubt  that  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  property  in 
Manchester,  will  at  once  bear  me  out 
that  a  chief  rent,  secured  as  this  is,  by 
the  building  in  which  we  are  now  pre- 
sent, is  worth  fully  24  years'  purchase ; 
and,  therefore,  I  do  think  Sir.  Oswald 
Mosley  has  commenced  this  undertaking 
by  giving  as  upwards  of  £1,200  in  its 
aid.  Well)  I  fult  that  this  institution 
could  not  be  successful,  if  I  could  not 
assure  myself  that  it  would  always  have 


the  support  and  cordial  concurrence  of 
our  excellent  bishop — and  the  bishop, 
with  that  kindness  which  he  has  always 
manifested  to  me,  and  for  which  I  cannot, 
I  am  sure,  be  sufficiently  grateful — at 
once  assured  me  of  his  hearty  concur- 
rence in  my  views,  and  also  assured  me 
he  would  do  anything  in  his  power  to 
support  the  scheme.  I  mentioned  it 
also  to  my  other  friends,  and  many  of 
my  friends  amongst  the  dissenting  min- 
isters, and  from  all  I  received  the  same 
uniform  encouragement ;  and  feeling  this 
I  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  devote 
what  little  leisure  I  had,  at  various  in- 
tervals, to  endeavour  to  progress  this 
matter  as  much  as  I  possibly  could.  I 
have  not  asked  the  assistance  of  my 
fellow-townsmen  up  to  the  present  time 
in  aid  of  this  canvass — perhaps  I  may 
have  taken  a  little  personal  pride  in  con- 
ducting the  canvass  myself  J  but  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  I  would  not  have 
done  this  had  I  not  thought,  as  I  hap- 
pened to  be  mayor,  that  perhaps  I  could 
get  rather  larger  sums  of  money  than 
some  of  my  friends.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  correct  in  that,  but  cer- 
tainly 1  have  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
encouragement.  I  am  exceedingly  happy 
to  say,  that  I  have  a  list  before  me  of 
seventy-six  gentlemen  and  firms  who 
have  given  me  personally  £4,319.  Of 
course,  to  this  must  be  added  the  sum 
of  £2,000  which  has  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  overseers  to  this  purpose, 
believing  as  they  do  that  it  is  essentially 
a  public  purpose,  and  for  the  public 
advantage.  Now,  gentlemen,  from  what 
I  have  previously  stated,  you  will  observe 
that  the  money  which  has  already  been 
paid  amounts  to  £2,147.  This  building 
and  the  freehold  is  at  present  vested  in 
myself;  and  I  think  it  necessary — of 
course,  I  am  anxious — I  do  not  know 
whether  gentlemen  have  seen  the  building 
as  yet — I  am  anxious  they  should  look 
at  it  before  they  leave  the  place,  in  order 
that  you  may  see  its  peculiar  adapta- 
tion (with  the  outlay  of  not  a  very  large 
sum  of  money)  for  the  purposes  of  such 
an  institution  as  we  contemplate.  Our 
idea  at  present  is,  that  the  room  under- 
neath this  room  should  be  appropriated 
as  a  reading  room,  to  contain  newspapers 
and  magazines,  freely  open  to  the  public, 
and  that  in  the  lower  room  there  shall 
also  be  a  circulating  library.  Now,  of 
course,  the  whole  scheme  is  to  some 
extent  an  experiment,  but  the  circulating 
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part  of  the  scheme  is  entirely  an  experi- 
ment in  England  at  present.     I  cannot 
believe,  myself,  that  any  public  library 
can  meet  the  claims  upon  it — can  be  pro- 
ductive   of    its  full    usefulness,    unless 
parties  are  not  only  able  themselves  to 
obtain  information  within  its  walls,  but 
have  also  the  opportunity  of  taking  those 
books  of  interest  and  entertainment  and 
amusement  which  they  can  consult  here, 
and    read    them    among  their   families. 
The  experience  of  France  and  Belgium 
has  already  distinctly  proved  that  public 
lending  libraries  are  of  immense  advan- 
tage, and  that  they  are  not  abused  by  the 
population  in  France  and  Belgium;  that 
a  very  large  number  of  works  circulate 
in  both  those  countries ;  that  there  is  a 
circulating  department  in  most  of  the 
large    public    libraries;    and    that    the 
books  receive  uncommonly  little  ilamage. 
Now,  I  believe  I  am  fully   justified   in 
that  statement   in    the  evidence  of   M. 
Guizot,  &c.,  in  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons.     Public  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  and  refinement 
of  the  people  have  not  been  so  open  in 
England  as  they  have  been  abroad ;  but 
I  think  no  one  can  have  lived,  particu- 
larly in  this  community,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  without  feeling  perfectly 
certain  that  a  very  great  and  most  im- 
portant change  has  taken  place  amongst 
our  working  classes — that  they  will  ap- 
preciate any  effort  that  is  made  for  their 
advantage,    and    they    will    not    abuse 
either  works  of  art  or  works  of  literature 
which  may  be  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  a  certain  time,  and  for  their  free  use. 
I  do  not  say  at  all  that  we  should  not 
expect  that  they  will  be  as  anxious  to 
preserve  those    valuable    works    which 
may  be  entrusted  to  them,  as  the  popu- 
lation either  of  France  or  Belgium  ;  and 
I  think,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  time  we 
made  the  experiment.     I  think  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  the  working  classes, 
and  peculiarly  interesting  to  this  com- 
munity, if  we   could   by  a  little   effort 
get  models  of  all  the  machinery  which 
has  been  in  use  since  the  cotton  trade 
commenced  in  these  districts.     I  think 
it  would  be  most  interesting  to  see  the 
gradual  improvement    that    has   taken 
place  in   these  machines  and  in   those 
models,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  producers  of  those 
models;   and   I  think  it  would  have  d, 
very   good  effect  amongst  our  working 
population.    We  must  make  the  build- 


ing   as    perfect    as    its    condition    will 
allow    us    to    do,    and     afterwards     we 
must  work   the   institution,  and    allow 
nothing,  except    absolute   necessity,   to 
interfere  with   its   operations.     I  think 
the  alterations  of  this  building  cannot  be 
accomplished     for     less    than    between 
£1,700  and  £1,800  ;  I  think  that  will  be 
the  very  smallest  sum  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient ;    so  that   the   total    cost   of    this 
building  may  be  considered  as  £4,000 ; 
that  would  leave  us  at  present  a  margin 
of  £2.300  for  the  supply  of  books  and 
periodicals  to  the  library  ;  and  I  thought 
a  few  days  ago,  that  if  we  could  raise  the 
sum  to  ^'7,000  that  it  would  be  sufficient; 
but   I   am  inclined   to   believe  that   we 
must  necessarily  increase  that  to  7,500; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  will  be  a  matter 
of  very  difficult  accomplishment.     We 
have  alreaify  6,300 — I  have  been  enabled 
to  get  that  amount  myself;  and  I  shall 
now  venture  to  call  upon  the  committee 
to  assist  me  (I  do  not  mean  that  I  will 
relax  in  my  own  efforts ;  I  will  still  do 
my  best)  to  assist  me  in  continuing  that 
canvass,  and  make  the  sum  total  at  least 
£7,500.     Now,  I  have  had  the  assistance 
of  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  and  who  . 
is  very  well   qualified  to  judge  of  the 
matter — Mr.  Edwards — who  has  recently 
been  connected  with  the  British  Museum, 
and   whose  services  have  been  of  very 
essential  value  to   the  library  in  Peel 
Park — I    believe   Mr.   Brotherton    will 
fully  bear  me   out  in  that  statement — 
and  from  his  knowledge  and  experience 
in  this  matter,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  average  cost  of  the  books  which 
should  be  placed  in  this  library  of  re- 
ference, which  of  course  will  necessarily 
be  of  considerably  more  value  than  the 
books  which  we  must  circulate,  because 
there   will   be  a  great    many   valuable 
works  in  this  room  which  it  would  be  in- 
expedient at  any  time  to  allow  to  go  out, 
as  if  they  were  circulated  amongst  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  they  must  necessa- 
rily receive  very  material  damage;  and 
my  idea  is  that  the  circulating  depart- 
ment and  library  of  reference  must  be 
kept  entirely  and  absolutely  distinct — 
no   connection    whatever    between    the 
two.     Well,  we  have  already  expended, 
say  £4,000,  which  sum  may  perhaps  be 
increased  a  little   by  the  necessary  fix- 
tures for  the  shelves,  and  the  necessary 
protection  which   must    be   afforded   to 
the  books.     Say  we  appropriate  £2,000 
to  this  library  of  reference  in  that  room ; 
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I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  will 
give  us  at  least  8,000  volumes  of  the 
very  best  works.  That  makes  £6,000; 
we  appropriate  a  thousand  to  the  library 
of  circulation;  and,  of  course,  the  books 
there  must  be  those  that  can  very  easily 
be  replaced  ;  they  must  not  be  one  of  a 
series  which  would  be  of  immense  value, 
and  if  one  of  which  was  lost  it  could  not 
be  replaced  ;  and,  of  course,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  some  loss  and  damage  in 
trying  the  experiment.  Presuming  that 
we  apply  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  our  circulating  library, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall 
have  5,000  volumes  of  good  strongly 
boundbookSjfitted  for  circulation  amongst 
the  people.  Therefore,  I  do  hope  that, 
at  any  rate  before  the  first  of  July,  if 
this  scheme  meets  with  the  general 
sanction  and  approbation  tl|p,t  it  has 
received  up  to  the  present  time,  we  may 
look  forward  to  commencing  operations 
in  this  hall — the  hall  in  thorough  repair, 
the  architecture  ornamental  and  credit- 
able to  the  town,  and  the  books  of  real 
bond  fide  value — not  trash,  not  rubbish, 
not  the  worst  parts  of  the  fiction  of 
modern  days,  but  really  useful  books 
which  cannot  be  read  by  any  individual 
without  improvement.  We  must  com- 
mence, I  hope,  on  the  first  of  July,  with 
a  library  having  some  13,000  volumes. 
Now,  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  every  well- wit  her  to  his 
fellow-creatures  iu  this  community  when 
that  day  arrives.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  anticipate  it  will  be  delayed 
beyond  that  time.  There  is  one  other 
matter  to  which  I  may  venture  to  allude. 
In  canvassing  for  subscriptions,  I  have 
occasionally  been  met  with  the  remark, 
*  we  approve  of  your  object,  we  think  it 
a  very  good  one,  but  you  are  engaged  in 
an  effort  which  will  yield  yourself  per- 
sonally, and  those  who  assist  you,  nothing 
but  disappointment.  You  will  find  that 
the  working  classes  will  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  that  you  are 
prepared  to  place  before  them.'  That  is 
a  matter  of  opinion — I  think  better  of 
the  working  classes  of  Manchester  and 


the  neighbourhood.  I  believe  that  it 
has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  to 
every  reasonable  man  that  the  working 
classes  in  these  communities  are  indus- 
trious, and  that  they  are  an  exceedingly 
well-disposed  class  of  society.  I  think 
during  the  disturbances  of  1842  and  1848, 
we  might  be  fully  convinced  that  the 
real  feeling,  the  genuine  feeling  of  the 
working  classes,  was  sound  at  bottom, 
and  that  they  did  sympathise  with  those 
whom  fortune  may  have  placed  a  little 
above  them — that  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion amongst  them  to  damage  property 
or  to  interfere  with  the  every-day  work- 
ing of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  Man- 
chester ;  and  I  believe  that  they  are 
peculiarly  well  disposed  at  the  present 
time — that  we  cannot  do  too  much  for 
them.  Every  one  will  admit  that 
England  is  far  behind  America,  and,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  far  behind  France 
and  Belgium  and  Russia,  and  many  parts 
of  Germany,  in  our  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  people ;  and  I  think  all 
of  us  have  a  duty  in  our  sphere  to  do 
what  we  can  to  endeavour  to  elevate  and 
improve  those  who  may  not  have  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  ourselves  enjoy. 
Now  I  believe  they  have  an  inclination 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  institution. 
Is  it  not  most  important  we  should  put 
these  institutions  within  their  reach  ? 
Have  not  the  laws  of  the  land,  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  very  materially 
interfered  with  the  previous  daily  ar- 
rangements of  the  working  classes  ? 
Does  not  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Ten  Hours'  Bill  afford  to  the  working 
classes  an  amount  of  leisure  that  they 
little  expected  before?  And  is  it  not 
our  duty  to  place  within  their  reach  the 
means  of  employing  that  leisure  well  ? 
Now  I  believe  they  will  employ  it  well ; 
and  I  believe  that  such  an  institution  as 
this  will  be  of  immense  value  to  them — 
that  it  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  them 
—that  its  results  will  be  satisfactory  to 
us  at  the  present  time,  and  of  immense 
importance  in  the  generation  that  is  to 
come — immense  importance. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  witli  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


LETTER    FROM    J.    D.    PARRY,    M.A. 


Sia, — When  I  wrote  a  brief  joint  reply,  several  weeks  ago,  I  expressed  a  hope 
of  future  opportunity,  which  I  hope  you  will  suffer  me  now  to  realise,  aiming 
principally  at  novel  points;  and  if  the  whole  be  something  of  an  Olla  Podrida,  or 
'  hodgei-podge,'  it  will  the  more  offer  '  food  for  reflection.' 

The  argument  (of  Undecimus)  of  an  'infinite  succession  of  contrivers'  is  un- 
tenable, because,  it  negatives  the  possibility  of  perfectibility,  or  of  commencement. 
By  it,  if  the  employed  in  a  firm,  or  masters  in  a  large  school,  were  progressively 
competent,  the  superior  perfect  for  his  place  who  selected  or  directs  them,  must 
have  had  an.  abler  progenitor,  whereas  it  is  often  quite  otherwise,  the  chain  ending 
with  that  link.  And,  if  you  rejoin  that  the  schoolmaster  was  made  so  by  *  love'- 
reaching,  knowledge  may  have  had  a  beginning. 

And  your  own,  also,  sir,  of  ^  plurality'  ol*  reciprocity  of  causes,  though  pro- 
bably novel  and  certainly  ingenious,  does  not  by  any  means  to  me  negative  origi- 
nation and  superior  organisation  of  existing  things.  There  is  plurality  and  mutual 
dependency  enough  in  the  works  of  a  clock.  But  one  subject  of  our  early  acquaint- 
ances, Haroun  |^lraschid,  invented  clocks  after  all ;  and  I  even  think  that  plurality 
of  causes  is  known  to  the  instinct  of  animals,  of  whom  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shep- 
herd, said,  that  man  was  the  *  God  of  the  dog,'  and  that  the  latter  put  the  Chris- 
tian— and  it  might  be  said  the  theist  also— to  shame.  The  dog  does  not  seek,  be- 
cause h^  has  no  occasion,  higher  th^n  man.  But  man  knows  very  well  that  he  is 
an  imperfect  being, having  neither  powfer  over  the  elements  nor  over  his  own  mind, 
being  wayward  and  erring;  and  he  has  an  instinct  which  leads  him  to  seek  higher 
than  himself.  And  if  some  think  prayers  are  not  answered,  others,  and  by  no 
means  perfect  characters  on  *  religion  '  in  the  ordinary  sense,  ha.ve/elt  that  they 
have  been,  especially  if  things  over  which  they  had  no  control  have  eventuated 
accordingly. 

Having  begun  with  *  adaptation,'  allow  me  once  more  only  to  recur  briefly  to  it. 
If  the  horse  had  the  man's  intellect,  and  the  man  the  horse's  muteness,  there 
would  have  been  no  great  use  of  the  two;  now  there  is  a,  little.  Or  had  man,  the 
only  clothing  animal  (which  may  be  a  new  description,  though  I  have  seen  him 
termed  a  '  cooking '  one)  been  without  that  particular  instinct,  it  would  have  been 
awkward,  even  in  this  particular  weather.  Wherefore  I  conclude  with  the  pedlar 
in  the  '  Pyale' — '  it  was  more  than  mortal  that  spa'ed  that  out.' 

Of  religion  there  have  been  weighty  corruptions,  though  no  candid  atheist  would 
term  the  Inquisition  or  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  legitimate  consequences 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  I  submit  to  you  that  atheism  being  a  simple  nega- 
tion of  higher  principle,  must  include,  because  it  has  no  authority  to  forbid,  any 
evil  which  it  may,  though  not  necessarily,  occasion.  Putting  aside  the  dread  of 
human  laws,  as  an  independent  principle,  though  they  generally  appeal  to  super- 
human belief. 

If  we  lived  in  England,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under  a  religious  reign 
of  terror,  when  a  person  dared  only  profess  one  form  of  creed,  and  Deism  also, 
which  was  all  that  Spinoza  professed  before  his  judges,  involved  the  most  serious 
penalties,  I  should  candidly  think  there  was  more  temptation  to  atheism  than  there 
is  now. 
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If  atheism  does  for  the  reading  or  debating  room,  try  it  in  pain-lingering  sick- 
ness, or  death,  or  in  the  loss  of  beloved  objects,  when  the  heart  and  soul  pant  with 
instinctive,  therefore  true,  longing  for  further  comfort  and  re-union.  See  the 
affecting  language  of  Cicero,  no  bigot,  on  this  subject. 

London,  Jan.  25th,  1851.  J.  D.  Paery,  M.A.,  Camb. 


[TJndecimus,  to  whose  arguments  Mr.  Parry  principally  alludes  in  this  letter, 
does  not  think,  after  a  perusal,  that  any  eminent  Christian  would  like  to  depend 
for  the  defence  of  the  existence  of  a  God  on  the  topics  advanced  by  Mr.  Parry, 
which  appear  to  Undecimus  to  be  vague,  disjointed,  and  incoherent.  In  this 
opinion  we  coincide ;  but  as  Mr.  Parry  has  manifested  an  anxiety  to  be  heard 
again  we  comply  with  his  wish,  but  do  not  think  any  further  comment  required 
from  us. — Ed.] 

THE  REVEREND  MR.  SCOTT'S  DEFENCE  OF  HIS  PAMPHLET. 


Sir, — I  am  rather  surprised  you  should  object  to  my  adoption  of  the  word 
popery,  when  you  yourself  used  that  very  word  in  your  lecture  at  Norwich. 
Besides,  why  object  to  the  word?  Is  it  not  the  only  one  by  which  that  system, 
which  the  Pope  of  Rome  supports,  can  be  correctly  described?  Catholicism  does 
not  belong  to  popery,  and  it  never  did.  Catholicism,  as  you  know,  means  univer- 
sality. But  popery  never  was  universal.  The  patriarch  of  ConsjAntinople,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Eastern,  or  Greek  church,  was  the  first  who  arrogated  to 
himself  the  profane  and  proud  and  false  title  of  universal  bishop.  But  I  rejoice 
that  neither  he,  nor  the  Pope  of  Rome,  ever  was  a  universal  bishop.  And  right 
glad  am  I,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  neither  of  their  systems  ever  will  be 
universal,  for  if  either  of  them  were,  the  dungeons  would  soon  be  crammed  to 
suffocation  with  the  best  men  the  world  contains,  and  all  liberty,  whether  civil  or 
religious,  would  be  trodden  down  by  the  iron  heel  of  politics — ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  a  tyranny  more  dreadful  than  that  of  the  most  cruel  despotism. 

You  misrepresent  me  when  you  say  that  I  seem  to  have  an  idea  '  that  Christi- 
anity, such  as  is  current  among  Dissenters,  such  as  is  the  product  of  Bible  reading 
among  the  multitude,  is  an  unexceptionable  com  pound  of  whatsoever  is  true,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report.'  If  you  will  refer  to  my  tract,  you  will  find  I  have  said  no 
such  thing.  I  have  spoken  not  of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  but  of 
Christianity  itself.  A  man  may  call  himself  a  Christian,  and  be,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  fawning  sycophant,  a  deceitful  hypocrite,  a  grinder  of  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  a  despot,  a  tyrant.  But  a  Christian  such  a  man  cannot  be.  Condemn  him  if 
you  please,  with  all  your  heart ;  no  measure  of  condemnation  can,  in  such  a  case, 
be  excessive.  But  unless  you  can  prove  that  Christianity  sanctions  his  villanies, 
and  cruelties,  why  condemn  Christianity  ? 

You  doubtless  consider  Chartism  a  good  thing;  but  are  all  Chartists  good  men? 
And  would  you  think  that  I  acted  fairly,  or  rationally,  if  I  objected  to  Chartism 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  those  who  called  themselves  Chartists?  Would  you 
not  tell  me  I  ought  not  to  look  at  the  men,  but  at  the  system  from  which  they  took 
their  name  ?  And  that  if  I  honestly  wished  to  know  what  Chartism  was,  I  ought 
to  examine  the  Charter,  which  embodies  the  principles  of  Chartism  ?  Now,  sir, 
what  you  would  reasonably  and  properly  require  of  me,  in  that  case,  I  ask  of  you 
and  every  one  else  in  regard  to  Christianity. 

I  hold  the  New  Testament  to  be,  to  Christianity,  what  the  Charter  is  to  Chartism. 
The  New  Testament  contains  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion, 
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and  I  am  prepared  to  defend  whatever  is  in  harmony  with  that,  for  it  breathes 
nothing  but  '  good  will  to  man,  and  glory  to  God  in  the  highest.' 

Only  let  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament  be  universally  acted  upon,  and 
then  despotism,  persecution,  oppression,  tyranny,  and  vice,  of  every  vile  and  varied 
form,  will  be  entirely  banished,  and  the  standard  of  universal  peace  shall  be  un- 
furled to  wave  from  generation  to  generation  over  the  world's  population,  united 
together  in  one  vast  bond  of  sincere  and  affectionate  brotherhood. 

As  you  have  annexed  W.  J.  B.'s  note  to  you  to  your  reply  to  me,  the  propriety 
of  a  word  or  two  on  that  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  questioned.  Your  correspondent 
says  'Catholicism  (i.  e.  popery)  was  the  type  of  Christianity,  which  existed  for 
nearly  1500  years  before  Protestantism  began.'  I  ask,  where  was  popery  in  the 
early  times  of  Christianity?  ♦That  the  apostle  Peter  never  was  the  Pope  of  Rome 
is  known  by  everybody  who  knows  anything  of  history ;  and  more  than  that,  he 
never  was  a  pope  at  all.  I  ask,  again,  were  not  the  Albigenses,  the  Waldences, 
the  Lollards,  the  Wicklifl&tes,  and  many  others,  opposed  to  popery?  And  were 
they  not  among  the  best  men  who  ever  lived?  and  was  it  not  their  decided  love 
for  Christianity,  as  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  that  led  them  to  brave  persecu- 
tion and  death,  rather  than  be  enslaved  by  popery  ?  W.  J.  B.  asks,  '  Into  how 
many  parts  may  Christianity  be  divided  ?'  I  reply,  Christianity  cannot  be  divided 
at  all.  It  is  homogeneous,  and  it  cannot  be  divided  without  being  destroyed. 
Those  who  profess  to  be  Christians  may  be  divided,  and  they  are  divided;  but  I 
would  remind  ;liiV.  J.  B.  that  Christianity  is  one  thing,  those  who  are  called  Chris- 
tians are  another,  and,  too  often,  a  very  opposite  thing.  Amidst  all  the  diversi- 
ties, among  real  Christians,  there  is  unity  of  sentiment,  of  feeling,  of  purpose, 
and  of  action. 

With  the  exception  of  the  apocrypha,  which  in  reality  forms  no  part  of  the 
Bible,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  scriptures  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  acknowledges,  and  those  which  are  circulated  among  Protestants.  All  the 
difference  consists  chiefly  in  using  different  words  of  the  same  meaning,  or  in 
leaving  certain  words  not  translated  at  all.  It  has  always  been  impossible  for  the 
Romish  church  to  corrupt  the  scriptures  without  being  detected,  because,  long 
before  her  dark  reign  of  terror,  copies  of  the  scriptures  were  in  the  hands  of 
Christians  who  were  opposed  to  popery.  What  the  Romish  church  would  have 
done,  if  she  could,  has  been  but  too  plainly  shown  by  what  she  has  done,  and  in 
which  the  errors  of  her  translation  appear,  and  which  are  clearly  proved  by  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  the  sacred  writings.  As  to  the 
notes  which  she  adds,  let  them,  like  all  other  notes  on  the  Bible,  go  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Whatever  they  be,  the  Bible  is  not  accountable  for  them.  Your 
friend  W.  J.  B.  says,  the  Romish  church  teaches  that  Christianity  is  a  continuous 
revelation.  I  ask  not  '  What  says  Romish  pretence  ?'  but  '  What  says  the  New 
Testament  ?'  It  may  suit  the  spirit  of  popery  to  pretend  to  continuous  revela- 
tion, because  that  may  be  made  a  means  to  exalt  the  power  of  popes  and  priests. 
But  the  New  Testament,  which  teaches  no  such  thing,  does  not  encourage  the 
usurpation  of  priestly  power.  There  we  are  taught  that  one  is  our  master,  even 
Christ.  Not  the  Pope  of  Rome,  not  a  so  called  priest,  but  the  Saviour  himself,  is 
our  only  master,  to  the  exclusion  in  all  religious  affairs,  yea  the  utter  exclusion  of 
popes  and  kings,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  pretenders  to  spiritual  power  and  domina- 
tion. Whatever  their  office,  or  station,  or  attainments,  all  Christians  are  brethren, 
and  no  one  has  either  the  right  or  the  power,  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  to 
exercise  authority  over  another.  Every  one  is  perfectly  free  to  form  his  own  opi- 
nion, and  to  follow  the  judgment  of  his  own  mind,  in  reference  to  divine  truth, 
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I  am  not  bound  by  any  man's  opinion,  nor  is  any  man  bound  by  mine.  Tt  is  neither 
to  me  nor  to  any  man,  be  he  what  he  may,  either  in  church  or  state,  that  I,  or  any 
person,  is  accountable  for  the  opinions  which  he  forms.  I  am  required,  by  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  to  exercise  my  own  understaiidiiii^  in  reference  to  the  meaning 
of  his  word,  and  the  man  who  would  dare  to  rob  me  or  any  one  else  of  this  right 
is  a  robber  of  the  vilest  and  the  basest  cast.  Your  friend,  W»  J.  B.,  says  that 
Christianity  is  not  contained  in  the  Bible.  If  he  means  by  this  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  constitute  the  system  of  Christianity 
are  not  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  will  he  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me 
where  they  are  ? 

That  the  system  of  popery  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  is  very 
true,  because  popery  is  not  Christianity.  The  very  fact  that  popery  dares  not 
trust  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  leave  them  to  form  their  own  free 
and  unbiassed  opinion  of  its  contents,  is  an  evidence  that  the  Bible  and  popery  are 
as  opposed  to  one  another  as  light  is  opposed  to  darkness ;  and  that  if  the  light  of 
divine  truth  be  allowed  to  shine  upon  popery,  the  wily  deceit  and  craft  of  that 
system  will  be  so  clearly  exposed,  that  it  will  speedily  become  the  object  of  uni- 
versal scorn  and  contempt.  Such,  sir,  are  the  views  which  I  hold,  and  if  you 
think  proper  to  publish  them  they  are  at  your  service,  as  a  brief  reply  to  your 
notice  of  my  Tract,  entitled  *  Popery  not  Christianity.' 

Norwich,  Feb.  3rd,  1851.   .  ....•,.;  T.  Sx:!Ott. 

N.B. — If  you  read  the  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  you  will  find  that  he 
never  was  anything  but  a  Papist ;  and  while  he  cast  oflF  the  yoke  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  he  himself  became  in  fact  the  Pope  of  England.  The  connection  of  church 
and  state  is  essentially  Popish  and  not  Christian. 


[The  word  *  Popery'  was  used  in  my  lecture  only  whe^  I  was  explaining  on  what 
ground  it  was  objectionable.  Bishop  Milner,  in  his  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  de- 
clares that  the  term  '  Popery  '  is  a  nickname — that  '  Roman  Catholic'  is  the  legal 
and  chosen  name  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  by  their  chosen  name  I  proposed  to 
call  them.  •  It  will  be  useful  to  us  if  Mr.  Scott  will  favour  us  with  the  received 
authority  for  holdin^p,  as  he  appears  to  do,  that  the  exclusive  meaning  of  the  word 
Catholic  is  '  universal.'  We  cannot  agree  with  our  reverend  critic,  that  '  the  New 
Testament  is  to  Christianity  what  the  Charter  is  to  Chartism.'  The  views  of 
Chartistp  are  generally  inferior  to  the  Charter-doctrine ;  but  we  think  that  modern 
Christians  are  much  better  than  Christianity.  The  remarks  on  "W".  J.  B.'s  com- 
munication we  leave  to  that  gentleman,  who  will  no  doubt  reply  to  them  if  he  con- 
siders Mr.  Scott's  remarks  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  him  in  doing  so. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  in  this  communication  Mr.  Scott  neither  justifies 
nor  repeats  the  language  to  which  we  called  his  attention,  and  therefore  the  plea- 
sure of  controversy  with  him  is  much  increased. — Ed.] 

THE    GODS    OF    THE    PRESBYTERIANS. 


Sir, — I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  congregational  practice  of  music  in  the  church 
of  Dr.  Beattie,  Gordon-Street,  here,  on  Thursday  evening  last.  There  was  at  least 
two  hundred  persons  present,  and  apart  from  the  congregation  sat  the  elders  or 
deacons  of  the  church,  who  had  honoured  the  company  with  their  presence ;  and 
after  the  usual  quantum  of  tunes  had  been  sung  over,  one  of  the  elders  stood  up 
and  most  reverentially  informed  the  congregation  that  he  was  exceedingly  happy 
at  the  progress  they  had  made  in  their  music.  Another  of  the  elders  stood  up, 
and  said  that  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  London,  was  to  preach  in  the  church  next  Sabbath; 
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and  *  as  the  London  folks  like  grand  things,  I  propose  that  the  leader  of  the  choir 
select  "  Desert,"  or  some  other  splendid  tune,  to  be  sung  on  the  occasion,'  which 
proposal  receiv^ed  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  vhole  audience.  'Tis  thus  I 
show  the  God  they  worship  is  Dr.  Fletcher,  or  any  other  D.D. 

I  merely  lay  this  before  you  to  receive  your  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Glasgow.  J.  S.  C. 

[All  we  have  to  say  is,  we  hope  Presbyterian  ambition  may  always  take  as  inno- 
cent a  turn. — Ed.] 


THE  REV.  LUKE  SYERMAN  ON  ATHEISM. 


Dear  Sir, — I  attended  the  Lambeth  Wesleyan  Chapel  on  Sunday  evening  last, 
when  the  Rev.  L.  Syerman  preached  a  'Sermon  to  the  Young.'  In  a  former 
number,  a  correspondent  remarked,  that  he  thought  the  time  was  coming  when 
difference  in  religion  would  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  difference  on  politics 
is  now.  But  I  think  that  if  the  young  are  taught  by  the  above  rev.  gentleman,  it 
will  be  some  time  before  that  desirable  object  v.  ill  be  obtained.  Speaking  of 
King  Solomon,  he  said,  *  That  for  the  young  to  be  as  great  as  King  Solomon,  they 
must  be  confident  that  God  exists.  Atheism  is  that  vile  set  of  principles  that  are 
supported  only  by  penny  lecturers,  huge  placards,'and  resorted  to  by  beastly  drunk- 
ards, prostitutes,  and  thieves.'  And  in  another  part,  '  Atheism  is  supported  only 
by  beastly  drunken  scoundrels,  who  are  to  be  seen  with  bloodshot  eyes  night  after 
night  rolling  in  the  gutters,  and  by  young  prodigals  and  others  who  wish  to  be- 
lieve there  is  no  God.'  '  I  thank  God  atheism  is  now  dead.  Atheism  is  defunct. 
Atheism,  as  a  system,  is  now  extinct.  There  is  no  such  a  person  as  an  avowed 
atheist.  There  is  nothing  in  their  principles  and  arguments;  they  have  no  phi- 
losophical men  now  to  advocate  their  cause.'  And  for  five  minutes  this  vein  lasted. 
The  question  arises — '  Where  did  he  obtain  this  information  ?'  I  intend  sending 
a  *  Logic  of  Death  '  to  him,  and  also  a  note  on  what  he  said.  E. 

Eea^flncr  prfijpagantfa. 

To  promottj  the  eflBciency  of  the  Reasoner  as  an  organ  of  Propagandism,  one  Friend  subscribes  lOa. 
weekly,  another  5s.,  two  Is.  each,  weekly — and  so  on  according  to  ability  and  earnestness.  An  annual 
eontribution  of  One  Shilling  from  each  reader  would  be  easy,  equitable,  and  sufficient.  Wbat  is  re- 
mitted, in  whatever  proportion,  is  acknowledged  here  an'i  accounted  for  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 
—March  2nd  [7],  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  '  Roman 
History.' 

Institute  of  Progress,  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square. — Feb.  28th  [8],  a  Oiscussion.  2nd 
[7J],  a  lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  — 
Every  Friday  [84],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  *  Home  and 
Foreign  Politics.'  Every  Sunday  [74],  on  '  Moral 
and  Social  Science.' 

Temperance  Hall, Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
—March  2nd  [7],  Dr.  Sexton,  '  On  Hell.' 

Free  Inquirers'  Society,  British  Coffee  Rooms, 
Edgeware  lload. — March  2nd  [7],  Mr.  Hunniball, 
'  Republican  and  Monarchical  Governments.' 

Soho  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  2,  Little  Dean 
Street.— March  3rd  [84],  Sartor,  '  The  Influence 
of  the  Beautiful.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — Mar.  2nd  [7],  a 
Lecture. 
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Mr.  Holyoake's  lectures  in  the  Assembly  Room,  Nottingham,  were  attended 
by  increasing  audiences  each  night.  On  the  last  night  the  entire  room  was 
thronged.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Collison,  Curate  of  New  Radford,  and  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Syme,  M.A.,  delivered  able  speeches  on  each  of  the  three  nights.  The  assembly 
did  not  separate  till  nearly  12  o'clock.  We  shall  present  a  much  fuller  report. 
Mr.  Holyoake  is  to  hold  a  special  public  Discussion  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Syme. 

Mr.  Truelove  has  published  another  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Sects  and  Sectaries,' 
by  Mr.  Phillips  Day,  lately  a  Monk.  Apart  from  the  aggregation  of  facts,  told 
with  rapidity  and  energy,  considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  treatment  of  such  a 
subject  by  one  who  has  been  so  strangely  placed  as  the  author  of  this  pamphlet. 

Idolatry  is  deducible  from  Deism,  thus.  According  to  common  acceptation  we 
have  five  senses.  But  we  do  not  see  God,  we  do  not  hear  him,  we  do  not  smell 
him,  taste,  or  touch  him.  Therefore,  say  some  materialists,  there  is  no  God.  But 
says  the  Deist,  we  see  him  in  everything.  Then,  says  the  idolater,  if  we  see  him 
in  everything,  let  us  worship  anything— and  we  shall  worship  him  of  course. 

Mr.  Roebuck  says  that  he  would,  by  negociations,  have  had  the  French  troops 
withdrawn  from  Rome,  and  the  Pope  would  have  been  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  He  would  have  the  papal  aggression  combatted  by  secular  education. 
Our  readers  will  give  us  the  credit  of  having  advocated  exactly  what  Mr.  Roebuck 
advises.  We  would  in  this  way  resist  papal  aggression,  as  we  have  always  resisted 
every  form  of  superstition,  and  temporal  or  spiritual  tyranny. 

The  Times  J  oi  January  20th,  has  the  following  advertisement: — 'Wanted,  a 
Chapel,  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  by  an  Independent  Minister  desirous  of  op- 
posing the  errors  of  the  times,  and  of  forming  a  Church,  or  receiving  a  call  from 
one  formed,  on  the  New  Testament  model.  Preference  given  to  London  or  its 
vicinity.  Satisfactory  references  reciprocated.  Apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  ad- 
dressed to  V.  D.  M.,  32,  University  Street,  Bedford  Square.'  [We  should  like  to 
see  this  Model  set  forth.] 

A  German  newspi|>er,  in  speaking  of  the  alleged  miraculous  flow  of  blood  from 
the  wounds  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Saturnin  Chapel,  in  France,  says  there  are  per- 
sons still  living  who  remember  that  the  illustrious  Joseph  II.  was  a  great  disbe- 
liever in  miracles,  and  that  he  actually  prohibited  the  growth  of  a  beard  on  a  figure 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  is  near  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  in 
Vienna.  He  ordered  a  couple  of  sturdy  grenadiers  to  mount  guard  on  the  spot, 
and  so  great  was  the  fear  which  their  formidable  moustaches  inspired  that  the 
wooden  image  did  not  venture  to  disobey  the  imperial  mandate.  It  has  long  been 
a  saying  in  Austria  that  Joseph  was  born  half  a  century  too  soon. 

An  important  theological  question  has  been  brought  for  decision  before  the 
Prussian  Upper  Tribunal.  A  man  in  Konigsberg  was  condemned  for  'blasphemy 
against  God,'  in  consequence  of  irreligious  expressions  regarding  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Court  of  Appeal  decided  that  in  this  case  no  *  blasphemy 
against  God'  had  been  substantiated^  because,  even,  according  to  the  second  article 
of  the  apostolical  confession  of  faith,  the  person  of  Christ  is  not  identical  with 
the  Deity  ;  it  was  only  an  *  outrage  against  the  Christian  religious  societies.' 

In  our  last  number  we  stated  that  this  week's  Tract  would  be  upon  *  Organisa- 
tion;' but  we  give  the  one  of  this  week  first,  as  it  has  been  to  hand  some  time. 

London:   Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster- row.— Wednesday,  February  26lh,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beina;  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Oppoaition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


ON  LECTURING  :  ITS  CONDITIONS  AND  CHARACTER. 


m 


The  letter  lately  published  on  the  '  Conditions  of  Public  Debate  '  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  satisfaction  and  clear  understandings.  A  similar  explanation  of '  Terms 
of  Lecturing'  may  prove  useful.  The  terras  of  lecturing  are  the  same  as  for 
discussions,  viz.,  Two  Guineas  each  lecture,  I  paying  my  own  travelling  and  per- 
sonal expenses  of  whatever  kind. 

Travelling  and  personal  expenses  vary  so  much  with  exigency  and  persons,  that 
few  ever  know  what  they  will  be;  and  the  uncertainty  felt  as  to  the  amount, 
and  the  dislike  that  friends  naturally  feel  to  sit  inquisitorially  on  these  points, 
cause  many  persons  of  refined  feeling  to  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
such  matters.  One  fixed  sum  saves  all  this  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to  these 
estimates. 

The  reasons  of  the  terms  above  named  for  lecturing  are  different  in  some 
respects  from  those  which  pertain  to  debates.  An  account  of  them  all  would  be 
long ;  but  the  recital  of  a  few  will  inform  many  not  acquainted  v;  ith  the  subject, 
and  prevent  their  ascribing  to  venality  what  are  actually  but  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  eflSciency. 

As  the  *  Government  trains  '  go  only  once  a  day,  it  is  not  often  possible  to  travel 
by  them  ;  and  they  are  so  long  on  the  way,  that  time  does  not  always  permit  one 
to  take  them.  Indeed  the  number  of  places  to  be  visited  in  a  short  time  often 
compels  an  '  express  train '  to  be  used.  On  some  lines  the  *  third  class '  is  so 
exposed  that  it  cannot  be  employed  in  winter  at  all.  The  '  second  class'  is  then  a 
necessity.  Sometimes  the  discussion  after  a  lecture  is  prolonged  to  twelve  o'clock 
—and  this  night  after  night,  without  interruption.  To  travel  exposed  to  draught 
after  so  much  fatigue  has  several  times  induced  colds  for  weeks ;  and  to  be  sud- 
denly incapacitated  in  the  midst  of  engagements  involves  disappointment,  which 
too  many  Christians  are  quick  to  put  down  to  the  'judgment  of  heaven,'  or  to  the 
want  of  courage  to  appear.  We  must  provide  against,  and  fortify  ourselves 
against,  both  cant  and  accident. 

The  sum  named  will  pay  ordinary  expenses,  and  enable  suitable  care  to  be  taken 
in  more  respects  than  one.  Our  friends  will  readily  guarantee  these  terms  (when 
they  understand  the  reason  for  it)  as  they  have  done  already  in  many  places. 
Sometimes  a  day  or  two  is  profitably  spent  in  a  town  making  inquiries,  and  esti- 
mating the  strength,  temper,  views,  and  forces  of  the  enemy,  before  the  attach. 
After  such  precaution,  two  lectures  have  been  of  more  value  than  four  delivered 
blindly.  This  expenditure  of  time  cannot  be  represented  by  a  varying  sum.  One 
fixed  sum  is  better.  Two  lectures  delivered  on  Sunday  may  seem  a  profitable  day, 
but  seldom  desirable,  as  the  consequent  exhaustion  on  unusual  labour  and  concen- 
tration of  attention,  involve  the  necessity  of  corresponding  rest  afterwards. 

When  my  expenses  used  to  be  paid  to  a  given  district  by  one  party,  many  in 
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neighbouring  towng  in  that  district  have  fallen  into  uncertainty  as  to  any  share 
they  ought  to  contribute,  or  some  demurring  has  arisen  as  to  the  proportioning  of 
the  advantage ;  and  in  some  cases  lectures  have  been  arrested  for  months  through 
such  an  incident.  Hence  I  name  a  uniform  payment  to  all  places, /ar  or  near, 
which  is  the  rule  observed  in  London.  Here  you  receive  two,  three,  and  four 
guineas  for  a  lecture  according  to  its  value  to  those  who  hear  it — although  you  may 
have  only  to  step  out  of  the  next  house  to  deliver  it.  Perhaps  the  proceeds  of  the 
next  lecture  you  deliver  may  be  all  absorbed  in  travelling  expenses.  But  there 
is  no  dispute  about  it,  and  your  course  is  clear  and  pleasant  in  both  cases,  because 
you  know  what  to  expect. 

Such  surplus  as  has  in  some  cases  remained  (oftener  now  than  formerly)  after 
the  terms  herein  mentioned  are  paid,  have  been  devoted  to  the  society  or  the 
committee  who  sent  for  me,  for  private  or  public  purposes.  In  some  cases,  both 
these  courses  have  been  taken.  And  when  such  profits  have  arisen,  I  have  been 
the  better  pleased.  Where  loss  accrues,  the  compensation  is  found  in  considera- 
tion of  the  public  good  done.  Any  who  cannot  find  satisfaction  in  this  reflection) 
of  course  do  not  have  lectures  twice. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  that  the  loss  should  ever  fall  upon  those  who  initiate 
lectures;  but,  as  they  are  many,  it  is  less  unjust  than  that  it  should  fall  on  one, 
the  lecturer,  and  he  a  stranger  to  the  town. 

If  proper  care  is  taken  as  to  preparations,  a  suitable  time  chosen,  a  large-enough 
Hall  secured,  wide  and  efficient  publicity  given,  a  paying  audience  can  now  be 
secured. 

The  value  of  a  lecture  is  often  more  to  those  who  cause  it  to  be  delivered  than 
the  price  they  pay  for  admission.  In  some  towns,  twenty  persons  have  joined 
together,  and  taken  shares,  in  order  to  have  lectures  delivered;  and  manufacturers 
and  private  gentlemen  have  often  sent  subscriptions  towards  the  expenses,  where 
they  had  reason  to  think  a  useful  agitation  of  thought  would  result. 

Those,  if  any  remain,  (the  number  used  to  be  considerable)  who  regard  lecturing 
as  the  pastime  of  poor  gentlemen,  or  the  assumed  vocation  of  artizans  above  their 
original  calling,  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  lectures,  nor  even  to  hear 
them  delivered  ;  and  such  I  do  not  address.  The  better  informed  are  aware  that 
thinking  is  harder  than  mechanical  labour.  The  hard-worked  artizan  commonly 
enjoys  as  much,  if  not  more,  health,  strength,  and  as  many  days  as  the  thinker, 
who  is  generally  weak,  pale,  and  short  lived.  Many  of  the  working  class  are 
poorly  paid  for  their  own  labour — some  of  them  seem  to  think  everybody  else 
should  be  the  same,  and  take  what  care  they  can  that  it  shall  be  so.  Perhaps  the 
whole  truth  cannot  be  told  on  this  question.  Those  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
complain  of  their  OArn  small  remuneration  who,  on  principle,  reduce  all  they  em- 
ploy to  the  same  level.  Their  employers  might  say  to  them — '  We,  at  least,  pay 
you  as  willingly  and  as  well  as  you  pay  your  servants;  that  is,  we  give  you  the 
least  we  can.'  This  is  the  reproach  that  used  to  be  uttered  by  half  the  masters  of 
the  kingdom,  and  it  was  true  long  after  I  commenced  lecturing.  Happily  it  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  applicable  nov.'.  The  majority  of  the  people  now  take  a  more 
honourable,  equitable,  and  just  view  of  the  remuneration  of  public  service;  and 
such  will  not  dissent  to  the  terms  in  this  paper  proposed  and  explained. 

The  limited  means  of  the  working  class  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  economy 
in  the  matter  in  discussion  ;  but  many  of  them  have  never  even  thought  of  the 
nature  of  the  example  they  set  against  themselves,  and  others  are  not  aware  that 
cheapness  in  instruction  may,  as  in  slop-made  clothes,  be  dear  information.     The 
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principle  of  '  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,'  written  upon  so  eloquently  by  Parson 
Lot,  has  more  applications  than  that  which  he  then  had  occasion  to  make. 

Misapprehension  sometimes  arises  from  clashing  the  terms  of  one  lecturer  with 
those  of  another.  This  need  not  be  done.  In  London,  and  among  Mechanics'  and 
Literary  Institutions,  each  person  is  estimated  independently ,  according  to  his 
value.  And  what  one  has,  whether  little  or  much,  is  never  a  rule  for  another.  So 
with  us  a  person's  services  are  to  be  estimated  according  to  their  nature — accord- 
ing to  the  opposition  he  encounters,  the  care  he  takes,  the  trouble  he  is  at,  and 
the  risks  involved  in  his  particular  advocacy. 

Our  audiences  in  every  town  now  include  religious  representatives,  Clergymen 
and  Ministers,  class  leader^  openly  and  incog.  Reports  too  are  made  for  persons 
absent,  who  choose,  for  some  motive  or  other,  to  ^«atch  our  proceedings — so  that 
it  is  of  importance  to  present  the  most  advised  statement  of  our  views  we  can. 
Indeed,  it  is  better  to  preserve  public  silence,  and  work  only  by  Tracts  and  peri- 
odicals, rather  than  afford  the  triumph  which  follows  the  discovery  of  an  ill-con- 
sidered, ill-qualified,  or  imperfect  statement.  After  our  Lectures  are  over,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  arguments  to  be  canvassed  in  Vestries,  in  Members' 
Meetings,  and  in  religious  Classes;  and  whatever  is  found  defective  is  charged 
upon  us,  not  as  an  individual  error,  but  as  the  pervading  fault  of  the  Reasoner^s 
entire  advocacy.  Such  of  our  opponents  as  know  us  only  from  report,  are  full  of 
prejudice,  and  that  makes  them  unscrupulous.  We  have  no  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint unless  we  leave  them  without  pretext  for  misrepresenting  or  mistaking  us. 
Zeno  used  to  say,  '  Take  more  care  of  slips  of  the  tongue  than  of  slips  of  the  feet.' 
This  is  much  more  important  in  our  day  than  in  Zeno's — for  while  the  slip  of  the 
foot  affects  only  him  who  falls,  the  slip  of  the  tongue  affects  all  who  hear  and  all 
who  read — in  some  cases  for  years,  and  even  for  centuries  after  he  who  made  the 
lapsus  linguce  is  in  the  grave. 

Many  think  that  as  the  time  occupied  by  a  lecture  is  not  long,  its  remuneration 
might  be  very  small.  Bat  with  me  a  lecture  sometimes  involves  three  hours'  de- 
bate after,  and  subsequent  labour  in  correcting  unfair  reports  in  newspapers ;  and 
if  I  cannot  attend  to  these  things  throughoat,  they  had  better  not  be  incurred. 
Sometimes  the  labour  of  preparation  is  more  than  the  stranger  can  guess  at.  I 
have  spent  six  weeks  reading  upon  and  examining  the  value  of  a  statement  which, 
when  veri6ed,  I  have  delivered  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Besides,  one  who  holds  himself  ready,  as  I  have  dene,  for  ten  years,  to  travel  at 
the  summons  of  any  clergyman  to  any  part  of  the  country,  or  wherever  there  is 
necessity  for  agitation,  can  never  take  a  fixed  engagement  in  town,  which  I  have 
frequently  refused,  even  when  the  offer  has  been  profitable,  and  I  have  had  no 
income.  The  precariousness  of  income  resulting  from  this  coarse  ought  to  be 
taken  into  the  account  of  any  terms  named. 

Let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  shall  never  consent  to  put  public  instruction  on 
a  mendicant  footing.  Im.parting  knowledge  is  of  as  much  value  and  of  as  much 
dignity  as  any  trade  whatever ;  and  the  teacher  deserves  good  wages  as  much  as 
any  weaver  or  mechanic  in  the  kingdom.  I  am  quite  content  that  any  who 
arrange  with  me  for  lectures  shall  try  them  by  the  roost  commercial  test.  They 
may  ask,  what  do  we  get  for  our  money  ?  and  if  any  man  does  not  get  value 
received,  he  has  the  remedy  in  his  oivn  hands.     Let  him  have  no  more  of  them. 

If  lecturing  consisted  in  making  ad  captandum  statements,  in  delivering  invec- 
tives against  opponents,  in  vague  praises  of  freedom,  in  pouring  forth  torrents  of 
indignation  against  upholders  of  error,  in  diatribes  against  a  partial  press  and 
a  venal  priesthood,  in  retailing  the  common-places  of  the  day,  in  inventing  ideas 
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which  are  poor,  in  borrowing  quotations  which  are  incorrect,  and  in  suggesting 
trains  of  thought  which  lead  to  nothing, — then,  indeed,  precarious  payment  might 
be  sufficient,  as  the  less  there  is  of  such  lecturing  the  better.  But  very  different 
is  the  course  we  must  take,  who  have  to  overcome  cherished  prejudices  and 
powerful  enemies,  and  advance  a  cause  imperfectly  understood.  Being  accurate 
is  by  some  considered  being  dull.  Being  just  is  by  some  considered  being  tame. 
Pursuing  a  distinct  purpose  appears  to  many  unpopular.  But  success  lies  alone 
in  these  directions,  and  we  must  take  them.  G.  J.  Holtoake. 

MR.  HOLYOAKE'S  LECTURES  IN  NOTTINGHAM. 


At  length  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Nottingham,  that  city  of  cellars — 
a  town  where  they  hang  one  and  kill  twelve  in  the  operation.  Nottingham  for- 
merly had  an  agricultural  reputation,  being  remarkable  for  its  breed  of  *  lambs;^* 
but  I  found  the  people  commercial,  peaceful,  and  reasonable.  My  visit  was  made 
at  the  request  of  a  number  of  young  men,  meeting  at  Smith's  Coffee-house,  on  the 
Pavement.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  ancient  radical  of  Nottingham,  who  marvellously  re- 
sembles the  Rev.  Angell  James,  of  Birmingham,  excepting  such  difference  as  arises 
from  Mr.  Smith's  *  lives  not  having  fallen  in  such  pleasant  places,'  and  not  having 
had  quite  so  goodly  an  heritage.  At  this  Coffee-house  a  triple  coterie  of  Chartists, 
Socialists,  and  Theologians  are  nurtured  on  ginger  beer,  coffee,  and  lemonade. 
One  party  asked  me  for  Political  lectures,  another  claimed  an  exposition  of  Social- 
ism, a  third  made  a  demand  pertaining  to  Theology.  Before  long  I  am  to  return 
to  deliver  lectures  on  each  subject.  The  present  course  was  Theological.  To  en- 
able them  to  be  delivered,  some  twenty  persons  took  shares.  The  town  was  well 
placarded,  and  every  resident  minister  invited  to  discussion.  When  Mrs.  Martin 
was  last  in  Nottingham,  the  Assembly  Rooms  were  closed  against  her.  To  Mr. 
Joseph  Barker,  and  to  the  Chartists,  the  Rooms  have  been  closed ;  but  for  the 
purposes  of  these  lectures  they  were  liberally  opened,  and  we  were  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  proprietor  for  a  lengthened  use  of  them  owing  to  the  discussions, 
which  lasted  to  a  late  hour  every  night.  "We  were  not,  as  in  Leeds,  forced  into  an 
inferior  Hall,  and  then  reproached  concerning  our  low  haunts  as  emblematical  of 
our  principles. 

My  first  lecture' was  upon  the  *  Philosophic  Type  of  Christianity,  as  developed 
by  Professor  Newman.  The  second  was  upon  '  Catholicism  compared  with  Ra- 
tionalism in  its  Nature  and  Influences.'  The  third  was  an  '  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  why  the  Clergy  (Catholic  and  Protestant)  avoid  Discussion.'  The  audiences 
increased  each  night  in  numbers  and  respectability.  There  was  more  of  decorum 
of  tone  observed  by  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  than  I  have 
before  observed.  Dissenting  as  they  did  from  many  of  Professor  Newman's  views, 
they  yet  spoke  of  him  with  uniform  respect.  On  the  opening  night  the  first 
gentleman  who  came  forward  I  saw,  by  his  manner  and  dress,  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  gave  his  name  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collison,  Curate  of 
New  Radford.  At  the  instant  at  which  he  stepped  forward,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Syme 
also  came  forward;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  it  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collison  who 
wished  to  speak,  he  delicately  and  courteously  gave  way.  This  circumstance  in- 
terested me  in  Mr.  Syme,  and  made  me  anxious  to  hear  him,  as  this  was  a  mani- 
festation of  superior  taste.     In  his  giving  way  to  Mr.  Collison,  there  was  an  ab- 

•  A  body  of  men  of  courage,  ferocity,  and  activity,  who  were  hired  to  fight  at  elections 
with  short  sticks  of  respectable  toughness,  entitled  '  lambs' -tails. ^ 
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sence  of  that  professional  jealousy  which  is  so  often  to  be  observed  among  the 
Dissenting  clergy.  Each  night  Mr.  Syme  gave  the  precedence  to  his  rev.  brother, 
and  both  gentlemen  spoke  each  evening.  There  was  a  certain  classic  repose  about 
Mr.  Collison's  speeches  which  made  them  very  agreeable  to  hear.  Mr.  Syme  did 
not  speak  well  the  first  night ;  the  limitation  of  time  seemed  to  embarrass  him. 
On  other  nights  I  abolished  the  regulations  as  to  time,  and  he  spoke  with  con- 
siderable power,  rising  in  some  passages  to  eloquence.  Some  noisy  manifestations 
being  made  by  a  few  persons  during  the  speeches  of  these  gentlemen,  I  announced 
that  *  I  should  regard  any  man  who  interrupted  in  any  manner,  or  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  as  my  personal  enemy.'  On  subsequent  nights  I  explained  at  the  com- 
mencement that  *  I  should  take  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  every  person  who  had 
any  noise  to  make,  any  ejaculation  to  utter,  or  any  demonstration  of  any  kind  to 
enter  upon,  would  be  good  enough  to  do  it  while  I  was  speaking,  and  hear  my 
opponents  in  respectful  quietude.'  There  was  not  the  slightest  cause  of  complaint 
afterwards. 

The  incidents  of  the  debates  have  some  interest,  and  I  shall  return  to  the 
subject. 

On  the  Sunday  before  going  to  Nottingham,  I  was  at  Gavazzi's  Oration.  The 
doors  of  the  Concert  Room  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  are  so  disposed  that  cold 
draughts  are  let  in,  not  only  when  they  are  open,  but  when  they  are  shut.  Per- 
haps the  proprietor  will  attend  to  this.  Whoever  happens  to  sit  on  the  sides  of 
the  Hall  are  in  danger  of  colds.  On  the  first  Sunday  I  went,  a  gentleman  with 
me  incurred  a  cold,  from  which  he  has  suflfered  ever  since.  On  the  last  Sunday,  I 
came  in  for  the  influenza  (prevalent  at  this  period),  which,  when  I  came  to  set  out 
for  Nottingham,  caused  me  painful  inconvenience.  Everybody  knows  how  this 
malady  enfeebles,  and,  after  three  long  nights'  speaking  in  this  state,  I  found 
myself  unable  to  proceed  farther  than  Derby.  A  physician  whom  I  called  in  there 
ordered  me  to  remain  inactive  a  few  days,  which  obliged  me  to  disappoint  my 
friends  in  Padiham,  to  whom  I  was  engaged  to  lecture  twice  on  the  Sunday.  I 
applied  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Watts,  of  Manchester,  to  go  and  speak  for  me ;  but  his 
engagements  prevented  him.  Another  gentleman  to  whom  I  sent  was  not  able  to 
comply.  I  trust  the  friends  who  travelled  so  far  to  be  with  me  on  Sunday  will 
consider  this  explanation  sufficient.  My  letter,  posted  by  the  morning  mail  on 
Saturday  from  Derby,  was  not  delivered  in  Padiham  till  Monday  morning.  Could 
I  have  foreseen  this,  I  should  have  gone  at  all  risks.  The  people  on  the  continent, 
it  is  said,  believe  draughts  to  be  an  English   superstition;  after  the  cold  from 

which  I  have  just  recovered,  I  am  obliged  to  believe  diflferently. 

G.  J.  H. 

FATHER      GAVAZZI'S      ORATIONS. 


Father  Gavazzi  is  about  to  form  a  Church  in  London.  He  delivers  Orations  now 
on  Sunday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  evenings.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing him  on  two  occasions.  We  certainly  have  no  oratory  like  it  in  this  country. 
To  those  acquainted  only  with  British  public  speaking,  the  execution  of  this  Friar 
will  give  a  new  idea.  His  spontaniety,  pathos,  and  passion  are  so  marvellous,  and 
his  attitude  so  unique  and  diverse,  that  you  may  say  of  him,  as  Antony  said  of 
Cleopatra,  his  *  infinite  variety  never  stales.'  The  test  of  his  classic  grace  is,  that 
though  we  are  unaccustomed  to  his  freedom  of  manner,  it  appears  neither  rant  nor 
affectation.  As  he  speaks  in  Italian,  the  charm  of  meaning  is  lost  to  the  mere 
English  hearer ;  but  his  noble  acting  is  still  a  sufficient  reward  for  many  visits. 
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We  have  given  the  substanceof  oneof  his  orations,  and  are  asked  why  we  do  not  give 
others;  partly  because  we  do  not  attach  importance  to  some,  and  partly  because 
we  do  not  think  others  useful.  This  Barnabite  orator  is  very  religious,  and  in 
much  of  this  we  cannot  be  interested.  In  politics,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  at 
present,  Gavazzi  takes  no  denned  part,  and  his  tendencies  cannot  be  calculated 
upon.  We  can,  therefore,  only  quote  those  passages  which  have  intrinsic  value, 
at  least  not  depending  entirely  on  the  personal  reputation  of  the  speaker.  Such 
we  shall  use  as  often  as  they  come  before  us,  both  as  a  matter  of  gratitude  and 
public  interest;  tor  it  is  so  rare  a  thing  to  find  a  priest,  especially  a  Catholic  priest, 
having  a  generous  word  to  say  for  the  people,  and  of  sympathy,  even  though 
indefinite,  for  the  great  Italian  and  republican  nation.  G.  J.  H. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  'JENKINS  INSTITUTION.' 


We  could  name  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  of  fortune  who,  for  some  years  past,  have 
publicly  avowed  their  intention  of  leaving  bequests,  in  some  cases  to  individuals* 
in  others  of  founding  Libraries,  Museums,  and  erecting  Public  Institutions.  We 
pray  those  who  thus  mean  well  to  Free-Thought  to  profit  by  the  serious  failures 
that  from  year  to  year  are  recorded.  In  America,  Institution  after  Institution  is 
wrested  from  its  intended  purpose.  In  England  examples  are  also  numerous. 
Where  is  now  the  Beaumont  Chapel?  Where  the  Russell  School?  How  is 
Owen's  College  of  Manchester  being  managed  ?  To  the  catalogue  that  might  be 
filled  up  we  may  add — Where  is  the  '  Jenkins  Institution  ?'  Not  long  since  we  an- 
nounced how  ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  left  to  erect  a  People's  Institution  ia 
London.  The  Committee  were  appointed.  Trustees  were  named,  the  worthy  old 
gentleman  did  whatever  he  could  be  advised  to  do,  and  he  died  in  the  certain  hope 
that  the  'Jenkins  Institution'  would  be  a  noble  and  useful  monument  of  his  life. 
The  law  has  stepped  in — taken  it  all  away — and  not  one  biick  will  ever  be  laid  ia 
commemoration  of  his  name.  Again  we  say  to  all  those  gentlemen  who  meditate 
anything  munificent  for  the  people — '  Do  what  you  intend  while  you  live — nothing 
can  be  depended  upon  that  is  to  come  after  death.'  G.  J.  H. 


MR.  OWEN  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 


The  disciples  of  Mr.  Owen,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  dissemination  of  his  views  of  Social  Reform,  intend  joining  their  efforts  and 
centreing  them  in  London  during  the  Exhibition  of  185L  To  print  Tracts  in  Eng- 
lish, and  other  languages,  for  gratuitous  distribution  amongst  the  persons  of  various 
nations  assembled  there — and  to  have  lectures  delivered  in  public  halls  there  also, 
by  Mr.  Owen  and  other  lecturers — are  their  intentions.  A  central  Committee  is 
formed  in  London  to  carry  out  their  objects,  and  branch  ones  in  other  towns,  to 
gain  all  the  assistance  they  can  for  the  undertaking.  The  Derby  Committee  earnestly 
call  upon  all  friends  to  aid,  for  it  is  the  duty  of,  and  must  be  a  pleasure  to,  the 
lovers  of  reform  to  aid  in  all  good  works.  Each  sum  given,  however  small,  will 
show  an  earnest  hope  that  your  children's  future  may  be  brighter  than  yours. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Benjamin  Hagen,  Chairman. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Mr.  Poynton,  News  Agent,  Brook  Street; 
Mr.  Brooks,  News  Agent,   St.   Alkmund's   Churchyard  ;    and  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
News  Agent,  Park  Street. 
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REPUBLICAN    ORGANISATION 


BY  W.  J.   LINTON. 


[From  the  second  number  of  the  English 
Republic  we  take  this  plan  of  Organisa- 
tion. Our  readers  will  find  in  this  new 
monthly  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  warm 
and  generous,  into  British  politics.  We 
quote  this  plan  on  account  of  its  sugges- 
tiveness  to  all  who  seek  to  make  the 
principles  a  power.  Freethinkers  may 
learn  a  lesson  from  it. — Ed.] 

Their  hearts  were  tenanted  by  faith, 

they  had  not  merely  political  calcula- 
tions in  their  heads ;  they  aspired  to  be 
not  simply  revolutionary,  but  also  re- 
generative ;  they  felt  that,  at  bottom, 
the  question  was  no  other  than  the  grand 

problem  of    national  education 

Every  work  of  regeneration  implies 

a  belief  in  those  who  undertake  it;  every 
soldier  of  the  revolution  who  has  none 
is  a  fomenter  of  discord,  a  provoker  of 
anarchy,  without  having  the  remedy  to 

still    it 

The  first  step  taken,  it  did  not  re- 
coil before  the  difficulties,  whatever  they 
were,  of  its  subsequent  steps.  A  prin- 
ciple and  its  consequences — all  its  revolu- 
tionary logic  was  comprehended  in  these 
words.  It  felt  that  the  most  powerful 
party  was  the  most  consistent  party,  and 
it  was  this.  It  was  not  satisfied  with 
simple  views  of  reaction,  with  vague 
professions  of  libei'alism ;  it  demanded 
his  belief  of  every  one  who  presented 
himself,  and  only  accepted  those  as 
members  who  had  a  belief  in  conformity 


with  its  own.  It  did  not  speculate  on 
the  number,  but  on  the  unity  of  its  forces  J 
it  thus  made  a  first  experiment  on  the 
nation 

Rearing  a  standard  which  had  never 

yet  been  reared  by  any  political  associa- 
tion, it  felt  the  necessity  of  planting  it 
in  the  midst  of  new  and  pure  elements. 

it  addressed    itself,     consequently, 

more  particularly  to  the  young,  for 
amongst  them  was  capacity  for  enthu- 
siasm, zeal,  devotion,  and  energy.  To 
them  it  told  the  whole  truth  without 
reserve  or  disguise.  The  grand  error 
which  had  ruined  all  previous  eflforts 
had  been  the  custom  of  confiding  rather 
to  men  than  principles :  it  was  a  reaction 

against  this  custom ; it  preached  thus 

— *  Have  no  faith  in  names,  but  in  your- 
selves, in  the  masses,  in  your  right,  and 

in  God.' 

The youth   had  found  its  men. 

The  language  which  was  addressed  to  it 
expressed  all  which  it  had  long  felt,  all 
the  secrets  of  its  hearts.  It  caught  the 
inspiration  ;  it  took  its  fire.  Organ- 
isation commenced  at   every  point; 

everywhere     the     principles were 

preached ;  everywhere  its  standard  was 
recognised    and    hailed.     Its    members 
continued  to  increase....  ..Every  day  the 

demand    for    its    publications     became 

louder Fear  was  unknown.     There 

was  no  doubt  of  success.  All  this  was 
the  result  of  principles  ;  and  all  this  effected 
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by  some  young  men  ivilhout  great  means, 
without   the    injluence  of  rank,   without 

material  force ' 

History  of  Young 


"Why  not  of  Young  England  ?  Why 
should  not  that  which  is  no  boastful,  but 
a  true  and  most  exact  account,  of  '  La 
Giovine  Italia,^  the  association  founded 
by  Mazzini  in  1831,  be  also  true  of 
the  Associated  Republicans  of  Eng- 
land ?  By  what  means  the  history  of 
one  association  may  become  a  prophecy 
of  the  other  is  what  I  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  set  forth. 

Zeal  first,  and  then  organisation : 
these  are  the  necessary  elements  of 
success.  Even  in  a  bad  cause  these  ele- 
ments but  too  often  procure  a  triumph  : 
in  a  good  cause  they  could  never  fail. 
Zeal,  and  then  organisation. 

Plan  of  Republican  Organisation. 
— In  whatever  place  any  one  of  you  who 
hold  our  republican  faith  may  be,  look 
directly  for  such  of  your  townsmen  or 
neighbours  as  you  know  may  be  de- 
pended on  to  join  you.  If  you  know  of 
none,  begin  the  work  of  propagandism 
alone  ! — labouring  like  some  zealous, 
indefatigable  missionary,  till  you  shall 
have  won  some  one  of  those  in  your 
reach  to  a  recognition  of  your  creed : 
not  a  mere  formal  recognition,  nor  the 
poor  assent  of  one  over-persuaded  to 
allow  himself  to  be  called  a  Republican, 
— but  the  valuable  recognition  of  the 
convert,  who,  having  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  maturely  weighed  the  prin- 
ciples of  Republicanism,  finds  himself 
convinced  of  their  truth  ;  and  who,  being 
a  true  man  (one  who  acts  as  he  thinks, 
whose  life  is  built  upon  his  conscience), 
is  consequently  anxious  to  carry  his 
principles  into  practice. 

So  soon  as  you  can  meet  with  one 
such  man, — whether  of  your  converting 
or  only  waiting  your  inquiry — consider 
yourselves  as  the  nucleus  and  provi- 
sional Committee  of  a  Republican  Asso- 
ciation to  be  formed  by  you  in  that  town 


or  neighbourhood, — and  set  zealously  to 
work  to  add  to  your  number.  Be  careful 
that  none  associate  with  you  except  those 
on  whose  private  character  yon  can  de- 
pend. A  bad  man  can  not  make  a  good 
republican.  Better  work  slowly  and 
surely  than  enlist  the  unfit.  But  be  as 
persevering  as  careful,  lest  the  sometime 
discouragement  of  great  carefulness  un- 
duly retard  your  progress.  Take  three 
qualities  as  essential  to  the  making  of 
good  republicans, — sobriety — ^honesty — 
self-reliance.  If  your  proposed  associate 
is  a  man,  be  sure  that  he  is  honest  to- 
wards women  as  well  as  with  his  fellow- 
men  ;  if  a  woman,  be  sure  that  she  is 
sufficiently  self-reliant  to  act  in  virtue  of 
her  own  humanity,  not  merely  as  the 
creature  of  another. 

"When  your  numbers  in  any  place  are 
such  as  to  require  organisation, — and 
the  sooner  that  is  set  about  the  better, 
even  so  soon  as  you  number  ten  or 
twelve, — then  let  your  committee  call  a 
meeting  of  all  its  members,  and  consti- 
tute yourselves  an  Association  for  your 
locality,  with  some  such  rules  as  these 
here  following : — 

Name. — The  Plymouth  Republicans, 
or  Plymouth  Republican  Association. 
Or  Manchester  Republicans,  or  East 
London,  or  Chelsea,  etc. 

Object — To  teach  the  Principles  of 
Republicanism. 

Members.  —  All  persons  (men  or 
women)  desirous  of  promoting  the 
object  of  the  Association  shall  be  eligi- 
ble as  members,  upon  signifying  their 
adhesion  to  the  subjoined  profession  of 
faith* — provided  that  they  are  well 
known  to  some  one  of  the  members  who 
will  answer  for  their  sobriety,  honesty, 
and  self-reliance. 

*  The  profession  of  faith  would  be  that 
given  at  pages  8, 9,  of  the  English  Repub- 
lic^ commencing  with  '  We  believe  in  the 
progressive  development  of  human  facul' 
ties  and  forces^^  and  ending  with  *  the 
example  of  those  peoples  most  loving  and 
most  devoted  for  encouragement  on  the 
way^ 
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Election. — Open,  and  by  a  simple 
majority. 

Duties'  of  Members. — I.  To  teach  to 
themselves  the  principles  of  Republican- 
ism, in  order  to  render  their  own  lives 
thereunto  conformable  ;  to  teach  one 
another,  as  the  best  aid  they  can  render ; 
and, by  precept  and  practice,  unceasingly 
to  endeavour  to  win  proselytes. 

II.  To  regard  the  members  of  the 
Association  as  brethren  in  the  closest 
bond,  closer  than  even  the  brotherhood 
of  blood  ;*  and  to  rule  their  conduct 
toward  each  other  by  this  principle. 

Means.  —  Regular,  frequent,  and 
friendly  communication  between  the 
members  (perfect  equality  beinsr  ob- 
served among  them,  however  diflferent 
their  station  in  society),  the  publication 
of  a  periodical  openly  advocating  the 
republican  principles  of  the  Association,! 
the  dissemination  of  tracts  as  opportu- 
nities occur,  and  such  other  means  of 
constant  or  occasional  propagandism  as 
time  or  circumstances  may  afford. 

Government, — A  President  and  Se- 
cretary (either  of  whom  might  also  be 
Treasurer),  and  a  Committee  (when  the 
Association  has  so  many  members  as 
to  require  it)  chosen  annually  by  open 
votingj  of  the  Members  present  at  the 
place  of  election. 

The  course  of  proceeding  in  the  Asso- 
ciations might  be  much  as  follows  : — 

First :  The  formation  of  the  Associa- 
tion would  by  no  means  exonerate  any 
member  from  active  exertion  as  an  indi- 
vidual. As  to  having  '  nothing  to  do ' 
except  when  at  the  meetings,  or  when 
appointed  on  some  special  Committee  of 
the  Association,§  that  is  impossible  so 

*  I  would  have  this  fully  carried  out. 
Let  the  republican  aid,  associate  with,  trade 
with,  work  for  and  with,  the  brother  repub- 
lican in  decided  preference  to  any  other, 
even  to  the  brother  of  his  blood. 

t  By  this  I  of  course  do  not  intend  that 
each  society  shall  publish  a  periodical,  but 
that  each  shall  do  its  utmost  to  maintain 
at  least  one  avowed  republican  journal  in 
England.  If,  however,  one  could  be  es- 
tablished in  every  town,  so  much  the  better. 

I  The  worth  of  the  ballot  is  as  a  protec- 
tion. But  in  a  republican  association  no 
protection  could  be  needed.  And  the  edu- 
cation of  frankness  and  moral  courage 
would  be  desirable. 

§  An  error  into  which  associated  men  so 
frequently  fd\l,  thinking  foolishly  that  be- 


long as  a  man  has  the  use  of  his  limbs  to 
carry  him  among  his  fellows,  and  the  use 
of  his  tongue  to  preach  to  and  converse 
with  them.  One  may  lecture  ;  another 
may  write  tracts  ;  a  third  may  distribute 
them;  another  go  out  with  bills;  another 
collect  subscriptions;  another,  evening 
after  evening,  unweariedly  endeavour  to 
gain  the  ear  of  this  or  that  friend  or 
shopmate  ;  another,  less  advanced,  less 
able  to  teach,  may  be  studying  in  his 
chamber  some  yet  not  thoroughly  mas- 
tered principle  ;  and  another  be  even 
better  employed,  discussing  the  point  of 
difficulty  alongside  of  some  fellow-re- 
publican, so  helping  and  being  helped  at 
once.  '  Nothing  to  do '  will  be  impos- 
sible if  men  are  in  earnest.  If  they  are 
not  in  earnest,  they  had  better  cease 
talking  about  the  English  Republic* 

For  matters  to  be  avoided — beyond 
the  general  caution,  on  which  too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid,  of  associat- 
ing only  with  the  trustworthy  (those  of 
good  character)— all  that  need  be  pointed 
out  as  dangerous  will  be,  firstly,  the  cor- 
responding of  one  association  with  another  ^i 
which  is  an  offence  against  the  law, 
involving  every  member  of  the  offending 
association;  and,  secondly,  any  action, 
overt  or  secret,  or  recommendation  of 
action^  against  the  royal  authority.  Of 
this  last  there  can  be  no  fear,  if  the 
Associations  will  constantly  bear  in 
mind  their  object,  which  is  not  to  act 

cause  they  are  combined  they  need  no 
longer  be  self-reliant. 

*  Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  republican  associations  are  by  no 
means  intended  to  supersede  other  associa- 
tions for  special  objects.  One  portion  of 
their  business  would  be  to  throw  their 
weight  in  favour  of  any  agitation  of  the 
day  in  which  their  principles  were  involved, 
and  so  indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  to 
work  for  the  republic.  As  to  the  Chartist 
agitation,  they  must  help  that,  seeing  that 
it  goes  for  the  very  first  principle  of  repub- 
licanism, viz.,  equal  right. 

f  Private  individuals,  or  individuals  act- 
ing in  their  private  capacity,  may  of  course 
correspond  with  whomsoever  they  please. 
But  the  officers  of  a  society,  as  such^  or 
any  persons  in  the  name  of  a  society y  are 
forbidden  to  correspond  with  the  officers  of 
any  other  society,  or  with  any  persons  act- 
ing for  it.  But  it  is  not  illegal  to  publish 
the  resolutions  of  associations  ;  nor  for  me, 
or  any  other,  as  an  individual,  to  make 
proposals  based  upon  these  resolutions. 
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but  TO  TEACH  BEPUBLICAN  PRINCIPLES. 

The  Associations  are  for  mutual  instruc- 
tion and  for  propagandisra.  That  will 
be  the  business  of  the  Associations  I  am 
anxious  to  form.  Their  aim  is  not  to 
conspire  or  rebel  for  the  Republic,  but 

TO  MAKE  REPUBLICANS. 

Action  will  not  depend  on  them.  Of 
course  as  independent  bodies^  they  will 
be  able  to  attempt  any  kind  of  action  for 
which  they  have  a  mind,  without  caring 
to  consult  similar  bodies  of  their  bre- 
thren throughout  the  country:  but  they 
will  have  learned  very  little  of  republican 
devotion  (in  which  word  discipline  is  in- 
cluded), have  very  poorly  comprehended 
the  necessity  of  republican  unity  and 
organisation,  to  be  guilty  of  so  gross  a 
blunder.  Action  should  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a  Central  Committee  chosen 
by  all  the  Republicans  throughout  the 
country.  Any  partial  action  is  a  treason 
against  the  whole. 

Through  whatever  republican  journal 
the  proceedings  of  the  Associations  are 
published,  the  formation  of  the  central 
committee  can  at  any  time  be  proposed, 
and  its  election  take  place  so  soon  as  ah 
absolute  majority  of  the  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  associations  throughout  the 
country  can  be  obtained.  That  is  to 
say,  it  will  be  formed  so  soon  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  English  republicans  re- 
quire it.  Not  till  then.  The  central 
committee  should  consist  of  as  many 
men  as  can  muster  ufty  votes  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  central  com- 
mittee of  the  English  republicans  would 
conduct   the  future  organisation  of  the 


whole  party.  Up  to  this  time  everything 
will  be  merely  provisional. 

Does  all  this  seem  a  work  of  so  much 
time  and  difficulty  that  you  are  disheart- 
ened ?  Take  away  your  hand  from  the 
plough  1  Do  not  lay  hold  of  it,  to  halt 
in  mid-furrow.  Time  !  the  veriest  weed 
must  have  time  to  grow.  Difficulty! 
no  great  work  ever  was  done  without  it. 
Difficulty  is  the  seed  ol  triumph,  and 
time  its  necessary  fructifier.  Mazzini 
and  his  compatriots,  and  how  many  of 
them  exiles,  wait  patiently  for  twenty 
years.  Recollect  again  what  has  already 
been  effected  '  by  some  young  men  without 
great  means,  vuiihout  tlie  influence  o/rank, 
■without  material  force  P  In  Italy  they 
are  keeping  the  Eve  of  the  Republic. 
When  shall  we  do  so  in  England?  When 
we  are  as  brave  and  as  devoted.  Three 
herdsmen  made  Switzerland  a  republic. 
Twelve  poor  fishermen  and  mechanics, 
unlearned  and  despised,  by  the  energy 
ot  their  faith,  revolutionised  the  world. 
Twelve  apostolic  men  in  England,  be 
they  never  so  poor  in  station,  one  for 
each  of  as  many  of  our  English  towns, 
working  as  apostolic  men  do,  without 
fear,  without  ceasing,  and  without  count- 
ing their  own  sacrifice — and  in  twelve 
months  we  would  have  the  strongest 
party  in  the  country ;  the  strongest  be- 
cause the  most  zealous  and  the  best  or- 
ganised. Which  of  you  who  have  de- 
clared your  readiness  to  join  me,  which 
of  you  who  now  reads  these  words,  will 
be  the  twelve  founders  of  the  English 
republic? 
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eSur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  viewi 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


THE  NEW  REFORM  IN  GERMANY. 


[We  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  our  German  friend  and  co-worker  (of 
whom  mention  was  made  at  the  Paine  celebration  at  John  Street)  to  the  readers 
of  the  Reasoner.  Mr.  Soholl,  who  is  a  preacher  of  the  German  Church  of  Hu- 
manity, sent  us  a  letter  a  short  time  ago.  A  request  being  made  to  him  to  com- 
municate more  freely  with  us,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  this  letter, 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  an  introduction  to  others. — Ed.] 

Sir, — The  splendid  assembly  of  February  9th,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Paine, 
in  the  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  having  accepted  with  so  decided 
an  assent  the  idea  1  communicated  to  you  in  my  first  letter,  concerning  the  frater- 
nisation of  the  English  with  the  German  Freethinkers,  I  am  induced  to  submit  to 
your  readers  the  history  and  principles  of  that  reformatory  movement  which  has 
associated,  during  the  last  few  years,  the  unsatisfied  of  all  churches  and  sects  in 
my  native  country. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  unknown  to  you  and  your  friends  ;  but,  however  different 
my  opinions  may  be,  I  trust  you  will  find  that  I  am  one  of  you.  At  the  end  of 
these  explanations  I  shall,  if  you  will  allow  me,  tell  you  who  I  am,  now  confining 
myself  to  saying  that  I  have  been  banished  from  Austria  for  the  sake  of  mj  exer- 
tions for  religious  Freethinking  ;  and  that  therefore  I  intend  to  continue  those 
efforts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  America,  because  even  in  those  parts 
of  my  country  .where  I  am  yet  allowed  to  live,  the  Russian  absolutism  is  increas- 
ing from  day  to  day. 

The  Russian  absolutism  1  I  may  begin  by  stating  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
told  the  Bishops  of  Poland  that  '  the  new  religious  reform  in  Germany  was  his 
greatest  antagonist,  and  the  members  of  our  '*  free  congregations  "  the  most  dange- 
rous radical  agitators  and  rebels.' 

And  as  for  our  principles,  the  Russian  Emperor  is  in  the  right;  we  are  the  de- 
cided opponents  not  only  of  the  old,  priestrotten  churches  and  sects,  but  of  the 
whole  political  and  social  state  of  the  world,  as  being  founded  on  the  very  anti- 
quated and  wormeaten  principles  of  the  old  religion. 

We  do  believe  in  liberties,  not  in  gods  ;  we  profess  only  one  God,  and  this  God 
is  the  liberty  of  all,  the  one  and  whole  liberty,  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
together. 

Notwithstanding,  we  are  not  political  or  social  clubs;  we  are  religious  societies 
united  in  one  great  confederacy.  Proceeding  from  the  conviction  that  the  real 
source  of  all  true  and  solid  liberty  is  the  self-knowledge  of  man,  and  knowing  that 
the  result  of  all  religions,  the  Christian  not  excepted,  has  been  the  very  contrary 
of  it,  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  as  the  main  purpose  of  our  c(mfederacy,  to 
further  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of  our  nature,  being,  and  destiny ;  the  know- 
ledge of  man,  nature,  world,  and  according  to  this  knowledge  to  reform  and  rege- 
nerate ourselves  and  others. 

Regeneration,  re-creation,  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  word,  re-creation  of  man- 
kind is  what  we  intend. 

To  accomplish  this  sublime  aim,  we  thought  it  our  first  duty  to  leave  our 
churches  and  sects  of  all  persuasions,  and  place  ourselves  on  the  very  soil  of  a  new 
creation.    The  question  is  not  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Westminster  or 
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Canterbury,  Christian  Churchmen  or  Christian  Dissenter, — the  question  is  whether 
the  old,  priestrotten  Christianity  or  humanity,  whether  the  old  or  the  new  world, 
the  new  creation  ?  Humanity  is  our  watchword,  humanity  is  the  watchword  of  the 
century !  No  church,  no  sect,  no  priests,  no  sacraments,  no  letter  of  Bible,  no 
articles  of  faith,  no  faith,  but  knowledge,  reason,  free  inquiry,  clear  maxims, 
founded  on  the  endeavouring.  Our  object  is  to  make  this  life  a  happy,  useful, 
beautiful,  and  blessed  one  :  as  for  ourselves,  so  for  all  our  brothers,  whatever  they 
may  believe. 

The  mission  of  the  old  religions,  of  the  time  past,  is  finished  ;  we  are  the  free- 
thinkers and  freeworkers  of  the  future,  the  working  men  of  humanity,  and  huma- 
nity is  the  very  religion  of  the  future. 

London,  February  15th,  1851.  Carl  Soholl, 

Speaker  of  the  *  Freien  Gemeinden,'  in  Germany. 

THE    MEANING    OF    ATHEISM,    AGAIN. 


My  dear  Holyoake, — Your  note  appended  to  my  *  Meaning  of  Atheism ' 
(Reasoner,  Feb.  5)  compels  a  few  more  words  from  me,  as  I  cannot  consent  to  let 
the  matter  rest  where  you  leave  it — submitting  to  your  charge  of  *  inaccuracy  and 
injustice.'     The  inaccuracy  is  your  own  ;  the  injustice,  if  there  is  any,  not  mine. 

I  did  not '  compare  atheism  '  (by  which  word  you  mean  in  this  place,  I  presume, 
only  the  speculative  atheism  of  yourself  and  friends)  '  with  the  let-alone  and  get- 
what-you-can  doctrines.'  I  called  those  doctrines  atheisms,  using  the  word  in  its 
general  signification.  If  I  should  say,  Mastiffs  are  dogs,  would  you  call  that  com- 
paring dogs  with  mastiflfs  ?  or  would  the  keenest  pointer  have  a  right  to  object  ? 
We  are  dogs,  too ;  are  you  finding  fault  with  us  ?  Do  you  mean  us  when  you  say 
mastiff  dogs  ?  I  said  certain  doctrines  are  atheistical :  are  they  not  so  ?  What  the 
conduct  of  other  atheists,  who  do  not  consent  to  those  doctrines,  can  have  to  do  with 
the  matter,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

The  *  calumnious  mood  of  the  old  theologians  '  is  nothing  to  me.  I  know  yoa 
to  be  a  man  of  truth  and  morality,  though  I  do  not  see  that  your  truth  is  a  conse- 
quence of  your  atheism.  I  know,  also,  that  you  do  not  ignore  the  order  and  soli- 
darity of  the  universe — in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  your  'atheism  '  is  incomplete. 
But  none  the  less  I  must  persist  in  accusing  the  '  non-interventionists  '  and  *  free- 
traders 'of  ignoring  that  order  and  solidarity;  which  ignoring  justifies  me  in  call- 
ing them  atheists,  and  their  systems  atheisms.  What  your  conduct  can  have  to  do 
with  my  judgment  of  them,  I  repeat,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  I  have  not  attacked 
theoretical  atheism,  but  practical.  I  look  upon  you  as  only  a  theoretical  atheist — 
one  inconsistent  enough  to  act  as  religiously  as  the  most  earnest  believer.  The 
'  non-interventionists  '  and  '  free-traders,'  on  the  other  hand,  are  practical  deniers 
of  God,  whatever  theological  dogmas  they  profess. 

For  the  '  legitimate '  use  of  the  words,  I  will  say  only  this  more.  I  use  them 
in  a  sense,  I  will  venture  to  say,  intelligible  to  all  except  a  small  sect  of  men  who 
seem  to  want  to  appropriate  the  words  to  themselves — like  some  Christian  sects, 
who  allow  none  to  be  Christians  out  of  their  own  chapels,  I  use  the  words  in 
their  common  acceptation — that  common  acceptation  being  true  to  their  derivation, 
which  I  quote,  at  your  service,  from  Bailey's  excellent  Dictionary  :— 

*  Atheist  (Atheos,  Greek,  of  a  privative  or  without,  and  Theos,  God)  a  person 
which  denies  or  disbelieves  the  Being  of  God.' 

*  Atheism,  a  denying  or  disbelieving  the  Being  of  God.' 
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The  practical  ignoring  seems  to  me  a  more  atheistical  denial  than  the  mere 
verbal.  The  first  I  will  eyer  do  my  utmost  to  oppose ;  with  the  last  I  very  little 
care  to  meddle.  Yours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  Linton. 

[This  explanation  puts  the  matter  in  the  light  in  which  we  wished  to  see  it. — 
Ed.] 

THE     POPE'S     PLEASANT     CURSE. 

Sir, — Seeing,  from  a  suggestion  of  N.  S.,that  you  would  be  glad  of  an  authentic 
translation  of  the  Anathema  of  Excommunication  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  send 
you  the  following,  which  I  have  copied  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1745. 

Sunderland.  Veritas. 

The  Pope's  dreadful  curse;  being  the  form  of  Excommunication  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Taken  out  of  the  ledger-book  of  the  church  of  Rochester,  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  dean  and  chapter  there.  "Writ  by  Ernulphus,  the  bishop. 
By  the  authority  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
the  holy  canons,  and  of  the  undefiled  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  and  patroness  of 
our  Saviour,  and  of  all  the  celestial  virtues,  angels,  archangels,  thrones,  dominions, 
powers,  cherubins,  seraphins,  and  of  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  of  all  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  and  of  the  holy  innocents,  who  in  the  sight  of  the  holy 
lamb  are  found  worthy  to  sing  the  new  song,  of  the  holy  martyrs  and  holy  confes- 
sors, and  of  the  holy  virgins,  and  of  all  the  saints,  and  together  with  the  holy  elect 
of  God, — we  excommunicate  and  anathematise  him  or  them,  malefactor  or  male- 
factors ;  and  from  the  thresholds  of  the  holy  church  of  God  Almighty  we  sequester 
them,  that  he  or  they  may  be  tormented,  disposed,  and  delivered  over  with 
Dathan  and  Abirara,  and  with  those  who  say  unto  the  Lord  God,  Depart  from  us, 
we  desire  not  to  know  thy  ways.  And,  as  fire  is  quenched  with  water,  so  let  the 
light  of  him  or  them  be  put  out  for  evermore,  unless  it  shall  repent  him  or  them, 
and  they  make  satisfaction.     Amen. 

May  the  Father,  who  created  man,  curse  him  or  them.  May  the  Son,  who  suf- 
fered for  us,  curse  him  or  them.  May  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was  given  to  us  in 
baptism,  curse  him  or  them.  May  the  holy  cross,  which  Christ  for  our  salvation 
triumphing  over  his  enemy,  ascended,  curse  him  or  them.  May  the  holy  and 
eternal  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  curse  him  or  them.  May  St.  Michael,  the 
advocate  of  holy  souls,  curse  him  or  them.  May  all  the  angels  and  archangels, 
principalities  and  powers,  and  all  the  heavenly  host,  curse  him  or  them.  May  St. 
John,  the  chief  forerunner  and  baptist  of  Christ,  curse  him  or  them.  May  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  St.  Andrew,  and  all  other  Christ's  apostles,  together  with 
the  rest  of  his  disciples,  and  four  evangelists,  who  by  their  preaching  converted  the 
universal  world,  curse  him  or  them.  May  the  holy  and  wonderful  company  of 
martyrs  and  confessors,  who  by  their  holy  works  are  found  pleasing  to  God  Al- 
mighty, curse  him  or  them.  May  the  holy  choir  of  the  holy  virgins,  who  for  the 
honour  of  Christ  have  despised  the  things  of  the  world,  curse  him  or  them.  May 
all  the  saints,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  everlasting  ages  are  found 
to  be  the  beloved  of  God,  curse  him  or  them.  May  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  all 
the  holy  things  remaining  therein,  curse  him  or  them.  May  he  or  they  be  cursed, 
wherever  he  or  they  may  be,  whether  in  their  house  or  in  their  field,  or  in  the 
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highway,  or  in  the  path,  or  in  the  wood,  or  in  the  water,  or  in  the  church.  May 
he  or  they  be  cursed  in  living,  in  dying,  in  eating,  in  drinking,  in  being  hungry, 
in  beinjf  thirsty,  in  fasting,  in  sleeping,  in  slumbering,  in  waking,  in  walking,  in 
standing,  in  sitting,  in  lying,  in  working,  in  resting,  and  in  blood-letting.  May  he 
or  they  be  cursed  in  all  the  faculties  of  their  body.  May  he  or  they  be  cursed  in- 
wardly and  outwardly.  May  he  or  they  be  cursed  in  the  hair  of  his  or  their  head. 
May  he  or  they  be  cursed  in  his  or  their  brain.  May  he  or  they  be  cursed  in  the 
top  of  his  or  their  head,  in  their  temples,  in  their  forehead,  in  their  ears,  in  their 
eyebrows,  in  their  cheeks,  in  their  jaw-bones,  in  their  nostrils,  in  their  fore  teeth 
or  grinders,  in  their  lips,  in  their  throat,  in  their  shoulders,  in  their  wrists,  in  their 
arms,  in  their  hands,  in  their  fingers,  in  their  breast,  in  their  heart,  and  in  all  the 
interior  parts  to  the  very  stomach  ;  in  their  veins,  in  the  groin,  in  the  thighs,  in 
the  genitals,  in  the  hips,  in  the  knees,  in  the  legs,  in  the  feet,  in  the  joints,  and  in 
the  nails.  May  he  or  they  be  cursed  in  all  their  joints,  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot.    May  there  not  be  any  soundness  in  him  or  them. 

May  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  with  all  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  curse  him  or 
them  ;  and  may  heaven,  with  all  the  powers  that  move  therein,  rise  against  him  or 
them,  unless  it  shall  repent  him  or  them,  or  that  he  or  they  shall  make  satisfaction. 
Amen,  amen.     So  be  it. 

CHRISTIAN    FOOD. 


Sir, — In  Judge  Coleridge's  address  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloane,  he  adverts  to  Jane 
Wilbred  not  being  supplied  with  proper  '  Christian  sustenance'  (see  Daily  News 
report).  Whether  this  is  a  slip  of  the  reporter's  pen,  or  a  lapsus  linguce  of  the 
judge's,  I  know  not,  but  such  a  remark,  if  made  in  steadfastness,  betrays  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  nature  of  terms,  and  reminds  one  of  the  remark  of  him 
who  stoutly  maintained  that  Musselmen  were  Christians,  he  never  having  heard 
human  beings  addressed  by  any  other  term. 

I  have  always  understood  Christian  food  to  be  spiritual,  as  far  as  it  is  Christian, 
as  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  such  things  as  nourish  the  soul,  and  not  the  gross 
part  of  man.  To  hear  of  Christian  material  food,  makes  me  imagine  that  the  poor 
girl's  treatment  would  have  been  good  enough  in  Christian  eyes  for  a  heathen,  an 
infldel,  or  an  atheist,  but  not  for  a  Christian,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
was  the  judge's  meaning.  Eea. 


THE  FLOURISHING  STATE  OF  THE  HEYWOOD  MECHANICS' 

INSTITUTION. 


The&e  is  much  talk  of  the  decadence  of  England  :  Ledru  Rollin  has  written  a 
book  upon  it,  but  judging  from  what  has  just  taken  place  in  Heywood,  the  decline 
does  not  reach  the  Mechanics' Institutions.  A  placard  has  just  been  forwarded 
to  me,  by  which  it  appears  that  ^16  13s.  8d.  are  the  terms  of  committee  fur  a 
single  lecture  in  the  Heywood  Mechanics'  Institution.  Mr.  Butterwcrth  applied  to 
Mr.  Schofield  for  the  delivery  of  three  lectures  on  the  following  subjects : — 1. 
Philosophic  Type  of  Christianity  as  developed  by  Francis  William  Newman,  ex- 
amined and  compared  with  Pulpit  teaching.  2.  Why  do  the  Clergy  (Catholic  and 
Protestant)  avoid  discussion,  and  Free  Inquirers  seek  it  ?  3.  The  case  stated  be- 
tween Atheism  and  Theism.  In  answer  to  this  application,  the  following  letter 
was  received,  which  we  copy  from  the  placard  verbatim  : — 
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Copy  of  Resolution. 


Heywood  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Feb.  19th,  1851. 

Res. — '  The  application  of  James  Butterworth  for  the  loan  of  the  Lecture  Hall 
in  which  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Atheism,  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  having 
been  referred  to  the  directors,  they  agree  to  charge  such  a  course  £50,  paid  in  ad- 
vance.' Thomas  SchofielDj  Secretary. 

(The  above  passed  unanimously.) 

Either  my  lectures  must  be  particularly  valuable  to  realise  such  terms,  or  this 
Mechanics'  Institution  must  be  in  a  fortunate  state  to  be  able  to  demand  such  pay- 
ment for  the  hire  of  its  Hall.  If  this  Institution  was  neutral  as  respects  religion 
— if  no  reverend  gentleman  was  permitted  to  speak  in  it — if  no  lectures  with  re- 
ligious passages  in  them  were  allowed  to  be  delivered — if  the  library  had  no  reli- 
gious books  in  it,  I  could  understand  that  these  terms  might  be  charged  as  a  mode 
of  rendering  impossible  the  delivery  of  lectures  which  the  committee  were  re- 
stricted from  allowing,  but  had  too  much  courtesy  to  refuse.  As  it  is,  we  must 
presume  that  they  have  not  dealt  partially  or  rudely  to  me,  as  a  stranger,  but  that 
these  are  the*terms  they  are  enabled  to  command.  The  City  of  London  Tavern 
can  be  had  for  less  money ;  Exeter  Hall  for  a  trifle  more.  This  fortune; te  Institu- 
tion should  communicate  the  secrets  of  its  management  to  its  less  luckly  brethren 
of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  London.  G.  J.  H. 


DEATH  OP  MR.  ANTHONY  HODLEY- 


Died,  Feb.  4th,  1851,  Anthony  Hodley,  of  consumption,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  in  Clifton-place,  Finsbury-square ;  he  was  a  native  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Mr.  Hodley  was  an  earnest  and  consistent  freethinker;  he  lived,  suffered, 
and  died  manfully.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  a  young  friend  calling  in  to  see 
him,  he  observed  that  Addison  had  said,  see  how  a  Christian  can  die  :  you  see  how 
a  freethinker  can  die :  I  have  lived  one  and  die  one,  believing  one  day  they  will  be 
gloriously  triumphant.  A. 


QUJOE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 
—March  Qth  [7],  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake, 
'  Why  do  the  Clergy  (Catholic  aod  Protestant)  avoid 
Discussion,  and  the  Friends  of  Reason  seek  it  ?' 

Institute  of  Progress,  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square.— March  7th  [8],  a  Discussion.  9th 
[7i],  Mr.  Robinson,  'Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  with 
Illustrations.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  — 
Every  Friday  [8^],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  '  Home  and 
Foreign  Politics.'  Every  Sunday  [7^],  on  '  Moral 
and  Social  Science.* 

Temuerance  Hall,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
—March  Qrh  [7],  Dr.  Sexton,  '  On  Hell.' 

Fire  inquirers'  Society,  British  Coffee  Rooms, 
Edgeware  lload.— March  9th  [7],  Mr.  H.  Long, 
*  Martin  Luther,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Modern 
Christian  Church.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.— Mar.  9th  [7],  a 
lecture. 

WORKS  ON  FREE  INQUIRY. 
Just  published,  the  Fourth  Edition  of      s.  d- 

UOBERr  COOPER'S    Holy    Scriptures 
analysed 0    8 


R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book,  cloth  bds. 
Or  in  13  numbers  at  2d.  each. 

Heterodoxy  v.  Orthodoxy.  By  U.  Cooper  . . 


2    6 
0     3 


Scripturean's  Creed.  By  Citizen  Davies  ..0  2 
Important   Examination  of  the  Scriptures. 

By  Voltaire 0     6 

The  Connection  between  Geology  and  the 

Pentateuch.  By  Thomas  Cooper,  M.D...  0  9 
Right  of  Free  Discussion.     Bv  T.  Cooper, 

M.D ". Q    3 

Theology  Displayed.  By  S.  Curtis,  bds 1    0 

Ditto  ditto  wrapper    0    0 

Protestant'd  Progrei's  Irom  Church  ol   Kng- 

landism  to  Intid-lity.     ».  Gr  ffitli  1     0 

Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature,  1  vnl.  bds.  2  0 
Ditto  liitto  wrapper     I     6 

John  Clark's  Letters  to  Dr.  Adam  Clark  on 

the    Life,   Morals,  &c.,  ot  Jesu.^  Christ,  1 

vol.,  cloth  bds 5     0 

Haslam's  L,etters  to  the  Ciergy,  )  vol 2     6 

Ditto  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  I  vol 2    C 

London:  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Pas. 
sage.  Paternoster -row. 
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<B\ir  Open  pafle. 

The  following  passages  are  taken  from  the  Will  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke : — 
Imprimis. — For  my  soul,  I  confess  I  have  heard  very  much  of  souls ;  but  what 
they  are,  or  whom  they  are,  or  what  they  are  for,  God  knows,  I  know  not :  they 
tell  me  now  of  another  world,  where  I  never  was,  nor  do  I  know  one  foot  of  the 
way  thither.  "While  the  king  stood,  I  was  of  his  religion,  made  my  son  wear  a 
cassock,  and  thought  to  make  him  a  bishop ;  then  came  the  Scots,  and  made  me  a 
Presbyterian  ;  and  since  Cromwell  entered,  I  have  been  an  Independent.  These, 
I  believe,  are  the  kingdom's  three  estates,  and  if  any  of  these  can  save  a  soul,  I 
may  claim  one;  therefore,  if  my  executors  do  find  I  have  a  soul,  I  give  it  to  him 
who  gave  it  to  me.  Item. — I  give  all  my  deer  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who,  I 
know,  will  preserve  them,  because  he  denied  the  king  a  buck  out  of  one  of  his  own 
parks.  Item. — I  give  nothing  to  Lord  Say ;  which  legacy  1  give  hipa,  because  I 
know  he  will  bestow  it  on  the  poor.  Item. — To  Tom  May  I  give  five  shillings  :  I 
intended  him  more ;  but  whoever  has  seen  his  History  of  the  Parliament,  thinks 
five  shillings  too  much.     Item. — I  give  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  one  word  of 

mine,  because  hitherto  he  never  kept  his  own.     Item. — I  give up  the  ghost. — 

Concordat  cum  Originati. 

This  evening,  at  half-past  eight,  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  in  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  Long  Acre,  to  promote  the  repeal  of  all  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  penny  stamp  on  newspapers.  Professor  T.  H.  Key  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  R.  Cobden,  M.P.,  T.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.,  W.  Scholefield,  M.P.,  John 
Cassell,  and  other  gentlemen,  will  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Owen  has  written  to  the  International  Exhibition  Social  Tract  Society  say- 
ing— *  I  approve  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee.  I  hope  they  will  succeed  in 
their  object.  The  opportunity  to  disseminate  important  truths  to  nations  in  a 
short  period  has  never  before  occurred  under  such  favourable  auspices.  Whatever 
I  can  do  to  promote  this  object  will  be  most  willingly  done,  and  I  will  with  pleasure 
write  the  Tracts  requested  by  the  Committee.'  The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  ofl&ce,  52,  College  Place, 
Camden  Town.  An  address,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the  Committee,  was 
agreed  upon,  and  also  a  subscription  list,  to  be  sent  to  various  friends  and  local 
committees  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  forwarded  Mr.  Caffley's  letter  to  Mr.  Chilton. 

In  the  *  String  of  Pearls,'  in  this  month's  (Feb.  7)  Baptist  Reporter,  we  read — 
*  There  are  two  S's,  which  match  well  together.  Sinner  and  Saviour  ?  What  would 
a  Sinner  do  without  a  Saviour  ?  And  how  could  Jesus  be  a  Saviour  without  the 
Sinner  ?  The  Saviour  is  necessary  to  the  Sinner ;  and  if  Jesus  is  to  be  a  Saviour, 
the  Sinner  is  necessary  to  him.' 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction  announces  that  more  than 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  degraded  persons  committed  to  Preston  gaol  were,  at  one 
time  or  other,  Sunday  scholars. 

The  TimeSj  of  Feb.  14,  says  'An  association  has  been  formed  at  Sheffield,  for  the 
political  enfranchisement  of  women — adult  females.  In  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Thursday,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  presented  their  first  petition,  praying  for  an  enact- 
ment of  a  law  giving  them  electoral  privileges.' 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Patemoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  March  5th,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  bein^  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  la  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


INCIDENTS    IN   THE    NOTTINGHAM    DEBATE. 


II, 
The  Rev.  Mr.  CoUison  admitted  *  Mr.  Newman's  theory  of  religion  was  a  philo- 
sophic system,  but  it  was  not  Christianity' — to  which  I  rejoined  that  '  it  was  better 
than  Christianity.  Christianity  could  hardly  pretend  to  be  philosophical.'  He 
said  he  had  a  mission  from  God,  and  believing  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  of 
course  he  was  bound  to  proclaim  the  Christianity  he  found  in  it.  I  put  it  to  hira 
whether  that  could  be  regarded  as  the  word  of  God  which  contained  statements 
which  he  would  not  venture  to  read  in  a  public  assembly  ?  could  that  be  a  record 
of  divine  facts  which  he  could  not  debate  without  indecency  upon  that  platform  ? 
Assuming  there  to  be  a  God,  it  was  certainly  more  respectful  to  him  not  to  con- 
sider the  Bible  as  his  word.  Mr.  Collison  objected  to  my  statement,  that  in  mat- 
ters so  momentous  as  religion,  we  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  believe  what  we 
could  not  understand.  He  pointed  me  to  the  fact  thati  believed  the  world  moved, 
although  I  could  not  understand  it.  I  answered  that  I  could  understand  that  the 
world  moved.  Physical  astronomy  demonstrated  the  thing  to  us.  What  I  could 
not  understand,  was  the  original  cause  of  its  motion.  When  Pascal  learned  that 
we  were  to  do  no  work  on  the  Sabbath,  it  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  whether 
Nature  worked  on  that  day,  and,  having  a  mathematical  turn,  he  measured  a  blade 
of  grass  on  Saturday  night  and  again  on  Monday  morning.  The  result  showed 
him  that  the  grass  grew  on  Sundays.  He  therefore  understood  that  it- grew,  and 
he  believed  it ;  but  why  it  grew  was  altogether  another  question,  and  there  his 
belief  would  be  limited  by  his  want  of  understanding.  Mr.  Collison  fell  back  upon 
the  Miracles  and  Prophecies,  and  the  historical  facts,  such  as  the  late  Layard  ex- 
humations. I  demanded  to  know  what  stone  had  been  turned  up  in  Nineveh  or 
Babylon  which  established  the  truth  of  the  many  propositions  in  the  Bible  which 
were  contrary  to  our  moral  sense?  But  I  would  not  discuss  with  him  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  I  would  not  be  drawn  into  a  debate  upon  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  The  reverend  gentleman  smiled — he  smiled  incredulously — his  followers 
indulged  in  a  note  of  exultation.  I  said  I  di«l  not  wish  to  disturb  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  He  (Mr.  C.)  might  say  if  he  pleased  of 
Miracle  and  Prophecy.  His  friends  were  welcome  to  announce  that  historical  evi- 
dence and  Inspiration  were  too  strong  for  me.  They  might  say  what  they  pleased 
— the  more  they  said  the  better — if  they  would  leave  me  undisturbed  to  make  my 
own  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  If  they  would  leave  me  the  moral 
argument,  I  would  leave  them  all  the  others.  Let  me  show  the  people  that  God 
was  described  as  doing  that  by  his  erring  creatures  which  no  man  would  do  by  his 
enemy — which  no  parent  would  do  by  his  child — which  no  one  could  execute 
without  brutality,  nor  contemplate  without  demoralisation ;  leave  this  appeal  to 
me,  and  I  would  defy  all  the  evidences  and  all  the  Fathers  of  the  church  to  invali- 
date it.     The  course  we  had  marked  out  for  ourselves  was  an  independent  one 
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The  old  cavil  about  Evidences  and  Inspiration  was  out  of  date.  Only  Latin, 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit  scholars  could  know  what  it  was  all  about.  The  com- 
raon  people  must  always  believe  second  hand.  It  was  a  contest  where  people  were 
confounded,  not  convinced,  and  in  which  time,  temper,  and  charity  were  lost.  It 
was  an  arena  where  nobody  learned  good  will,  nobody  acquired  a  higher  ideal  of 
life,  or  gained  moral  wisdom. 

Mr.  Collison  defined  God  as  being  love.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Syme  justified  the  eter- 
nal punishment  of  sinners.  Mr.  Syme  demanded  of  me  a  definition  of  Christianity  > 
he  said  he  never  knew  a  Freethinker  who  could  give  one.  A  somewhat  presump- 
tuous speech.  He  paused  for  a  reply.  I  answered  we  had  a  definition  before 
us,  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  two  reverend  gentlemen  who  had  spoken.  It  was 
this — God  is  love,  and  he  will  punish  his  ignorant  and  erring  creatures  in  hell  fire- 

Mr.  Collison  disclaimed  any  idea  of  persecution,  and  denied  that  it  was  any 
product  of  Christianity.  I  reminded  him  that  there  were  various  statutes  which 
could  always  be  used  by  the  persecutor — that,  in  fact,  we  continually  incurred 
serious  injury  by  not  being  able  to  take  an  oath.  My  reverend  friend  could  give 
us  a  practical  proof  of  his  sincerity,  by  drawing  up  a  petition,  and  signing  it  in  his 
capacity  of  curate  of  New  Radford.  I  would  ask  some  Member  of  Parliament  to  no- 
tify to  me  its  receipt,  which  I  should  be  happy  (when  next  in  that  town)  to  report  to 
the  people  of  Nottingham  had  been  presented.  Whether  he  said  he  would  do  it, 
I  forget ;  but  he  did  another  thing  equally  brave.  Upon  his  noticing  with  approval 
the  advice  1  had  given  my  friends  to  read  the  best  books  on  the  Christian  side 
they  could  get  access  to,  and  hear  the  best  preachers,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
inferior  statements,  that  they  might  know  the  full  strength  of  Christianity, — Mr. 
Collison  said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  my  friends  at  his  church,  and  I  advised  them 
to  go.  I,  however,  asked  Mr.  Collison  whether  he  was  prepared  with  equal 
liberality  to  advise  his  friends  to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  us.  Would  he  say  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  that  they  ought  to  read  our  books  and  hear  our 
lectures,  as  far  as  they  had  pretensions  of  being  a  clear  statement  of  our  case  ? 
He  answered  very  manfully,  that  he  saw  no  impropriety  in  it.  At  this  point  I 
reminded  him,  that  I  had  done  more  than  that.  I  had  said  it  was  the  duty  of  my 
friends  to  hear  the  Christian  side.  Would  he,  on  his  part,  say  it  was  the  duty  of 
his  Christian  friends  to  hear  the  freethiuking  side,  to  read  their  books  and  hear 
their  lectures  ?  The  Rev.  Mr.  Collison  again  rose  up,  and  said — audibly,  frankly, 
and  without  hesitation— that  ^  it  was  their  duty.^  The  large  audience  heard  this 
with  great  approbation.  After  this  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  our  lecturing,  or  the  respectability  of  our  assemblies.  I  told  Mr.  Collison  that 
1  would  travel  every  week  a  distance  great  as  that  from  London  to  Nottingham  to 
hear  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  say  as  much  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Collison  produced  some  instances  of  Prophecy  and  Miracle  not  unlike  a 
remarkable  one  recently  oflfered  to  me  in  a  late  discussion  which  I  attended  in  the 
Marylebone  Institution.  A  gentleman  said,  Europe  had  lately  witnessed  the  won- 
derful fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  namely,  that  '  kings  should  fall  and  the  nations 
should  tremble,'  to  whom  I  pointed  out  the  serious  discrepancy,  that  the  kings  had 
indeed  fallen,  but  the  nations  had  not  trembled — kings  had  fallen  and  the  nations 
had  rejoiced  ;  and  would  rejoice  much  more  if  all  the  kings  and  queens  remaining 
should  fall. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  third  lecture  on  the  Reasons  why  the  Clergy  avoid 
Discussion,  Mr.  Syme  said  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  thank  me  for  the  whole  of 
my  lecture,  excepting  that  portion  which  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  at 
the  bed  of  death.     He  said  he  quite  agreed  with  me  that  the  refusal  of  the  clergy 
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to  entei*  into  discussion  with  us,  lest  they  should  give  us  importance,  proceeded 
from  dishonourable  motives ;  he  agreed  with  me,  also,  that  we  should  not  get  im- 
portance by  it  unless  we  were  in  the  right. 

Mr.  Syme  announced  that  he  was  desired  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baynes  to  state,  that 
he  should  have  been  present  at  these  lectures  had  he  not  been  called  out  of  town. 
For  the  reasons  of  the  known  ability  and  liberality  of  this  Minister,  it  would  have 
been  a  pleasure  and  an  advantage  to  have  met  him.  "With  respect  to  the  petitions 
before  referred  to,  for  the  abrogation  of  our  blasphemy  laws  and  substitution  of 
afiBrmation  for  oath,  Mr.  Syme  said  he  would  sign  them  that  night  if  I  had  them 
there.  There  is  no  reason  to  distrust  his  word,  and  when  I  next  go  to  Nottingham 
I  shall  be  provided  with  such  petitions,  and  shall  be  happy  to  take  the  sig- 
natures of  these  reverend  gentlemen  if  they  have  not  then  forwarded  such  to 
parliament. 

Mr.  Syme  took  the  course  of  defending  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  upon 
the  usual  evangelical  theory,  that  the  infinite  economy  of  Providence  requires  it. 
His  arguments  were  no  doubt  sound  in  faith,  but  the  audience  did  not  appear  to 
understand  them.  Like  the  cheers  described  by  Pope,  they  played  round  the  head 
but  came  not  near  the  heart,  To  all  his  elaborations  I  gave  but  one  answer — that 
the  atonement  was  in  a  moral  sense  a  bloody  and  ferocious  spectacle ;  that  it  could 
never  benefit  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people  to  represent  God  making  a  spectacle 
more  horrible  than  the  most  brutal  parent  could  think  of  making  of  his  own  child. 
These  scenes  of  blood  belonged  to  a  barbarous  age  and  to  a  barbarous  religion. 

Mr.  Syme  said  many  generous  things,  both  on  behalf  of  political  and  intellec- 
tual liberty.  He  went  so  far  as  to  thank  me  on  account  of  the  propriety  of  much 
that  I  had  urged,  and  the  beneficial  results  which  he  believed  would  accrue.  He 
made  acknowledgments  for  the  general  part  I  had  taken  in  defence  of  religious 
liberty,  and  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  imprisonment  to  which  I  had  once 
been  subjected.  He  said,  '  If  I  would  give  him  my  hand,  he  would  shake  hands 
with  me  as  a  man  and  a  brother.'  I  rose  and  gave  him  my  hand  instandy,  and 
the  audience  manifested  considerable  gratification  at  his  cordiality. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

P.S. — Further  incidents  in  these  debates  will  occupy  another  article. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  MARTINEAU  AND  MR.  ATKINSON, 


As  yet  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  remarkable  work  on  '  Man's 
Nature  and  Development '  issued  by  the  two  authors  named  above.  We  suspect 
all  the  accounts  rendered  of  it  which  describe  it  as  being  atheistical ;  but  it  is  the 
nearest  approximation  to  it  of  any  work  published  in  this  country  by  religious 
authors,  and  it  will  have  the  merit  and  the  effect  of  elevating  Atheism  into  the 
rank  of  those  subjects  into  which  it  shall  be  necessary  and  respectable  to  inquire. 
We  cannot  express  the  obligation  freethought  is  under  to  Miss  Martineau  for  her 
&hare  in  this  work.  The  coarse  notice  in  the  Athenceicm,  so  unlike  the  general 
justness  of  their  reviews,  the  brutal  critique  in  the  Daily  News,  the  unexpected 
rudeness  of  the  Nonconformist,  sufficiently  attest  that  a  great  work — one  conven- 
tionalists and  the  pulpits  consider  dangerous — has  been  given  to  the  public. 

G.  J.  H. 

b ~~^ '~ — '  ^ 
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PUBLICATION   OF    THE   'HISTORY  OF  THE    LAST  TRIAL  BY 
JURY  FOR  ATHEISM.'* 


I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  patience  with  which  the  subscribers  to  this  work  have 
waited.  It  is  now  ready,  and  several  days  ago  all  the  copies  were  forwarded  by 
post  or  parcel  to  the  parties  who  had  sent  direction  to  that  effect.  Any  failure  in 
the  receipt  of  copies,  if  notified  to  me,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Copies  re- 
quired after  this  announcement  must  be  ordered  of  booksellers,  or  of  the  London 
publisher.  The  end  for  which  subscription  copies  were  accepted  has,  of  coarse, 
been  fulfilled  by  the  issue  of  the  work,  and  there  remains  no  necessity  for  any 
more  being  taken  in  that  way.  To  those  who  sent  subscriptions  in  advance,  I  here 
tender  my  thanks.  If  any  upon  reading  this  *  History  '  think  its  pages  calculated 
to  be  useful  as  a  testimony  against  persecution  and  as  a  vindication  of  our  opinion, 
are  able  to  present  a  copy  to  members  of  the  local  press,  or  to  libraries  not  likely 
to  buy  it,  or  to  ministers,  clergymen,  or  private  individuals  having  public  influ- 
ence, as  good  may  result.  For  myself  I  shall  present  One  hundred  copies  to  the 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  press  of  the  metropolis,  to  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  work,  and  other  parties  ;  but  this  may  be  the  extent  of  what  I  shall 
be  able  to  distribute.  G.  J.  H. 

MR.    HOLYOAKE'S     TOUR. 


As  the  Chartist  Convention  will  sit  March  31st,  Mr.  Holyoake  will  remain  in  town 
until  after  it  has  been  held  ;  but  early  in  April  he  will  be  ready  to  visit  the 
northern  towns.  Any  farther  communications  than  those  already  before  him  will 
be  more  useful  if  sent  in  early,  that  a  consecutive  journey  may  be  arranged  before- 
hand. 

PUBLIC  MEETING  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  TAXES  ON 

KNOWLEDGE. 


A  PUBLIC  MEETING,  much  too  large  even  for  St.  Martin's  Hall,  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, for  the  Repeal  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.  Professor  Hewitt  Key  in  the 
chair.  The  speakers  were  John  Cassell,  E.  Miall,  G.  H.  Lewes,  R.  Cobden,  M.P., 
Mr.  Shaw,  W.  E.  Hickson,  E.  Edwards.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  Dr.  Lee,  C.  D. 
Collet,  and  G.  J.  Holyoake.     The  following  were  the  resolutions  passed  : — 

'  That  all  taxes  which  impede  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  are  highly  injurious  to 
the  public  interest,  and  are  most  impolitic  sources  of  revenue — and  that  their 
retention  by  the  Legislature  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  now  universally 
professed  in  favour  of  popular  education. 

'  That  the  excise  on  paper,  the  ta^  on  advertisements,  and  the  stamp  on  news- 
papers, though  apparently  unconnected  taxes,  are  in  reality  parts  of  one  system, 
which  restricts  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  hampering  it  with  fiscal  burdens. 

*  That,  by  allowing  a  number  of  registered  newspapers  to  circulate  a  portion  of 
their  impression  without  stamps,  and  denying  the  same  privilege  to  others  ;  and 
by  permitting  news  and  political  comments  to  be  inserted  in  the  unstamped  pub- 
lications of  the  metropolis,  while  suppressing  similar  publications  in  the  counti-y 
— the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  has  invested  itself  with  the  powers  of  a  censorship 
equally  foreign  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country.' 

•  Cloth  lettered,  Is.  6d.    Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage. 
0  V*. 
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Logic  of  the  Inquisition — I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  impudence  of  a 
certain  writer,  unquestionably  not  an  ordinary  personage  [Cardinal  Wiseman]  who  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  Dublin  Review  (July  1850,)  entitled  '  The  Inquisition,'  the 
object  of  which  was  to  persuade  the  world  that,  after  all,  this  Inquisition,  respecting 
which  so  much  mijust  clamour  had  been  raised,  contained  nothing  but  what  might' 
honestly  be  considered  necessary  for  the  present  state  of  society  and  the  interests  of 
religion.  Every  religion,  it  was  stated,  had  been  intolerant.  What  by  us,  in  the 
present  day,  is  denominated  intolerance,  'entered  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
religion.*  (p.  423.)  The  learned  writer,  who,  by  the  way,  we  verily  believe  to  be  at 
this  present  time  a  cardinal,  and,  to  his  shame,  an  Englishman,  leads  the  reader  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Almighty  himself,  the  true  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion,  has 
countenanced  intolerance.  He  then  proceeds  to  observe,  '  Of  the  five  great  religions 
which  divided  the  Gentile  world— the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Egyptian,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Indian — there  is  not  one  which  can  claim  exemption  from  the  charge.'  (lb.) 
His  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  Chribtianity  also  is  in  a  similar 
state ;  and  this  involves  the  further  conclusion  that  Christianity  itself,  in  this  respect,  is 
a  system  of  religion  similar  to  those  five  great  religious  systems  which  divided  the  pagan 
world.  This  is  the  doctrine  held  out  to  us  by  a  cardinal  archbishop.  Like  the  preced- 
ing religions,  Christianity,  according  to  him,  has  always  been  more  or  less  intolerant. 
With  respect  to  papacy,  it  is  most  true  that  in  practice  it  has  always  been  more  or  less 
so ;  but  in  theory  it  has  been  always  the  same.  In  fact,  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  leading 
theologian  and  doctor  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  lays  down  the  following  doctrine,  which 
his  eminence  and  others  of  his  school  seem  very  ready  to  act  upon.  '  It  is,'  says  he, 
'much  more  grievous  to  corrupt  faith,  which  is  the  source  and  life  of  the  soul,  than  to 
corrupt  money,  which  but  tends  to  the  relief  of  the  body.  Hence,  if  coiners  and  other 
malefactors  are  justly  put  to  death  by  the  secular  authority,  much  more  may  heretics 
not  only  be  excommunicated,  but  even  justly  put  to  death.'  For  example,  if  you, 
reader,  a  Christian  of  intelligent  mind,  should  deny  that  the  bread  and  the  wine,  in 
consequence  of  a  few  words  uttered  over  them,  should  cease  to  be  actually  bread  and 
wine, — you,  in  that  case,  have  corrupted  the  faith  of  the  Thomasine  school,  which  is 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  reverend  inquisitor  speedily  lays  hold  of  you,  with 
sufficient  argument  before  him  to  condemn  you  to  death  for  the  glory  of  God. — Dealings 
with  the  Inquisition.    By  the  Rev.  Giacinto  Achilli,  D.D. 

Taxes  on  Knowledge, — It  will  be  seen  with  pleasure  by  the  lovers  of  knowledge 
that  various  influential  meetings  are  being  held  to  abolish  the  paper  tax,  which  amounts 
to  forty  per  cent. — that  is,  if  T  pay  £100  a  year  for  paper,  the  tax  amounts  to  £40. 
Its  removal  would  reduce  the  price  of  books  one-half  or  more,  because  more  would  be 
published,  and  therefore  they  would  be  cheaper.  To  tax  knowledge  is  to  foster  igno- 
rance, and  ignorance  produces  crime.  They  should  be  opposed  by  all  lovers  of  man- 
kind. The  advertisement  duty  hinders  many  from  advertising  their  goods.  Servants 
out  of  employment  could  easily  advertise  and  get  into  a  situation,  if  they  had  not  three 
or  four  shillings  to  pay  for  an  advertisement.  Let  the  Is.  6d.  duty  be  taken  off,  and  a 
servant  may  advertise  for  a  shilling  or  less.  The  penny  stamp  on  newspapers  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  transmit  them  by  post,  but  as  many  of  them  are  never  posted,  it 
is  useless  to  proprietors  and  readers  ;  a  small  sum  for  all  papers  posted  should  be  charged, 
and  this  only  to  support  the  extra  hands  required  in  the  post  office.  If  the  penny  post- 
age has  been  a  great  blessing  to  all  classes,  the  abolition  of  the  paper  tax^  the  adver- 
tisement duty  ^  d^xA  Vae  newspaper  stamp  would  be  a  still  greater  blessing.  All  who 
can  forward  this  useful  measure  should  do  so. —  The  Truth. 
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Sevbn  Reasons  for  not  Being  a  Churchman.— 1.  Although  the  Church  of  England 
18  by  law  established  in  this  country,  I  am  not  a  churchman,  because  there  is  no  divine 
law  which  commands  my  adherence  to  this  or  that  particular  form  of  worship.     It  may 
be  said  that  T  ought  to  *  avoid  divisions;'  but  there  is  nothing  in  that  injunction  to 
oblige  me  to  bind  my  conscience  to  any  one  specific  communion;  nor  should   I  'avoid 
divisions'  by  entering  the  Church  of  England,  since  within  the  pale  there  is  as  much 
diveri^ity  of  opinion,  strife  and  contention,  rancour  and  uncharitableness,  as  between 
rival  sects.     2.  I  am  not  a  churchman,  because  I  believe  the  principle  of  a  state  church 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  bad,  that  it  is  in   itself  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  being  antagonistic  to  justice  and  tolerance  is  a  blot  on  the  freedom  of 
England.     T  believe  I  am  as  well  able  to  honour  the  Deity  without  the  aid  of  an 
episcopally  ordained  priest,  as  I  am  to  walk  unassisted  by  the  leading-strings  of  ray 
childhood.     I  should  rejoice  at  the  downfall  of  this  and  every  other  hierarchical  dominion, 
because   I  have  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  God  '  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  ;' 
and  because  the  Church  has  no  '  mercy  '  towards  the  consciences  and  pockets  of  non. 
conformists— continually  requiring  them  to  make  great  'sacrifices*  of  both  for  her  own 
aggrandisement.     Moreover,  I  should  tremble  at  the  thought  of  regarding  all  men  who 
were  not  of  my  own  creed  as  doomed  to  eternal  punishment  in  the  flames  of  hell.     3.  I 
am  not  a  churchman,  because,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  Bible  is  to  be 
our  only  rule  of  faith  and  moral  conduct,  I  cannot  find  therein  any  authority  given  to 
one  denomination  of  Christians  rather  than  another,  which  can  justify  its  arrogating  to 
itself  the  right  of  dictating  a  religion  to  the  rest  of  mankind.     Therefore,  in  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England,  I  but  act  upon  one  of  her  own  fundamental  principles, 
which  declares  that  nothing  shall  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as 
an  Article  of  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  and  necessary  to  salvation,  that  cannot  be 
proved  by  scripture.     Belief  in  the  Church  of  England  is  not  *  necessary  to  salvation,' 
and  cannot  be  proved  to  be  so  from  scripture,  ergo^  I  am  at  liberty  to  abandon  that  form 
of  worship  if  I   please,     4.  T  am  not  a  churchman   because,  in  common  with  every 
intelligent  being,  I  am  free  to  exercise  a  natural  right— the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  religion.     Many  of  the  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  England  considers  *  leading ' 
and  all-important,  are  not  held  in  like  estimation  by  other  Christian  sects,  who  all  rely 
on  the  '  Word  of  God,' but  interpret  that  'Word'  differently.     The  Church  of  Rome 
declares  itself  to  be  built  upon  an  Apostolic  foundation,  and  thence  derives  its  title  to 
infallibility.     The  sister  church  in  this  country  boasts  the  same  foundation,  and  virtually 
admits  the  Romish  presumption,     5.  I  am  not  a  churchman,  because  I  really  cannot 
see  that  a  truth  becomes  more  sound,  or  receives  any  additional  force,  by  being  taught 
by  one  body  of  men  rather  than  another.     Truth  is  truth,  whether  it  be  spoken  by  an 
Episcopalian,  Pre^byterian,  Unitarian,  or  Atheist,  and  not  all  the  established  churches 
in  the  universe  can  make  it  otherwise.     6.  I  am  not  a  churchman,  because  I  do  not  re- 
quire any  archbishop,  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  to  prescribe  a  set  form  of  words  for  me 
to  repeat  at  a  periodical  prayer-time.     The  wants  of  each  man's  heart,  and  the  genuine 
impulses  of  a  spiritual  nature,  will  never  fail  to  dictate  appropriate  expressions  at  the 
fittest  and  most  seasonable  moment — that  is,  when  the  want  is  strongest  felt,  and  the 
impulse  most  powerful,     7.  I  am  not  a  churchman,  because  were  I  to  subscribe  to  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  be  faithful  to  all  and  each 
of  them,  containing,  as  they  do,  manv  contraiiictory  propositions.     I  am  opposed  to  the 
legal  maintenance  of  an  exclusive  priesthood,  its  influence  being  invariably  exerted  to 
perpetuate  state  abuses,  however   obnoxious  and  grievous,  and  to  propagate  dogmas 
tyrannical  in  their  tone  and  slavish  in  their  effects.     And  I  perfectly  agree  with  the 
great  Lord  Chatham,  when  he  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,   '  We  have  a  Calvinistic 
Creed,  a  Popish  Liturgy,  and  an  Arminian  Clergy.'— F.  G.     [We  give  these  reasons  as 
evidence  of  opinion  ;  the  writer  being  well  able  to  judge  the  case  of  the  Church.     For 

\\  ourselves,  we  approve  of  scarcely  any  one  reason.] 
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THE    RED    NOSED    SHEPHERD. 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


[This  inimitable  portraiture  of  certain 
worthy  Evangelical  characters,  bred  of 
rude  Dissent,  among  our  population ; 
left  without  proper  pulilic  instruction, 
and  kept  ignorant,  fanatical,  and  imbe- 
cile by  Taxed  Knowledge;  will  be  in- 
structive to  Foreigners  who  visit  the 
International  Exhibition,  where  this 
number  will,  among  other  *  Reasoner 
Tracts,'  be  circulated.  We  need  not 
inform  the  English  reader  that  this 
sketch  is  taken  from  the  *  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers.'— Ed.] 

*  How  's  mother-in-law  this  mornin'  ?' 
inquired  Sam. 

'  Queer,  Sammy,  queer,'  replied  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller,  with  impressive  gra- 
vity. '  She  's  been  gettin'  rayther  in 
the  Methodistical  order  lately,  Sammy; 
and  she  is  uncommon  pious,  to  be  sure. 
She  's  too  good  a  creeturfor  me,  Sammy 
— I  feel  I  don't  deserve  her.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Samuel,  *  that 's  wery 
self-denyin'  o'  you.' 

*  Wery,'  replied  his  parent,  with  a 
sigh.  *  She  's  got  hold  o'  some  inwention 
for  grown-up  people  being  born  again, 
Sammy — the  new  birth,  I  thinks  they 
calls  it.  I  should  wery  much  like  to  see 
that  system  in  haction,  Sammy.  I  should 
wery  much  like  to  see  your  mother-in- 
law  born  again.  Wouldn't  I  put  her 
out  to  nurse  !' 

*  What  do  you  think  them  women  does 
t'  other  day  ?'  continued  Mr.  Weller, 
after  a  short  pause,  during  which  he 
had  significantly  struck  the  side  of  his 
nose  with  his  forefinger  some  half-dozen 
times.  '  What  do  you  think  they  does 
t'other  day,  Sammy  ?' 

'  Don't  know,'  replied  Sam, '  what  ?' 
,  *  Goes  and  gets  up  a  grand  tea  drinkin' 
for  a  feller  they  calls  their  shepherd,' 
said  Mr.  Weller.  *  I  was  a  standing 
starin'  in  at  tiie  pictur  shop  down  at  our 
place,  when  I  sees  a  little  bill  about  it : 
*'  Tickets  half-a-crown.  All  applications 
to  be  made  to  the  committee.  Secie- 
tary,  Mrs.  Weller."  And  when  I  got 
home  there  was  the  committee  a  sitting' 
in  our  back  parlour — fourteen  women. 
I  wish  you  could  ha'  heard  'em  Sammy. 
There  they  was  a  passin'  resolutions, 
and  wotin'  supplies,  and  all  sorts  o' 
games.  Well,  what  with  your  mother- 
in-law  a  wx>rrying  me  to  go,  and  what 


with  my  lookin'  for'ard  to  seein'  some 
queer  starts  if  T  did,  I  put  my  name  down 
for  a  ticket.    At  six  o'clock  on  the  Friday 
evenin'  I  dresses  myself  out,  wery  smart, 
and  off  I  goes  vith  the  old  'ooman,  and 
up  we   walks  into   a  fust  floor,  where 
there  was  tea  things  for  thirty,  and  a 
whole  lot  o'  women  as  begins  whisperin' 
to  one  another,  and  lookin'  at  me,  as  if 
they'd  never  seen  a  rather  stout  gen'lra'n 
of    eight-and-fifty   afore.     By   and    bye 
there  comes  a  great  bustle  down  stairs, 
and  a  lanky  chap  with  a  red  nose  and 
white  neckcloth  rushes  up,  and  sings  out, 
"Here's  the  shepherd  a  coming  to  wisit 
his  faithful  flock ;"  and  in  comes  a  fat 
chap  in  black,  vith  a  great  white  face,  a 
smilin'    avay    like     clock-work.      Such 
goin's  on,  Sammy !     "  The  kiss  of  peace," 
says  the  shepherd ;  and  then  he  kissed 
the  women  all  round,  and  ven  he'd  done 
the  man  vith  the  red  nose  began.     I  was 
just  a  thinkin'  whether  I  had'nt  better 
begin  too — 'specially  as  there  was  a  wery 
nice  lady  a  sittin'  next  me — ven  in  comes 
the  tea,  and  your  mother-in-law,  as  had 
been  makin'  the  kettle  bile  down  stairs. 
At  it  they  went,  tooth  and  nail.     Such 
a  precious  loud  hymn,  Sammy,  while  the 
tea  was  a  brewing :  such  a  grace,  such 
eatin'  and  drinkin' !     I   wish  you  could 
ha'  seen  the  shepherd  walkin'  into  the 
ham  and  muffins.     I   never  see  such  a 
chap  to  eat  and  drink — never.     The  red- 
nosed  man  warn't  by  no  means  the  sort 
of  person  you'd  like  to  grub  by  contract, 
but    he   was   nothin'   to   the   shepherd. 
Well;  arter  the  tea  was  over  they  sang 
another   hymn,  and   then  the  shepherd 
began  to  preach ;  and  wery  well  he  did 
it,  considerin'  how  heavy  them  muffins 
must  have  lied  on  his  chest.     Presently 
he  pulls  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  hollers 
out,  "  Where  is  the  sinner  ?  where  is  the 
mis'rable  sinner?"  upon  which,  all  the 
women  looked  at  me,  and  began  to  groan 
as  if  they  was  dying.     I  thought  it  was 
rather  sing'ler,  but  hows'ever,   I    says 
nothing.     Presently  he  pulls  up  again, 
and,   lookin'    wery   hard    at    me,   says, 
"  Where  is  the  sinner  ?    where  is   the 
mis'rable  sinner  ?"   and  all  the  women 
groans  again,  ten  times  louder  than  afore. 
1  got  rather  wild  at  this,  so  I  takes  a 
step   or    two    for'ard,    and    says,   "  My 
friend,"  says  I,  "  did  you  apply  that  e're 
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obserwation  to  me  ?"  'Stead  of  beffgingr 
my  pardon,  as  any  gen'lm'n  would  ha' 
done,  he  got  more  abusive  than  ever  ; 
called  me  a  wessel,  Sammy — a  wessel  of 
wrath — and  all  sorts  o'  names.  So,  my 
blood  being  reg'larly  up,  I  fii^st  gave 
him  two  or  three  for  himself,  and  then 
two  or  three  more  to  hand  over  to  the 
man  with  the  red  nose,  and  walked  off. 
I  wish  you  could  ha'  heard  how  the 
women  screamed,  Sammy,  ven  they 
picked  up  the  shepherd  from  under  the 

table.' 

m  *  *  *  * 

Sam  "Weller  paused,  when  he  dis- 
mounted from  the  coach  [in  fiont  of  the 
Marquis  of  Granby],  to  note  all  the  little 
indications  of  a  thriving  business,  with 
the  eye  of  an  experienced  traveller; 
and,  having  done  so,  stepped  in  at  once, 
highly  satisfied  with  everything  he  had 
observed. 

'  Now,  then  !'  said  a  shrill  female 
voice,  the  instant  Sam  thrust  in  his  head 
at  the  door ;  *  what  do  you  want,  young 
man  ?' 

Sam  looked  round  in  the  direction 
whence  the  voice  proceeded.  It  came 
from  a  rather  stout  lady,  of  comfortable 
appearance,  who  was  seated  beside  the 
fire-place  in  the  bar,  blowing  the  fire  to 
make  the  kettle  boil  for  tea.  She  was 
not  alone ;  for,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire-place,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  a  high- 
backed  chair,  was  a  man  in  thread-bare 
black  clothes,  with  a  back  almost  as  long 
and  stiff  as  that  of  the  chair  itself,  who 
caught  Sam's  most  particular  and  espe- 
cial attention  at  once. 

He  was  a  prim-faced,  red-nosed  man, 
with  a  long,  thin  countenance,  and  a 
semi-rattlesnake  sort  of  eye  —  rather 
sharp,  but  decidedly  bad.  He  wore  very 
short  trousers,  and  black  cotton  stock- 
ings— which,  like  the  rest  of  his  apparel, 
were  particularly  rusty.  His  looks  were 
starched,  but  his  white  neckerchief  was 
not;  and  its  long,  limp  ends  straggled 
over  his  closely-buttoned  waistcoat  in  a 
very  uncouth  and  un picturesque  fashion. 
A  pair  of  old,  worn  beaver  gloves — a 
broad-brimmed  hat — and  a  faded  green 
umbrella,  with  plenty  of  whalebone 
sticking  through  the  bottom,  as  if  to 
counterbalance  the  want  of  a  handle  at 
the  top, — lay  on  a  chair  beside  him ; 
and,  being  disposed  in  a  very  tidy  and 
careful  manner,  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  red-nosed  man,  whoever  he  was,  had 
no  intention  of  going  away  in  a  hurry 


A  small  tray  of  tea-things   was  ar- 
ranged on  the  table  ;  a  plate  of  hot  but- 
tered toast  was  gently  simmering  before 
the  fire  ;  and  the  red-nosed  man  himself 
was  busily  engaged  in  converting  a  large 
slice  of  bread  into  the  same  agreeable 
edible,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
long  brass  toasting-fork.      Beside  him 
stood  a  glass  of  hot  pine-apple  rum  and 
water,  with  a  slice  of  lemon  in  it ;  and 
every  time  the  red-nosed  man  stopped 
to  bring  the  round  of  bread  to  his  eye, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  it  got 
on,  he  imbibed  a  drop  or  two  of  the  hot 
pine-apple  rum  and  water,  and  smiled 
upon  the  rather  stout  lady  as  she  blew 
the  fire. 

Sam  was  so  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  comfortable  scene,  that  he  suf- 
fered the  first  inquiry  of  the  rather  stout 
lady  to  pass  unheeded.  It  was  not  until 
it  had  been  twice  repeated,  each  time  in 
a  shriller  tone,  that  he  became  conscious 
of  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour. 

'  Governor  in  ?'  inquired  Sam,  in  re- 
ply to  the  question. 

*  No,  he  isn't,'  replied  Mrs.  Weller, 
for  the  rather  stout  lady  was  no  other 
than  the  quondam  relict  and  sole  execu- 
trix of  the  dead-and-gone  Mr.  Clarke  ; 
*  No,  he  isn't,  and  I  don't  expect  him, 
either.' 

*  I  suppose  he's  a  drivin'  up  to-day  ?' 
said  Sam. 

*  He  may  be,  or  he  may  not,'  replied 
Mrs.  "Weller,  buttering  the  round  of 
toast  which  the  red-nosed  man  had  just 
finished,  '  I  don't  know,  and,  what's 
more,  I  don't  care.  Ask  a  blessin',  Mr. 
Stiggins.' 

The  red-nosed  man  did  as  he  was  de- 
sired, and  instantly  commenced  on  the 
toast  with  fierce  voracity. 

The  appearance  of  the  red-nosed  man 
had  induced  Sam,  at  first  sight,  to  more 
than  half  suspect  that  he  was  the  deputy 
shepherd,  of  whom  his  estimable  parent 
had  spoken.  The  moment  he  saw  him 
eat,  all  doubt  on  the  subject  was  re- 
moved, and  he  perceived  at  once  that  if 
he  purposed  to  take  up  his  temporary 
quarters  where  he  was,  he  must  make 
his  footing  good  without  delay.  He 
therefore  commenced  his  proceedings  by 
putting  his  arm  over  the  half-door  of 
the  bar,  coolly  unbolting  it,  and  leisurely 
walking  in. 

'Mother-in-law,'  said  Sam,  *  how  are 


you 


'  Why,  I  do  believe  he  is  a  Weller !' 
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said  Mrs.  W.,  raising  her  eyes  to  Sam's 
face,  with  no  very  gratified  expression  of 
countenance. 

'I  rayther  think  he  is.'  said  the  im- 
perturbable 8am;  'and  I  hope  this  here 
reverend  gen'lm'n  'U  excuse  me  saying 
that  J  wish  I  was  the  VVeller  as  owns 
you.  mother-in-bw.' 

This  was  a  double-barrelled  compli- 
ment. It  implied  that  Mrs.  Wellerwas 
a  most  ajrreeable  female,  and  also  that 
Mr.  Stiggins  had  a  clerical  appearance. 
It  made  a  visible  impression  at  once  ; 
and  Sam  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
kissing  his  mother-in-law. 

*  Get  along  with  you,'  said  Mrs.  Wel- 
ler,  pushing  him  away. 

*  For  shame,  young  man,'  said  the 
gentleman  with  the  red  nose. 

*  No  offence,  sir,  no  offence,'  replied 
Sam  ;  *  you're  wery  right,  though  ;  it 
ain't  the  right  sort  o' thing  wen  mothers- 
in-law  is  young  and  good  looking,  is  it, 
sir?' 

*  It's  all  vanity,'  said  Mr.  Stiggins. 

'  Ah,  so  it  is,'  said  Mrs.  Weller,  set- 
ting her  cap  to  rights. 

Sam  thought  it  was,  too,  but  he  held 
his  peace. 

The  deputy  shepherd  seemed  by  no 
means  best  pleased  with  Sam's  arrival; 
and  when  the  first  effervescence  of  the 
compliment  had  subsided,  even  Mrs. 
Weller  looked  as  if  she  could  have 
spared  him  without  the  smallest  incon- 
venience. However,  there  he  was ;  and 
as  he  couldn't  be  decently  turned  out, 
they  all  three  sat  down  to  tea. 

*  And  how's  father  ?'  said  Sam. 

At  this  inquiry,  Mrs.  Weller  raised 
her  hands,  and  turned  up  her  eyes,  as  if 
the  subject  were  too  painful  to  be  alluded 
to. 

Mr.  Stiggins  groaned. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  that  'ere 
gen'lm'n  V  inquired  Sam. 

*  He's  shocked  at  the  way  your  father 
goes  on,  in,'  replied  Mrs.  Weller. 

'  Oh,  he  is,  is  he  ?'  said  Sam. 

'  And  with  too  good  reason,'  added 
Mrs.  Weller,  gravely. 

Mr.  Stiggins  took  up  a  fresh  piece  of 
toast,  and  groaned  heavily. 

'  He  is  a  dreadful  reprobate,'  said 
Mrs.  Weller. 

'A  man  of  wrath,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Stiggins.  He  took  a  large  semi-circular 
bite  out  of  the  toast,  and  groaned  again. 

Sam  felt  very  strongly  disposed  to 
give  the   reverend  Mr.  Stiggins  some- 


thing to  groan  for,  but  he  repressed  his 
inclination,  and  merelv  asked,  'What's 
the  old  'un  up  to  now  ?' 

'  Up  to,  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Weller, 
'  oh  he  has  a  hard  heart.  Night  after 
night  does  this  excellent  man — don't 
frown,  Mr.  Stiggins  :  I  will  say  yon  are 
an  excellent  man--come  and  sit  here, 
for  hours  together,  and  it  has  not  the 
least  effect  upon  him.' 

'  Well,  that  is  odd,'  said  Sam  ;  '  it  'ud 
have  a  wery  considerable  effect  upon  me, 
if  I  wos  in  his  place  ;  I  know  that.' 

'  The  fact  is,  my  young  friend,'  said 
Mr.  Stiggins,  solemnly,  *  he  has  an  ob- 
derrate  bosom.  Oh,  my  young  friend, 
who  else  could  have  resisted  the  plead- 
ing of  sixteen  of  our  fairest  sisters,  and 
withstood  their  exhortations  to  subscribe 
to  our  noble  society  for  providing  the 
infant  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  with 
flannel  waistcoats  and  moral  pocket 
handkerchiefs  ?' 

*  What's  a  moral  pocket  ankercher  ?' 
said  Sam  ;  '  for  I  never  see  one  o'  them 
articles  o'  furniter.' 

'Those  which  combine  amusement 
with  instruction,  my  young  friend,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Stiggins;  'blending  select 
tales  with  wood-cuts.' 

'  Oh,  I  know,'  said  S-im  ;  '  them  as 
hangs  up  in  the  linen-drapers'  shops, 
with  beggars'  petitions  and  all  that  'ere 
upon  'em  ?' 

Mr.  Stiggins  began  a  third  round  of 
toast,  and  nodded  assent. 

.'And  he  wouldn't  be  persuaded  by 
the  ladies,  wouldn't  he  ?'  said  Sam. 

'  Sat  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  said  the 
infant  negroes  were — what  did  he  say  the 
infant  negroes  were?'  said  Mrs,  Weller. 
'  Little  humbugs,'  replied  Mr,  Stig- 
gins, deeply  affected. 

'  Said  the  infant  negroes  were  little 
humbugs,'  repeated  Mrs.  Weller.  And 
they  both  groaned  at  the  atrocious  con- 
duct of  the  old  gentleman. 

A  great  many  more  iniquities  of  a 
similar  nature  might  have  been  disclosed, 
only  the  toast  being  all  eaten,  the  tea 
having  got  very  weak,  and  Sam  holding 
out  no  indications  of  meaning  to  go,  Mr. 
Stiggins  suddenly  recollected  that  he  had 
a  most  pressing  appointment  with  the 
shepherd,  and  took  himself  off  accord- 
ingly. 

The  tea-things  had  been  scarcely  put 
away,  and  the  hearth  swept  up,  when  the 
London  coach  deposited  Mr.  Weller 
senior  at  the  door,  his  legs  deposited 
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him  in  the  bar,  and  his  ejes  showed  him 
his  pon. 

*  What,  Sammy,'  exclaimed  the  father. 

*  "What,  old  Nobs,'  ejaculated  the  son. 
And  they  shook  hands  heartily. 

*  Weiy  glad  to  ?ee  you,  Sammy,'  said 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  '  though  how 
yov've  managed  to  get  over  your  mother- 
in-law,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  only  vi«h 
you'd  write  me  out  the  receipt,  that's  all.' 

'Hush I'  said  Sam,  'she's  at  home, 
old  teller.' 

*  She  ain't  vithin  hearin','  replied  Mr. 
Weller ;  *  she  always  goes  and  blows  up, 
down  stairs,  for  a  couple  of  hours  art^r 
tea;  so  we'll  just  give  ourselves  a  damp, 
Sammy.' 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Weller  mixed  two 
glasses  of  spirits  and  water,  and  pro- 
duced a  couple  of  pipes.  The  father 
and  son  sitting  down  opposite  each 
other :  Sam  on  one  side  the  fire,  in  th6 
high-backed  chair,  and  Mr.  Weller* 
senior  on  the  other,  in  an  easy  ditto : 
they  proceeded  to  enjoy  themselves  with 
all  due  gravity. 

*  Anybody  been  here,  Sammy?'  asked 
Mr.  Weller  senior,  drily,  after  a  long 
silence. 

Sam  nodded  an  expressive  assetit. 

'  Ked-nosed  chap  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Wel- 
ler. 

Sam  nodded  again. 

'  Amiable  man  that  'ere,  Sammy,'  said 
Mr,  Welier,  smoking  violently. 

'  Seems  so,'  observed  Sam. 

'  Good  hand  at  accounts,'  said  Mr. 
Weller. 

*l8  he  ?'  said  Sam. 

*  Borrows  eighteenpence  on  Monday, 
and  comes  on  Tuesday  for  a  shillin'  to 
make  it  up  hnll  a  crown  ;  calls  again  on 
Vensday  tor  another  halt  crown  to  make 
it  five  shillin's  ;  and  goes  on,  doubling, 
till  be  gets  it  up  to  a  five  pound  note  in 
no  time,  like  ihem  sums  in  the  'riihme- 
tic  book  'bout  the  nails  in  the  horse's 
shoes,  Sammy.' 

Sam  intimated  by  a  nod  that  he  recol- 
lected the  problem  aiiuued  to  by  his 
paient.  • 

'  So  you  vouldn't  subscribe  to  the 
flannel  veskitsif'  said  Sam,  after  anotheir' 
interval  of  su.oking. 

'  Ceri'nly  not,*  replied  Mr.  Weller; 
'  what'a  the  good  o'  flannel  veskita  to 


the  young  niggers  abroad  ?  But  I'll 
tell  yon  what  it  is,  Sammy,'  said  Mr. 
Weller,  lowering  his  voice,  and  bending 
across  the  fir6-place,  *  I'd  come  down 
wery  handsome  towards  straiit  veskits 
for  some  people  at  home.' 

As  Mr.  Weller  said  this,  be  slowly 
recovered hisformer  position,  and  winked 
at  his  first-born  in  a  profound  manner. 

*  It  cert'nly  seems  a  queer  start  to  send 
out  pocket  ankerchers  to  people  as  don't 
know  the  use  on  'em,'  observed  Sam. 

'  They're  alvays  adoin'  some  gammon 
of  that  sort,  Sammy,'  replied  his  father. 
*  T'other  Sunday  I  wos  walkin' up  the 
road,  wen  who  should  I  see,  a  standi n' 
at  a  chapel-door,  with  a  blue  soup-plate 
in  her  hand,  but  your  mother-in-law  ! 
I  werily  believe  there  was  change  for  a 
couple  o'  suv'rins  in  it,  then,  Sammy,  all 
in  ha'pence;  and  as  the  people  corn^ 
out,  they  rattled  the  pennies  in,  till 
you'd  ha'  thought  that  no  mortal  plate 
as  ever  was  baked,  could  ha'  stood  the 
wear  and  tear.  What  d'ye  think  it  ^as 
all  for?' 

'  For  another  tea-drinkin',  perhaps,' 
said  Sam. 

'  Not  a  bit  on  it,'  replied  the  father ; 
'for  the  shepherd's  water-rate,  Sammy.' 
'  The  shepherd's  water-rate,'  said  Sam. 
*  Ay,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  '  there  was 
three  quarters  owin',  and  the  shepherd 
hadn't  paid  a  farden,  not  he — perhaps 
k  might  be  on  account  that  the  water 
wam't  o'  much  use  to  him,  for  it's  wery 
little  o'  that  tap  that  he  drinks',  Sammy, 
wery ;  he  knows  a  trick  worth  a  good 
half  dozen  of  that,  he  does.  Hows'ever, 
it  warn't  paid,  and  so  they  cuts  the  water 
off".  Down  goes  the  shepherd  to  chapel, 
gives  out  as  he's  a  persecuted  saint,  and 
says  he  hopes  the  he?rt  of  the  turncock 
as  cut  the  water  ofi",  '11  be  softened,  and 
turned  in  the  right  vay :  but  he  rayther 
thinks  he's  booked  tor  someihin'  un- 
con^tortable.  Upon  this,  the  women 
calls  a  meetin',  sings  a  hymn,  wotes 
your  mother-in-law  into  the  chair,  wo- 
lunteers  a  col-lection  next  Sunday,  and 
hands  it  all  over  to  the  shepherd.  And 
if  he  ain't  got  enough  out  on  'em, 
Sammy,  to  make  him  free  of  the  water 
company  for  life,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  in 
conclusion,  *  I'm  one  UutchEban,  and 
fchi'T0  aaofO^ther,  and  that's  sAi  sAkmt  it.' 
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e9ur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  it  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  *  CREED  OF  ERROR.' 


Sir, — My  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  your  obserrations  on  the  '  Creed 
of  Error,'  in  No.  247  of  the  Reasoner. 

Your  remarks  only  furnish  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  *  imputations  and 
tone '  of  my  pamphlet.  You  state,  when  speaking  of  your  visit  to  the  Institute 
in  Carlisle  Street,  that  *  every  Christian  who  spoke  found  fault  with  its  imputations 
and  tone.'  You  heard  but  two,  and  both  spoke  in  favour  of  the '  Creed  of  Error,' 
while  one  defended  the  propriety  of  the  language,  or,  as  you  say,  *  said  all  tuas  jus- 
tifiable as  plain  speaking.^  I  acknowledged  my  authorship  of  it  the  following 
Saturday  evening,  and  should  have  done  so  then  had  I  spoken  in  reply.  Had  you 
been  there  the  three  successive  evenings,  you  would  have  heard  (not  from  Chris- 
tians) some  not  very  palatable  comments  upon  the  *  Logic  of  Death,'  and  also  upon 
its  author. 

You  next  deny  what  infidelity  says  of  Christianity.  I  confess  I  am  surprised 
at  this.  What  does  infidelity  say  of  Christianity  ?  JDo  y<m,  or  any  other  class  of 
infidels,  say  it  is  a  true  religion  ?  If  so,  why  are  you  infidels  ?  (I  do  not  use  the 
term  '■infidels''  opprobriously).  Say  that  Christianity  is  true,  and  I  will  gladly 
retract  the  assertion.  But  all  your  teaching  and  writing  go  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  isfalse.  Christians  believe  in  the  truth  of  this  system  of  religion,  which 
you  say  is  ^ false  system,  and  what  is  that  but  saying  that  they  are  in  'belief  of  a 
lie  ?'  Why  all  your  zeal  in  travelling  about  the  country,  to  expose  the  errors  of 
Christianity  and  to  lead  men  to  abandon  it,  if  you  do  not  in  reality  believe  it  to  be 
a  lie  ?  Don't  turn  round  and  exclaim,  *  We  do  not  say  that  Christians  believe  it 
to  be  a  lie.'  You  would  teach  them  to  believe  this,  if  consistent  with  your  owa 
professed  principles. 

In  reference  to  the  '  hard  hits,'  of  which  you  have  spoken  more  than  once,  allow 
me  to  say  that  you  must  be  conscious  of  mis-statement  when  you  assert  *  these 
are  specimens  of  the  "  Creed  of  Error,"  and  are  what  the  author  boasts  of  as> 
*' hard  hits." '  When  in  my  note  to  you  I  said  if  the  *  hits  are  too  hard,' &c., 
any  canaid  reader  would  know  that  I  had  reference  to  the  arguments,  not  to  mere 
words,  as  you  say.  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  defects  of  my  '  Creed  of  Error '  in 
regard  to  its  style,  &c.,  to  boast  of  it;  but  surely  I  may  be  allowed  the  pardonable 
vanity  ot  all  writers,  when  a  few  words  only  are  assailed,  and  its  arguments  are 
untouched,  for  1  do  not  consider  what  your  *  echo,^  E.  B.,  says,  as  anything  more 
than  a  repetition  of  some  parts  of  your  '  Logic  of  Death,'  which  those  capable  of 
judging  deem  fully  answered  in  the  *  Creed  of  Error.'  You  will  therefore  excuse 
me  wasting  my  time,  and  your  space,  with  further  notice. 

I  ought  to  remind  you,  that  Partridge  and  Oakey  can  well  afford  to  dispense 
with  your  sympathy  expressed  at  their  '  dissent  in  the  name  of  religion.' 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  both  my  pamphlets  against  your  *  Logic 
of  Death'—'  The  Fear  of  Death'  and  'The  Creed  of  Error'-— were  not  written 
with  any  personal  feelings  ot  hosti^ty  towards  you,  but  against  your  teachings, 
which  I  conscientiously  believe  ruinous  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Trusting  you 
will  early  insert  this,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

S.  WltlilA^R 
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[The  speaker  to  whom  Mr.  Williams  alludes,  certainly  spoke  with  qualifications 
as  to  his  approval,  notwithstanding  that  he  offered  a  justification  on  the  score  of 
*  plain  speaking.'  But  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  was  said  at  the  time,  or 
what  has  been  said  since  I  was  present  at  the  debate;  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  my  representations, in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Williams  himself  no  longer 
feels  inclined  to  persist  in  the  gross  language  he  employed  in  his  pamphlet.  He 
tells  us  now  that  he  is  *  too  sensible  of  the  defects  of  his  Creed  of  Error.'  He  no 
longer  uses  the  word  infidel  *  opprobriously.'  Before,  he  employed  it  in  the  most 
objectionable  sense.  In  his  former  note  he  replied  to  my  objections  to  his  lan- 
guage, and  whether  it  was  not  that  language  which  he  called  '  hard  hits,'  we  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  who  please  to  refer  to  his  note.  As  far  as  his  arguments  are 
concerned,  we  have  given  our  opinion  upon  them,  and  see  no  reason  to  add  any- 
thing thereto.  We  will  readily  excuse  Mr.  Williams  *  wasting  more  time,'  as  the 
character  of  his  opposition  does  not  interest  us,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  will  affect  us.— G.  J.  H.] 


THE  POPE'S  CIJIISE,  B.Y  BELL,  BOOK,  AND  CANDLE.* 

*  A  Friend  has  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  a  Popish  bull,  issued  in  the  year  1758, 
against  a  person  named  Henry  Goldney,  residing  in  Dorsetshire,  and  as  the  Pope 
"never  has  done  wrong,'^  and  therefore  would  as  willingly  denounce  heretics  of  the 
present  time  in  the  same  manner  as  in  days  gone  by,  we  insert  it  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  our  readers.  It  may  be  added  that  the  authenticity  of  the  document  has 
been  established,  and  we  believe  the  original  is  now  in  the  iron  chest  of  the  parish 
church  in  Hampreston,  Dorsetshire. 

*  By  the  authority  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of 
the  holy  saints,  we  excommunicate,  we  utterly  curse  and  ban,  commit  and  deliver 
to  the  devil  of  hell,  Henry  Goldney,  of  Hampreston  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  an 
infamous  heretic  that  hath  in  spite  of  God  and  St.  Peter  (whose  church  this  is), 
in  spite  of  all  holy  saints  and  in  spite  of  our  holy  father  the  Pope  (God's  vicar  on 
earth),  and  of  the  reverend  and  worshipful  the  canons,  masters,  j«suits,  and  cleiks 
of  our  holy  church,  committed  the  heinous  crimes  of  sacrilege  with  the  images  of 
our  holy  saints  and  forsaken  our  most  holy  religion,  and  who  continues  in  heresy, 
blasphemy,  and  corrupt  lust.  Excommunicate  be  he  penally,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  devil  as  a  perpetual  malefactor  and  schismatic,  accursed  be  he,  and  given 
soul  and  body  to  the  devil  to  be  buffetted,  accursed  be  he  in  all  holy  cities  and 
towns,  in  fields  and  ways,  in  houses  and  out  of  houses,  and  in  all  other  places, 
standing,  lying,  or  rising,  walking,  running,  waking,  sleeping,  eating,  drinking, 
and  whatsoever  he  doth  besides.  We  separate  him  from  the  threshold,  from  all 
good  prayers  of  the  church,  from  the  participation  of  holy  mass,  from  all  sacra- 
ments, chapels  and  altars,  from  holy  bread  and  holy  water,  from  all  the  merits  of 
our  holy  priests  and  religious  men,  and  from  all  their  cloisters,  from  all  their 
pardons,  privileges,  grants,  and  immunities,  all  the  holy  fathers  (Popes  of  Rome) 
have  granted  to  them,  and  we  give  him  over  utterly  to  the  power  of  the  devil,  and 
we  pray  to  our  Lady  and  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  holy  saints,  that  all  the 
senses  of  his  body  may  fail  him,  and  that  he  may  have  no  feeling,  except  he  comes 
openly  to  our  beloved  priest  at  Staplehill  in  the  time  of  mass,  within  thirty  days 


*  Copied  from  the  Western  Flying  Post,  or  Sherborne  Mercury,  Vol.  CXV.,  No. 
5923.  Tuesday,  Feb.  25th,  1851.  Price  5d.  Published  by  the  proprietor,  Joseph 
Brittan,  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire. 
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from  the  third  time  of  pronouncing  hereof,  by  our  dear  priest  there,  and  confess 
his  heinous  heretical  and  blasphemous  crimes,  and  by  true  repentance  make  satis- 
faction to  our  Lady,  St.  Peter,  and  the  worshipful  company  of  our  holy  Church  of 
Rome,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  buffetted,  scourged,  artd  spit  upon,  as  our  said  dear 
priest  in  his  goodness,  holiness,  and  sanctity  shall  direct  and  prescribe. 

*  Given  under  the  seal  of  our  holy  Church  of  Rome  the  19th  day  of  August, 
1758,  and  in  the  first  year  of  our  pontificate.— C.  R. 

*  The  8th  of  October,  1758,  pronounced  first  time  ;  15th  ditto,  second  time  ;  22ad 
ditto,  third  time.' 

HELP  TO  REPEAL  THE  TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 


Sir, — Appreciating  the  efforts  you  have  made  on  behalf  of  the  workers  in  as- 
serting their  rights  and  enforcing  their  claims  at  all  great  movements  intended 
for  their  special  benefit,  as  at  the  Manchester  Secular  Education  Conference,  and 
again  at  the  public  meeting  held  recently  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern  for  the 
promotion  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  paper,  where  you  and  Mr.  Collet  pledged 
movers  against  the  paper  duties  to  attack  simultaneously  the  stamp  restriction 
upon  newspapers,  we  send  another  subscription  on  our  part,  to  enable  you  to  meet 
an  obligation  under  which  you  labour — the  pledge  made  to  the  Stamp  Abolition 
Committee  some  time  ago  in  the  Reasoner.  Our  subscription  now  is  30  sixpences. 
Trusting  it  may  bring  forth  assistance  from  workers  in  other  places,  as  well  as 
stimulate  those  editors  and  readers  who  have  not  yet  given  their  aid  to  remove  all 
taxes  which  obstruct  information  to  the  people  : — Samuel  Catlow  2  sixpences, 
Charles  Tempest  2,  Samuel  Howard  1,  James  Greenwood  1,  J.  B.  1,  Samuel  Shaw 
1,  Joseph  Thornley  1,  Joseph  Hall  1,  Edward  Whitehead  1,  Benjamin  Johnson  1, 
John  Smith  1,  Richard  Hunt  2,  Willis  Knowles  2,  Joseph  Stewart  1,  Green 
Ramsden  1,  Thomas  Bowker  1,  Horace  Jackson  1,  James  Fletcher  1,  James  Bent 
1,  Robert  Savage  1,  Joseph  Gough  1,  James  Gai  nham  1,  Jesse  Lee  1,  John  Hop- 
kinson  1,  Joshua  Wood  1,  Samuel  Cheetham,  1.  Total,  30  sixpences.  Many  of 
these  names  have  appeared  in  the  Sixpenny  List  before  to  this  cause. 

Hyde.  Willis  Knowles. 

We  can  assure  Mr.  Knowles  that  the  subscription  to  this  object  do  his  friends 
great  credit,  and  the  Reasoner  great  service,  in  enabling  us  to  render  substantial 
sympathy  with  so  important  a  public  object.  At  several  public  meetings,  it  has 
lately  been  said  that  if  each  newspaper  would  do  as  much  as  the  Reasoner  has 
done,  the  iniquitous  taxes  would  soon  be  repealed.  I  never  doubted  that  the 
readers  of  the  Reasoner  would  complete  the  1000  sixpences,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  for  Repealing  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  has  drawn  upon  me  in  advance 
when  he  needed  immediate  cash.  With  the  further  handsome  help  from  Arthur 
Trevelyan,  acknowledged  below,  and  other  subscriptions,  we  have  now  nearly  com- 
pleted our  proposed  sum.  At  reaching  the  1000  sixpences  we  shall  close  the  sub- 
scription as  at  first  intimated.  At  the  great  meeting  at  3t.  Martin's^  Hall,  noticed 
elsewhere,  the  subscription  of  £100  was  announced  by  the  Editor  of  the  '  West- 
minster' from  Mr.  Loombs. 

Additional  subscriptions  towards  the  repeal  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge: — • 
Arthur  Trevelyan,  80;  A.  J.,  Barrhead,  2;  H.  Lucas,  2;  Goosequill,  1  ;  Mr. 
Kneller,  1;  John  Kincaid,  Dundee,  1;  Mr.  Willis  Knowles,  Hyde,  30,  which, 
with  815  acknowledged  in  No.  245,  make  a  total  of  932  Sixpences  towards  the 
One  Thousand. 
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BOOK    CLUBS. 


Sib, — In  your  notice  of  my  former  letter,  you  say  that  I  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  co-operative  book  store.  In  this  you  are  mistaken  ;  my  proposition  is 
to  establish  a  co-operative  book  club.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you  a  more 
detailed  plan,  in  compliance  with  your  request.  I  propose,  then,  to  obtain  a 
number  of  subscribers  of  12s.  per  annum,  payable  in  monthly  instalments.  This 
money,  as  it  comes  in,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  shall  be 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  subscribers  from  a  list,  which  would  be  prepared  by 
the  managing  committee,  and  to  which  list  it  would  be  competent  for  any  indi- 
vidual subscriber  to  propose  any  addition  he  thought  advisable.  These  books 
would  be  read  in  turn  by  all  the  subscribers,  the  turns  being  decided  by  ballot. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  months  we  should  have  a  good  many  books,  which  might  be 
either  divided  among  the  subscribers  by  ballot,  and  thus  secure  to  each  individual 
a  substantial  return  for  his  subscription,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  reading  a 
large  number  of  works  which  would  otherwise  be  beyond  his  reach.  Or,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  accumulate  each  year,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  what  would 
one  day  be  a  *  Public  Freethinker's  Library.'  This  would  of  course  be  a  matter 
for  the  subscribers  to  decide  for  themselves. 

I  think  I  could  obtain  among  my  own  circle  of  acquaintances  about  ten  or  fifteen 
subscribers,  and  if  we  could  make  the  number  forty  or  fifty,  we  could  work  it  very 
well,  and  it  would  be  the  means  of  very  greatly  extending  valuable  information, 
which  at  present  is  confined  to  the  few,  and  of  qualifying  those  who  join  it  for  the 
more  eflfectual  propagation  of  the  principles  of  free  thought,  and  for  contending 
with  the  most  talented  of  our  opponents.  If  you  think  the  proposition  worthy  of 
notice,  and  will  place  it  either  in  the  shape  of  this  letter,  or  in  an  article  of  your 
own,  before  the  readers  of  the  Reasoner,  you  will  render  valuable  assistance  to 
what  I,  and  several  other  persons  to  whom  I  have  named  it,  believe  to  be  a  measure 
likely  to  be  productive  of  very  beneficial  results.  W.  T.  M. 

P.S. — If  those  of  your  readers  who  approve  of  the  plan,  and  wish  to  join  in 
carrying  it  into  effect,  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  C.  F.  N.,  8,  Hems- 
worth-street,  Hoxton,  notice  will  be  sent  them  of  our  first  meeting. 


THE  NOTICE  OF  THE  '  LIVERPOOL  JOURNAL.' 


Si9« — Ab  article  in  the  Liverpool  Journal,  a  short  time  ago,  upon  the  *  Ultra 
Literature  of  the  Day,'  called  my  attention  to  the  i^eawoner  and  other  publications, 
of  whose  cbaracteristios  the  public  generally  are  ignorant.  I  took  some  trouble  to 
find  o«t  A  vender  who  sold  the  Reasoner,  and  got  a  few  numbers  as  sample,  which 
I  h«^ve  read  atteatively  ;  and,  although  I  think  myself  wiser,  and  therefore  am  not 
one  of  yoa,  1  am  so  much  pleased  with  your  apparent  truthfulness  of  purpose, 
yoQr  spirit,  and  your  style,  that  I  request  aceeptaace  of  the  enclosed  trifle  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  fublicatioa  (5s.,  and  6d.  to  the  Stamp  movement)  [before 
acknowledged]. 

These  oontribntioBt  do  not  indicate  my  opinioaa  or  hopes,  but  spring  from  a 
lively  faith  in  Magna  eat  veritatj  &c.,  and  love  of  fair,  stand-up  fight. 

I  am,  yours  cordially, 

LiverpocA.  Goobequill. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  FREE  THOUGHT. 


The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Club,  established 
December,  1850,  to  be  enrolled  pursuant  to  13  and  14  Victoria,  cap.  115,  for  erect- 
ing or  purchasing  a  large  and  commodious  Hall  or  Institution,  capable  of  accom- 
m( dating  at  least  3000  persons,  to  be  called  the  Temple  of  Free  Thought.  Capital 
£10,000.  Shares  £1  each,  deposit  Is.  per  share;  calls  not  to  exceed  Is.  per  share 
per  month.  Trustees :  W.  D.  Saull,  Peter  Ludgate,  l^homas  Cooper,  D.  W. 
Rufly,  Michael  Hanhart.  Treasurers :  Wm.  Devonshire  Saull  and  Peter  Lud- 
gate, Esqs.  Bankers:  Messrs.  Curries  &  Co.,  29,  Cornhill.  Directors:  Mr.  John 
Reed,  Mr.  James  B.  Tiffin,  Mr.  Hoppey,  Mr.  W.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Love,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young,  Mr.  W.  Beeby,  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  Mr.  James  Emms,  Mr.  C.  Speight. 
Secretaries:  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mr.  Thomas  Whit- 
aker,  Financial  Secretary.     Office:  23,  John-street,  Fitzroy-square,  London. 

The  object  of  this  soeiety  is  by  means  of  donations  and  shares  to  raise  a  fund 
for  erecting  or  purchasing  a  large  and  commpdious  Hall  or  Institution  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford-street,  or  some  other  central  part  of  London,  wherein 
the  industrious  classes  may  assemble  to  acquire  and  communicate  useful  know- 
ledge, and  where  they  may  have  innocent  recreation  and  amusement  at  a  trifling 
expense — such  Hall  or  Institution  to  contain  a  lecture  room  capable  of  accommo- 
dating at  least  3000  persons,  with  committee  room,  library,  and  depot  for  books, 
reading  room,  class  rooms,  school  rooms  for  children  of  both  sexes,  shop  for  the 
sale  of  publications,  and  other  conveniences. 

MRS.  MARTIM  AND  THE  REV.  MR.  WOODMAN. 


Mb.  Bowes,  of  Leeds,  and  other  friends  of  Mrs.  Martin's,  have  sent  me  lately 
various  communications  in  vindication  of  that  lady.  We  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  use  them.  Mrs.  Martin  fully  answered  the  Rev,  Mr.  Woodman  to 
his  face,  and,  that  gentleman  has  not  given  publicity  to  his  imputations ;  it  would 
therefore  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  make  a  further  reference  to  the  matter. 
Various  communications  have  been  sent  me  by  persons  whom  I  suppose  to  be 
partisans — sometimes  appealing  to  my  vanity,  and  sometimes  to  my  pride — to 
induce  me  to  challenge  him  to  a  discussion;  but  his  remarks  upon  Mrs.  Martin 
gave  me  such  an  unsatisfactory  impression  of  the  man,  that  [  should  have  no 
pleasure  whatever  in  a  controversy  with  him.  G.  J.  H. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 
—March  l6th  [7],  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  'History 
of  Greece.' 

Institute  of  Progress,  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square. — March  Nth  [9],  a.  Oiscussion.  I6th 
[ri3»  Mr.  Peter  Jones,  '  On  Phrenology.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  — 
Every  Friday  [SJ],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  •  Home  and 
Foreign  Politics.'  Every  Sunday  [7^].,  on  '  Moral 
and  Social  Science.* 

Temperance  Hall,  Warner  Place,  Hackney  Road. 
—March  l6th  [7],  Dr.  Sexton,  '  On  Hell.' 

Free  Inquirers'  Soeiety,  British  Coffee  Rooms, 
Edgeware  iload.— March  l6th  [7],  Mr.  J.  Bowen, 
'  On  th,e  Life  of  Henry  Hetherington.' 

Hallof  Science,  City  Road.— March  l6th  [7],  Mr. 
Samuel  M.  K-dd,  'The  English  Patriots— Whit- 
bread,  Cartwright,  and  Cobbett.' 
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WORKS  ON  FREE  INQiUIRY. 

Just  published,  the  Fourth  Edition  of      s. 
OBERr  COOPER'S    Holy    Scriptures 
analysed , 0 


d. 


R.  Cooper'^  Infidel's  Text  Book,  cloth  bds.    2    6 

Or  in  13  numbers  at  2d.  each. 
Heterodoxy  v.  Orthodoxy.  By  K.  Cooper  . .     0    3 


0    2 


Scriptureain's  Creed.     By  Citizen  Davies  . . 
Important   Examination  of  the  Scriptures. 

By  Voltaire 0 

The  Connection  between  Geology  and  the 

Pentateuch.    By  Thomas  Cooper,  M.D...     0 
Right  of  Free  Dispussion.     By  T.  Cooper, 

M.D. 0 

Theology  Displayed.  By  S,  Curtis,  bds L 

Ditto  ditto  wrapper    0 

Protestant's  Progress  from  Church  ot  Kng- 

landism  to  Infidelity.     B.  Griffith  L 

.  Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature,  t  vol.,  bds.     2 
'  Ditto  ditto  wrupper     I 

John  Clark's  Letters  to  Dr.  Adam  CU  k  on 
the    Lite,   Morals,  ^c.  ot  Jesu<^  CUnsi,  1 

vol.,  cloth  lids 5    ( 

Haslam's  Lietters  to  th(  Clergy,  I  vol 2     < 

Ditto  to  the  Kishop  of   Exeter,  I  vol ^     I 

London  :  James  U'aCsoa,  3,  Queen's  Head  Pas 
sage,  PateiD08Cer<row. 
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Ottr  eDjpfn  pafle. 

Since  the  elevation  of  the  editor  of  this  paper  to  the  rank  of  a  Deity,  some  cor- 
respondents have  expressed  uneasiness  as  in  what  language  to  address  him.  Such 
may  be  assured  that  he  is  only  a  God  to  Mr.  Jones,  with  all  others  he  has  the 
happiness  of  retaining  his  human  relations. 

We  are  sorry  to  hea^  of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Myles,of  Dundee,  bookseller. 
Though  he  had  long  cut  himself  oflf  from  communion  with  his  earlier  friends,  yet 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  worked  in  his  new  sphere  for  the  public  good 
as  tar  as  he  was  able. 

Mr.  WooUey,  of  the  Potteries,  writes,  proposing  a  monument  to  Robert  Owen. 
Many  in  the  vicinity  of  our  correspondent  would  assist.  Would  not  the  most 
appropriate  monument  be  some  Temple  of  Freethought  called  '  Robert  Owen's 
Institution  ?' 

The  Council  of  the  National  Reform  League  will  hold  a  public  meeting  at  the 
Eclectic  Institute,  Denmark  Street,  Soho,  on  Wednesday  (this)  evening,  at  eight, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  what  is  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  by  the 
unenfranchised  classes  in  the  present  state  of  parties,  and  especially  with  reference 
to  the  contingency  of  a  change  of  Ministry,  or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Reynolds  is  invited  to  take  the  chair, 

Mr.  Bowes,  of  Leeds,  desires  us  to  say  that  he  has  yet  a  few  volumes  of  Birch's 
*  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakspere  '  on  hand.  Any  friends 
in  Leeds  or  its  neighbourhood  desiring  them,  can  apply  at  No.  2,  Waterloo  Court, 
Quarry  Hill,  or  at  the  Rational  Progression  Society,  in  Kirk  Gate. 

On  Thursday,  February  13th,  a  meeting  of  gentlemen,  anxious  for  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  among  whom  were  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  Richard  Cobden,  M.P.,  John 
Bright,  M.P„  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  William  Scholelield,  M.P.,  and  William 
Ewart,  M.P.,  was  held  at  the  Exchequer  Hotel,  New  Palace  Yard.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  unani- 
mously :— Moved  by  Mr.  Cobden,  seconded  by  Mr.  Scholefield,  ' The  persons 

now  present,  desirous  of  liberating  the  press  from  all  taxation  and  from  all  con- 
trol, except  that  of  a  court  of  law,  form  themselves  into  a  society,  to  be  called  an 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Repeal  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.' — Moved  by 
Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Campkin,  '  That  the  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation be  a  president,  treasurer,  sub-treasurer,  chairman,  and  secretary,  and  a 
committee  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.' — Moved  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilkinson, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Hickson,  that  the  following  be  elected  the  officers  and 
committee  of  the  Association  : — '  President,  T.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P. ;  Treasurer, 
Francis  Place;  Sub-Treasurer,  J.Alfred  Novello;  Chairman,  Richard  Moore; 
Secretary,  C.  Dobson  Collet. —  Committee: — William  Addiscott,  Thomas  Allan 
(Edinburgh),  James  Baldwin  (Birmingham),  John  Bainbridge,  J.  C.  Beaumont 
(Wakefield),  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Bowkett,  John  Bright,  M.P.,  C.  J.  Bunting  (Nor- 
wich), Henry  Campkin,  W.  J.  Carloss,  John  Cassell,  R.  Cobden,  M.P.,  George 
Dawson  (Birmingham),  Thomas  Donatty,  Passmore  Edwards,  W.  Ewart,  M.P. 
Samuel  Harrison,  William  Hickson,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Joseph  Hume,  M.P., 
Thornton  Hunt,  Joseph  Hyde,  Rev.  E.  R.  Larken,  Dr.  Lee,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Chris- 
topher McGuinness,  W.  K.  Norway,  John  Parker,  William  Scholefield,  M.P., 
Edward  Walihouse,  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  Thomas  Wilson.' — Moved  by  the  Rev. 
E.  R.  Larken,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Bright,  *  That  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing be  given  to  the  Chairman. 


London :   Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen'a  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. — Wednesday,  March  1 2th,  1851. 
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AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 

They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 

PAMPHLETS     OF     OPPONENTS. 


I. 

[Though  I  replied  personally  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  several  pamphlets  which 
will  now  be  noticed,  it  was  always  my  intention  to  mention  their  leading  pecu- 
liarities in  this  place.  Occupied  this  week  with  the  transmission  of  the  *  History 
of  the  Six  Months'  Imprisonment '  to  various  persons  who  have  at  various  times 
asked  for  an  authentic  record  of  that  event,  I  borrow  the  hand  of  a  friend  for  the 
criticisms  which  follow.  Next  week  I  hope  to  complete  the  narrative  of  the 
Nottingham  Debates. — Ed.] 

The  '  Logic  of  Life,'  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  the  best  of 
those  pamphlets  in  reply  to  the  *  Logic  of  Death  '  that  we  have  as  yet  examined — 
the  most  ably  written,  and  but  partially  faulty  in  imputation;  and,  if  the  author 
will  accept  our  tribute  of  commendation,  we  should  say,  in  reference  to  the 
modest  little  preface,  that  the  '  Logic  of  Life '  is  very  far  from  '  discreditable  '  to  a 
'  member  of  the  industrious  classes.' 

Mr.  Harrison  observes  (pp.  3,  4)  that  '  Mr.  Holyoake,  as  a  sceptic,  is  serious, 
earnest,  and  sad.  A  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  system.  The  scep- 
ticism of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Holyoake  is  widely  different  from  that  of  Voltaire 
and  the  early  French  school,  or  even  of  Hume.  Gay  and  frolicksome  as  the  fawn, 
it  entered  the  world  laughing.  It  luxuriated  in  its  stores,  nor  feared  their  premature 
expenditure  and  exhaustion.  And  now  it  stands  before  us  as  a  "  used  up  "  libertine. 
Its  vitality  is  exhausted.  Wit  and  humour,  formerly  to  them  a  source  of  pleasant- 
ness and  joy,  is  now  almost  exclusively  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  No  man  can 
read  the  mental  revelations  of  the  trio  above  mentioned,  nor  those  of  the  article 
we  are  now  referring  to,  without  perceiving  that,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  their 
opinion,  they  certainly  belong  to  the  "  unfortunate  "  of  mankind.' 

This  language  shows,  that  though  our  author  has  observed  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  infidelity,  he  has  totally  mistaken  its  cause  and 
nature.  We  are  more  grave  and  serious  than  the  sceptics  of  the  time  of  Hume 
and  Voltaire  perhaps,  because  we  see  our  way  better,  and  are  consequently  more 
in  earnest.  Infidelity  is  no  longer  a  barren  system  of  negation ;  we  are  working 
towards  what  we  believe  to  be  a  positive  and  demonstrable  good.  Engaged  in 
deliberately  and  openly  propagating  our  principles,  we  use  that  style  and  manner 
of  treating  religious  subjects  which  we  consider  at  once  the  most  fair  and  the  most 
convincing. 

The  author  of  the  *  Logic  of  Life'  has  *  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Chris- 
tianity of  this  age,  in  its  prevailing  constitutional  forms  and  practices,  is  wrong,* 
And,  with  respect  to  the  *  Logic  of  Death,'  he  says, '  Some  of  the  matters  contained 
in  this  treatise  will  require  a  very  careful  consideration.  Some  referring  to  states 
of  feeling  and  assertions  of  integrity  of  purpose  will  require  no  comment,  as  I 
have  no  wish  to  call  them  in  question.    While  there  are  some  moral  principles 
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from  which  the  narrow-minded  sectarian  (whose  religion  is  formalism  and  the 
belief  of  certain  doctrines,  every  practical  result  of  which  eludes  his  observation) 
might  either  receive  instruction  or  rebuke  '  (p.  4).  And  at  p.  6  he  quotes  from 
the  '  Logic  of  Death  '  this  sentence — '  The  gates  of  heaven  are  considered  open  to 
those  only  who  believe  as  the  priest  believes.'  *  If  so,'  says  our  author, '  they  are 
closed  to  me.  For  I  do  not  believe  in  the  priest.  I  regard  him  as  an  exotic — as 
an  excrescence  that  has  grown  upon  the  Christian  system,  marring  its  beauty,  ex- 
hausting its  vitality,  and  destroying  its  liborty.  If  this  is  to  decide  the  case,  then 
my  doom  is  sealed,  and  my  portion  will  be  with  Holyoake  and  the  unbelievers.' 
And  at  p.  17  he  says,  *  The  grand  desideratum  in  this  age  is  the  restoration  of  the 
true  moral  idea  of  Christianity.  We  have  lost  it  amid  the  conflict  of  sectarian 
interests  and  theological  principles.' 

The  state  of  religious  feeling  indicated  by  these  passages  is  becoming  every  day 
more  common,  and  is  an  uumistakeable  symptom  of  the  breaking  up  of  Protes- 
tantism by  the  agency  of  its  fundamental  principle,  private  judgment.  Convinced 
of  much  of  the  absurdity  and  evil  tendency  of  popular  Christianity,  Mr.  Harrison , 
and  many  other  honest  men,  yearn  for  the  restoration  of  an  ideal  and  indefinite 
system  of  primitive  Christianity.  Yet,  unless  Mr.  Harrison  has  good  reason  to 
believe  himself  inspired,  or  expects  the  second  advent  of  Christ  or  some  great 
prophet,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  new  reformation  is  to  effect  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  We  have  had  three  hundred  years'  experience  of  Bible  Pro- 
testantism, and  that  experience  has  amply  demonstrated  the  impracticability  of 
extracting  a  Christian  religion  for  mankind  from  a  book,  when  every  man  is  per- 
mitted to  interpret  that  book  for  himself.  Mr.  Harrison  objects  to  a  priesthood — 
he  regards  it  as  '  an  excrescence  that  has  grown  upon  the  Christian  system,  des- 
troying its  liberty.'  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  a  priesthood  is  as  essential  to  a 
religion,  as  a  bench  of  judges  and  courts  of  law  to  explain  and  interpret  the  law. 
The  simplest  Act  of  Parliament  frequently  contains  passages  that  will  bear 
different  senses,  and  an  erudite  and  authorised  body  of  administrators  is  the  only 
means  for  obviating  anarchy  and  confusion.  Imagine  a  country  where  every  man 
claimed  a  right  of  interpreting  the  law  for  himself!  It  would  be  involved  in  a 
senseless  anarchy,  to  which  despotism  would  be  far  preferable.  And  it  is  undeni- 
able that  the  Protestant  rule  of  faith  has  pn  du3ed  this  effect.  Protestants  are 
split  into  innumerable  sects  j  the  most  absurd  and  revolting  doctrines  have  been 
drawn  by  private  judgment  from  the  Bible ;  doctrines  generally  deemed  funda- 
mental to  Christianity  have  been  rejected  by  some  sects,  and  their  rejection  justi- 
fied by  an  appeal  to  scripture;  while  some  religionists,  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, asserting  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  exercising  their  right  of  private 
judgment,  have  pared  away  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  system  until  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  perceive  in  what  they  differ  from  Deists.  And  Protestantism  is  now 
breaking  up,  in  consequence  of  this  radical  weakness  in  its  constitution  ;  it  is 
undergoing  '  a  process  of  decomposition'  (as  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New 
York  said  lately,  in  one  of  his  lectures),  '  and  while  all  the  positive  particles 
cluster  round  the  pole  of  Catholicism,  all  the  negatives  gather  round  the  negative 
pole  of  Rationalism.'  The  Church  of  Rome  is  built  upon  the  reasonable  and 
practicable  basis  of  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  written  and  unwritten 
law  by  a  regularly-appointed  priesthood,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  public  law 
is  explained  and  administered  by  the  authorised  judges.  Protestantism  is  a 
system  of  attempted  compromises  and  inextricable  contradictions.  And  what,  let 
us  ask,  is  Mr.  Harrison's  'restoration  of  pure  Christianity?'  Will  he  really 
pretend  to  show  it  to  us  in  the  Bible  ?     He  cannot  pretend  that  the  Bible  is  a 
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snpernatural  oracle,  the  meaning  of  which  no  one  can  misunderstand.  And,  if  is  not, 
of  what  use  is  a  book  of  law  without  an  authoritative  interpreter  to  claim  obedience  ? 
If  a  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  must  have  appointed  a  Church  to  be  the  depository  and  witness  of  his 
truth,  and  a  guide  to  all  mankind — since  there  can  be  but  one  truth,  and  a  God 
must  be  invariable.  The  system  of  private  judgment  is,  therefore,  impracticable; 
and  both  reason  and  experience  prove  that  nought  but  endless  divisions  and  scep- 
ticism can  arise  from  it.  There  is  but  one  logical  choice  for  the  earnest  truth- 
seeker — Romanism  or  Rationalism.  And  while  Romanism  is  advancing  rapidly  in 
England  every  day,  Rationalism  is  receiving  its  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  all  the 
Protestant  churches,  and  in  a  less  degree  from  the  Catholic  Church.  For  there 
is  no  faith  so  <Jifficult  to  escape  from  as  the  Catholic — because  its  fundamental 
principle,  or  rule  of  faith,  is  the  only  reasonable  one,  supposing  that  the  Christian 
revelation  were  true. 

Mr.  Harrison  defends  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  from  the  arguments  in 
the  'Logic  of  Death,'  by  investing  the  Deity  with  the  office  of  *  Moral  Governor 
and  Conservator  of  Universal  Order,'  and  likens  him  to  a  'judge  who  passes  sen- 
tence on  a  criminal  in  strict  accordance  with  laws  made  to  serve  the  general 
interests  of  society.'  Now,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  the  world  is  to  be  burnt  up, 
society  will  be  at  an  end,  and  therefore  the  torments  of  the  damned  can  be  no 
example  to  any  one — and,  as  they  are  to  be  eternal,  can  have  no  reformatory  eflfect 
on  the  sufferers ;  so  that  eternal  punishments  can  in  no  way  '  serve  the  general 
interests  of  society,'  but  would  be  a  barbarous  vengeance  taken  by  the  *  Moral 
Governor  '  on  his  own  children  on  account  of  the  imperfections  of  that  human 
nature  which  was  his  own  manufacture.  The  civilised  judge  has  a  benevolent 
object  in  view.  Retributive  punishment  after  death  was  a  natural  doctrine  in 
those  days  when  justice  was  supposed  to  consist  in  the  expiation  of  crime  by 
punishments  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  without  regard  to  any 
useful  purpose.  For  daring  to  deny  the  right  of  a  God,  supposing  one  to  exist, 
to  inflict  such  revengeful  tortures  on  his  own  creatures,  the  author  of  the  'Logic 
of  Life  '  is  excessively,  perhaps  ludicrously,  indignant  with  Mr.  Holyoake.  *  Oh  ! 
Holyoake,'  says  be,  '  you  have  libelled  the  Deity.  You  have  winged  a  poisoned 
arrow  to  the  heart  of  your  Eternal  Parent '  (p.  11). 

We  are  rather  surprised  at  our  author's  candid  admission  of  the  very  suspicious 
and  close  agreement  of  Christian  doctrines  with  those  of  Paganism.  He  sS^s, 
'  You  tolerate  Paganism,  and  you  even  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  characters 
formed  under  its  influence.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  Paganism  contained  every 
one  of  the  elements  which  you  consider  so  shocking  in  Christianity.'  And  then 
he  enumerates  the  fall  of  man,  the  atonement  and*sacrifice,  the  "sin  of  unbelief, 
and  the  application  by  Pagans  of  the  term  '  inudel '  to  the  early  Christians,  '  and 
in  millions  of  instances  it  exacted  a  horrid  penalty  for  the  offence  '  (p.  13).  No 
doubt  Paganism  is  very  like  Christianity  in  doctrines  and  in  its  persecuting  spirit 
against  unbelievers.  We  do  not  doubt  it.  But,  as  Mr.  Harrison  says,  we  tolerate 
Paganism — we  do  not  despise  or  abuse  the  believers,  past  or  present,  in  any 
religion;  and,  as  we  can  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  characters  formed  under 
the  influence  of  Paganism,  and  in  spite  of  its  bad  tendency,  so  we  can  also  admire 
the  numerous  illustrious  professors  of  Christianity,  both  in  former  centuries  and 
in  the  present  day.  But  we  believe  that  *  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  of  the 
virtue  and  joy  to  which  it  leads,'  can  only  be  expected  by  an  earnest  attention  and 
submission  to  reason  and  the  realities  of  the  universe. 

E.B. 
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MR.    HOLYOAKE'S     LECTURES. 


On  the  evenings  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
instant,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  of  London,  and  editor  of  the  Reasonevy  delivered  a 
series  of  three  lectures  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Low  Pavement,  in  this  town,  to  very 
crowded  and  attentive  audiences. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Henry  Cope  was  elected  to  preside  as  chairman,  who- 
briefly  stated  that  he  hoped,  if  any  gentleman  thought  proper  at  the  close  of  the 
lecturer's  address  to  interrogate  him  upon  any  question,  the  strictest  order  and  decorum 
would  be  maintained.  Mr.  Holyoake,  on  rising,  was  warmly  applauded.  He  com- 
menced by  demonstrating  the  true  type  of  Christianity,  as  expounded  by  Professor 
Newman,  in  his  admirable  treatise.  The  lecturer  contended  that  morality  was  allied 
with  man's  nature — it  was  planted  in  his  soul — it  was  inseparably  connected  with  his 
feelings — it  was  the  fruit  of  the  mind,  and  the  essence  of  humanity.  He  regarded  it  as 
existing  primarily,  that  it  was  not  dependent  upon  secondary  causes  for  its  noble  develop- 
ment—and that  society  was  not  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  or  biblical  lore  for  its 
present  enlightened  state.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  Rev.  J.  CoUisson,  curate  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Radford,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Syme,  Baptist  minister,  disputed 
several  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  statements— contending  that  Christianity  was  the  promoter 
and  upholder  of  morality;  and  that,  without  the  Revelation,  society  could  never  be 
happy  ;  and  that,  if  Christianity  were  banished,  it  would  be  supplanted  by  lawlessness 
and  its  concomitant  evils.  After  which,  the  lecturer  briefly  replied,  energetically 
enforcing  his  previously-expressed  opinions. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Holyoake  contrasted  *  Catholicism  '  with  its  legitimate 
opponent,  'Rationalism.'  He  disputed  the  divine  authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  considered  the  working  of  miracles  as  nothing  but  records  of  legendary 
anecdotes.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  Revs.  J.  Collisson  and  G,  Syme  contro- 
verted the  different  positions  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  and  asserted  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Bible — referring  to  the  testimony  borne  to  its  truthfulness  in  the  recent  discoveries  at 
Nineveh,  &c. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Holyoake  at  great  length  explained  *  why  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  clergy  avoided  discussion,  and  the  friends  of  reason  sought  it,'  on  the 
ground  that  the  friends  of  reason  were  striving  to  enlighten  the  people,  to  enable  them 
to  detect  that  collusive  system  by  which  they  were  plundered  of  their  peace  of  mind  and 
worldly  prosperity,  and  hourly  menaced  with  outrageous  threats  about  a  future  state. 
The  Rev.  J.  Collisson  and  the  Rev.  G.  Syme  opposed  the  lecturer  very  forcibly. 

The  room  was  crowded  to  suffocation  almost  each  evening,  and  the  greatest  attention 
was  paid  to  each  party  throughout  the  proceedings— Mr.  J.  Sweet  occupying  the  chair. 
The  meeting  dispersed  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  Holyoake's  style  is  cool  and  deliberate.  He  cannot  be  termed  a  very  eloquent 
speaker,  but  he  is  an  acute  and  able  reasoner.  Mr.  Holyoake  is  the  author  of  many 
works;  his  'Logic  of  Death'  is  a  bingular  production.  —  Nottingham  Mercury y 
February  26th,  1851. 

THE    REV.   ARTHUR   PERCIVAL'S   RETIREMENT. 


The  Rev.  Arthur  Percival,  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  her  Majesty's  chaplains 
in  ordinary,  having  addressed,  on  two  several  occasions,  letters  to  her  Majesty,  pro- 
testing in  the  most  solemn  terms  against  the  worldliness  of  the  court,  has  seen  fit  to 
request  that  his  name  be  struck  off  the  list  of  chaplains  in  ordinary. 

Q' : o 
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A  Coster  Boy's  view  of  Religion. — Religion  is  a  regular  puzzle  to  the  costers. 
They  see  people  come  out  of  church  and  chapel,  and  as  they're  mostly  well  dressed, 
and  there's  very  few  of  their  own  sort  among  the  church  goers,  the  costers  some- 
how mix  up  being  religious  with  being  respectable,  and  so  they  have  a  queer  sort 
of  feeling  about  it.  It's  a  mystery  to  them.  *  On  a  Sunday,'  said  one  of  them,  *  I 
goes  out  selling,  and  all  I  yarns  I  keeps.  As  for  going  to  church,  why,  I  can't 
afford  it, — besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  like  it  well  enough.  Plays,  too,  ain't 
in  my  line  much;  I'd  sooner  go  to  a  dance — its  more  livelier.  The  ""penny  gaffs" 
is  rather  more  in  my  style ;  the  songs  are  out  and  out,  and  makes  our  gals  laugh. 
The  smuttier  the  better,  I  thinks;  bless  you  !  the  gals  likes  it  as  much  as  we  do. 
If  we  lads  ever  has  a  quarrel,  why,  we  fights  for  it.  If  I  was  to  let  a  cove  off  once, 
he'd  do  it  again ;  but  I  never  give  a  lad  a  chance,  so  long  as  I  can  get  anigh  him. 
I  never  heerd  about  Christianity ;  but  if  a  cove  was  to  fetch  me  a  lick  of  the  head, 
I'd  give  it  him  again,  whether  he  was  a  big  'un  or  little  'un.  I'd  precious  soon 
see  a  henemy  of  mine  shot  afore  I'd  forgive  him, — where's  the  use  ?  Do  I  under- 
stand what  behaving  to  your  neighbour  is  ? — In  coorse  I  do.  If  a  feller  as  lives 
next  me  wanted  a  basket  of  mine  as  I  wasn't  using,  why  he  might  have  it ;  if  I 
was  working  it  though,  I'd  see  him  further!  I  can  understand  that  all  as  lives  in 
a  court  is  neighbours;  but  as  for  policemen,  they're-  nothing  to  me,  and  I  should 
like  to  pay  'em  all  off  well.  No ;  I  never  heerd  about  this  here  creation  you  speaks 
about.  In  coorse  God  Almighty  made  the  world,  and  the  poor  bricklayers' 
labourers  built  the  houses  arterwards — that's  my  opinion ;  but  I  can't  say,  for  I've 
never  been  in  no  schools,  only  always  hard  at  work,  and  knows  nothing  about  it. 
I  have  heerd  a  little  about  our  Saviour, — they  seem  to  say  he  were  a  goodish  kind  of 
a  man  ;  but  if  he  says  as  how  a  covers  to  forgive  a  feller  as  hits  you,  1  should  say  he 
know''d  nothing  about  it.  In  coorse  the  gals  the  lads  goes  and  lives  with  thinks 
our  wallopping  'em  wery  cruel  of  us,  but  we  don't.  Why  dorCt  we? — why,  because 
we  don't.  Before  father  died,  I  used  sometimes  to  say  my  prayers,  but  after  that 
mother  was  too  busy  getting  a  living  to  mind  about  my  praying.  Yes,  I  knows  ! — 
in  the  Lord's  prayer  they  says,  *•' Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgives  them 
as  trespasses  agin  us."  It's  a  very  good  thing,  in  coorse,  but  no  costers  can't 
do  it.' — London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  Quoteth  Scripture. — "When  the  shop-boy,  in  the 
old  story,  ascended  demurely  into  his  master's  chamber  for  family  prayers,  after 
having  at  the  command  of  that  worthy,  put  sand  in  the  sugar,  horsebeans  in  the  coffee, 
chalk  in  the  milk,  and  dust  in  the  pepper,  he  was  not,  we  fear,  in  a  condition  to  be 
very  correct  in  his  applications  of  scripture.  In  like  manner,  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  his  Grace  of  Exeter,  after  imprisoning  Shore,  worrying  Gorham, 
excommunicating  the  Archbishop,  and  badgering  half  the  curates  in  his  diocese, 
will  be  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  his  references  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In 
fact,  his  lordship's  law  is  generally  more  correct  than  his  gospel,  both  literally  and 
metaphorically.  We  were,  however,  scarcely  prepared  to  hear,  even  from  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  such  a  limping  scriptural  argument  as  is  ascribed  to  his  lord- 
ship in  the  report  of  the  debate  on  Tuesday  night.  On  the  question  whether 
marriage  within  prohibited  degrees  was  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Bishop  answered  in  the  affirmative,  in  opposition  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans, 
*  Holding  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  was  laid  down 
by  the  Almighty  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  he  (the  right  rev.  prelate)  also 
held  that  it  was  repeated  in  the  New  Testament.     There  was,  for  instance,  the 
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case  in  which  John  the  Baptist  proclaimed  to  the  tyrant  Herod  that  he  was  living 
in  incsstuous  intercourse  with  Herodias,  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother.'  Did 
it  strike  the  learned  prelate  after  delivering  himself  of  this  profound  argument, 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  a  Jew  ?  that  he  was  executed  almost  immediately  after 
Christ  had  commenced  his  mission,  before  any  formal  Christian  laws  wore  pro- 
mulgated ? — ifjindeed,  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that  any  such  ever  were  pi-omulgated. 
If  the  Bishop  could  have  cited  any  example  of  the  kind  in  which  one  of  the  apostles 
had  given  utterance  to  a  similar  denunciation  at  a  period  when  they  had  become 
thoroughly  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  their  Master's  mission,  the  argument 
might  have  been  worth  considering,  although  far  from  conclusive.  For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  others  of  the  apostles  besides  Peter  retained  a  reverence  for  the 
civil  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  the  words  and  actions  of  St.  Paul  utterly 
discountenanced.  The  latter,  in  his  rebukes  to  the  Corinthians,  on  the  subject  of 
a  case  of  undoubted  incest,  never  falls  back  upon  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation. — Morning  Chronicle. 

Continued  Progress  of  Freethinking. — It  resulted  from  the  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  education  in  Glasgow,  above  adverted  to,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  that  cify  found  attending  school,  was  only  1  in  12,  or  just  one-half 
of  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  had  the  instruction  of  the  young  been  properly 
attended  to.  In  this  respect,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  condition  of 
Glasgow  is  worse  than  that  of  our  other  large  manufacturing  towns,  or  mining  and 
manufacturing  villages.  But  the  insufficient  amount  of  our  education  is  not  the 
heaviest  charge  to  which  it  is  exposed.  It  is  not  of  mere  ignorance  that  we  have 
to  complain,  but,  in  too  many  instances,  of  a  heartless,  reckless,  and  unblushing 
infidelity.  Whether  this  arise  from  the  want  of  parental  godly  training,  from  a 
merely  secular  school  education,  or  from  a  cultivation  so  imperfect  as  to  make  no 
provision  against  the  assaults  of  infidelity, — the  fact  is  ascertained  beyond  dispute, 
by  the  wide  circulation  of  immoral  and  sceptical  publications.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  issue  of  such  publications  from  the  British  press  alone,  far  exceeds  that 
of  works  of  a  directly  religious  character.  Of  the  former,  copies  to  the  amount 
of  many  millions  have  been  published  within  the  last  twelve  months. — Dr.  Robert- 
son's paper  on  the  General  Assembly's  EnJowment  Scheme,  quoted  in  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Record,  No  11,  vol  6,  March  1,  1851. 

Impartial  Inquirers. — It  appears  to  me  that  men  come  to  the  subject  with 
antecedent  notions  of  'dignity  of  origin'  for  man;  with  words  upon  their  lips 
about  man  being  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  and  then,  in  the  fear  of  impiety,  if 
this  notion  is  invaded,  they  lose  their  freedom,  and  desire  to  find  the  truth  lying  in 
one  direction  rather  than  another.  Now,  from  the  moment  a  man  desires  to  find  the 
truth  on  one  side  rather  than  another,  it  is  all  over  with  him  as  a  philosopher.  I 
doubt  whether  I  have  ever  met  with  any  one  but  yourself  who  was  perfectly  free 
from  such  leaning.  I  have  sometimes  supposed  that  I  had  met  with  a  truly  im- 
partial inquirer — judging  him  by  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  his  convictions. 
But,  sooner  or  later, out  it  comes  !  He  lets  out, in  one  connection  or  another,  that 
he  should  be  sorry  to  believe  this  or  that,  which  he  has  not  yet  the  means  oj  fully  com- 
prehending.  He  may  have  gone  further  in  free  inquiry  than  his  neighbours,  and 
he  rfijoices  in  what  he  has  attained  ;  yet  not  the  less  does  he  pity  those  who  have 
outstripped  him,  as  the  brethren  and  friends  whom  he  has  outstripped  are  pitying 
him.  He  says  that  his  brethren  and  ancient  friends  cannot  judge  for  him,  because 
they  have  never  been  in  his  state  of  mind— have  never  looked  from  his  point  ot 
view  ;  and  he  straightway  forgets  that  this  is  precisely  his  own  position  with  regard 
to  those  by  whom  he  is  outstripped, — Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and 
Development,  by  H.  G.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  and  Harriet  Martineau. 
^  ^ . ^ 
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THE  AGE,  AUTHORSHIP,  AND  AUTHENTICITY,  OF  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.* 


BY   W.  J.  B. 


An  important  writer,  who  displays  great 
learning  and  candour,  has  entered  the 
field  of  Biblical  criticism.  We  proceed 
to  render  an  account  of  the  facts  which 
he  adduces ;  and  that  they  may  be  the 
better  distinguished,  we  shall  recite  them 
in  a  rapid  exposition,  without  any  com- 
ment by  the  way. 

Di'.  Giles  declares  his  work  to  be 
purely  historical,  and  not  theological. 
He  enters  not  into  the  question  ot  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures. Concerning  the  age  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  presumes  the  Pentateuch 
to  have  been  compiled  about  500  years 
before  Christ,  instead  of  1500,  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  its  production.  He 
gives  the  same  date  to  the  books  suc- 
ceeding the  Pentateuch  up  to  Chroni- 
cles, which  are  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  the  v/ork  of  Ezra. 

Dr.  Giles  does  not  assert  that  they 
were  invented  by  Ezra  and  his  associ- 
ates, but  were  compiled  from  various 
writers  and  traditional  recollections.  He 
,  thinks  Moses  only  wrote  the  ten  com- 
mandments on  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
which  he  carried  in  his  hands. 

In  support  of  his  opinions,  Dr.  Giles 
gives  a  great  variety  of  evidence,  of 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  present  a 
summary  view. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
divided  into  twenty-two  by  the  Jews; 
but  of  these  the  five  first,  the  Penta- 
teuch, are  properly  one  book,  and  are  so 
included  in  the  public  copies  of  the  sy- 
nagogues. The  books  can  be  therefore 
reduced  to  seventeen.  These  seventeen 
moderns  have  made  into  thirty-nine  and 
upwards. 

The  Pentateuch  was  called  in  honour 
the  law.  The  rest  of  the  books  that  we 
call  historical  and  prophetical,  were  by 
the  Jews  all  called  the  prophets.  Pro- 
phets with  them  did  not  mean  foretellers 

*  Hebrew  Records.  An  historical  in- 
quiry coucerning  the  age,  authorship,  and 
authenticity  of  the  Oid  Testament.  By 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles.     London  :   Chapman. 


of  events,  but  teachers  or  poets.  Those 
whom  we  designate  as  prophets,  were 
originally  called  seers.  The  title  of 
'  book'  was  indiscriminately  used  some- 
times for  one,  sometimes  for  many; 
sometimes  for  cantos  or  chapters. 

This  statement  serves  Dr.  Giles  to 
show  the  real  unity  of  a  work  which  has 
lost  that  character  by  arbitrary  subdi- 
visions and  appliances  for  theological 
purposes  never  intended.  That  it  is  the 
work  of  one  or  more,  the  work  of  about 
the  same  age,  being  a  collection  from 
many  writers,  is  the  view  Dr.  Giles 
takes  of  all  the  sacred  scriptures. 

The  continuity  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Dr.  Giles  proves 
by  every  book  beginning  where  the  pre- 
ceding left  off. 

That  the  Old  Testament  is  compiled 
from  more  ancient  works.  Dr.  Giles 
says  is  observable  in  Genesis,  where 
there  are  three  separate  histories  of  the 
beginning  of  the  world  and  man.  The 
first  gives  an  account  of  the  material 
cr<»ation  and  of  all  life,  male  and  female. 
Then  follows,  secondly,  a  separate  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  Eve,  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  the  fall  of  man.  Thirdly 
follows  genealogical  tables  of  pedigrees 
from  the  day  of  creation.  These  must 
have  been  collated,  says  Dr.  Giles,  from 
ancient  records. 

Dr.  Giles  quotes  Davies'  '  Celtic  Re- 
searches' in  corroboration  of  the  same 
views.  Davies  also  refers  to  the  exact 
chronology  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  says 
it  is  impossible  this  could  have  been 
rendered  so  minutely  by  tradition,  but 
must  have  been  gathered  from  written 
documents. 

Dr.  Giles  remarks  that  the  history  of 
creation  repeated  three  times  over,  and 
each  time  in  a  somewhat  different  light, 
is  far  from  being  a  solitary  instance. 
Similar  repetitions  are  so  numerous, 
that  if  duplicates  were  rejected,  the  Pen- 
tateuch would  not  occupy  more  than 
half  of  its  present  compass. 

The  Jewish  law  is  twice  repeated,  with 
different  incidents  in  its  promulgation. 
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Two  diflferent  reasons  are  given  for  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  There  is  an 
instance  in  Isaiah  repeating  the  same 
history  of  Hezekiah  to  be  found  in 
Kings.  A  genealogy  of  Esaa  in  Gene- 
sis occurs  almost  verbatim  in  Chronicles. 
The  first  has  the  remarkable  reference 
to  kings  reigning  over  Israel,  which  has 
induced  Paine  to  say  (copied  by  Dr. 
Giles)  that  Genesis  was  written  after 
Chronicles. 

Tt  appears,  however,  that  a  compila- 
tion that  so  often  repeats,  could  not  have 
been  made  by  one,  but  by  many.  As 
Dr.  Giles  remarks,  what  single  compiler 
would  have  given  himself  the  unneces- 
sary labour  of  frequent  repetition  ? 
'  Onginal  authors  seldom  abound  in  re- 
petitions ;  two  independent  authors 
never  use  the  same  words  to  any  g-reat 
extent;  but  compilers,  out  of  respect  to 
early  and  valuable  records,  retain  them 
in  their  first  shape.'  Therefore  Moses 
did  not  write  the  Pentateuch,  nor  Ezra 
compose  the  Scriptures  to  the  end  of 
Chronicles,  but  compilers  at  different 
times  from  earlier  writers.  Earlier 
writings  are  quoted  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  *  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lord'  is  mentioned  in  Numbers.  Joshua 
commanding  the  sun  to  stand  still,  'is 
written  in  the  book  of  Jasher.'  How 
could  Joshua,  therefore,  be  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  as  is  supposed,  when 
it  refers  to  another  book  for  authority  ? 
Samuel  mentions  the  book  of  Jasher,  as 
a  record  of  David.  In  Kings,  we  have 
mention  of  '  the  book  of  the  acts  of  So- 
lomon,' and  in  Chronicles,  of  the  acts  of 
David,  written  by  Samuel  and  Gad  j  also 
of  the  chronicles  of  King  David. 

In  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  we 
have  mention  of  three  historians  of 
the  acts  of  Solomon,  Nathan,  Ahijah, 
and  Iddo.  Shemaiah  recounts  the  acts 
o'"  Rehoboam.  Iddo's  history  is  con- 
cerning genealogies.  History  probably 
originated  in  genealogies,  which  were 
amplfied  into  particulars  concerning 
far/iilies,  but  kept  the  titles  of  their  first 
intentions.  The  acts  of  Jehoshophat 
were  written  by  Jehu,  the  acts  of  Uzziah 
by  Isaiah.  Songs  are  attributed  to 
Asaph,  as  well  as  to  David.  Isaiah  is 
also  mentioned  i.s  the  historian  of  He- 
zekiah. The  chu^nicles  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judali  are  referred  to  thirty 
times  at  least. 

*  An  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that    the    Pentateuch  is  a   compilation 


from  earlier  records,  has  been  founded 
on  the  variation  of  name  given  to  the 
Supreme  Being.'  Dr.  Giles  proceeds  to 
give  examples  of  Him  being  called  Elo- 
him,  Jehovah  Elohim,  Adonai  and 
Shaddai,  which  appellations,  he  says, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  one  origin,  and  are 
independent  of  one  another. 

Tradition,  or  universal  supposition, 
has  ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  Moses.  Dr.  Giles  shows  that 
this  universal  consent  cannot  be  traced 
during  the  fifteen  hundred  years  which 
elapsed  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
after  the  death  of  Moses. 

The  internal  evidence  against  Moses 
being  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Giles  to  be  the  fact  of  the 
two  tables  of  stone  being  the  book  of 
the  law.  Joshua  set  up  similar  or  larger 
stones,  on  which  were  written  the  words 
of  the  law,  to  the  view  of  the  people. 

Moses  is  always  mentioned  in  the 
third  person,  which  would  not  lead  any 
one  to  suppose  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  Besides,  he  is  frequently 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise,  and 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  author 
himself  pursued  such  a  style  of  self- 
glorification.  The  books  of  the  wars  of 
the  Lord  described  the  same  events  as 
the  Pentateuch,  which  the  author  si)eaks 
of  as  before  him,  therefore  the  author 
could  not  be  Moses. 

Genesis  mentions  the  hatred  of  the 
Egyptians  to  shepherds.  The  facts  re- 
lated do  not  coincide  with  this  antipathy. 
This  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  did  not  occur  till  a  thousand 
years  later.  *In  short,  the  Egyptians 
held  shepherds  in  aversion  in  the  fifth, 
but  not  in  the  fifteenth  century  before 
the  ChriFtian  era.'  Dr.  Giles  mentions 
the  well-known  anachronism  of  Moses 
recording  his  own  death.  But  he  pro- 
duces other  proof.  In  Samuel's  time  a 
prophet  was  called  Nabi,  in  farther 
times  Roech.  It  appears  that  Moses 
was  designated  by  the  modern  term. 
Neither  did  Joshua  probably  write  the 
death  of  Moses,  as  Joshua  is  mentioned 
as  '  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,'  and  not 
knowing  where  Moses  was  buried.  *  No 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
time,-  indicates  a  history  written  a  long 
time  after  the  death  of  Moses.  '  There 
arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like 
unto  Moses,'  is  an  indication  of  the 
same  kind  that  it  was  not  written  till 
long  after  Moses's  death,  and  until  the; 
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had  had  the  experience  of  many  other 
prophets.  It  appears  that  the  names  of 
places  that  could  not  have  been  known 
till  after  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  are  given  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Evidently  showing  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses, 
and,  as  is  oftentimes  the  case,  from  the 
name,  and  therefore  date  of  the  place, 
not  till  long  after — Dr.  Giles  says  1000 
years  afterwards. 

Allusion  is  made  to  events  that  are 
known  to  have  happened  after  the  death 
of  Moses.     Thus  in  the  time  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs, the  Canaanites  are  mentioned 
as  being  then  in  the  land.     The  writer 
must  therefore  have  written  when  they 
were  exterminated.     Similar  mention  is 
made  in  Genesis  of  the  times  when  a 
king  reigned  over  the  children  of  Israel. 
Now  Saul  was  not  elected  the  first  king 
of  Israel  till  about  500  years  after  Moses. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  ceasing  of  the 
manna  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  hap- 
pened after  the  death  of  Moses.     Moses 
ordered  that  the  Israelites  should  not 
eat  of  the  sinew  that  shrank.    The  ar- 
gument of  Dr.  Giles  is,  that  it  would 
scarcely  have   been  commanded   to  do 
what  was  already  observed.    But  men- 
tion being  made  of  it  is  proof  that  it 
was  written   after  Moses's   time.     The 
knowledge  displayed  by  Moses  is  supe- 
rior to  what  we  should    suppose  com- 
patible with  the  state  of  the  Jews.     Be- 
sides, it  is   of  a  sort  that  would  more 
properly  belong  to  the  Jews  after  the 
Babylonian    captivity    than     after    the 
bondage  in  Egypt.     The  description  of 
the  rivers  which  watered  the  garden  of 
Eden,  shows  a  writer  addressing  people 
familiar  with  the  geography  of  his  story, 
and  when  he  comes  to  the  Euphrates  he 
mentions  it  as  too  well  known   to  be 
more  than  stated.    In  the  same  way  the 
ark  is  made  to  rest  upon  Mount  Ararat 
in  Armenia — probably    well  known   to 
the  Babylonians,  but  not  to  the  Egyp- 
tians or  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness. 

Nor  would  Damascus,  mentioned  Gen. 
xiv.  15,  be  known  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  Ham  is  made  to  be  the 
father  of  the  Canaanites,  not  known  to 
the  Israelites  till  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  when  they  were  conducted  by 
Joshua  over  the  Jordan.  Joseph  is  sold 
by  his  brethren  to  a  company  of  mer- 
chantmen, called  three  times  Ishmael- 
ites  and  once  Midianites.  Very  impro- 
bable, says  Dr.  Giles,  there  was  a  nation 


of  Ishmaelites  trading  with  Egypt,  when 
Ishmael    was    Jacob's    uncle.     Midian, 
also,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  fifty-four  years  younger  than  Isaac. 
The  Sidonians  are  mentioned  in  Deute- 
ronomy as  well  known  to  the  Israelites. 
Accurate  mention  is  made  of  places  such 
as  Meribah  and  Beer,  which  would  be 
necessary,  if  written   many  years  after 
Moses,  but  not  if  they  were  contempo- 
rary and  knew  all  about  it.    Jericho  is 
mentioned  before  they  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan, and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan's  bed- 
stead in  the  town  of  Rahab — which  were 
not  taken,  town  and  bedstead,  until  by 
Joab  in  the  time  of  David.     The  father- 
in-law  of  Moses  is  called  by  three  dif- 
ferent names — Renel,  Jethro,  and   Ra- 
guel.     It  is  not  probable  that  this  would 
be  done  by  Moses,  says  Dr.  Giles,  and  is 
therefore  taken  from  three  separate  ge- 
nealogies.    Not  so  great  variation  may 
be  found  in  the  three  Hebrew  names  of 
Joshua.   Dr.  Giles  also  remarks  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  *  unto  this  dbiy,'  in 
reference  to  circumstances  which  were 
known  after,  but  could  not  have  been 
known  in  the  time  of  Moses,    Dr.  Giles 
says  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Israel- 
ites did  as  it  is  said,   '  every  man  what- 
soever is  right  in  his  own  eyes,'  when 
the  measures  of  Moses  were  so  prompt 
and  severe  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 
Dr.  Giles  would  rather  refer  this  pas- 
sage to  the  state  of  the  Jews  after  the 
captivity,  when    Ezra   and   others   had 
proposed  to  restore  the  institutions  of 
the  Jews.     Dr.  Giles   proceeds   to  test 
the   book  of  Joshua  by  the  same   evi- 
dence, to  prove  that  it  was  not  his  book. 
The  twelve  stones  which  Joshua  is  said 
to  have  set  up,  are  also  reported  to  be 
'  there  unto  this  day.'    Proof  that  stones 
were  probably  there  standing  some  hun- 
dreds or  a  thousand  years  afterwards,  to 
which   the  story   was   attached    by  the 
writer,  and  not  by  Joshua.     Joshua,  too, 
is  always  spoken  of  in  the  third  person, 
and  as  often  spoken  of  by  another  than 
himself.     Other  localities,  natural   and 
artificial  phenomena,  are  appealed  to  as 
monuments  of  Joshua,  existing  for  a 
long  time. 

Names  are  given  to  towns  and  places 
which  are  to  be  found  many  years  after 
the  events  ascribed  to  Joshua.  Joshua 
is  made  to  refer  for  his  own  miracles  to 
Jasher,  who  is  also  mentioned  as  an  his- 
torian of  the  times  of  King  David. 
Jebusi  is  mentioned  as  Jerusalem,  which 
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latter  name  u.is  not  given  to  it  till  the 
time  of  Diivid.  More  modern  names 
are  similarly  given  to  two  other  places. 
Joshua,  as  Moses,  is  made  to  record  his 
own  death,  and  more,  what  was  done 
after  his  death.  The  book  of  jud{;es  is 
acknowledged  not  to  have  been  written 
till  the  reign  of  Saul  or  David,  that  is 
300,  400,  or  500  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  River  Jordan.  A  long  interreg- 
num for  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Joshua  to  survive.  But  Judges 
points  to  a  later  date  for  them  all,  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  which  is  mentioned 
c.  xviii.,  2fO.  Ruth  is  an  episode  of  the 
Judges;  but  it  says,  '  when  the  judges 
ruled,'  and  therefore  was  written  after 
Ruth,  and  after  the  book  of  Judges. 
There  is  a  genealogy  which  gives  four 
generations  to  about  400  years,  a  want 
of  probability  which  Dr.  Giles  supposes 
to  arise  from  the  writers  writing  long 
after  the  event,  and  who  put  down  the 
tradition  as  they  found  it,  right  or 
wrong.  The  book  of  Samuel,  says  Dr. 
Giles,  owes  its  origin  to  a  date  later  than 
that  of  Samuel.  Several  examples  oc- 
cur of  the  oft-repeated  '  unto  this  day,' 
showing  that  it  is  not  a  contemporary 
writer,  but  one  accounting  for  the  pre- 
sent by  the  past.  What  is  '  now,'  and 
what  was  '  beforetime,'  is  explained.  In 
the  first  book  of  Samuel,  we  are  told 
that  a  prophet  was  fww  called  Nabi,  who 
was  betoretime  called  Roech,  a  seer.  But 
Moses  is  called  Nabi,  therefore  admit- 
ting the  use  of  a  modern  word  in  a  re- 
puted ancient  work  500  years  before, 
said  to  be  by  an  author  living  at  that 
time.  Dr.  Giles  says  it  was  a  word  in- 
troduced after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  separation  of  Judah  and  Israel  is 
mentioned,  and  Samuel  gives  the  ac- 
count ot  his  own  death.  The  second 
book  of  Samuel  is  written  after  his 
death.  Again  allusions  are  made  to 
the  separate  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel.  Instances  of  inversion  of  order, 
extraordinary  repetitions,  occur,  says  Dr. 


Giles,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a 
compiler  copying  records,  making  inser- 
tions, and  joining  together. 

The  two  books  of  Kings  are  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  written  after  the 
return  of  the  Israelites  from  Babylon. 
Their  similarity  to  those  preceding 
them,  says  Dr.  Giles,  points  to  their 
common  date  and  origin.  It  speaks  of 
Israel  and  Judah  before  their  separation 
in  language  similar  to  that  which  is  em- 
ployed in  preceding  books.  At  the  same 
time  is  mentioned  'the  river,'  meaning 
the  Euphrates.  Some  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  nature  of  prophecy,  says  Dr. 
Giles,  by  the  facts  that  several  of  them 
are  made  in  this  book,  which  was  written 
after  the  events.  Josiah  is  mentioned 
by  name,  and  what  he  would  do,  in  the 
history  of  Solomon.  The  rebellion  of 
Israel  and  the  revolt  of  Edom,  are  also 
spoken  of,  the  latter  400  years  before  it 
took  place. 

Having  separately  examined  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Dr. 
Giles  proceeds  to  notice  the  errors,  dis- 
crepancies, anachronisms,  &c.,  gene- 
rally, showing  that  they  are  not  contem- 
porary records.  He  argues  that  the 
writer  of  the  commandments  in  Deu- 
teronomy could  not  be  the  same  as  the 
writer  in  Exodus,  nor  does  he  think  they 
could  have  seen  each  other's  copies. 
The  difference  is  more  in  phraseology 
than  in  fact,  till  the  fourth  command- 
ment, where  occurs,  says  Dr.  Giles,  the 
'  inconsistent  reasons  for  the  observance 
of  the  seventh  day,' 

Abraham  laughs  at  the  idea  of  Sarah 
bearing  a  child  at  90  years  of  age,  and 
she  is  taken  from  him  by  Abimilech, 
'  no  doubt,'  says  Dr.  Giles,  '  on  account 
of  her  beauty.'  Abraham  says  at  the 
same  time,  '  shall  a  child  be  born  unto 
him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old  ?'  and 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  when  he  is 
137  years  old,  marries  Keturah  and  has 
six  children. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Tract.) 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  ofTheol^gy. 


'TWENTY-FIVE  REASONS  FOR  BEING  AN  ATHEIST.' 


Sir, — Some  few  weeks  since  I  learnt  that  an  Unitarian  minister  of  Bi-istol 
would  deliver  a  discourse  on  Atheism  on  a  cert;iin  Sunday.  I  determined  to  go. 
Oq  the  Saturdpy  night  immediately  preceding  the  appointed  time  for  the  lecture, 
an  old  friend  called  on  me  to  explain  what  had  moved  the  rev.  gentleman  to  preach 
on  the  subject — to  wit,  a  copy  of  the  above-named  broadsheet  had  been  sent  him. 
My  friend  gave  me  a  copy,  which  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  it.  I  read  it, 
v/ith  what  feelings  may  be  imagined  from  my  examination  of  a  portion  of  it  which 
I  give  below.  I  mentally  prayed  the  rev.  gentleman  would  not  make  the  paper 
sent^him  the  ground-v;ork  of  his  discourse — fortunately  he  did  not,  but  took  his 
stand  upon  the  manifest  evidences  of  design  in  man  and  the  universe.  Dreading . 
the  consequences  of  an  extensive  circulation  of  the  '  Twenty-five  Reasons/  I  sent 
a  notice  to  the  Beasoner  (No.  246),  that  if  the  author  would  communicate  his  ad- 
dress, I  would  point  out  serious  errors  in  his  production,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  him,  as  well  as  one  from  a  young  friend  in  London,  who  has  purchased  some 
quires  lor  circulation,  asking  for  information  ;  whilst  in  Bristol,  I  am  told,  some 
half  gross  have  been  sold.  Fearing  the  plague  may  spread,  consequent  upon  an 
increased  demand,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  my  friend,  the  editor  of  the 
Reasoner,  my  original  intention  is  changed  of  writing  privately  to  the  author,  and 
consider  that  the  best  course  I  could  take  would  be  to  examine  the  '  Twenty-five 
Reasons'  publicly,*  that  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  spread  of  atheism,  and 
who  read  this  work,  may  be  warned  how  they  do  it.  *  Twenty-five  Reasons'  pro- 
fesses to  be  published  by  *  The  Society  of  Rational  Pioneers,'  and  the  author  says 
it  is  his  '  first  attempt;'  lam  glad  to  hear  it,  and  hope  he  will  pause  before  he 
tries  again.  I  have  no  doubt  he  meant  well  ;  but  I  cannot  accept  good  intentions 
as  a  valid  excuse  for  damaging  a  cause.  '  Save  us  from  our  friends,'  is  a  trite  but 
very  apposite  proverb  ;  in  the  spread  of  heterodox  principles,  better  to  stand  alone, 
than  to  have  a  multitude  of  injudicious  supporters. 

The  words  between  brackets,  in  italic,  in  the  text,  are  grammatical  corrections. 
The  author's  *  reasons  '  will  speak  for  themselves,  by  the  numbers  before  them  ; 
his  '  inferences'  are  preceded  by  the  word  in  italic. 

*  1.  Reason  convinces  me  that  I  exist;  the  proofs  are  so  strong,  that  no  man 
endowed  with  the  least  particle  of  reason  can  doubt  the  fact  of  his  own  existence.' 
Descartes  said,  *  I  think  ;  therefore,  I  am.'  He  did  not  say,  because  his  own  ca- 
pability of  thinking  was  proof  to  him  that  he  was,  that,  therefore,  every  one  else 
who  thought,  rmist  hold  the  same  opinion  as  himself  as  to  that  faculty  proving 
their  existence.  Inference. — '  From  which  I  infer  that  some  superior  power  has 
brought  me  into  existence.'  This  is  no  legitimate  inference  from  the  premises 
laid  down.  *  I  am,'  says  the  author,  '  therefore  something  made  me.'  Why  so  ? 
could  not  you  have  made  yourself  ?  '  No.'  Then  why  not  have  said  so  in  the 
*  reason  ?'  as  thus — I  think  :  therefore,  I  am  ;  and  I  am  without  any  consent  or  will 
of  my  own.     From  this  I  infer,  that  I  owe  my  existence  as  a  thinking  being  to 

*  When  Mr.  Holyoake  was  shown  these  '  Reasons'  in  Leeds,  he  remarked  their  want 
of  relevance,  but  considering  them  got  up  transiently  in  reply  to  a  casual  opponent  in 
the  streets,  he  passed  them  by,  but  smce  he  has  learned  that  they  are  being  circulated 
in  our  name,  he  has  requested  me  to  send  him  my  remarks  for  publication. 
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some  principle  or  power  in  nature,  though  what  that  principle  or  power  may  be  I 
know  not.  But  I  (the  critic)  have  a  more  serious  objection  :  the  words  *  some  ^- 
J  perior  power,'  &c.,  are  the  express  language  of  theism,  not  of  atheism.  The  man 
who  believes  that  the  material  universe  is  all  in  all,  necessarily  ignores  the  possible 
existence  of  any  superior  power  ;  such  a  lax  use  of  words  is  more  damaging  to  a 
cause  than  the  non-sequential  character  of  the  inference. 

*  2.  Reason  convinces  me  that  man  is  but  an  insignificant  or  inconceivable  small 
portion  of  nature  when  considered  with  the  aggregate  whole.'  Inference, — *  From 
this  I  infer  that  it  is  physically  [mentally']  impossible  for  the  most  intelligent  man 
the  world  ever  produced,  to  comprehend  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  nature/ 

*  3.  Reason  convinces  me  that  every  thing  that  I  can  see,  hear,  smell,  touch, 
taste,  or,  in  short,  comprehend,  is  nature'  [natural].  Inference. — *  From  this  I 
infer,  that  [every  thing  I  know  of  is  perfectly  natural ;  there  is  nothing  unlike 
nature  :  there  are  things  horrible,  brutal,  and  debasing,  but]  there  is  nothing 
supernatural  or  unnatural.' — The  part  which  I  have  placed  between  brackets  has 
no  business  in  the  inference. 

'  4.  Reason  convinces  me  that  every  thing  I  can  comprehend  is  material  or 
something.' — Thought  is  not  material  or  something,  yet  we  can  comprehend  it,  we 
know  how  to  produce  it ;  the  shapes  of  things  are  not  entities,  though  they  enable 
ns  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  entities;  though  we  cannot  comprehend  shape 
without  substance,  neither  can  we  comprehend  substance  without  shape.  Reason 
convinces  me  that  everything  I  can  comprehend  is  either  matter  or  a  mode  of 
matter.  Inference. — *  From  which  I  infer,  that  what  is  spiritual  or  immaterial  is 
nothing.'  For  this  I  wjould  substitute :— From  which  I  infer,  that  non-materiali- 
ties are  fictions,  wholly  incomprehensible  by  the  human  mind. 

*5.  Reason  convinces  me  that  I  cannot  conceive  a  time  when  nothing  was. 
6.  Reason  convinces  me  that  not  the  smallest  atom  can  be  annihilated,  man  can 
only  change  its  form.  7.  Reason  convinces  me  that  something  cannot  be  made 
out  of  nothing.  8.  Reason  convinces  me  that  nature,  or  matter,  is  self-existent. 
9.  Reason  convinces  me  that  all  nature  consists  in  matter  and  motion,  a  perpetual 
chain  of  causes  and  effects.  From  which  I  infer,  that  nature,  or  matter,  has 
existed  from  all  eternity  past,  and  consequently  cannot  have  had  a  beginning. 
From  which  I  infer,  that  which  cannot  be  destroyed  cannot  have  had  a  beginning. 
From  which  I  infer,  that  no  such  thing  as  creation  could  ever  take  place.  From 
which  I  infer,  that  self-existence  being  the  highest  state  of  existence  man  can  pos- 
sibly conceive,  nature  does  not  require  the  assistance  or  control  of  any  other 
power.  From  which  I  infer,  that  matter  and  motion  has  [Aave]  existed  from  all 
eternity  past,  are  co-existent,  one  could  not  exist  without  the  other,  and  also  that 
everything  is  produced  by  natural  causes  and  effects.' — These  five  reasons  and  in- 
ferences might  be  condensed  into  this  : — I  cannot  conceive  a  time  when  nothing 
was;  matter  is  the  only  something  that  I  know  of,  and  experience  teaches  me  that 
not  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  can  be  annihilated  ;  also,  that  something,  as 
matter,  could  not  have  been  created,  or  made,  out  of  nothing.  From  which  I  infer 
that  matter  and  its  modes  are  self-existent,  never  having  had  a  beginning  nor  can 
have  an  end. 

Reasons  10,  11,  and  12,  and  the  inferences,  besides  many  great  faults,  have  but 
a  very  remote  connection  with  atheism. 

The  13th  reason  and  inference  contain  so  many  grammatical  errors  and  faults  of 
construction  that  I  shall  not  attempt  an  exposition  of  them,  the  more  especially  as 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  reasons  are  open  to  like  objection,  or  abound  in  errors 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  what  1  have  examined. 

W.  Chilton. 
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REV.  W.  JAMES,  UNITARIAN  MINISTER  OF  BRISTOL. 

[When  the  Rev.  Mr.  James,  of  Bristol,  lately  lectured  upon  atheism,  a  correspondent 
of  ours  sent  him  a  letter  upon  the  subject.  It  was  forwarded  to  us  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation ;  anckas  it  has  intrinsic  merit  and  some  public  interest,  we  requested  permis- 
sion  to  publish  it. — Ed.] 

Rev.  and  Respected  Sie, — As  one  who  has  for  many  years  held  that  atheism 
is  more  reasonable  or  more  rational  than  theism — inasmuch  as,  in  my  opinion,  it 
contains  more  of  probable  truth — I  considered  k  my  duty  to  attend  at  Lewin's 
Mead  Chapel,  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  January,  to  hear  your  lecture  on  atheism. 

As  a  Unitarian  divine,  I  looked  for  more  justice  at  your  hands  for  myself  and 
those  who  hold  similar  opinions,  than  my  experience  has  led  me  to  expect  from 
Trinitarians.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  was  not  disappointed. 
You  were  neither  savage  nor  grossly  illiberal :  if  you  did  not  convince  me  by  your 
reasoning,  you  did  not  shock  or  pain  me  by  your  language.  Still,  it  struck  me  as 
being  somewhat  inconsistent,  that  you  should  say  at  the  commencement  of  your 
discourse  that  you  would  not  resort  to  anything  but  reason  with  the  atheist,  though 
atheists  were  men  so  mentally  and  morally  diseased  as  not  to  be  moved  by  argu- 
ment ;  and  then  to  say,  further  on,  that  a  man  who  could  deny  the  manifest 
evidence  of  design  in  the  universe  had  no  right  to  be  heard  as  a  rational  being, 
and  that  no  censure  could  be  too  strong  in  denunciation  of  atheism. 

Asa  Unitarian  divine,  I  expected  a  more  original  treatment  of  the  subject; 
in  this  respect  I  was  disappointed.  You  confined  yourself  to  what  you  will 
excuse  my  terming  the  hackneyed  and  now  effete  mode  of  referring  to  the  assumed 
manifest  evidence  of  design  in  all  natural  phenomena,  as  proving  the  existence  of  a 
great  designer ;  at  the  same  time  that  you  spoke  of  our  having  faith  in  such 
existence,  and  of  hope  in  a  futurity.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  say,  that  where  we  have 
faith  we  have  no  proof — where  we  have  hope  we  lack  certainty.  I  say  this 
advisedly.  If  you  are  right  and  I  am  wrong,  I  know  full  well,  have  considered 
for  years,  the  deep  responsibility  I  incur  in  the  opinions  I  hold. 

Sir,  as  you  did  not  attempt  to  refute,  or  rather  evade,  the  reasonings  of  the 
atheist  by  simply  asserting  the  all-sufficiency  of  revelation  and  faith,  but  took  the 
higher  ground  of  appealing  to  reason  and  inference,  you  will  pardon  me  for 
reminding  you  that  you  were  not  justified  in  stopping  where  you  did.  You  led 
your  congregation  from  a  consideration  of  the  marks  of  design  in  plants,  animals, 
&c.,  to  the  conception  of  a  great  designer — for,  as  you  said,  there  could  not  be 
design  without  a  designer.  This  proposition  the  atheist  declares  to  be  self-evident. 
But  the  atheist  says,  also,  that  if  the  organisms  on  this  earth  evince  evidence  of 
design,  they  must  have  been  designed  by  another  organism  ;  and  that,  if  organisa- 
tion be  proof  of  design,  then  the  great  and  powerful  organism  that  designed 
earthly  organisms  must,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  which  can  never  be  subverted, 
have  been  designed  by  one  more  powerful  still,  and  that  one  by  another,  and  so  on 
without  end.  The  design  argument,  in  fact,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too 
much.  You  cannot,  sir,  arbitrarily  elect  to  take  your  stand  where  you  did  on 
Sunday  without  dogmatism,  and  an  utter  subversion  of  that  reason  which  you 
called  to  your  assistance. 

One  portion  of  your  remarks  occasioned  me  much  surprise,  I  mean  those  in 
which  you  deplored  and  deprecated  the  propagandism  of  atheism.  You  said  you 
thought  it  sufficiently  dreadful  for  a  man  to  be  an  atheist  without  his  wishing  to 
make  others  like  him.  I  presume,  sir,  you  believe  the  atheist  thinks  he  has  the 
truth.     Now,  sir,  taking  this  for  granted,  surely  the  atheist  is  as  much  justified  in 
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spreading  what  he  conceives  to  be  tiue  as  you  are  in  doing  the  same  thing.  It 
cannot  be  an  argument  against  atheism  that  there  are  few  who  embrace  it,  for  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Unitarianism.  Further  than  this,  a  great  portion  of  the 
Trinitarians  believe  your  views  to  the  full  as  dangerous  as  mine  ;  and  in  this 
belief  I  was  educatad.  If  you  reject  the  Son,  as  being  one  with  the  godhead,  why 
may  not  I  reject  the  godhead  altogether,  if  I  can  see  no  reason  for  accepting  it  ? 
And,  of  course,  I  cannot,  or  else  I  should. 

At  the  commencement  of  your  discourse  you  defined  atheism  to  be  a  disbelief 
in  the  existence  of  God  the  Father;  yet  you  shortly  afterwards  said  it  was  a  bold 
thing  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  God.  Now,  sir,  the  atheist  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  being — he  disbelieves  it.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  the  majority 
of  your  hearers  were  more  impressed  with  the  latter  remark  of  yours,  as  applying 
to  atheists,  than  with  the  former,  because  it  accords  with  the  popular  belief;  and 
I  am  therefore  sorry  you  should  have  made  such  a  slip. 

You  said,  sir,  that  man  was  essentially  a  religious  being — that  the  idea  of  a  God 
universally  exists.  Such  idea  does,  undoubtedly,  very  generally  exist;  but  there 
have  been  found,  as  I  have  read,  whole  tribes  or  nations  entirely  ignorant  of  any 
such  existence.  You  said  further  that  there  was  an  equivalent  for  the  word  God 
wherever  man  exists;  yet  the  deputation  to  the  Bristol  Auxiliary  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  recently  said  of  the  Chinese,  that  it  was  a  '  melancholy  fact  that  in  a 
language  spoken  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  there  was 
no  word  found  to  answer  fot  the  name  of  God.'  Sir,  the  atheist  attaches  no  im- 
portance to  these  things,  as  in  any  way  helping  to  prove  his  position  ;  but  values 
them  simply  as  disproving  theistic  assertions  and  assumptions. 

You  spoke  of  immortality  as  a  condition  to  be  hoped  for;  I  hope  for  it,  but  I 
do  not  believe  in  it.  You,  sir,  have  no  more  certainty  of  living  hereafter  than  I 
have  of  the  contrary.  You  believe  we  shall — I  believe  we  shall  not;  neither  of 
us  know  anything  on  the  matter. 

Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  farther  remarks,  though  T  might  have 
taken  up  many  other  points  in  your  discourse.  As  I  am  but  a  working  man,  with 
very  little  leisure  time,  and  plenty  to  occupy  it,  I  have  no  desire  to  draw  you  into 
a  discussion,  and  therefore  do  not  append  my  name,  which  could  be  of  no  use. 
Still,  if  you  should  particularly  desire  to  communicate  with  me,  a  letter  addressed, 
&c.,  shall  receive  my  respectful  attention.  L^^-  James  has  not  communicated 
with  the  writer.] 


THE    NEW    REFORM    IN    GERMANY. 


II. 
Sir, —  When  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  arose,  Luther  did  not 
intend  in  the  beginning  to  go  farther  than  to  attack  the  abuses  of  indulgence. 
Not  till  the  third  year  afterwards  did  he  resolve  to  renounce  the  whole  pope- 
dom. The  present  religious  movement  of  my  native  country,  taking  the  same 
way  of  development,  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  judge  or  condemn  it  for  the 
first  phasis  of  its  appearance.  And  I  am  compelled  to  say  that,  the  more  as  I 
am  afraid  that  the  most  part  of  your  countrymen  know  that  movement  only 
from  its  first  documents  and  publications,  or  from  that  Cersky,  who,  five  years 
ago,  had  been  invited  by  one  of  your  holy  sects  to  preach  in  this  metropolis, 
though  he  being  ranked  amongst  the  representatives  of  our  new  reform  only 
by   mistake.      That  holy  sect   which    called   CersJcy  to  this   country,  presumed 
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that  we  are  intending  nothing  more  than  to  renounce  errors  of  Catholicism,  and 
to  go  back  to  the  bygone  days  of  the  Symholum  ApostoUcum. 

But  let  me  state  that  even  in  my  country  there  have  been  many,  especially 
Protestants,  who  in  the  beginning  were  presuming  the  same.  They  joined  the 
triumphal  procession  of  the  first  leaders  of  the  reform,  and  furthered  it  by  all 
means — thinking  to  further  their  own  views.  So  they  did  till  the  idea  of  the 
reform  began  to  present  itself  more  clear,  distinct,  and  positive,  and  till  they 
convinced  themselves  that  their  enthusiasm  had  been  an  illusion.  From  that 
moment,  when  they  saw  that  the  very  aim  of  the  movement  was  quite  another  and 
grander  than  they  fancied,  they  gave  it  up,  and  either  became  neutral  or  our 
opponents. 

Even  the  diflferent  governments  shared  in  the  beginning  that  illusion.  But, 
disabused,  they  took  measures  afterwards  against  the  adherents  of  the  movement. 
Not  only  did  they  forbid  tkeir  meetings  to  be  public,  but  they  attemped  to  alter 
their  name  and  to  deprive  them  oi  the  equal  civil  and  political  rights  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  revolution  of  1848  annulled  that  measure;  but  now,  alas! 
they  are  restored,  and  that  with  such  an  odiousness,  that  one  would  think  the 
days  of  the  Inquisition  are  to  be  re-established  !  How  much  happier  are  you, 
brothers  of  England  !  But  whatever  kind  of  persecution  may  be  directed  even  in 
future  time  against  us,  we  trust  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  truth  of  our  idea 
will  gain  the  victory  !  And  now  let  me  remark,  that  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  real  nature  of  our  reform,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  branches, 
one  arising  from  the  Catholicism  and  the  other  from  the  Protestantism,  must  be 
taken  together ^  as  representing  the  two  halves  of  the  one  and  whole  movement.  As 
for  the  time  when  they  ai'ose,  there  is  only  a  difference  of  one  year,  or  if  we  will  of 
two— the  former  joining  his  adherents  to  a  free,  independent  congregation  in  the 
year  1844,  the  latter  in  the  year  1846.  In  the  beginning  they  had  some  misunder- 
standings each  with  the  other,  but  in  the  last  year,  in  the  month  of  May,  1850,  the 
confederacy  was  concluded  which  unites  both  as  the  '  Union  of  the  free  congre- 
gations.' Caul  Scholl, 

Speaker  of  the  'freien  Gemeinden'  in  Germany. 

London,  February  6th,  1851. 
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The  proverb,  that  '  Cheating  never  prospers,'  would  seem,  from  the  following 
extract,  to  be  no  more  part  of  the  faith  of  modern  Christians  than  of  the  ancient 
ones  (as  we  learn  by  Mosheim.)  At  the  Lodge-street  (Bristol)  Sabbath  School 
meeting,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beighton  *  urged  the  importance  of 
improving  their  Sunday  schools  so  as  to  make  them  keep  pace  in  organisation  and 
efficiency  with  the  secular  schools  around  them.  He  thought,  too,  that  their 
Sabbath-school  teachers  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  power  of  imagination,  which 
was  always  strong  in  children,  and  he  advised  the  distribution  among  them  of  such 
works  as  the  "  Illustrated  Life  of  Christ,"  with  all  the  interesting  scenes  connected 
with  it,  so  as  to  cheat  them  by  their  imagination  into  thinking  upon  subjects 
which  they  would  otherwise  disregard.  Let  them  do  this  and  they  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  all  the  machinations  of  Rome.'  Take  the  reason  of  the  young 
entrusted  to  our  care  captive  by  a  cheat  if  you  can,  says  this  holy  and  moral  man, 
so  that  you  keep  them  in  our  church,  and  do  not  let  the  pope  cheat  them  into 
joining  his.  '  See  fire  fight  fire,'  said  the  old  man  on  the  prairie  j  '  See  cheat  fight 
cheat,'  says  our  reverend  friend — and  lie,  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Pobjoy  will  oblige  us  by  the  remittance  of  the  articles  mentioned. 
The  Central  Committee  of  Social  Propaganda  for  diflfusing  Social  Tracts  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  have  issued  a  Second  Address,  in  which  they  say  they 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  various  tracts  and  publications  they  contemp- 
late issuing  during  the  Exhibition,  Socialism  will  be  developed  in  a  sincere 
and  charitable  spirit.  It  will  be  their  object  to  show  to  the  world  that  Socialism 
is  a  science  rather  than  a  creed^  and  therefore  to  attach  to  it  any  sectarian  appella- 
tion is  as  absurd  and  ill-advised  as  to  speak  of  Christian  Mathematics,  Mahometan 
Chemistry,  or  Infidel  Anatomy. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  being  delivered  in  Leeds,  by  Mr.  R.  Shaw,  late  Mormon 
preacher.  He  challenges  to  public  discussion  Mrs.  Martin,  Mr.  Holyoake,  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  or  any  other '  pretended '  atheist  in  England.  As  he  considers  their  atheism 
only  pretendedy  we  suppose  Mr.  Shaw  wishes  a  pretended  opponent. 

The  Examiner,  of  March  1,  says  that  in  the  Navigator's  Islands  the  sole  dress  of 
the  natives  is  a  titi,  or  circlet  of  leaves  about  the  middle.  But  the  missionaries, 
aealous  on  behalf  of  the  text  which  forbids  woman  to  worship  with  her  head  un- 
covered, introduced  bonnets,  at  a  time  when  bonnets  were  of  the  coal-scuttle  con- 
figuration. A  recent  tra^^eller  records  with  especial  astonishment  one  pious  old 
woman  whose  dress  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  portentous  bonnet  in  addition  to 
the  titi.  , 

Sou  they  once  wrote,*  I  incline  to  think  there  will  come  a  time  when  public  opinion 
will  no  more  tolerate  the  extreme  of  poverty  in  a  large  class  of  the  community 
than  it  now  tolerates  slavery  in  Europe.  Meantime  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
more  we  can  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  the  greater  number  of 
customers  we  procure  for  the  home  market ;  and  that,  if  we  can  make  people  pay 
taxes  instead  of  poor-rates,  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  State  is 
increased. 

The  volume  is  now  ready  to  which  many  readers  subscribed,  entitled 
THE    HISTORY  OF  THE    LAST  TRIAL  BY   JURY   FOR  ATHEISM. 

BY    QEOEGE    JACOB    HOLYOAKE. 


and  Published 


London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  t'ul 
by  J  .  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  March  19th,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 

They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard;  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind :  refused  Co«operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  la  their 
Opportunity. — Eoitob. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS  OF  THE  'LEADER.* 


[This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Leader,  and  appeared  in  last  Satur- 
day's impression.  It  is  quoted  here  because  it  will  be  explanatory  to  our  readers 
of  matters  which  have  been  enigmas  to  some  of  them.] 

Sir, — In  Leader  No.  50,  your  correspondent  *  W.  D.  S.'  supposes  *H.  B.,*  your 
correspondent  who  writes  in  No.  49,  to  be  *  no  exaggerated  type  of  a  large  class 
who,  having  emancipated  themselves,  as  they  fancy,  from  the  tyranny  of  dogmatism, 
can  make  no  better  use  of  their  newly-acquired  liberty  than  that  of  becoming  dog- 
matisers  themselves.'  As  *  H,  B.'  has  written  to  you  upon  the  *  Spread  of  Atheism,' 
he  will  be  regarded  as  an  Atheist  (although  in  his  second  letter  in  No.  51  he  writes 
as  a  theoretical  Pantheist,  though  no  Pantheist  would,  in  other  respects,  write  in 
the  same  way).  I  am  concerned  to  show  that  every  atheist  will  not  write  as  *  H.B.' 
has  done.  So  long  as  all  the  theological  passages  occurring  in  your  Leader  were 
written  in  opposition  to  atheism,  1  saw  no  reason  to  trouble  you  with  any  remarks ; 
but  when  atheism  is  ostensibly  defended,  we  are  involved  in  the  defence  put  in, 
when  it  is  pointed  out  to  your  readers  as  '  typical  of  a  large  class  ' — if  not  of  all  of 
us.  My  own  silence  has  been  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  what  has  appeared 
against  us  seemed  to  me  founded  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  atheism,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  do  harm  to  the  instructed  in  such  matters.  Besides,  we  do 
not  solicit  controversy  with  the  Leader  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  declined 
it  with  the  Christian  Socialist.  With  you,  religion  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sublime  inducement  to  work  for  humanity  ;  and  I  will  do  you  the  justice  of  saying 
that  your  practice  is  consistent  with  that  conception,  for  never  was  religion  so 
daring  and  so  generous  as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  the  Leader.  If  it  does  not 
win  the  conviction  of  the  atheist,  it  certainly  commands  his  respect.  It  is  there- 
fore that  we  will  not  combat  with  you,  except  special  need  of  self-defence  should 
compel  us.  When  we  want  to  do  battle  for  our  opinions,  we  will  rather  turn  to 
those  lower  types  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  so  widely  abound — to  those  tenets 
which  are  unchangeable  protests  against  freedom  of  conscience — to  those  practices 
which  are  a  systematic  warfare  against  human  progress. 

W.  D.  S.,  in  No.  50,  rebukes  H.  B.  for  his  '  dogmatism.'  Had  I  written  I 
should  have  rebuked  him  for  his  accusations.  H.  B.  commences  by  saying  that 
*  the  greatest  vice  of  the  age  is  pandering  to  low  and  debasing  superstition.'  It  is 
'  unaccountable '  to  H.  B.  that '  the  Xeat^er  should  attempt  to  palliate  error  and 
defend  an  untenable  position.'  He  praises  the  *  mental  courage  of  those  who  avow 
a  great  principle  regardless  of  prejudice,'  and  then  remarks  that  you  ^ pause  at  the 
denial  of  immortality  and  the  open  avowal  of  Atheism.'  The  whole  purport  of 
this  is  that  you  hold  (what  he  supposes  to  be)  Miss  Martineau's  principles  (to 
whom  he  alludes,)  but  lack  her  courage  to  say  so — an  accusation  of  insincerity  so 
unwarrantable  and  uncourteous  that  I  trust  no  atheist  would  make  it.    He  must 
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be  little  competent  to  criticise  opinion  who  can  have  read  the  Leader  without 
perceiving  that  its  chief  writers  are  religious  men^  abounding  in  expressions  which 
atheists  could  never  employ. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Leader  neither  *  palliates  '  truth  nor  error,  but  simply 
states  its  own  convictions.  That  which  you  *  defend  as  tenable  '  is  that  which  is 
tenable  to  you.  Your  journal  does  not  avow  atheism  because  its  chief  writers 
have  not  any  atheism  to  avow.  At  the  same  time,  after  the  example  the  Leader 
has  given  of  a  chivalrous  utterance  of  proscribed  opinion,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that  it  would  avow  atheism  t^  atheism  were  one  of  its  convictions. 

The  review  of  Miss  Martineau's  work  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  Leadcr'^B  anti- 
atheistical  tendencies.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  believer  in  atheism  could  have 
written  it.  As  a  vindication  of  Harriet  Martineau's  right  to  utter  her  convictions, 
that  review  was  worthy  of  the  Leader,  but  as  a  refutation  of  her  opinions  it  was 
(to  us)  the  least  cogent;  the  least  satisfactory  article  that  has  appeared  in  the 
Leader's  columns.  But  allow  me  to  remark  that  there  is  some  misunderstanding 
with  the  press  generally  as  to  Miss  Martineau's  views  as  developed  in  her  *  Letters.' 
Reconsideration  will  show  that  she  is  not  an  atheist. 

Not  wishing  to  write  to  you  again  on  this  subject,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing,  that  if  H.  B.  is  anxious  to  serve  atheism,  he  will  not  regard  as  of  con- 
sequence any  passing  numerical  depreciation  of  atheists.  To  appear  to  obtrude 
our  increasing  numbers  (which  others  will  find  out  in  due  time)  ourselves,  may 
intensify  bigotry  by  alarming  the  timid,  or  it  may  sound  as  a  vaunt  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  examine  the  vague  assertion  that  there  are  *  thousands  '  of  us  among  the 
working  classes,  and  thousands  more  in  the  transition  state.  The  subscribers  to 
the  Reasoner  very  little  exceed  three  thousand  persons,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  these  are  all  atheists.  Some  of  these  are  clergymen,  and  other  religious  per- 
sons, merely  curious  to  learn  what  we  are  about.  Beyond  these  facts  we  have  no 
statistics.  What  1  am  anxious  to  guard  against  is  the  impression  that  we  acknow- 
ledge as  of  our  party  that  numerous  class  of  persons  in  this  country  who  are 
simply  ignorant  of,  or  indiflferent  to,  religion;  who  will  cavil  at  a  prophesy,  or 
sneer  at  a  humble  believer;  but  who  are  susceptible  of  no  generous  inspiration  of 
moral  truth,  nor  make  any  sacrifices  to  enlighten  those  whom  they  affect  to  regard 
as  superstitious.  This  class' of  men  are  the  unsatisfactory  offspring  of  personal 
antagonism — not  created  by  our  teaching,  but  generated  by  the  inconsistencies  of 
Christian  professors;  afci  they  may  be  known  by  their  objections  being  levelled 
against  the  abuses  of  Christianity.  If  poor,  they  are  consistent  in  nothing  but 
captiousness  ;  if  respectable,  they  go  to  church,  not  merely  to  hear  special  sermons 
or  remarkable  preachers,  which  is  useful,  but  a"  a  custom  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  their  neighbours  or  their  business  connections — not  having  the  courage 
to  brave  the  priest  whom  they  despise.  These  we  do  not  count,  nor  even  another 
class  who  are  simply  neutral  and  negative.  We  only  include  those  whose  atheism 
is  active  and  fruitful — those  who  are  atheists,  not  from  reaction,  but  from  exami- 
nation and  couv'ction,  and  whose  rejection  of  Christian  tenets  is  translatable  into 
a  clearer  moral  life,  and  into  systematic  and  patient  endeavours  for  the  information 
of  others.  What  numbers  there  are  of  this  class  it  will  be  easy  enough  and  tim* 
enough  to  calculate  when  we  have  influence  enough  to  remove  from  the  statute  book 
that  law  of  oath-taking,  which  one  who  signs  himself  *  No  Disciple  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  '  so  opportunely  shows  in  your  last  number,  is  a  statute  of  outlawry  to  us,* 

*  The  communication  here  referred  to  is  worth  citation,  and  is  as  follows:  — 

Sir, — In  treating  of  the  recent  work  of  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr.  Atkinson  you  have 
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In  the  classification  of  atheists  which  I  have  sketched,  possibly  your  correspon- 
dent H.  B.  may  agree.  Possibly  he  intended  to  include  only  those  whom  I  here 
include;  but  on  this  point  his  letter  was  silent,  and  where  silence  may  countenance 
a  prevalent  misconstruction  it  is  virtually  a  misrepresentation — I  therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  supplying  the  omission. 

The  position  of  the  Leader  with  respect  to  religion  admits  of  clear  indicaticin. 
Several  appeals  have  been  made  in  it  in  favour  of  a  new  religious  reformation. 
Those  who  read  those  articles  could  hardly  help  feeling  that  they  were  as  earnest 
as  they  were  eloquent.  The  writers  asked  for  a  religious  faith  and  a  religious  bond 
of  union.  All  they  demand  is  to  be  found  in  Francis  William  Newman's  work 
upon  the  '  Soul ' — so  far  as  my  reading  extends  the  noblest  contribution  to  religious 
literature  made  in  this  country.  All  beyond  that  is  atheism.  That  book  is  tho 
highest  landmark  yet  furnished — an  inimitable  delineation  of  Freedom,  Progress, 
and  Religion,  and  of  unity  for  all  who  stand  on  Mr.  Newman's  ground,  and  none  ot 
the  Leader  writers  I  have  referred  to  go  beyond  that.  And,  let  me  add,  if  the 
Church  of  the  Future  cannot  be  founded  there,  a  Church  of  the  Future  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

Having  thus  explained  in  what  manner  (in  our  estimation)  you  stand  upon  the 
religious  side,  I  have  conscientiously  testified  to  the  integrity  of  your  advocacy, 
which  will  not  be  impugned  by  any  who  advisedly  call  themselves  atheists. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Geoege  Jacob  Holyoake. 

PAMPHLETS     OF     OPPONENTS. 


II. 

'  Holyoake  Refuted  ;  being  a  review  of  his  pretended  Refutation  of  Paley,'  by 
the  author  of  the  *  Logic  of  Life,'  is  another  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Harrison  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  Holyoake  has  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  author  of  the  '  Logic  of  Life  ;' 
there  is  no  pleasing  him — he  blows  hot  and  cold.  In  the  before-mentioned  tract 
he  says  that  Mr.  Holyoake  is  'serious,  earnest,  and  sad,'  and  complains  oi  the 
'gloom'  which  overspreads  his  writings;  in  the  little  work  now  under  considera- 
tion he  condemns  him  for  *  a  levity  that  ill  accords  with  the  grand  and  awful 

omitted  to  advert  to  a  circumstance  of  no  small  social  importance.  By  the  law  of 
England  no  person  (except  Quakers,  and  the  members  of  one  or  two  other  sects  named 
in  a  statute  of  exceptions)  can  be  admitted  to  bear  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity, 
except  on  taking  an  oath  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment.  By  publishing  their  disbelief  in  a  God  and  in  a  future 
state,  these  two  individuals  have  incapacitated  themselves  from  giving  evidence.  A  set 
of  burglars  may,  therefore,  with  perfect  safety,  rob  Miss  Martineau'*  cottaga  before  her 
eyes,  and  she  may  know  them  all  by  name  and  surname,  and  be  able  to  identify  them  ; 
but  her  testimony  cannot  convict  them.  Unless  other  evidence  could  be  procured,  they 
would  be  perfectly  safe.  Or  a  highway  robbery  may  be  committed  in  broad  daylight 
on  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  in  presence  of  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  and, 
if  there  were  no  other  evidence,  the  robber  could  not  be  convicted.  In  repeated  sessions 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament  to  repeal  this  barbarous  and  dangerous  law, 
and  to  accept  of  an  affirmation  from  every  person  who  declined,  on  grounds  of  conscience, 
to  take  an  oath ;  the  reason  for  declining  to  be  declared  and  registered  in  a  County- 
court  six  months  before  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  could  be  claimed  ;  but  the  bill  has 
constantly  been  defeated  by  the  spirit  of  bigotry  which  pervades  certain  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament — I  aip,  &c., 

^■'  ■  No  Disciple  or  Miss  Martineau. 
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character  of  the  subject.'  These  objections  appear  rather  inconsistent.  The 
author  does  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  such  as  the 
argument  of  '  Paley  Refuted/  and  repeats  more  than  once  with  apparent  triumph 
that  Mr,  Holjoake  admits  design  requires  an  intelligent  designer.  Certainly  he 
admits  it,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the  hypothesis  of  design,  when 
presumptuously  applied  to  the  material  universe,  leads  to  a  complication  of  unde- 
niable absurdities. 

*  All  things,'  says  Mr.  Harrison,  *  in  which  design  is  manifest  must  be  efects  ; 
and  if  effects,  they  must  have  had  a  cause ;  and  if  a  cause,  they  must  have  had  a 
first  cause.  Mr.  H.  has  demonstrated  that  an  organised  being  cannot  he  a  firtt 
cause,  and  by  that  act  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  first  cause  cannot  he  an  or- 
ganised being.^  Very  true ;  but  Mr.  Holyoake  has  proved  that  a  designer  must  be 
an  organised  being,  and  requires  a  designer  for  himself,  and  so  on  for  ever.  And, 
with  regard  to  every  effect  requiring  a  cause,  and  an  ultimate  first  cause,  we  deny 
it  entirely ;  no  effect,  motion,  or  change  can  be  produced  by  a  caase,  but  by  causes 
— and  all  effects  are  reciprocal.  This  argument  will  be  found  at  greater  length  in 
a  previous  number  of  the  Reasoner,  and  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Holyoake  in  some 
of  his  provincial  lectures. 

The  reply  to  Mr.  Harrison's  tract  by  a  *  Newcastle  Atheist '  is  very  clear  and 
concise — every  assertion  in  the  former  being  embodied  and  answered  in  the  rejoin- 
der to  Mr.  Harrison  in  the  tract  entitled  'Atheism  Defended.'  Mr.  Holyoake 
was  defended  in  his  absence  by  an  unknown  writer,  who,  under  the  name  of  a 
'  Newcastle  Atheist,'  published  an  effective  refutation  of  Mr.  Harrison's  second 
pamphlet. 

Mr.  Holyoake,  however,  has  not  been  quite  denuded  in  this  controversy.  His 
opponent,  Mr.  Harrison,  gracefully  concedes  him  the  possession  of  a  soul,  in  this 
passage : — '  And  Holyoake  himself  has  a  soul,  or  else  he  is  not  all  there — there  is 
something  wanting.  In  that  case,  when  he  appears  we  would  behold  what  Lord 
Brougham  would  call  a  psychological  curiosity,  a  man  without  a  soul.  But  that 
he  does  possess  this  highest  and  noblest  part  of  his  being,  I  think  the  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  which  he  has  inflicted  on  the  theologic  faculty  must  be  held  as 
ample  evidence.' 

We  must  acknowledge  the  good  nature  of  this  remark,  though  not  able  to  assent 
to  its  metaphysical  accuracy.  £.  B. 

RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  EFFECTED  BY  SCIENCE. 


A  BEVEREND  Christian  minister  thus  writes  :   The  appearance  of  almost  every 

work  of  science  has  involved  some  modification  of  the  popular  idea The  notion 

that  the  whole  family  of  man  was  collected  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Ararat,  about  2000  years  only  before  the  Christian  era,  is  irreconcileable  with  any 
rational  account  of  the  endless  varieties  of  the  American  races,  of  those  of  Aus- 
tralia, Polynesia,  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  *  However  high,'  says  Niebuhr,  *  wi» 
may  rise  to  the  epoch  of  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  still  the  annals  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  would  fill  up  but  a  small  part  of  the  inscrutable  period 
during  which  nations  must  have  been  in  no  less  active  collision  than  in  after  times.' 
In  short  it  is  absolutely  come  to  this,  that  we  must  altogether  abandon  science, 
or  modify  our  ideas  of  the  inspiration  (or  I  must  at  least  say  the  interpretation)  of 
the  Mosaic  records. — Ood  in  Science :  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Cumniing.    By  W.  D. 
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Mazzini,  the  Roman  Triumvir.— >The  Conspirator  Mazzini,  as  he  was  (Called,  was 
for  thirteen  years  the  marked  man  of  European  despotism.  Had  he  dared  to  set  his 
foot  in  his  native  Genoa,  or  in  anj  other  spot  of  the  land  which  had  exiled  him,  death 
by  the  halter  or  by  the  bullet  would  have  been  his  inevitable  fate.  In  Austria,  in  Russia, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  eastern  Europe,  his  capture  would  have  been  paid  for  by  purses 
of  gold.  France,  Switzerland,  and  England  were  the  only  countries  that  could  receive 
the  fugitive.  Now  here,  now  there — watched,  proscribed,  feared — he  still  pursued  his 
design,  a  wandering  myth  of  insurrection^  the  very  spirit  of  conspiracy  incarnate. 
Wherever  a  plot  against  despotism  was  going  on,  there  was  Mazzini,  either  by  person 
or  by  correspondence ;  sometimes  to  stir  up,  at  other  times  to  repress,  and  inculcate 
prudence.  Across  the  Alps,  all  Italy  looked  to  him  j  Young  Italy,  that  dared  not  speak 
his  name,  thought  of  him  and  prayed  for  him.  At  last,  neither  Switzerland  nor  France 
would  give  asylum  to  such  a  man  ;  England  alone  could  afford  him  a  refuge.  For  some 
years,  accordingly,  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  London — a  poor  obscure  Italian,  as  it 
seemed,  earning  a  livelihood  by  literature.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  he  lived 
amidst  knew  nothing  about  him.  Sometimes  his  name  would  appear  in  a  newspaper, 
coupled  with  a  calumny.  Sometimes,  in  a  room,  one  person  would  whisper  to  another, 
'  There  is  Mazzini  j'  and  the  eye  of  the  person  so  addressed  would  rest,  with  more  or 
less  of  interest,  on  the  slight  figure  of  a  man  remarkable  among  a  thousand  for  the 
burning  keenness  of  his  eye,  and  the  intense  and  earnest  melancholy  of  his  pale 
countenance.  Of  those  that  knew  him  more  intimately,  we  never  knew  one  that  did 
not  speak  of  him  as  a  noble  and  true  man  ;  a  man  of  irreproachable  rectitude,  and  the 
most  exquisite  sensibilities ;  the  very  soul  of  chivalry  and  honour.  Even  those  who 
disagreed  with  him  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  speculations,  and  who  were  disposed  to 
regard  him  as  one  misled  by  a  restless  enthusiasm  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  facts, 
and  that  facts  would  never  acknowledge,  admired  his  indestructible  magnanimity  and 
his  heroic  perseverance.  And  over  such  as  were  at  one  with  him  in  political  faith  his 
power  amounted  to  absolute  fascination.  They  were  never  tired  of  talking  of  him,  of 
seeing  him,  of  listening  to  him.  They  worshipped  him  with  a  fervour  all  but  religious. 
— British  Quarterly  Review  for  February, 

Thomas  Paine  Recalled  to  Life. — Our  Milwaukee  *  spirits '  are  a  long  way  behind 
those  of  Cleveland  in  their  curious  revelations  and  doings.  The  Plain  Dealer  publishes 
a  column  and  half  of  *  experience ' — the  spiritual  agent  being  rather  an  aged  lady  in 
Ohio  city,  and  a  stranger  in  those  parts.  She  calls  up  the  spirits  of  most  of  the  great 
men  of  our  country,  who  have  long  since  departed  this  life,  and  converses  with  them  as 
freely  as  with  the  living.  We  copy  the  conversation  which  was  had  at  one  interview 
with  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Paine :  *  I  died  in  great  bodily  agony,  but  in  the  faith 
that  that  was  the  last  of  me.  Judge  my  surprise  on  finding  myself  in  the  spirit  land, 
among  friends  and  acquaintances  who  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me.  I  could  not  believe 
I  was  dead.  I  supposed  my  spirit  must  have  entered  my  body,  but  on  looking,  I  saw 
I  had  no  body.  It  was  some  time  before  I  became  reconciled  to  my  new  condition. — 
But  here  I  am,  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  progress  and  truth.  My  friends  here  do  not 
condemn  me  for  my  belief  on  earth.  I  was  honest  in  that  belief.  I  could  not  help  it. 
You  will  soon  believe  as  I  now  do,  for  you  will  mark  that  infidels,  as  they  are  called  on 
the  earth,  will  be  first  to  embrace  the  truth,  having  no  opposing  creeds  or  prejudices  to 
prevent  them.'  Thus  in  substance  spoke  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Paine.  Q.—Who  were 
the  two  spirits  conversing  with  Mr.  P.?  A. — They  were  George  Washington  and  Ethan 
Allen.  Q.— How  does  Mr.  P.  feel  in  reference  to  the  annual  Festivals  got  up  in  honour 
of  his  birth  day  ?  A. — He  would  like  it  better  if  the  money  expended  on  such  occasions 
was  distributed  among  the  poor,     Q. — Will  Mr,  P.  give  us  a  sentiment  to  be  read  in 
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his  name  at  the  coming  Festival  T  A. — He  aays  the  sentitnent  that  would  please  his 
friends  would  not  be  Aj*  sentiment. — American  Paper.  [We  are  sure  this  last  sen- 
timent cannot  be  Paine's.  He  would  not  have  spoken  so  ambiguously.  He  would,  as 
of  old,  have  given  his  sentiment  frankly  and  explicitly. — Ed.  of  R.] 

GoTAMA  BuDHA. — One-third  of  the  human  race  believe  the  doctrines  and  practise  the 
morals  taught  by  Gotama  Budha.  A  religious  system  so  widely  diffused  must  of 
necessitv  have  many  points  of  interest  for  European  readers.  Queen  Victoria  has  more 
subjects  who  profess  this  faith  than  who  bend  at  the  shrine  of  Nazareth ;  this  fact 
should  give  rise  to  some  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman,  Yet  the  fact  is,  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  Gotama  Budha — of  the  religion  which  he  founded  a  few 
centuries  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era — of  the  spiritual  influences  which 
are  at  work  in  the  vast  territories  of  Hindustan,  Tartary,  China,  Thibet,  Ceylon,  and 
other  islands.  Of  Mahomraed  and  Brahma  we  know  a  great  deal— almost  enough  to 
comprehend  the  mysteries  of  their  career,  and  to  adapt  our  intercourse  with  their  followers 
to  useful  ends ;  but  of  Budha  and  his  ideas  vre  remain  in  almost  total  ignorance. — 
Athenceum^  Aug.  31,  1850.     Review  oi  Eastern  Monachism. 

The  Late  Mr.  James  Myles  of  Dundee. — On  Wednesday  the  25th  ultimo,  at  his 
house  in  Lindsay  Street,  died  of  typhus,  James  Myles,  bookseller  and  stationer, 
Overgate.  IVInt.  Myles  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Fovvlis,  in  the  November  of  1818,  and 
hence,  at  his  death,  was  little  more  than  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  his  native  parish  school,  and  was  apprenticed  by  his 
father,  David  Myles,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  David  Gibson,  shoemaker,  at  the  village 
of  Fowlis ;  but  on  accoont  of  exercising  his  wit,  in  a  poetical  lampoon  upon  his  master, 
he  had  to  run  away  in  about  eighteen  months,  after  his  beginning  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Crispian  craft.  Soon  after  his  flight  frona  Fowlis,  he  agreed  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  stone  mason  under  William  Reid,  Lochee.  He  married,  while  in 
this  place,  when  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went 
in  pursuit  of  his  trade,  to  Glasgow  ;  but  returned,  after  a  sojourn  of  two  years  in  the 
west,  to  Dundee.  Because  of  dull  trade,  he  flung  away  hammer,  trowel,  and  apron, 
and  commenced  lecturing  and  debating  on  religion  and  politics — deserted  the  platform, 
and  in  1843  took  up  a  small  bookshop  in  the  Overgate,  where,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
and  fair  and  generous  dealing,  he  gradually  extended  his  trade,  and  finally  removed  to 
other,  and  more  eligible,  premises  in  the  same  street,  where,  amidst  a  rapidly  increasing 
business,  and  while  rising  into  fame,  and  daily  gathering  around  him  a  circle  of  esteem 
and  love,  he  suddenly  fell  a  victim  to  that  malignant  fever  which,  so  frequently,  '  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon  day,' 
converts  our  cities  and  towns  into  houses  of  bereavement  and  places  of  weeping. — 
Dundee  Courier, 

Dr.  Croly  on  thb  Present  Time. — The  present  time  is  acknowledged,  to  be  one  of 
unsettled  opinion  ;  of  arrogant  unbelief  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  dangerous  credulity  on 
the  other  ;  both  assailing  the  Church  of  England  ;  while  between  both  lies  a  large  body 
of  indifference.  It  must  appear  an  especial  duty,  at  such  a  time,  to  defend  the  truth  ; 
and  that  this  is  best  to  be  done  by  elucidating  of  the  doctrines  of  a  church,  which  is 
founded  on  Scripture,  which  admits  no  authority  for  its  faiih  but  Scripture,  and  which 
urges  every  man,  for  the  confirmation  of  his  own  belief,  for  the  encouragement  of  his 
perseverance,  and  for  the  vigour  of  his  virtue,  to  rely  alone  on  Scripture.  Perhaps,  of 
all  the  ordinances  of  Christianity,  the  one  most  disputed  by  the  infidel,  [who  disputes 
it,  or  thinks  it  worth  while?]  most  distorted  by  the  papist,  and  mosr  disregarded  by  the 
multitude,  is  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  ruinous 
result  has  arisen  from  singular  inattention  to  the  nature,  the  purpose,  and  the  history, 
of  this  holy  communion. — Dr.  Croly  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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THE  AGE,  AUTHORSHIP,  AND  AUTHENTICITY,  OF  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 


BY  W.  J.  B. 


[Concluded  from  last  Tract.] 


There  are  diflferent  accounts  of  the 
length  of  time  which  the  Israelites  so- 
journed in  Egypt.  The  time  foretold 
to  Abraham  in  Genesis  was  400  years. 
In  Exodus  the  number  is  stated  at  430. 
In  the  New  Testament  this  difference 
is  repeated.  The  variation  of  thirty 
years  is  not  important,  says  Dr.  Giles, 
in  historical  works,  but  militates  against 
any  pretensions  they  may  have  to  in- 
fallibility. In  the  first  book  of  Samuel 
there  are  two  separate  histories  of  the 
introduction  of  David  to  Saul,  which 
mutually  exclude  each  other.  In  the 
one  David  the  shepherd^becomes  harper 
to  the  king.  In  the  other  David  arrives 
in  the  camp  to  offer  his  services  against 
Goliah  to  the  king,  who  did  not,  or  any 
of  his  oflacers,  know  David.  A  dialogue 
is  given  between  David  and  Goliah, 
when  in  a  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  400  or 
600  years  afterwards,  the  children  of 
Jews  by  Philistine  women  '  could  not 
speak  in  the  Jews'  language,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  each  people.' 

It  appears  there  is  great  confusion  in 
genealogies,  and  accuracy  in  numbers  is 
little  thought  of  in  the  Old  Testament : 
the  sons  ot  Jacob  are  given,  *which  were 
born  to  him  in  Padan-Aram.'  Benja- 
min was  born  some  years  after  Jacob 
•  returned  to  Canaan.  Jacob's  family  in 
Egypt  is  given  at  sixty-six,  added  up 
they  make  sixty-seven.  In  another 
verse,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
they  are  seventy— according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  seventy-five.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  follow  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
number,  seventy-five,  is  repeated. 

David's  army  is  asserted  to  be  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
making  the  population  to  be  eight  mil- 
lions. The  above  is  from  Samuel.  In 
Chronicles  the  population  is  made  greater 
— about  nine  millions  and  a  half. 

The  number  of  Solomon's  ofiScers  are 
very  differently  given  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  The  two  accounts  of  the 
ghips  from  Ophir  differ  in  the  number 


of  talents  they  are  said  to  have  brought. 
The  situation  of  Tarshish  is  at  one  time 
described  to  be  on  the  Mediterranean, 
at  another  time  on  the  Red  Sea,  Dr. 
Giles  argues  that  the  law  of  Moses  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  kings  from 
the  rare  mention,  non-observance,  and 
direct  violation  of  them  in  the  three 
particulars  of  horses,  wives,  and  copying 
out  the  law. 

The  description  of  a  king  given  m 
Deuteronomy  is  irreconcileable  with  the 
picture  drawn  by  Samuel,  and  leads  to 
the  inference  that  he  could  not  have  seen 
it.     The  former  gives  regulations  as  to 
the  choice  and  behaviour  of  a  king,  the 
latter  disapproves  of  a  king  on  the  part 
of  God,  nor  does  he  command  to  Saul 
the  observances  of  Deuteronomy.  There; 
are  many  other  inaccuracies  and  contra-; 
dictions  in  the  Old  Testament.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  is  in  Ezra  11,  64, 
giving  the  example  of  another  wrong 
total,*considerably  more  than  the  several 
items    before    enumerated   amount  to. 
'  The  chronology  of  sovereigns  given  in 
the  books  of  Kings,  will  also  be  found  in 
many  instances  so  contradictory  to  that 
given  in  Chronicles,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  harmonise  them,  and  a  forcible  im- 
pression is  left  upon  the  mind  that  both 
may  be  wrong,  because  neither  is  con- 
temporary.'    References   are  made  to 
facts  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  preceding  books.     Samuel 
mentions  a  judge  not  to  be  heard  of  in 
Judges.     Nehemiah  speaks  of  the  elec- 
tion* of  a  captain  by  the   Israelites  to 
lead  them   back  into  Egypt.    A  cere- 
mony is   ascribed  by  Paul   to   Moses, 
typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in   the   Old 
Testament.     There  is  the  curious  his- 
tory in  Jude   of    the  contest  between 
Michael  and  the  Devil  over  the  body  of 
Moses,  not  a  word  of  which  occurs  in 
the  Old  Testament.     The  magicians  of 
Egypt  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
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New  Testament,  who  contended  against 
Moses,  but  not  in  the  Old  Testament. 
We  are  likewise  told  in  Acts  that  Moses 
was  learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, that  his  age  was  forty,  and  in 
Hebrews  that  he  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  All 
which'particulars  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  therefore  show 
that  there  were  other  records  or  tradi- 
tions known  and  referred  to  by  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  the  New  Testament. 

Another  proof  of  a  later  age  Dr. 
Giles  deduces  from  grammatical  subtle- 
ties to  be  found  in  the  composition  of 
the  Old  Testament.  ^ 'He  refers  to  the 
noble  simplicity  of  Homer  compared 
with  the  subtleties  of  language  which 
were  introduced  in  later  ages  into  the 
Greek  poetry.  He  gives  examples  in 
the  later  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and 
then  says — *  These  facts  have  their  pa- 
rallel in  the  Hebrew  writings.  Thus, 
in  the  3rd  chapter  of  Zephaniah,  verse 
8,  are  found  all  thelletters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  together  with  the  vowel 
points,  and  almost  all  the  grammatical 
marks  invented  to  facilitate  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  this  curious  circum- 
stance was  the  result  of  accident ;  and 
that  not  quite  all  the  grammatical  marks 
are  found  there,  seems  to  imply  that 
those  which  do  not  occur  have  been 
invented  since.'  He  gives  other  in- 
stances, which  are  chiefly  confined  to 
alphabetical  distinctions.  The  division 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  twenty-two 
books,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  alphabet.  The  119th 
Psalm  is  also  divided  into  twenty-two 
alphabetical  parts.  The  same  is  to  be 
found  in  many  other  of  the  Psalms,  in 
Proverbs,  the  prophesy  of  Zephaniah, 
and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  It 
occurs  in  Psalms  ascribed  to  David; 
therefore  Dr.  Giles  supposes  that  not 
all  those  of  which  he  is  the  reputed 
author  belong  to  him.  In  answer  to  the 
probable  remark,  that  these  are  poetical 
not  historical  works,  Dr.  Giles  says,  that 
it  is  in  poetry,  not  in  prose,  that  these 
tests  of  time  in  literature  occur;  and 
some  of  these  Psalms  are  interwoven  in 
the  historical  books,  showing  a  similar 
epoch  to  them  all. 

Dr.  Giles  has  a  chapter,  distinguished 
by  its  learning,  on  the  different  changes 
the  language  of  the  Jews  must  have 
undergone.    He  asserts,  with  the  author 


of  the  '  Celtic  Researches,'  that  it  was 
not  the  same  language  from  the  creation 
to  the  time  of  Moses,  but  the  Hebrews 
adopted  the  language  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived,  and  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  they  intermarried.  He 
gives  proofs  of  what  he  states  from 
admissions  of  the  fact  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  language,  therefore,  of 
the  Jews  when  they  left  Egypt,  being 
not  threescore  and  ten  when  they 
entered  it,  after  the  lapse  of  400  years 
must  have  been  Egyptian.  Jt  must 
have  undergone  a  change,  by  admixture 
with  the  Canaanitish  tongue.  Nine 
hundred  years  elapsed  from  the  entrance 
into  Canaan  to  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  which  must  have,  says  Dr. 
Giles,  *  effected  another  change  of  dialect 
so  decided,  that  two  persons  living,  one 
at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  could  not  have  understood 
one  another.'  The  Pentateuch,  if  the 
work  of  Moses,  was  written  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  which  it  is  not; 
therefore  the  Pentateuch,  which  we  now 
have,  is  not  the  original  work  of  Moses. 

Dr.  Giles  proceeds  to  prove  that  the 
Hebrew  in  which  the  holy  scriptures 
are  written  was  the  living  language  of 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  Chaldee  was  the  result  of  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Judea,  and  not  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  He  says  (p.  197), '  In 
short,  the  language  of  the  Israelites,  like 
that  of  every  people  upon  earth,  was  a 
flowing  and  changing  stream  of  words 
and  thoughts,  gathering  from  all  sides 
as  it  went — until  the  Egyptian  which 
they  spoke  in  Egypt  became,  a  thousand 
years  after,  the  Hebrew,  the  last  form  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Jews  before 
the  Romans  subverted  their  common 
wealth  never  to  be  restored.* 

He  says  of  the  prophets,  ^  If  these 
books  were  written  by  the  supposed 
authors,  and  at  the  periods  of  time  here 
assigned  to  them  (between  606  and  456), 
that  the  Hebrew  was  then  a  living 
tongue,  and  the  purity  of  style  in  their 
writings  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  or  Samuel.' 
There  are  about  283  verses  of  the  Old 
Testament  written  in  Chaldee,  but  Dr. 
Giles  accounts  for  this  in  the  circum- 
stance of  their  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Syrians.  He  also  adduces  it  as  an 
argument  in  his  favour,  that  all  the  rest 
would  not  have  been  written  in  a  lan- 
guage unknown  to  the  people. 
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It  happens  that,  in  2  Kings,  e.  xviii., 
V.  13,  there  is  a  verse  to  the  effect  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Jews  knew  or  could 
hare  interpreted  to  them  the  Syrian 
language,  which  they  begged  might  be 
addressed  to  them  by  the  enemy,  and 
not  the  Jews'  language,  which  they  said 
would  be  heard  by  the  people  on  the 
wall.  This  was  at  Jerusalem,  besieged 
by  Rabshakeh,  and  is  a  proof  that  at 
that  time  Hebrew  was  then  the  living 
language.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases 
are  later  than  the  Christian  era,  because 
not  wanted  till  then.  Dr.  Giles  gives 
evidence  that  they  were  not  probably 
written  till  the  fifth  century  after  the 
Christian  era.  This  is  further  proved 
by  the  opinion  of  Professor  Steward, 
*  that  the  whole  system  of  diacritical 
signs,  vovvel  points,  and  accents,  was 
not  completed  so  as  to  exist  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  until  several  centuries  after 
the  birth  of  Christ — pretty  certainly  not 
until  after  the  fifth  century.'  Hebrew 
had  then  become  a  dead  language,  from 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  attendant  on 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Bomans.  But  it  was  more  or  less  a 
living  language  many  centuries  after 
that  epoch.  That  Hebrew  was  spoken 
in  the  time  of  Christ  is  evident  from 
Jesus  himself  using  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Mention  is  made  of  the  He- 
brew tongue  when  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  have  to  particularise 
places,  such  as  Bethesda,  Golgotha. 
The  superscription  on  the  cross  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  as  the  living 
language  of  the  people.  Boanerges, 
Hosanna,  Abba,  Tabitha  Cumi,  Acel- 
dama, Cephas,  Beelzebub,  Rabbi,  Kab- 
boni,  £loi,  Eloi,  lama  sabacthani — are 
all  Hebrew  words — are  either  mentioned 
as  Hebrew,  or  some  of  them,  says  Dr. 
Giles,  are  the  same  as  they  would  have 
been  if  they  occurred  in  the  Pentateuch, 
or  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
Proper  names  of  places  and  persons  are 
of  the  same  character  as  those  which 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament. 

From  the  changes  of  religion  observ- 
able in  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  Dr. 
Giles  would  argue  that  they  were  com- 
posed long  after  the  events  and  the  time 
ascribed  to  them.  The  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud says  that  the  names  of  angels,  as 
well  as  of  the  months,  came  from  Baby- 
lon with  the  Jews  who  were  returning 
from  captivity.  That  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  later  than  the  Ba- 


bylonish captivity,  Dr.  Giles  would 
prove  from  the  close  connection  of  the 
narrative  from  Genesis  to  the  second 
book  of  Kings,  allowed  to  have  been 
written  after  that  event.  He  says  (p. 
235),  *  For  the  whole  of  a  book  which  is 
supposed  to  be  one  and  complete  must 
have  been  written  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  generally- 
received  opinion  of  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  books,  and  the  various  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  them.' 

In  the  different  pillages  to  which  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  subject,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Pentateuch  or 
book  of  the  law,  or  how  it  was  preserved 
during  the  captivity.  The  reference  to 
Babel  being  built  of  bricks  and  bitumen, 
is  another  proof  Dr.  Giles  gives  of  the 
knowledge  in  the  writer  of  the  Baby- 
lonian method  of  building.  To  which 
it  may  be  said  the  story  altogether  of 
Babel,  as  the  fall  of  man,  the  Deluge, 
Nimrond,  &c.,  bear  a  Babylonian  im- 
press. But  the  captivity  and  Assyria 
are  actually  mentioned  in  the  early  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Balaam  in  his 
parable  prophecies  wants  '  until  Asshur 
shall  carry  thee  away  captive.'  In  its 
turn,  he  says,  *  ships  '  *  shall  afflict  As- 
shur.' In  Deuteronomy  are  described 
the  evils  which  should  happen  to  the 
Israelites  in  case  of  their  not  observing 
the  law  which  had  been  given  by  Moses. 
Amongst  other  things  to  be  said  of  them 
is  the  following — *  And  the  Lord  rooted 
them  out  of  their  land  in  anger,  and  in 
wrath,  and  in  great  indignation,  and 
cast  them  into  another  land,  as  it  is  this 
day.^  This  style  of  speaking,  which  fre- 
quently occurs,  regarding  what  other 
people  will  say  of  them,  seems  a  con- 
venient method  of  uttering  what  the 
writer  is  conscious  has  happened  to 
them. 

Dr.  Giles  reviews  the  progress  of 
writing  till  it  arrived  at  the  ^phabet. 
He  thinks  the  earliest  was  picture  writ- 
ing found  amongst  the  Mexicans.  Next 
was  the  hieroglyphic  to  be  seen  in  Egypt. 
After  it  in  probable  precedence  was  the 
word  writing  of  the  Chinese.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  consonontal  or  Hebrew,  in 
which  the  Old  Testament  was  written  j 
and  after  it  the  consonants  and  vowels, 
the  full  alphabet  necessary  to  determine 
sounds.  Dr.  Wall,  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Egyptians  in  the 
time  of  Moses  had  no  other  writing  than 
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the  hieroglyphic,  and  that  the  ootiso- 
nontal  or  Hebrew  was  inspired  by  God 
to  Moses,  Dr.  Giles  agrees  with  the 
premise  of  Dr.  Wall,  bat  not  with  his 
conclusion,  and  argues  that  if  Moses 
could  not  write  Hebrew,  the  Pentateuch 
was  not  his  but  a  composition  of  a  later 
date. 

Dr.  Giles  next  enters  into  the  proof 
that  alphabetic  writing  was  unknown  to 
the  early  Egyptians,  and  consequently 
to  Moses  (pp.  263-85.)  Though  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus  mention  a 
popular  writing  as  well  as  the  sacerdotal, 
yet  Clemens  Alexandrinus  particularises 
those  kinds  of  writing,  all  of  which  were 
hieroglyphic.  There  is  an  absence  of 
all  mention  of  phonetic  or  alphabetic 
legends  belonging  to  the  Egyptians  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients.  There  is 
a  sameness  of  the  written  language  in 
the  various  parts  of  ancient  Egypt.  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  lived  about  200  years 
after  the  Christian  era,  and  he  still 
speaks  of  the  hieroglyphical  language 
as  the  only  one  known  among  the 
Egyptians.  There  is  proof  that  it  did 
not  cease  till  about  the  fifth  century 
after  Christianity;  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  into  the  Coptic, 
or  Latin  Egyptian,  language,  shows  that 
there  was  no  previous  Egyptian  alphabet. 
Dr.  Wall  coincides  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Giles,  that  the  Egyptians  derived 
alphabetic  writing  from  Greece. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  ancient  Greece. 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  relate, 
that  Psammaticus  had  the  Egyptians 
instructed  in  Greek  letters.  Dr.  Giles 
proves  that  the  style  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  same  throughout,  therefore 
all  written  or  compiled  at  the  same 
time.  To  prevent  this  inference,  the 
commentators  on  the  Bible  have  as- 
serted a  difference,  but  have  not  brought 
any  proof  of  it.  Dr.  Wall  says,  *  there 
is  scarcely  more  variation  of  orthography 
in  the  different  parts  of  the   Hebrew 


flcriptnres  than  if  they  had  been  written 
by  different  authors  in  the  same  year.' 
It  appears  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
dialects  are  the  same.  One  dictionary 
does  for  both,  and  the  same  grammar 
with  a  few  additions.  Philo  Judseus, 
in  his  life  of  Moses,  says  the  laws  were 
formerly  written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
that  the  Hebrew  is  a  bastard  Babylonian. 

The  result  is,  as  Dr.  Giles  says,  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  were  written  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  in  the  common 
language  of  the  Jews  at  that  time. 
Moses'  authorship  is  confined  to  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  similar  inscriptions 
on  which  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating 
laws  were  practised  at  Rome  and  Athens. 
It  was  not  different  with  the  Israelites, 
who,  says  Dr.  Giles  in  the  last  words  of 
his  work,  were  *  endowed  with  no  pecu- 
liar development  of  intellectual  genius, 
that  might  enable  them  to  outstrip  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  arts,  letters,  or 
general  civilisation.' 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  an 
analysis  of  a  very  important  work,  which 
must  be  closely  studied  to  be  appreciated. 
The  learning  and  the  argument  dis- 
played in  the  book  of  Dr.  Giles  renders 
any  exposition  in  a  review  imperfect. 
We  cannot  suflSciently  admire  the  fair- 
ness and  candour  of  Dr.  Giles,  which 
makes  him  array  against  himself  the 
objections  of  his  opponents,  and,  from 
their  admissions,  extracts  evidence  in 
favour  of  his  own  theory.  His  book 
has  performed  for  the  Old  Testament 
what  has  been  done  for  the  New  by 
Strauss,  and,  to  the  English  reader,  is 
clearer  in  its  composition.  Dr.  Giles 
proposes  to  give  us  a  work  of  the  same 
character  on  the  New  Testament,  which 
we  shall  gladly  welcome  for  many  rea- 
sons, and  hope  ourselves  and  our  readers 
may  lire  to  peruse  it,  as  well  as  the 
author  have  health  and  leisure  to  com- 
plete it. 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  ii  tending;  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


REPUBLICAN    ORGANISATION. 


My  Dear  Holyoake, — In  No.  249  of  the  Reasoner  you  have  printed  a  tract  on 
*  Republican  Organisation.'  You  may  be  sure  I  do  not  doubt  the  kindness  of  your 
intontion  in  so  doing ;  and  nevertheless  I  must  (at  the  risk  of  seeming  nnthankful) 
find  some  fault.  You  commence — *  From  the  second  number  of  the  English  Re- 
public  ve  take  this  plan  of  Organisation  ;*  and  there  is  nothing  throughout  the 
tract  to  lead  your  readers  to  suppose  that  you  have  not  given  the  whole  of  the  plan. 
To  have  this  fragmentary  version  go  forth  to  your  numerous  readers  as  my  plan 
of  organisation  will  be  rather  mischievous  than  serviceable  to  me.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  any  minor  incorrectnesses  or  omissions,  but  of  your  leaving  out  the  very 
course  of  proceeding  of  the  Association, — nearly  all,  in  fact,  for  which  it  can  claim 
any  distinctive  character.  The  paragraphs  to  which  I  allude  are  the  following, 
coming  immediately  after  the  paragraph  referring  to  the  duties  of  individual  mem- 
bers, that  ending — *  Nothing  to  do  will  be  impossible  if  men  are  in  earnest.  If  they 
are  not  in  earnest,  they  had  better  cease  talking  about  the  English  Republic.^ 

*  Beyond  this  individual  sphere  of  duty  two  courses  of  combined  action  would 
arise :  one  through  the  general  meetings  of  the  Associations,  and  one  which  I  will 
explain  here. 

*  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  general  meetings  of  Associations,  it  seems  to  mt 
that  it  would  be  well  to  hold  separate  meetings,  certainly  not  less  often  than  once 
a  week.  For  this  purpose  divide  the  Association  into  small  parties  or  knots  of 
four,  five,  or  six  members  (according  to  circumstances),  which  knots  might  be 
called  families.  Let  these  "  families  "  meet  at  each  other's  houses.  The  object  of 
this  method  of  meeting  is  to  insure  a  more  frequent  and  a  more  friendly  intercom- 
munication of  the  members  than  would  take  place  if  there  was  no  regular  meeting 
except  of  the  whole  Association.  Personal  friendships  would  thus  grow  up  be- 
tween the  members  :  even  between  those  of  different  stations  in  society.  The  great 
expense,  too,  of  frequent  meetings  would  be  avoided.  The  classing  of  the  "  families," 
the  determining  how  many  and  who  of  the  members  should  compose  such  and  such 
a  "family,''  would  depend  mainly  on  locality.  But  the  "family"  should  never  exceed 
six  or  seven  members — better  be  only  five ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  change  oc- 
casionally,— that  is  to  say  that  at  least  one  old  member  of  each  "family"  should  be 
transferred  to  another,  and  one  new  one  be  admitted  in  the  vacant  place,  every 
month  :  so  that  the  friendship  thus  formed  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
might  circulate  as  speedily  as  possible  throughout  the  Association,  making  the 
whole  one  band  of  friends  and  brothers.  The  business  of  these  weekly  meetings 
of  "  families  "  would  be  to  hear  the  accounts  of  the  four  or  five  or  six  members,  of 
how  each  had  been  bestowing  himself  during  the  week,  what  work  he  had  done, 
what  proselytes  made, — as  it  were  "taking  stock  "  of  the  republican  progress  of  the 
"family ;"  and  discussing  points  of  interest  or  difficulty,  perhaps  maturing  some 
important  question  for  the  general  meeting.  So  the  four  or  five  would  act  as 
mutual  encouragers  and  advisers,  wholesomely  inciting  each  other  to  persevering 
action,  or  checking  each  other  in  any  false  course.  At  these  meetings  one  would 
act  as  "head ;"  and  it  would  be  his  business  to  condense  the  individual  report  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  meetings,  and  to  forward  this  condensed  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 
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'At  these  and,  indeed,  at  all  meetings  strict  punotnality  should  be  observed  as 
a  matter  of  conBcience. 

( The  aggregate  meetings  of  the  Association  shonld  take  place  at  least  once  in 
every  month.  Their  principal  business  would  be  to  hear  the  reports  of  the 
"  heads  of  families,'^  and  to  advise  together  as  to  what  means  might  be  necessary, 
either  to  render  their  regular  operations  more  effective,  or  to  take  any  particular 
course  required  by  the  need  of  the  hour.  At  these  meetings  also  would  be 
discussed  and  decided  any  doubtful  points  of  doctrine  which  had  already  been 
debated  in  the  "families."  Subscriptions  would  be  paid  at  these  meetings,  either 
by  individuals  or  through  the  "heads  of  families."  Special  meetings  might  be 
called  by  the  Secretary  at  the  bidding  of  the  President,  or  upon  the  written 
requisition  of  the  majorities  of  any  two  **  families." 

*  An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  all  general  and  special  meetings  should  be 
published,  for  the  information  and  encouragement  of  the  Republicans  of  other 
places,  in  the  "  English  Republic,"  or  any  other  Journal  which  may  advocate  the 
principles  of  the  Associations. 

'  I  give  here  only  such  regulations  and  arrangements  as  seem  advisable  to  be 
common  to  all  the  republican  associations.  Other  matters,  such  as  lecturing, 
calling  public  meetings,  fixing  amount  of  subscriptions,  establishing  libraries, 
reading-rooms  and  clubs,  may  all  be  left  for  future  consideration,  and  then 
determined  on  according  to  the  various  means  of  different  localities.  What  I 
chiefly  aim  at  here,  is  to  put  forth  something  like  the  model  of  an  association 
which  in  its  most  essential  features  might  be  adopted  by  all  localities.  Some 
little  difference  would  of  course  obtain,  in  this  or  that  place,  necessitated  by 
peculiar  circumstances.  There  could  be  no  need  either  of  retaining  the  wording 
of  the  Rules  given  here.  No  circumstances  however  could  overrule  the  necessity 
of  having  one  common  profession  offaiihy  assented  to  by  every  member.  The  object 
is  to  found  a  Republican  Church,  in  harmony  with  the  European  Republican 
Party;  not  to  add  to  the  too  great  number  of  Republican  sects  already  existing. 

*■  For  this  purpose,  so  soon  as  any  associations  are  formed,  reports  may  be  sent 
to  me,  at  Mitesxdey  near  Ravenglass,  Cumberland :  such  reports  to  reach  me  not 
later  than  the  17th  or  18th  of  every  month.' 

Will  you  oblige  me,  and  serve  the  cause  for  which  I  believe  we  both  are  equally 
anxious,  by  inserting  this?  Yours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  Linton. 


[Our  object  was  not  to  quote  a  political  paper,  which  is  not  in  our  way,  but  to 
give  such  portions  as  might  be  applicable  or  suggestive  to  our  friends,  whom  we 
doubted  not  would  consult  the  English  Republic  if  they  desired  (as  we  trust  they  all 
would)  to  see  the  editor's  republican  views  at  length — and  on  this  account  we 
readily  add  the  deficiency  supplied. — Ed.] 

OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   NAME   OF   THE    'CATHOLICS.' 


SiE, — In  the  Reasonetf  for  Feb.  26th,  I  see  you  have  made  some  remarks  on  my 
letter,  which  require  a  passing  notice.  ^ 

You  say  you  used  the  word  Popery,  when  you  were  showing  on  what  ground  it 
was  objectionable.  Have  you  then  forgotten,  that  when  I  told  you  I  understood 
you  to  say  *  Popery  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  Christianity,'  you  said  yes  ?  I 
assure  you,  there  is  not  one  fact  of  which  I  have  a  more  distinct  recollection  than  I 
have  of  that. 
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No  doubt  Bishop  Milner  said  what  he  thought,  when  he  declared  that  Popery 
was  a  nickname.  I  am  quite  willing  he  should  have  his  opinion,  but  am  quite  un- 
willing to  adopt  it.  Words  are  intended  to  be  signs  of  ideas,  and  on  this  principle 
I  am  disposed  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  a  pope  a  pope,  and  the  system  of  which  the 
Pope  is  the  head  I  call  by  its  strictly  proper  name  when  I  call  it  Popery.  And,if  there 
is  nothing  shameful  in  Popery  itself,  why  should  those  who  espouse  it  be  ashamed 
of  the  name?  But  if,  by  assuming  a  name  which  conveys  a.false  idea,  they  are 
attempting  to  practise  a  cheat,  am  I  justified  in  helping  forward  the  cheat  ?  In  the 
JEncydopcedia  Britannica^  under  the  word  Catholic,  are  the  following  statements  : — 
*  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no  Catholic  Church  in  being — that  is,  no 
universal  Church.  The  Romish  Church  distinguishes  itself  now  by  the  name  of 
Catholic,  in  opposition  to  all  those  who  have  separated  from  her,  and  whom  she 
considers  as  heretics,  and  herself  only  as  the  true  Christian  communion.'  Here, 
then,  by  applying  the  term  Catholic  to  herself,  the  Romish  Church  claims  to 
include  within  her  pale  all  who  are  Christians.  In  other  words,  by  this  term 
Catholic  she  pretends  to  be  the  universal  Church.  And  this  pretence  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  her  lying  doctrine  taught  in  the  land  of  Pope  Pius,  where  she  declares 
that  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome  there  is  no  salvation.  That  Catholicism,  strictly 
and  properly,  signifies  universal,  is  evident  from  the  origin  of  the  word,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  our  Lexicographers.  Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  the  follow- 
ing explanation : — 

*  Catholick,  of  Katholikos,  of  Kato,  through  and  olon,  the  whole,  general, 
universal. 

*  Catholicism,  universality. 
'  Catholicon,  which  comes  from  the  same  Greek  roots,  signifies  a  supposed 

universal  remedy.' 

Dyche,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  the  following  explanations :— - 

*  Catholicism,  universality,  or  something  common  to  all  of  the  same  kind. 
-*Cathohcon,  a  universal  medicine.* 

The  JSncyclopcedia  Britannica  says — 

*  Catholic,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  anything  which  is  universal  or  general. 
'  Catholicon,  a  kind  of  electuary,  so  called  as  being  supposed  a  universal  purger 

of  all  humours.' 

In  Walker's  Dictionary  is  the  following : — 

*  Catholicism,  adherence  lo  the  Catholick  Church, 

*  Catholic,  universal,  general.' 
If  you  require  farther  evidence  that  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  Catholicism 

is  universal,  you  may  doubtless  obtain  it  by  consulting  various  dictionaries  which 
explain  that  and  kindred  terms.  For  myself  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  on  the  point, 
and  that  the  Romish  Church  is  practising  a  cheat  when  she  arrogates  to  herself 
the  term  Catholic.  The  term  Catholic  neither  has  nor  can  have  any  proper  appli- 
cation when  applied  to  her,  for  she  is  neither  general  nor  universal. 

You  say  you  cannot  agree  with  me,  that  the  Charter  is  to  Chartism  what  the 
New  Testament  is  to  Christianity.  And  yet  you  proceed  to  adopt  the  very  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  laid  down,  by  appealing  to  the  Charter  as  the  standard  by 
which  you  measure  the  Chartist,  and  to  the  New  Testament  as  the  standard  by 
which  you  measure  the  Christian.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  better  or 
worse  than  the  standard  is  not  the  question.  The  fact  still  remains,  that  as  the 
Charter  is  the  standard  of  Chartism,  so  the  New  Testament  is  the  standard  of 
Christianity.  In  other  words,  '  The  New  Testament  is  to  Christianity  what  the 
Charter  is  to  Chartism.'    As  the  one  is  the  standard  in  the  one  case,  so  the  other 
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18  the  standard  in  the  other  case.  And  as  you  learn  what  Chartism  is  by  the  cim- 
tents  of  the  Charter,  so  must  you  learn  what  Christianity  is  by  the  contents  of  the 
New  Testament. 

You  say  you  think  modern  Christians  are  much  better  than  Christianity.  If  so, 
what  you  call  Christianity  must  be  a  very  different  affair  from  what  I  take  it  to  be, 
and  from  what  the  New  Testament  declares  it  to  be.  There  will,  doubtless,  be 
many  wonderful  things  brought  together  this  year  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  but  any  man  whose  virtues  and  excellences  exceeded  what  Christianity 
enjoins  would  cast  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  into  the  shade. 

To  prove  from  the  New  Testament  that  no  man  can  possibly  be  better  than  the 
New  Testament  teaches  him  to  be,  would  prove  a  mosff  easy  task  ;  but  I  choose  to 
adopt  another  course,  by  requesting  you  to  point  out  one  vice  which  the  New  Testa* 
ment  does  not  condemn,  or  one  moral  virtue,  individual  or  social,  which  it  does  not 
enforce.  And  then  point  out  any  Christians  who  are  entirely  free  from  every  vice 
which  the  New  Testament  condemns  and  forbids,  and  who  constantly,  in  every 
instance,  practise  every  virtue  which  the  New  Testament  enjoins. 

Assuring  you  that  my  object  is  not  mere  victory,  but  the  advancement  of  the 
truth,  I  am,  sir,  your  opponent, 

Norwich,  March  4th,  1851.  T.  Scott. 


[We  are  as  far  as  Mr.  Scott  from  thinking  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  Catholic 
in  the  sense  of  being  universal.  We  do  not  even  think  that  Christianity  can  so 
well  claim  that  distinction  as  Buddhism.  What  we  asked,  however,  was  on  what 
authority  the  term  'Catholic'  exclusively  means  *  universal.'  Reid,  to  quote  the 
first  dictionary  at  hand,  defines  Catholic,  as  an  adjective,  as  Mr.  Scott  does ;  but 
as  a  noun  he  says  it  means  *  papist.'  I  expected  Mr.  Scott  would  cite  proof  that 
the  Roman  Church  had  not  the  right  which  other  churches  exercise  of  giving  itself 
its  own  name,  and  to  be  called  by  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  The  Methodists  are 
not  methodical,  the  Independents  are  not  free — yet  we  call  them  by  their  chosen 
name.    Why  not  be  as  respectful  to  the  Catholics  ? — ^Ed.] 


THE  *  DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH '  AND  DR.  CUMMING. 


Sir, — Contrary  to  my  expectation  you  gave  insertion  to  a  communication  I  sent 
y^rO  a  little  time  ago.  Since  then  I  have  not  seen  your  paper  until  yesterday, 
when  I  saw  outside  a  periodical  seller's  door  a  poster,  setting  forth  the  contents  of 
the  number  (No.  242).  Seeing  that  you  had  something  more  relative  to  Dr. 
Cumming,  I  bought  it,  and  find  it  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Nonconformist  of  an 
ill-tempered  criticism  on  one  of  the  doctor's  works  by  an  equivocal  reviewer.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  the  slighting  of  Moses  Stuart  as  a  biblical  critic,  or  may  be  some 
private  pique,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  general  tone  of  the  review.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  one  thing  that  looks  as  if  the  writer's  taste  had  been  affected  by  a 
splenetic  judgment,  when  he  styles  the  fine  allusion  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  '■  blot ' 
and  '  disfigurement ;'  to  my  mind  it  is  an  outburst  worthy  of  Disraeli. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  to  you  any  more — knowing  that  controversies  in 
religion  tend  to  little  good,  and  this  must  be  my  position  if  I  continued  your  cor- 
respondent. But  there  is  one  article  in  the  Reasoner,  No.  242,  that  has  provoked 
me  exceedingly;  it  is  that  on  the  New  Testament.  Why  the  arguments  against 
it  are  nothing  more  than  the  stale  echoes  of  Paine,  that  have  been  answered  a 
hundred  times,  '  Undecimus  '  (whom  it  is  only  charity  to  hope  may  be  saved  in 
the  eleventh  hQar,  if  not  before)  knows  full  well  that  his  cavils  can  make  no  way 
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but  among  raw  disputers.  The  '  discrepancies '  that  he  would  set  up  as  stumbling- 
blocks  against  a  reception  of  the  truth  have  been  reconciled  by  the  labours  of 
Lightfoot  and  others.  His  classing  the  gospel  miracles  among  the 'lying  legends' 
of  all  ages  only  shews  the  miserable  state  to  which  unbelief  brings  a  man.  There 
is  this  difference,  the  one  touch  the  conscience,  the  other  stare  with  falsity  on  the 
face  of  them — the  one  pregnant  with  holy  truth,  the  other  the  figments  of  the 
fatuoas  brain. 

When  will  unbelievers  leave  the  Bible  alone  ?  They  can  make  nothing  of  it ;  it  is 
the  believer's  book — to  him  it  is  meat  and  drink  to  his  soul.  I  know  that  this 
language  sounds  like  rhapsody  to  the  infidel ;  but  he  does  not  know  the  diflference, 
whatever  he  may  pretend  to,  between  himself  and  one  having  faith  in  Christ.  Un- 
belief arises  from  something  more  than  want  of  sufficiency  of  evidence  j  belief  is 
something  more  than  nominal  assent.  Unbelief  dwells  deeper  than  the  human 
breast — it  got  entrance  into  this  world  through  the  first  woman,  and  has  continued 
ever  since;  belief  dropped  from  the  skies,  and  will  assuredly  take  the  believer 
there.    The  one  is  from  hell,  the  other  is  from  heaven. 

Sir,  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  you  and  others  proceed  so  week  after  week.  You  too 
plainly  declare  whom  you  belong  to.  He  is  a  subtle  master  whose  service  you  are 
in.  As  we  are  told,  he  *  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;'  we  may, 
therefore,  expect  his  emissaries  to  reflect  his  shining  deception.  You  are  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  him.  Every  avenue  to  heart  and  mind  he  has  possession  of, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  unless  a  *  stronger  than  he  '  shall  break  the  bonds. 

Saturday,  February  8th.  A  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

[We  should  have  more  pleasure  in  publishing  this  species  of  contribution  if  we 
could  induce  the  writer  to  give  us  his  name.  But  though  anonymous  it  is  written 
withthehandof  a  master  in  polemics.  The  conceit  that  suggests  a  comparison  between 
Gumming  and  Disraeli  is  as  artful  as  it  is  false.  The  remark  that  Paine  has  been 
answered  a  hundred  times  is  founded  upon  the  common  mistake  that  an  answer  is 
always  a  refutation.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  admission  that  the  *  unbeliever 
can  make  nothing  of  the  Bible ;'  but  is  that  the  fault  of  the  unbeliever  or  the  fault 
of  the  book  ?  In  reply  to  our  rebuke  of  the  offensive  language  of  the  last  letter 
from  this  writer,  he  suggests  that  the  Devil  inspires  the  sentiment  of  decorum  to 
which  we  gave  expression ;  but  we  still  think  it  preferable  to  be  an  '  angel  of  light' 
to  being  an  angel  of  rudeness.  As  our  ungallant  correspondent  ungracefully  says 
that  sin  *got  entrance  into  the  world  through  the  first  woman,'  we  have  cut  oat 
the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  as  a  punishment. — Ed.] 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Collisson,  of  New  Radford,  who  lately  toolc  part  in  the  discussion 
with  Mr.  Holyoake,  has  delivered  three  lectures  on  'Infidelity,'  etc.,  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  Nottingham.  In  his  first  lecture  Mr.  Collisson  endeavoured 
to  prove  *  the  historic  truth  of  the  Bible  '  by  internal  coincidences.  *  The  divine 
origin  of  the  Bible '  he  attempted  to  establish  from  prophesy  and  miracles.  In 
his  third  lecture,  on  *  The  Causes  of  Infidelity,'  he  stated  the  first  to  be  *  immo- 
rality,' but  to  this  'there  were  some  exceptions.'     The  second  cause  assigned  was 

*  the  pride  of  knowledge,'  or,  as  the  lecturer  said  he  might  more  correctly  term  it, 

*  the  pride  of  ignorance.'  Several  other  causes  were  named.  At  the  close  of  each 
lecture  a  young  man  named  Stark  made  a  few  observations,  as  did  also  an  elderly 
man  named  Barker ;  but  the  uproar,  says  our  correspondent,  was  so  great  each 
time,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  obtained  a  hearing. 

A  discussion  is  going  on  in  the  Sheffield  theatre,  between  Dr.  Sleigh  and  Mr. 
Ottley,  twice  a  week,  on  *  Divine  Revelation.'  Mr.  Holyoake  will  probably  lecture 
in  Sheffield  the  second  week  in  April.  Last  Sunday  and  last  night  Mr.  Holyoake 
lectured  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  He  has  two  more  lectures  to  deliver  in  the 
same  place. 

The  Political  and  Social  Tract  Society,  of  John  Street,  has  issued  another 
tract,  which  is  a  spiritedly  written  *  Dialogue  on  Competition.' 

The  Freethinker's  Magazine  for  March  contains  a  title-page  and  index,  which 
complete  the  volume.  The  pledge  of  the  editor  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
inimitable  chapters  of  Gibbon  are  completed,  with  all  the  notes. 

'  Don't  Burn  Us '  is  the  title  of  a  small  book  by  L.  Tynman,  on  the  *  State 
Church  and  the  Catholics.'  It  contains  a  slap-dash  chapter  on  '  that  king  who 
never  spared  a  man  in  his  fury  nor  a  woman  in  his  lust.'  It  seems  to  state  many 
pertinent  facts,  but  as  usual  in  these  little  books,  their  source  is  not  mentioned. 

Mr. Benjamin  Glover  has  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Education  the  Hope 
of  the  World.'  It  contains  six  chapters,  in  which  this  important  subject  is 
discussed  in  a  very  careful  manner,  bearing  marks  of  maturity. 

The  Redemption  Society,  the  sole  Communistic  eflfort  of  the  country,  has  pub- 
lished its  Fifth  Annual  Report,  presenting  the  facts  of  its  own  progress  and 
calling  for  support,  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

<  God  in  Science '  is  the  name  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Cumming,  containing 
many  facts  and  well  expressed  arguments,  of  interest  to  those  who  watch  the 
polemics  of  this  Scotch  Pope. 

The  English  Republic  for  March  opens  by  an  article  entitled  the  *  Pope  or  the 
Republic'  *  The  Party  of  Order '  is  an  article  illustrated  by  a  wood  cut  of  the 
heads  of  Metternich  and  Szela.  '  Chartism  a  matter  of  History '  is  a  valuable 
historical  record.  'Republican  Measures  *  is  a  paper*  addressed  'to  men  of 
action,'  who  are  called  upon  to  '  clear  the  way '  in  a  very  effectual  manner.  It  has 
also  the  following  epitaph  on  three  of  the  party  of '  Order:' — 

Beneath  yon  unhewn  stone,  o'er-writ  with  slime 
Of  loathliest  vermin,  who  crawl  there  to  die — 

Where  silent  Scorn  points  till  the  end  of  time, 
Szela  and  Metternich  and  Gorgey  lie. 

London  :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row ;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. — Wednesday,  March  26th,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 

They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Eoitob. 


INCIDENTS    IN   THE    NOTTINGHAM    DEBATE. 


ui. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Collisson  indulged  in  one  speech,  and  in  one  speech  only,  with  a 
few  gentle  imputations.  In  one  instance  he  accused  me  of  quibbling,  in  another 
of  evading,  and  in  another  of  something  else — which  I  forget;  but  when  I  reminded 
him  that  though  that  language  was  common  and  accredited  in  Christian  contro- 
versy, it  was  not  the  language  which  usually  passed  between  gentlemen,  he  rose, 
and  in  a  very  handsome  manner  withdrew  the  expressions,  saying  he  did  not  in- 
tend making  any  remark  which  could  be  personally  offensive  to  me. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Syme  said  that  in  my  '  Logic  of  Death  '  I  had  denied  the  existence 
of  God.  I  suggested  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  desired  him  to  read 
the  passage.  He  read  two  or  three,  but  the  more  he  read  the  farther  he  got  from 
the  proof.  He  then  said  that  my  language  amounted  to  that.  Of  course  it  was 
not  necessary  for  me  to  show  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Syme's  information  the  difference 
between  the  fact  of  what  1  had  stated,  and  an  inference  from  it.  To  say  you  deny 
the  existence  of  God,  is  a  form  of  expression  which  at  once  involves  you  with  the 
divines  from  Chalmers  and  Foster  downwards,  who  immediately  demand  to  know 
if  you  have  travelled  through  all  space,  and  made  a  more  than  geographical  survey 
of  the  infinite  universe.  But  when  we  employ  that  statement  of  the  case  in  which 
we  say  we  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  opposing  argument  must  turn 
upon  evidence,  upon  its  nature  and  quantity,  and  the  ingenious  divine  is  no  longer 
able  to  make  his  logical  escapades.  Inattention  to  these  matters  exposes  us,  in  the 
eyes  of  well-informed  people,  to  the  suspicion  of  not  knowing  the  technicalities  of 
our  own  arguments.  I  alleged  this  reason  to  Mr.  Syme  for  my  particularity  in 
the  matter. 

In  one  of  his  speeches,  Mr.  Syme  said  *  laugh  to  scorn  as  the  meeting  might  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,'  &c.  I  asked  him  why  Christians  must  always  assume 
for  us  the  offensive  habit  of  meeting  with  levity  and  scorn  the  serious  statements 
with  which  he  was  pleased  to  favour  us  ?  He  (Mr.  S.)  would  always  find  that  we 
heard  with  respect  what  was  tendered  with  earnestness.  In  allusion  to  a  remark 
that  I  made,  that  the  Christian  could  not  know  our  case  for  he  would  not  read  our 
books,  Mr.  Syme  said  that  I  was  mistaken,  that  our  works  were  reviewed  by  the 
press  much  more  frequently  than  I  supposed,  and  even  read  in  the  pulpit.  Cer- 
tainly his  own  conduct  bore  out  the  truth  of  his  remark,  for  he  produced  several 
himself,  and  seemed  to  have  a  pocket  full.  He  also  said  that  he  had  read  from 
my  *  Logic  of  Death  '  in  his  pulpit,  that  he  had  asked  his  congregation  if  they  had 
read  it,  and  told  them  that  if  they  had  not  they  ought  not  to  stigmatise  me  till 
they  knew  what  my  opinions  were.  Another  instance  of  his  liberality  deserves  to 
be  related.  He  said  that  when  I  was  gone  he  should  deliver  some  lectures  in  his 
own  chapel,  in  reply,  and  he  would  invite  my  friends  to  hear  them ;  and  it  should 
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be  no  fault  of  his  if  they  wore  not  allowed  to  reply,  if  they  desired.  The  chapel 
not  being  his  own  property,  he  could  not  guarantee  such  a  use  of  it — but  he  would 
promise  to  ask  it  of  the  proprietors.  "When  I  came  to  reply,  I  declined  to  combat 
at  that  time  particular  points  of  difference  between  us.  So  much  liberality  de- 
manded some  acknowledgment  from  us.  It  is  the  establishment  of  goodwill  which 
we  primarily  seek — and  on  that  night  it  was  attained.  I  observed  to  the  religious 
people  present,  that  some  of  them,  like  myself,  might  be  unaccustomed  to  hear 
such  generous  speeches  from  a  Minister;  but  any  who  might  think  it  incompatible 
with  Christianity,  should  remember  that  Christianity  could  never  lose  anything  by 
commanding  the  respect  of  its  opponents,  which  Mr.  Syme  had  certainly  won  for 
it  that  night. 

The  point  upon  which  our  Discussion  will  turn  might  be  thus  explained.  Mr. 
Syme  said  that  the  great  feature  of  Christianity  was  '  the  sympathy  of  God  with  in- 
dividual man.'  In  reply  to  this  extraordinary  assertion,  I  asked  Mr.  Syme — *  If 
God  was  to  show  that  sympathy  on  that  day  when  he  would  turn  his  helpless  and 
erring  creatures  into  outer  darkness,  where  there  would  be  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  ?'  The  case  was  similar  to  that  celebrated  syllogism  of  the 
Vicar  of  Brighton,  discovered  by  the  Leader — 'God  is  ioveand — demands  Church- 
rates.' 

Our  public  discussion  will  probably  take  place  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Syme  is  not 
in  good  health  at  present,  and  I  shall  consult  his  convenience. 

On  the  second  night  of  my  Lectures  the  discussion  was  closed  by  the  appearance 
on  the  platform  of  a  tall,  hale,  hungry  looking  gentleman,  who  announced  himself 
as  *  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Peck  Lane.'  His  chief  failing  seemed  to  be  that  he  was 
dreadfully  in  want  of  his  supper.  He  did  nothing  but  talk  about  it.  The  muscles 
of  his  jaws  hung  on  carnivorous  processes,  and  vibrated  tremulously  at  the  pros- 
pect of  sandwiches.  The  delightful  old  gentleman  evidently  took  his  supper  at 
nine  o'clock,  p.m.,  without  fail;  and  as  the  discussion  had  prolonged  the  meeting 
three  hours  beyond  that  time,  he  rose  up  under  the  influence  of  aggravated  intes- 
tinal disappointment.  His  speech  was  an  incoherent  alimentary  rebellion,  in 
which  Freethinkin^,  Christian  Evidences,  and  mutton  chops  were  grouped  in 
marvellous  confusion.  I  did  not  reply  to  him ;  remembering  the  text,  '  The  zeal 
of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up,'  I  feared  a  similar  fate  if  I  kept  him  any  longer 
from  his  larder. 

In  these  Incidents  I  have  written  from  memory,  at  many  intervals  and  in  dis- 
tant places  (at  this  writing  I  am  in  Newcastle).  I  profess  only  to  give  the 
substance  of  what  remains  in  my  recollection  that  seems  interesting.  Any 
inaccuracies  into  which  I  may  accidentally  or  unconsciously  fall  I  shall  oheertiiily 
correct,  if  any  of  the  parties  of  whom  I  have  spoken  shall  point  theca  out 

Called  unexpectedly  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  I  have  spent  a  week  there.  On 
Monday  I  shall  return,  to  be  present  at  the  Chartist  Convention.  My  visit  to  Shef- 
field is  fixed  for  the  second  week  in  April.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

THE   LAST  TRIAL  BY  JURY   FOR  ATHEISM.  ^ 


(second  edition.) 

This  work,  which  has  been  sold  more  rapidly  than  was  expected,  has  been  re- 
printed, and  is  now  ready  for  delivery  again.  The  contents  comprise  four 
chapters.  Chap.  I.  Before  the  Imprisonment.  Chap.  II.  The  Trial.  Chap.  III. 
After  the  Sentence.    Chap.  IV,  After  the  Liberation. 
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GOD-MAKING 


It  has  often  been  said,  at  least  in  substance,  in  thi^  journal,  that  it  is  far  more 
probable  gods  were  made  by  men,  than  that  men  were  made  by  gods;  and  No.  45 
of  Dickens's  Household  Words  details  a  veritable  case  of  god-manufacture  in 
modern  times.  In  1818  the  French  ship  Dido,  on  a  voyage  from  the  Mauritius  to 
Sumatra,  was  becalmed  for  so  long  a  period,  that  no  luxury  was  left  at  last  for  the 
cabin  passengers  but  an  old  cock,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  negro  cook,  Neptune, 
to  prepare  for  dinner — the  chief  mate  carefully  watching  the  caboose  during  the 
process,  lest  any  hungry  spoiler  should  carry  oiF  the  dainty.  The  precaution, 
alas  !  was  unnecessary,  tor  the  cook  fell  asleep,  and  the  cock  was  burnt  to  a  cinder. 
In  a  fit  of  rage  the  mate  seized  a  knife,  and  rushed  upon  the  negro  to  slay  him.  A 
passenger,  named  Louis  Bergaz,  interposed  to  ward  off  the  blow,  and  received  a 
wound  in  his  wrist.  When  peace  was  restored,  Neptune  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
kissed  and  embraced  the  feet  of  his  protector.  Some  years  after,  M.  Bergaz  had 
occasion  to  visit  a  part  of  Madagascar,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  ramble,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  a  number  of  natives  prostrate  before  a  large  hut,  and  hear  them 
singing  a  monotonous  hymn,  the  burthen  of  which  was  '  Bergaz.'  Upon  looking 
into  the  temple,  he  saw  a  very  decent  attempt,  for  the  people,  to  represent  a  male 
European,  in  the  act,  apparently,  of  warding  off  a  blow,  with  the  right  hand 
stained  by  blood ;  this  divinity  had,  moreover,  a  cravat  on  marked  L.  B.,  and  h^ 
saw  the  natives  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  it  of  a  dead  cock.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
chief — in  whom  M.  Bergaz  recognised  Neptune,  the  cook  of  the  Dido,  whose 
sister,  the  queen  of  the  Anas,  had  made  him  chief  of  Simpai — he  learnt  that  the 
figure  he  had  seen  was  intended  to  represent  himself,  for  that  Neptune's  '  first  act 
of  authority  was  an  endeavour  to  manifest  his  gratitude,  after  the  strange  manner 

of  his  people,  to  his  protector  Bergaz .Probably  to  this  day  the  god  Bergaz  may 

still  be  worshipped  in  Simpai ;  and  the  Esculapian  cock  may  still  excite  the  won- 
der, and  fill  the  note-books,  of  travelling  philosophers.'  W.  C. 

NEW  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  AGAINST  PURGATORY. 


In  the  present  day,  when  every  encouragement  is  afforded  by  the  many  Assurance 
offices  and  loan  associations  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  community,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  to  lay  by  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  their  posterity 
some  «onsolation  when  they  have  departed  from  the  scene  of  their  loils, — it  is  a 
fact,  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  that  such  things  as  concern  the  future  happiness 
of  every  Catholic,  and  are  equally  susceptible  of  economic  financial  arrangement, 
have  been  hitherto  generally  much  neglected. 

The  state  of  purgatory  being  unavoidable,  and  as  common  as  death  itself,  it 
follows  that  the  prayers  of  the  Church  are  as  requisite  to  relieve  the  souls  of  the 
poor  as  of  the  rich ;  but  it  is  the  rich  man  only  who  can  now  afford  to  pay  a  priest 
a  suitable  recompense  for  his  indispensable  services.  With  a  view  of  removing 
the  disabilities  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  in  this  respect,  it  is  contemplated  to 
establish  a  Society,  based  on  mutual  principles,  by  means  of  which  they  may,  on 
the  payment  annually  of  a  mere  trifle  (to  be  reduced  in  manner  hereafter  men- 
tioned), be  enabled  to  ensure  for  any  member  qf  their  families,  and  for  themselves, 
the  much-desired  benefit  of  purgatorial  relief. 

In  the  year  1841,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  thirty 
millions;  the  average  increase  since  that  time  has  been  one  million  yearly.  On  a 
very  moderate  computation,  it  is  believed  that  in  that  number  there  cannot  exist  less 
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than  three  millions  of  Catholic  souls.  Supposing  that  of  this  number  120,000  were  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  association,  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  each 
per  annum,  this  would  produce,  in  one  year,  the  sum  of  £60,000 ;  and  supposing, 
further,  that  these  payments  were  to  be  continued  for  five  years  before  any  re- 
duction should  be  made  in  them,  the  result  would  be — an  accumulation  to  the 
amount  of  £300,000,  without  taking  the  additions  of  interest  into  the  calculation. 

The  expenses  of  working  such  a  Society  could  not  be  great.  If  the  energies  of 
ten  or  fifteen  pious  priests  were  directed — on  behalf  of  deceased  members — exclu- 
sively to  purgatorial  prayers,  it  is  allowed  by  the  most  competent  Catholic 
authorities,  that  such  prayers  would  be  wholly  efiectual — especially  if  accompanied 
by  oflferings  to  the  Church.  It  is  calculated  that  these  priests  might  be  supported, 
and  the  general  business  of  the  association  carried  on,  at  the  comparatively  small 
outlay  of  £10,000  per  annum  ;  so  that  if  the  excess  of  profits  over  the  expenditure 
were,  after  five  years,  to  be  distributed  rateably  among  the  shareholders,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly patent  fact  that  the  recipients  of  spiritual  relief  after  death  would  also  be 
considerably  benefited  during  life. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  above  proposal  and  statement  of  facts  will 
induce  many  to  co-operate  in  forming  a  Society  of  which  the  benefits  are  so  obvious. 
Should  such  be  the  case,  a  prospectus,  with  details,  will  be  shortly  published. 

London,  1851.  Peter  M.  J.  Toplady,  Promoter, 


THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  UNIVERSAL  CONSENT. 


Theologiaks  and  philosophers — among  the  proofs,  to  the  number  of  three,  that 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  offer  in  support  of  a  Deity — place  in  the  first  rank 
universal  consent.  I  have  given  an  account  of  this  argument,  when,  without 
rejecting  or  admitting  it,  I  have  also  immediately  asked — What  does  universal 
consent  affirm  in  affirming  a  God  ?  An  argument  of  another  kind  is  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  orcUr  of  the  world.  I  have  observed  with  respect  to  this,  that 
nature  affirming  spontaneously,  by  the  voice  of  man,  his  proper  distinction  into 
spirit  and  matter,  it  remained  to  know  if  an  infinite  spirit,  a  soul  of  the  world, 
governed  and  agitated  the  universe — as  conscience,  in  its  obscure  intuition,  tells 
us  that  a  spirit  animates  man.  7/*  then,  I  have  added,  order  was  an  infallible  index 
of  the  presence  of  mind,  one  could  not  misunderstand  in  the  universe  the  presence 
of  a  God.  Unfortunately  this  t/is  not  demonstrated,  and  knows  not  how  to  be  so. 
For,  on  on»  side,  pure  spirit,  conceived  in  opposition  to  matter,  is  a  contradictory 
entity,  of  which  nothing  in  consequence  can  attest  the  reality.  On  the  other  side, 
ordained  in  themselves,  such  as  crystals,  plants,  the  planetary  system,  which,  in 
the  sensations  that  they  make  us  experience,  do  not  give  to  us,  as  the  animals  do, 
sentiment  for  sentiment,  appearing  to  us  altogether  deprived  of  conscience,  there 
is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  a  spirit  in  the  centre  of  the  world  than  to  place  it  in 
a  rod  of  sulphur ;  and  it  may  appear,  that  if  spirit,  conscience,  exists  somewhere, 
it  may  be  only  in  man. 

Although  the  order  of  the  universe  can  teach  nothing  upon  the  existence  of  God, 
it  reveals  something  not  less  precious,  perhaps  ;  and  which  will  serve  as  a  starting 
point  in  our  researches.  It  is,  that  all  beings,  all  essences,  all  phenomena  are 
eachained  together  by  an  assemblage  of  laws  resulting  from  their  properties — an 
assemblage  that  I  have  named  fatality  or  necessity.  Let  there  exist,  then,  an 
infinite  intelligence,  which  embraces  all  the  system  of  these  laws,  all  the  field  of 
fatality — that  to  this  infinite  intelligence  is  united  an  intimate  penetration,  a 
supreme  will,  eternally  determined  by  the  assemblage  of  cosmical  laws,  and  in  con- 
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sequence,  infinitely  powerful  and  free — that,  finally  these  three  things  (fatality, 
intelligence,  will)  may  be  contemporary  in  the  universe,  adequate  one  to  the 
other,  and  identical.  It  is  precisely  this  hypothesis,  this  anthropomorphism, 
which  remains  to  be  shewn. 

Thus,  whilst  the  evidence  of  the  human  race  reveals  to  us  a  God,  without  saying 
what  this  God  may  be,  the  order  of  the  world  reveals  to  us  a  fatality — that  is  to 
say,  an  absolute  and  peremptory  assemblage  of  causes  and  effects — in  one  word,  a 
system  of  laws  which  would  be,  if  God  exists,  as  the  view  and  science  of  this  God. 

The  third  and  last  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  proposed  by  theists,  and  named 
by  them  metaphysical  proof,  is  nothing  else  than  a  tautological  construction  of 
categories,  which  prove  absolutely  nothing.  Something  exists — then  there  exists 
something.  Something  is  multiple — then  something  is  one.  Something  arrives 
after  something — then  something  is  anterior  to  something.  Something  is  more 
little  or  more  great  than  something — then  something  is  more  great  than  all  things. 
Something  is  moved,  then  something  is  mover,  &c.,  &c.,  ad  infinitum. 

See  what  is  called  even  to-day,  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  by  messieurs  the  bishops,  proving  metaphysically  the 
existence  of  God !  See  what  the  select  of  French  youth  is  condemned  to  bray 
Out,  following  the  professors,  during  a  year,  under  pain  of  not  getting  their 
diplomas,  and  not  being  able  to  study  the  law,  medicine,  polytechny,  and  the 
sciences !  Surely,  it  anything  has  a  right  to  surprise  us,  it  is  that  with  such  a 
philosophy  Europe  is  not  yet  atheist.  The  continuance  of  the  deistical  idea  beside 
the  jargon  of  the  schools  is  the  greatest  of  miracles — it  forms  the  strongest  preju- 
dice that  one  can  allege  in  favour  of  divinity.  I  am  ignorant  what  it  is  that 
humanity  calls  God. 

I  cannot  say  if  it  is  man,  the  universe,  or  some  other  invisible  reality,  that  under 
this  name  we  are  to  understand;  or  if  this  word  expresses  only  an  ideal — a  being 
of  reason. 

Though  to  give  substance  to  my  hypothesis,  and  a  point  of  departure  to  my 
researches,  I  will  consider  God,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  as  a  being  apart, 
present  everywhere,  distinct  from  the  creation,  endowed  with  an  imperishable  life 
as  well  as  knowledge  and  activity  infinite,  but  above  all  foreseeing  and  just, 
punishing  vice  and  recompensing  virtue.  I  will  dismiss  the  pantheistic  idea 
as  a  heartless  hypocrisy.  God  is  personal,  or  he  is  not;  this  alternative  is  the 
axiom  whence  I  shall  deduce  all  ray  theodicy. — From  J.  P.  PrOudhon. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  1851— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  FRIENDS, 

We  have  not  seen  the  schedule  to  be  issued  by  the  Census  Commissioners,  but 
we  understand  that  there  will  be  a  department  to  be  filled  up  with  the  religion  of 
each  person  with  whom  it  is  left.  Several  correspondents  have  asked  what  they 
ought  to  say.  We  answer,  that  all  who  are  atheists,  and  are  able  to  say  so,  had 
better  put  down  that  designation.  Another  name,  which  sufficiently  describes  us, 
is  that  of  Evidentialists,  which  means  persons  who  proceed  by  evidences,  and 
accept  whatever  evidence  establishes.  Those  who  do  not  care  to  use  these  names, 
may  write  down  *  no  religion.'  Others  who  do  not  feel  free  to  describe  themselves, 
should  refuse  to  answer.  Rationalist  is  a  term  which  we  might  use,  provided  it 
is  not  understood  that  we  claim  exclusively  to  be  considered  rational.  In  the 
same  manner  Moralist  might  be  used  as  our  designation,  provided  people  would 
understand  by  it  that  we  were  friends  of  Morality,  and  not  as  making  the 
pretension  of  the  purest  to  be  alone  moral.  We  believe  the  forms  will  make  no 
inquiry  as  to  religion,  if  we  may  judge  by  those  just  delivered  in  Newcastle. 

G.  J.  H. 
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Free  Difcuprion  Vindicated. — Mr.  Holyoake   has   done  well  in   publishing  this 
*  fragment  of  autobiography,'  ('  The  History  of  the  Last  Trial  by  Jury  for  Atheism  in 
England,')  which  is  worthy  the  attentive  'perusal,'  not  only  of  her  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General  and  the  British  Clergy—'  to  whom  it  is  especially  submitted  ' — but  of  all  classes 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects.     During  the  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  trial 
took  place,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  appreciation  of  the  true  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  national  action,  with  reference  to  matters  of  opinion,  on  subjects 
purely  speculative  and  dogmatic.    It  is  probable  that  the  alteration  in  the  law,  which 
takes  the  initiative  of  instituting  prosecutionsfor  Blasphemy  out  of  the  hands  of  common 
inforraes,  and  vests  it  in  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  will  make  this  not  only  the 
'  last  trial  for  atheism  in  England,'  but  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  similar  trial  in 
future.     The  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  truth  on  any  subject  is,  to  permit  all  to  be  said 
that  can  be  said  upon  it.    Error  is  the  result  of  partial  or  imperfect  knowledge  j  and 
it  can  only  be  removed  by  having  a  question  presented  in  all  its  possible  bearings  ;   or, 
in  other  words,  submitting  it  to  unlimited  discussion.    To  deny  this  open  and  unre- 
strained examination  is,  in  effect,  to  declare  at  the  outset  that  we  are  determined  not 
to  take  into  consideration  all  the  possible  arguments  that  may  be  presented,  but  wilfully 
to  shut  our  eyes  upon  all  but  our  pre-conceived  notions.     This  is  the  way  to  perpetuate 
error,  where  it  exists,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  best  way  of  protecting  or  strengthening 
truth.   Granting  the  sincerity  of  those  who  believe  that  legal  prosecutions  for  obnoxious 
opinions  are  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  it  remains  for  them  to  show 
not  only  that  the  truth  has  been  attained,  but  that  it  stands  in  need  of  the  aid  of  secular 
power,  in  its  contest  with  error.     Some,  we  are  aware,  who  concur  in  these  prosecutions, 
do  so  on  the  far  lower  ground  of  expediency.     The  unpopular  opinions  may  be  true, 
but  they  think  their  open   promulgation — in   existing   circumstances — prejudicial   to 
society.     Now  without  for  a  moment  admitting  that  the  prevalence  of  truth  can  ever 
be  productive  of  pernicious  results,  it  is  only  needful  to  remark,  that  if  this  expediency 
had  succeeded,  in  the  case  of  our  predecessors,  in  stifling  investigation,  the  world  would 
not  have  made  the  progress  it  has  done—the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  would  have 
been  lamentably  small,  compared  with  what  it  now  is.     But  the  assumption  that  any 
kind  of  external  power  is  required  to  protect  truth,  in  its  contest  with  error,  is  a  pure 
fallacy.   It  is  equally  fallacious  to  suppose  that  any  amount  of  protection  from  the  State 
can  guarantee  permanence  and  supremacy  to  error.     The  interference  of  authority  in 
questions  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  would  be  scouted  as  ridiculous.     We 
are  learning,  we  trust,  that  a  similar  interference  in  speculative,  moral,  or  political  in- 
quiries is  equally  unjustifiable,  irrational,  and  impotent,  as  far  as  the  settlement  of  any 
point  at  issue  is  concerned.     Argument  must  be  met  by  argument — demonstration  by 
demonstration ;  or  if — as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Holyoake — the  question  does  not  admit  of 
demonstration  on  either  side,  each  party  ought  to  be  content  to  make  the  best  of  their 
respective  cases,  and  to  respect  each  other  as  sincere  inquirers  into  a  matter,  which, 
in  the  present  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  a  mystery. — Northern  Star,  March  15. 

The  Dreamer  and  the  Worker. — The  twofold  condition  of  our  nature,  sensual 
and  spiritual,  practical  and  theoretical,  with  earthy  needs  and  heavenly  yearnings,  with 
feet  fixed  on  the  ground  and  eyes  following  the  stars,  and  the  incessant  combat  waged 
between  these  two  antagonists,  may  be  said  to  be  the  source  of  all  poetry  and  philosophy, 
and  cannot  be  too  often  illustrated.  It  is  a  subject  never  old.  It  is  a  subject  wherein 
all  may  behold  their  own  struggles  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  The  Dreamer  is  in  his 
sphere  also  a  Worker,  labouring  with  his  soul  as  another  labours  with  his  hands  ; 
but  his  labour  needs  the  labour  of  other  men  to  fructify  it,  no  less  than  the  Worker 
needs  the  spiritual  influence  of  a  Dreamer  ere  he  can  become  an  intelligent,  useful 
labourer.— The  Leader,  March  22,  1851.  I 
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'INFIDELITY    EXPOSED    AND    TRUTH    EXHIBITED.'^ 


EXAMINED    BY    AUSTIN    HOLYOAKE. 


The  Freethinker  is  in  a  helpless  con- 
dition. When  he  is  desirous  of  lectur- 
ing or  writing,  he  is  obliged  to  rely  upon 
his  own  resources.  He  has  no  accom- 
modaring  Angel  or  Holy  Spirit  to  assist 
him.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  his 
arguments,  springing  alone  from  his 
own  erring  nature,  should  fail  some- 
times to  convince.  Yet,  on  the  other 
liand,  there  are  instances  of  arguments, 
said  to  have  been  divinely  dictated,  and 
that  owe  their  existence  alone  to  heavenly 
help,  that  have  not  that  convincing 
character  that  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  Stenson,  the  preacher  of  the  ser- 
mon before  us,  says  that  '  on  Thursday, 
the  19fch  of  September,  he  received  the 
following  note,  or  notice,  the  envelope 
bearing  the  post  mark  "Paddington:"'— 
'September  18th,  1850. 

'  Sir, — I  beg  to  present  you  with  a 
copy  of  the  "  Logic  of  Death,''  which 
you  will  please  to  accept,  and  be  kind 
enough  to  read  it  over,  and,  if  you  can, 
to  answer  it.  Kefute  its  eirjrs,  for  by 
so  doing  you  will  act  a  nobler  part  than 
by  burning  it.  He  who  would  burn  a 
book  he  could  not  answer,  would  per- 
haps, if  he  lived  in  a  more  barbarous 
age,  not  hesitate  to  consign  its  author  to 
a  similar  fate. 

'  Hoping,  however,  you  may  yet  see 
the  error  of  your  ways,  and  that  you 

♦  Infidelity  Exposed  and  Truth  Exhi- 
bited :  a  Sermon,  by  Mr.  John  Stenson, 
Preached  at  Carmei  Chapel,  Westbourne 
Street,  Pimlico,  on  Lord's  day  evening, 
September  22,  1850.  (Being  No.  13  of 
the  '  Bible  Preacher.')  London  :  Houlston 
and  Sioneraan,  Palernoster  Row. 


may  yet  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  your 
well-wisher,  J.  "W., 

'  Late  a  Sunday-school  Teacher. 

'  P.S. — I  am  an  infidel,  and  will  attend 
your  chapel  next  Sunday  evening,  when 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  against 
my  principles  or  opinions.' 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter  he  had 
'  a  call '  to  contend  against  the  principles 
of  infidelity.  The  Lord  having  power- 
fully impressed  his  mind  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter,  he,  after  ervent 
supplication  to  the  throne  of  heavenly 
grace  for  divine  assistance,  became  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  his  path  was  made 
plain  by  the  hearer  and  answerer  of 
prayer.  Accordingly,  on  the  ensuing 
Lord's  day  he  was  helped  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  deliver  himself  of  the  sermon 
on  the  '  Logic  of  Death.'  Whether 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  he  had  to 
consider,  or  from  the  consequences  de- 
pending upon  a  refutation  of  atheism,  or 
overwhelmed  by  the  Ghostly  coadjutor- 
ship  he  had  sought,  we  cannot  say;  but 
true  it  is,  that  '  through  excitement  of 
mind  and  exertion  of  body,  he  was  unable 
next  day  to  leave  his  bed.  All  his 
strength  seemed  exhausted,  and  his  every 
power  appeared  prostrate  in  the  dust.' 
However,  he  was  much  refreshed  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  receipt  of  an  encourag- 
ing testimonial  from  a  '  Brother  in 
Jesus.'  After  this,  Mr.  Stenson  re- 
ceived, from  '  A  Sinner  Saved/  the  fol- 
lowing '  remarkable  account  relating  to 
this  matter :' — 

'  A  short  time  previous  to  your  re- 
ceivmg   the  "  Logic  of  Death,"  1   was 
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informed  by  a  youth,  who  was  aware 
that  I  came  to  your  chapel,  of  the  inten- 
tion of  him  and  his  companion  to  furnish 
you  with  one  of  those  copies.  It  has 
done  my  heart  good  to  hear  from  a 
friend  of  mine  the  noble  defence  of  the 
truth  from  your  pulpit  on  the  occasion, 
at  which  the  author  of  my  communica- 
tion was  present  to  hear;  but  now — 
alas  !  alas  ! — I  have  a  solemn  statement 
to  add,  of  which  I  wish  you  to  be  in 
possession.  It  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  that  the  poor  companion  of  this 
youth,  since  then,  should  sicken  and  die, 
firmly  maintaining  those  awful  prin- 
ciples which  make  one  tremble  to  think 
of.  The  youth  is  gone  to  follow  his 
poor  companion  to  the  grave  this  after- 
noon.* 

*  Surely,'  exclaims  our  pious  preacher, 
'  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  in  all  these 
things !' 

There  are  the  same  disfiguring  marks 
upon  this  sermon  which  characterise 
nearly  all  the  pious  polemics  that  come 
under  our  notice.  It  requires  an  efibrt 
on  the  part  of  most  religious  men  to  be 
courteous.  We  sometimes  meet  with  a 
man  who  has  the  courage  to  promise  not 
to  be  abusive  while  professing  to  argue 
with  you ;  but  rarely  is  this  promise 
kept.  Mr.  Stenson  is  apparently  aware 
of  the  injustice  of  abuse,  for  he  remarks, 
in  the  opening  of  his  sermon — *  In  at- 
tempting to  assail  the  strongholds  of  in- 
fidelity, I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  neither  anger  nor  abuse  can  be 
taken  for  argument,  no  more  than  pas- 
sion can  be  taken  for  principle.'  Yet 
we  find  him  saying,  with  great  earnest- 
ness— '  Infidelity  is  a  spoiler— but  re- 
ligion is  a  supporter  :  the  former  would 
rob  the  soul  of  her  very  being — while 
the  latter  robes  her  with  immortal  glory! 
Infidelity  is  the  hell-begotten  offspring 
of  depraved  reason  —  but  faith  is  the 
heaven-begotten  offspring  of  divine  reve- 
lation !  Hence  all  carnal,  unregenerate, 
mere  reasoning  men,  are  earthly,  sensual, 
and    devilish,    being    atheists,  without 


God,  or  unbelievers  and  infidels.'  We 
are  again  told,  towards  the  end  of  his 
sermon,  that  *  Infidels,  as  long  as  they 
continue  in  infidelity,  are  not  only  dis- 
tinguished from,  and  opposed  to  all 
"  that  will  live  Godly  in  Christ  Jesus," 
but  are  fearfully  characterised  as  "  evil 
men  and  seducers,  who  wax  worse  and 
worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived." ' 

Our  *  servant  of  the  adorable  Im- 
manuel '  indulges  also  in  a  figure  of 
speech  which  may  be  very  musical,  but 
it  does  not  harmonise  with  fact.  He 
couples  'iniquity, infidelity,  and  idolatry' 
together  in  several  places;  as  though 
infidelity  was  the  result  of  iniquity,  and 
that  idolatry  belonged  of  necessity  to 
infidelity.  Infidelity  flows  from  a  far 
different  source  to  that  of  iniquity,  and 
idolatry  springs  alone  from  the  worship- 
ping tendency  of  superstition. 

There  is  ^nothing  original  in  this  ser- 
mon— not  ,even  the  abusive  parts;  and 
we  can  only  congratulate  Mr.  Steneoa 
on  the  assurance  with  which  he  retails 
them  again.  It  is,  however,  as  good 
treatment  as  we  could  expect  at  the 
hands  of  *  a  worthless  worm,'  as  Mr. 
Stenson  assures  us  he  is.  There  are  two 
extracts  given  from  what  he  calls  the 
*  deadly  '  *  Logic,'  but  no  attempt  at  re- 
futation. The  sermon  is,  like  most  of 
its  class,  a  string  of  quotations  from 
Scripture — and  great  is  the  confusion 
pervading  the  whole. 

Our  preacher  says  : — *  Infidels  deny 
the  fall  of  man,  then  they  must  believe 
that  man  is  just  what  he  ever  was  from 
the  beginning.  And  can  it  be  possible 
that  man,  viewed  in  his  beastial  and 
brutish  nature,  as  seen  wallowing  in  his 
own  filthiness — walking  in  the  pride  of 
his  deceived  heart — wandering  in  the 
paths  of  dissipation  and  vice — wilfully 
and  willingly  wronging  his  neighbour  [is 
Mr.  Stenson  speaking  from  his  own  per. 
sonal  experience  ?]  —  and  waging  war 
against  his  Maker  with  a  deadly  hate — 
has  never  fallen  from  any  higher  degree  ? 
Is  this  the  origin  of  man  ?    If  not,  let 
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infidels  make  their  own  statement,  and 
give  their  own  account  of  him  whose 
fall  they  deny,  but  whose  faults  they 
can  never  disown.' 

To  disbelieve  the  '  fall  of  man  '  in  the 
Scriptural  sense,  is  not  to  maintain  that 
*  man  is  just  what  he  ever  was  from  the 
beginning.'  Freethinkers  cannot  com- 
prehend how  it  is  that  there  should  be 
any  moral  virtue  and  intellectual  great- 
ness in  the  world,  if  man  is  *  beastial 
and  brutish  by  nature,'  ever  *  wallowing 
in  his  own  filthiness.' 

Mr.  Stenson  further  remarks  : — *  Let 
me  now  proceed  to  inquire  of  our  infi- 
dels, materialists,  and  atheists  how  mat- 
ter came  to  assume  the  diversity  of 
forms  in  which  it  is  found  ?  "What  ideas 
have  they  of  the  distribution  of  matter 
into  almost  infinite  distinct  natures  ? 
Or  does  infidelity,  forsooth,  reduce  and 
resolve  all  into  one  common  nature  ? 
And  are  we  to  conclude  therefrom  that 
there  is  no  natural  difference  between 
stars  and  stones,  man  and  beast,  birds 
and  reptiles,  fishes  and  trees,  fire  and 
water?  What  bat-like  blindness  !  What 
Babel-like  confusion  !  What  Pharaoh- 
like infatuation !  Conceive,  my  hearers, 
if  you  possibly  can,  the  whole  mass  of 
matter  in  its  primsBval  form  (whether 
created  or  eternal),  from  which  imagine 
(if  you  have  the  ordinary  measure  of 
credulity  possessed  by  infidels)  you  per- 
ceive rising  up,  breaking  forth,  creeping 
out,  flying,  leaping,  jumping,  oozing — 
the  first  man,  the  first  elephant,  the  first 
worm,  the  first  lark,  the  first  frog,  the 
first  flea,  the  first  stream,  &c.,  and  then 
ask  how  it  cometh  to  pass  that  the  like 
mal^vels  are  not  witnessed  nowr  ?  What 
would  you  think  of  the  sanity  of  that 
man  that  should  boldly  assert,  "  There 
is  not  a  creature  to  be  found  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  nor  in  the  waters 
beneath,  nor  in  the  heavens  above  ?" 
Would  you  not  conclude  that  such  a 
statement,  proceeding  from  the  lip  or 
pen  of  any  man,  must,  necessarily,  prove 
him  to  be  insane?  And  yet,  beloved, 
such  is  the  creed  of  infidels,  who  posi- 
tively declare  that  a  single  creature  can- 
not be  found  ;  for  it  is  self-evident  that 
if  there  be  no  Creator  there  can  be  no 
creature,  as  the  one  relates  entirely  to 
the  other.  Consider  for  one  moment 
the  amazing  contrast  between  the  absurd 
statements  of  depraved  reason,  and  the 
simple,  yet  sublime,  statements  of  divine 
revelation !' 


Freethinkers,  without  wishing  to  mo- 
nopolise a  greater  amount  of  insanity 
than  our  reverend  friend  is  disposed  to 
oblige  them  with,  nevertheless  confess 
their  inability  to  account  for  the  diversity 
of  forms  in  which  matter  is  found.  They 
know  that  matter  is  *  distributed  into 
almost  infinite  distinct  shapes,'  and  by 
the  aid  of  telescopes  to  assist  their  '  bat- 
like blindness  '  they  suppose  there  is 
some  difference  between  '  stars  and 
stones ;'  but  never  having  been  close 
enough  to  the  stars  to  ascertain,  they 
are  not  possessed  of  '  Pharaoh-like  in- 
fatuation '  sufficient  to  state  positively 
what  they  are  made  of.  Though  our 
religious  friend  believes  in  the  '  chaotic 
brains  of  infidels,'  infidels  cannot  believe 
they  know  the  period  when  *  the  whole 
mass  of  matter'  was  in  its  chaotic  or 
'  primaeval  form  ;'  and  they  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  in  a  worse  position 
than  the  Christian  in  reference  to  know- 
ing how  the  '  first  man  rose  up,  or  the 
first  flea  jumped.'  It  is  to  be  feared  the 
'  Babel-like  confusion  '  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  extract  is  sufficient  to  confound 
the  reverend  author  himself.  Even 
though  it  were  possible  to  prove  there  is 
no  Creator,  still  we  should  be  conscious 
there  were  creatures  in  existence — even 
if  Mr.  Stenson  only  was  left  us  to  re- 
fer to. 

*  Having  truth  on  our  side,'  remarks 
the  preacher,  *  we  confidently  challenge 
the  whole  infidel  host  to  produce  well 
corroborated  evidence  of  one  believer  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  having  regretted, 
on  the  dying  bed,  that  he  had  received 
the  Gospel  of  God.'  We  do  not  wish  to 
find  instances  of  it.  Death  is  painful 
enough  of  itself,  without  the  last  mo- 
ments of  existence  being  embittered  by 
regrets.  The  person  who  dies  with  the 
belief  that  he  is  going  to  enter  a  life  of 
eternal  bliss,  will  doubtless  be  happy. 
But  religionists  should  not  forget  that 
innumerable  persons  who  abandon  the 
Christian  faith,  express  at  death  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at  having  done  so — 
as  our  own  obituary  records  ^rove. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  that 
'  Atheism  is  a  bloody  and  ferocious  sys- 
tem,' may,  with  some  propriety,  be  re- 
versed; for  we  find  Mr.  Stenson  saying, 
'  In  the  strength  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel,  whom  they  [infidels] 
daringly  defy,  we  must  boldly  resist 
them,  even  unto  blood,  striving  against 
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their  sin.'  Mr.  Stenson  may  rest  assured 
that  if  he  has  the  truth,  he  will  be  able 
to  win  the  freethinker  over  to  his  side 
without  resorting  to  any  cruel  or  sangui- 
nary means  of  convincing  him. 

'While  infidels  glory  in  their  infi- 
delity,' says  Mr.  Stenson,  *  and  boast  of 
their  irreligion,  as  evidential  of  their 
rationality,  my  first  question  to  them  is 
one  that  reason  dictates,  viz. :  What  are 
the  future  advantages  proposed  by  infi- 
delity, or  what  are  the  present  benefits 

derivable  therefrom  ? Can  it  be  said, 

with  any  proof  producible,  or  with  any 
propriety  whatever,  that  infidelity  ren- 
ders man  more  honourable,  more  happy, 
or  more  helpful  to  his  fellow-man,  than 
the  religion  which  is  based  on  Bible  pre- 
mises renders  him  ?' 

Christianity  promises  many  things  'in 
the  life  to  come,'  at  a  time  very  indefi- 
nite, and  in  a  place  no  one  knows  where. 
Rationalism  holds  out  hopes  of  future 

*  peace  on  earth,'  when  fear  and  faith 
shall  be  superseded  by  reason  and  love. 
As  the  present  generation  enjoys  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  efforts  for 
good  made  in  the  past,  so  will  the  good 
deeds  done  in  our  time  be  the  harbingers 
of  peace  and  good  will  in  the  future. 
Christianity's  blessings  are  to  be  found 
beyond  the  grave,  ot  the  issues  of  which  no 
man  is  certain.  Rationalism's  blessings 
and  rewards  are  to  be  reaped,  not  in  the 
'  life  to  come,'  but  in  the  life  that  is. 

*  What  are  the  present  benefits  derivable 
from  infidelity  ?'  We  believe  that  all 
benefits  possible  to  be  enjoyed  by  man, 
must  spring  from  man  ;  hence  infidelity 
teaches  that  most  useful  doctrine,  self- 
reliance.  Christianity  tells  men  that 
they  cannot  do  anything  unless  their 
'  heavenly  father  '  wills  it ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  *  waiters  upon  Provi- 
dence '  miss  glorious  opportunities  for 
doing  good  because  they  cannot  find  a 
'  divine  sanction  '  for  their  actions.    The 

*  religion  based  on  Bible  premises  '  ren- 
ders men  superstitious,  intolerant,  per- 
secuting, fills  the  mind  with  vague  fears, 
cramps  the  intellect,  and  saddens  the 
heart  and  pales  the  cheek  with  thoughts 
of  eternal  torments  too  cruel  and  revolt- 
ing to  contemplate.  Infidelity  relieves 
the  mind  of  superstition,  of  religious  in- 
tolerance, invigorates  the  understanding 
by  removing  the  fetters  that  cramp  the 


intellect,  and  leaves  man  the  free  and 
untrammelled  use  of  his  faculties.  It 
renders  man  'more  helpful  to  his  fellow- 
man  '  by  teaching  him  that  the  evils  and 
suffering  he  sees  around  him  can  only 
be  removed  by  his  own  exertions. 

Mr.  Stenson,  in  common  with  other 
Christians,  vaunts  the  superiority  of  his 
religion,    and     quotes     passages    from 
Scripture    to    prove    'the  preciousness 
and  value  of  God's   most  holy    word,* 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  promises 
the  Bible  contains.     A  short  and  easy 
method  of  convincing  the  infidel  would 
be  by  pointing  to  instances  where  these 
promises   had  been    fulfilled.      Piipsts 
beguile  mankind  by  telling  them   what 
their  '  heavenly  father  '  has  promised  to 
do  for  them.     But  it  is  in  vain  to  tell 
us  that  the  Lord  '  will  save  the  children 
of  the  needy,  and  will  break  in  pieces  the 
oppressor.'     The  children  of  the  needy 
perish  by  thousands  in  factory  and  mine, 
and  the  oppressor   still   gains  strength 
and  power.     What  consolation  is  it  to 
the  poor  man  to  tell  him  that  the  Lord 
'  will  deliver  the  needy  when  he  crieth, 
the   poor  also,  and   him    that   hath  no 
helper' — when  he  cries  for   help   and 
receives  no  succour,  prays  for  food  and 
dies  with  hunger  ?    Gaunt  Famine  rears 
its  head,  and  a  whole  nation  is  decimated; 
thousands   gradually   waste   away   with 
disease  and  want,  who  in  their  sufferings 
implore  assistance  with  a  fervency  none 
can  doubt,  but  perish  with  prayers  upon 
their  lips — yet  we  are  told  that  the  Lord 
'  will  deliver  the  needy  when  he  crieth  !' 
The  feeling  of  patriotism  and   love  of 
liberty,  which  seem  inherent  in  man's 
nature,  prompt  peoples  that  have  groaned 
for  ages  under  the  iron  rule  of  despotism, 
to  make   efforts   tor   national   freedom. 
The   philosopher,   the  patriot,  and   the 
poet  teach   men  that  liberty  is  sacred. 
The  pious  offer  up  prayers  to  heaven  for 
it,  and  nations  shed  their  blood  in  its 
defence.  But  tyranny  is  still  triumphant. 
Men  are  tortured  and  out  to  death,  and 
delicate  women   and   helpless,  innocent 
children  are  butchered  that  tyrants  may 
maintain  their  thrones.     Yet  the  Lord 
'  will  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  and 
will  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.'  The 
resolute  cry  of  Reason  and  Experience 
is  the  wiser — '  Man,  trust  thyselt !' 
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Ottr  platform. 

Prom  which  any  earnest  oppsnent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  anv  may  expound  views 
•not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


LETTER    FROM    THE    REV.    G.    A.    SYME. 


Sir, — Allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  or  two  inaccuracies  which 
appear  in  your  notice  of  the  discussions  at  Nottingham, 

You  say,  '  The  Rev.  Mr.  Syme  justified  the  eternal  punishment  of  sinners ;' 
again  you  say,  *  Mr.  Syme  took  the  course  of  defending  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  upon  the  usual  evangelical  theory,  that  the  infinite  economy  of  Pro- 
vidence requires  it.'  Neither  of  these  statements  are  correct.  The  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  was  neither  defended  by  me  nor  denied.  I  simply  observed 
that  it  was  cpnsidered  a  questionable  doctrine  by  many  Christians  who  in  other 
respects  are  called  orthodox.  I  mentioned  John  Foster,  and  I  might  have 
mentioned  many  others,  as  having  doubted  it.  I  was  led  to  make  this  remark  in 
consequence  of  an  assertion  of  yours,  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  was 
held  by  all  Christians  except  Unitarians. 

I  did  not  advance  any  opinion  at  all  regarding  the  duration  of  punishment.  It 
was  the/act  of  punishment  which  I  defended  and  justified.  The  one  must  be  es- 
tablished before  the  other.  It  was  the  fact  of  punishment  I  had  to  debate  with 
you.  If  you  deny  the  fact  of  punishment,  it  is  quite  useless  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  regarding  its  duration.  I  therefore  purposely  avoided  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  and,  in  a  debate  with  one  professing  your  views,  should  always 
avoid  it — not  that  I  consider  the  doctrine  indefensible,  but  simply  because  a  logical 
discussion  of  the  matter  requires  the  fact  of  punishment  to  be  settled  first. 

You  say,  *  Mr.  Syme  demanded  of  me  a  definition  of  Christianity :  he  said  he 
never  new  a  freethinker  who  could  give  one — a  somewhat  presumptuous  speech.' 
I  demanded  of  you  a  definition  of  the  Gospel.  In  every  discussion  it  is  important 
to  be  precise  in  the  use  of  words.  I  used  the  word  '  Gospel '  because  it  is  the  word 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  as  used  there,  its  sense  can  be  easily  ascertained. 
The  word  '  Christianity  '  is  of  more  modenn  date.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  loose 
sense  ;  unless  used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  'Gospel,'  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be 
defined.  No^,  I  repeat  that  I  never  met  with  a  *  freethinker  '.who  could  tell  me 
what  the  '  Gospel '  is.  You  may  call  this  a  presumptuous  speech  or  no,  as  you 
please.  It  was  made  evident  at  the  meeting  that  you  did  not  know  what  it  is ; 
neither  there  nor  in  your  periodical  have  you  given  a  definition  of  it.  The  defini- 
tion which  you  attempted  to  give  at  the  meeting,  and  which  you  repeat  in  your 
periodical,  is  this:  '  God  is  love,  arid  he  will  punish  his  ignorant  and  erring 
creatures  in  heJl  fire.'  This  sentence  contains  two  propositions  ;  the  first  contains 
a  definition  of  God — '  God  is  love  '—and  if  the  second  sentence  were  properly 
worded,  it  would  contain  a  definition  of  the  consequences  of  rejecting  the  Gospel.  I 
beg  you,  therefore,  to  notice,  that  the  Gospel  is  by  you  still  undefined.  And  though 
to  you  it  may  seem  presumptuous,  to  me  it  seems  only  charitable,  to  say  that  you 
have  not  given  a  definition  of  the  Gospel  because  really  you  know  not  what  it  is. 

You  say,  '  He  (Mr.  S.)  said  he  quite  agreed  with  me,  that  the  refusal  of  the 
clergy  to  enter  into  discussion  with  us,  lest  they  should  give  us  importance,  pro- 
ceeded from  dishonourable  motives ;  he  agreed  with  me,  also,  that  we  should  not 
get  importance  by  it  unless  we  were  in  the  right.' 

I  said  it  was  true  that  many  ministers  refused  to  engage  in  public  discussion 
with  infidels.      T/ie  motive  I  had  heard  assigned  was  a  tear  on  their  part  lest  they 
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should  thereby  give  inBdels  undue  importance.  I  regretted  their  refusal,  and 
considered  the  motive  (for  there  was  only  this  motive  referred  to)  as  scarcely  suflB- 
cient  to  warrant  their  refusal ;  for  I  thought  that  infidels,  instead  of  getting  impor- 
tance by  discussion,  would  only  reap  dishonour,  unless  they  were  in  the  right. 
You  represent  me  as  saying  that  this  motive — viz.,  lest  they  should  give  infidels 
importance — proceeded  from  dishonourable  motives.  I  used  no  such  language.  It 
would  have  been  highly  improper  for  me  to  have  used  it.  To  refer  to  a  motive 
which  they  themselves  acknowledge  is  one  thing — to  impute  motives  which  they 
have  never  acknowledged,  and  by  which  they  were  never  influenced,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing. 

Trusting  you  will  early  insert  this, 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

Nottingham,  March  18th,  1851.  G.  A.  Syme. 


[Either  I  am  or  Mr.  Syme  is  under  error  of  recollection.  The  word  '  Gospel ' 
sounds  strangely  to  me.  It  was  respecting  Christianity  that  I  believed  him  to  ask 
me.  Had  I  have  understood  him  to  ask  what  is  the  Gospel,  I  should  have 
answered,  that  the  '  New  Testament'  is  sometimes  called  *  Glad  Tidings  '  but  that 
this  is  a  mistake.     Will  Mr.  Syme  oblige  us  with  his  own  definition  ? — G.  J.  H.] 


THE  REV.  MR.  GUTTRIDGE  AND  HIS  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dear  Sie, —  Having  at  last  received  a  few  lines  from  the  Rev.  J.  Guttridge,  we 
take  the  opportunity  of  informing  you  of  the  circumstance.  The  rev.  gentleman 
was  so  kind,  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  to  send  us  a  copy  of  the  Bible  and  the  People  and 
a  copy  of  the  Pathway.  When  we  returned  the  two  copies,  we  sent  a  note  along 
with  them,  stating  that  we  could  find  nothing  in  them  to  alter  our  present  opinions, 
also  wishing  to  know  the  names  and  addresses  of  three  young  men  to  whom  we 
had  often  heard  him  refer  in  his  religious  harangues.     To  our  note,  we  received 

the  following  reply  :— 

*  Hey  wood,  Feb.  23,  1851. 

*My  dear  Sirs, — The  three  young  men  to  whom  I  have  sometimes  referred — as 
having  had,  not  only  sour  tempers,  but  shallow  intellects — I  met  with  at  Middlewich, 
in  Cheshire,  in  1841.  But,  as  I  did  not  ask  you  what  your  names  were  the  first 
time  I  saw  you,  so  neither  did  I  ask  them  theirs. 

*As  you  have  such  an  ardent  longing  for  "letter  writing,"  a  sort  of  literary 
showing  off,  I  regret  my  non-acquaintance  with  the  names  of  the  parties,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  prevent  you  '*  opening  up  "  a  correspondence  with  them,  and,  if  they  have 
not  grown  wiser,  of  shedding  upon  their  somewhat  darkened  understandings  a 
little  of  the  abundant  light  in  which  you  yourselves  are  so  haughtily  basking. 
The  intimation  in  your  note  that  the  ably-conducted  monthlies,  the  Bible  and  the 
People  and  the  Pathway  cannot  teach  you  more  than  you  have  long  since  known, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  matured  egotism— full-groum  vanity. 
Dear  me  I  Who  are  you  ?  Where  have  you  been  ?  From  what  intellectual 
storehouses  have  you  gathered  your  treasures  ?  Will  the  machinery  of  things  go 
on  at  your  decease  ?  Will  wisdom  die  with  you  ?  Did  you  ever  read  "  Bobby 
Burns?"  if  so,  you  will  perhaps  be  familiar  with  the  following  couplet: — 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." 
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*Most  sincerely  wishing  you  a  slight  advancef  a  little  increase  in  the  triple 
qualities  of  taste,  mannerSf  and  modesty, 

'  I  am,  ray  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

*  Messrs.  Butterworth,  Warburton,  <fe  Oakes.  J.  Guttridge.* 

The  rev.  gentleman  would  convey  the  idea  that  we  stated,  that  *  none  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Bible  and  the  People  and  the  Pathway  could  tell  us  more  than  we 
knew.'  We  did  no  such  thing.  We  only  stated  that  *  the  two  numbers  sent 
("which  were  the  numbers  for  February)  contained  nothing  but  what  we  had  heard 
before  adduced  in  favour  of  Christianity.' 

'  Bobby  Burns,'  to  whom  our  rev.  friend  refers  us,  was  a  fine  poet,  and  did  not 
relish  priestcraft  in  whatever  form  it  manifested  itself.  Our  rev.  friend  could  not 
have  quoted  an  author  with  whom  we  are  better  acquainted.  We  will  complete 
the  verse  from  which  the  rev.  gentleman  has  taken  the  two  lines  in  his  letter: — 

'  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us, 
#      It  wad  frea  mony  a  blunder  free  us. 
And  foolish  notion ; 
What  airs  in  dress  and  gait  wad  lea  us, 
And  ev'n  devotion^ 

John  Oakes, 
James  Warburton, 
Hey  wood,  March  10th,  1851.  James  Butterworth. 

REPORT     FROM     PAISLEY. 


Dear  Sir, — To-day,  at  a  meeting  of  our  council,  I  was  instructed  to  write  to  you, 
wishing  you  to  state  at  what  time  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  be  with  us  for 
a  course  of  four  lectures — say  one  on  Sunday,  two  during  the  week,  and  one  on 
the  Sunday  following.  When  you  write  you  might  give  a  list  of  subjects  you  may 
think  suitable  for  lectures. 

Our  society  is  gradually  increasing  in  numbers.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of 
females  among  our  new  adherents.  We  meet  regularly  for  public  lecture  or  dis- 
cussion every  Sunday  morning  and  evening.  We  have  a  school  for  children  on 
Sundays,  from  four  to  six  p.m.  A  course  of  lectures  on  Christian  Superstition  by 
members,  has  lately  terminated.  The  concluding  one,  by  our  worthy  president, 
Mr.  David  Glasstord,  on  the  *  Necessity  of  Social  Reformers  exerting  themselves 
to  reclaim  their  Christian  brethren  from  the  necessity  of  giving  credence  to  such 
self-evident  fables,'  contained  an  able  exposure  of  the  absurdities  in  belief  engen- 
dered by  these  superstitions,  and  concluded  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  to  assist 
in  their  exposure.  Since  then  we  have  had  an  exchange  of  lecturers  with  the 
Glasgow  friends,  who  lectured  to  us  on  a  variety  of  topics.  We  believe  the 
exchange  conferred  a  mutual  benefit. 

We  have  lately  lost  by  death  a  female  member,  Mrs.  John  Robinson.  For  many 
years  before  she  became  a  member,  she  was  a  regular  attender  at  all  our  meetings. 
She  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Reasoner  and  its  fund  since  its  commencement.  Calmly 
aud  unobtrusively  she  bore  herself  through  life — an  exemplary  wife,  an  attentive 
parent,  and  a  zealous  friend.  She  testified  in  her  death  to  the  fact  that  our  prin- 
ciples are  not  only  good  to  live  with,  but  also  to  die  with.  Her  death  was  as  calm 
and  peaceable  as  any  of  those  so  much  vaunted  by  Christians. 

The  census  is  about  to  be  taken,  and  I  understand  that  there  is  a  column  in 
the  schedule  to  be  left  in  all  houses  for  stating  what  religion  you  profess.  Some 
propose  to  write  *  none '  in  that  column ;  others  reason,  and  I  think  truly,  that  by 
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60  doing  they  nullify  themselves,  a«d  fail  to  convey  correct  ideas  of  the  progress 
of  free  inquiry,  socialism,  or  any  other  ism  under  which  complete  dissenters 
mny  choose  to  desijrnatp  themselves.  .. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  you  would  suggest  and  recommend — through  the 
Rcasoner  or  any  other  paper  you  may  have  access  to — a  name  whereby  all  these 
paitios  might  designate  themselves  in  the  census  schedule,  and  thereby  make 
known  the  progress  of  opinion. 

Paisley,  March  9th,  1851.  James  Motherwell. 


REPORT     FROM      MORPETH. 


Dear  Sir, — There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  shows  the  progress  of  Free- 
thinking  more  than  when  the  ministers  of  Christ's  Gospel  become  virulent  in 
their  denunciations.  Such  has,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  been  the  case  in  Morpeth 
lately.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Presbyterian  minister,  havir^,  amongst  others, 
attacked  my  family,  denouncing  the  whole  as  atheists,  I  sept  him  the  *  Logic  of 
Death,'  with  the  following  note  . — 

'  Rev.  Sir, — As  you  have  charged  the  whole  family  of  Jordans  with  atheism,  I 
therefore  (to  show  you  that  I  am  not  averse  to  the  charge)  send  you  the  enclosed 
pamphlet,  which  embodies  my  opinions,  and  which  I  hope  (unlike  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Blandy)  you  will  answer,  not  burn.  Wm.  Jordan.' 

The  following  letter  from  my  brother  will  show  you  how  it  has  been  met: — 

*  The  note  and  pamphlet  you  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  has  occupied  the  sub- 
stance of  two  lectures  from  the  pulpit,  where  refutation  is  not  allowed.  His 
hearers  boast  that  his  answer  is  irrefutable.  Taking  for  his  argument  the  diffe- 
rent revolutions  the  earth  has  undergone,  he  showed  that  man  could  not  exist 
until  the  epoch  of  that  period  when  the  earth  assumed  a  state  fitting  it  for  vege- 
table and  animal  life;  hence  man  not  existing  from  eternity,  he  could  not  make 
himself — he  must  have  had  a  designer.  Quoting  mostly  Paley,  he  went  on  intro- 
ducing external  nature  and  savage  life,  comparing  it  with  civilised  life,'  etc.,  etc. 

Sir,  I  have  written  to  Mr.  A.,  requesting  him  to  publish  his  Sermons.  Should 
you  think  this  relevant  to  the  Reatoner,  you  may  use  it.  Should  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Anderson  publish  his  Sermons,  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  copy. 

Bidwell.  W.  Jordan. 

P.S. — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  Reasoner,  to  thank  Mr.  A.  Trevel- 
yan  for  having  for  the  last  two  years  supplied  me  with  the  Reasoner.  It  is  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  his  generosity  that  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  modern  free- 
thinking.  W.  J. 


A    DIALOGUE    ON    SPACE. 


Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  forwarded  you  the  substance  of  a  dialogue,  which,  under 
the  heading  *  Atheism  Tested,  in  an  argument  between  a  Christian  and  an  Infidel,' 
you  inserted  in  No.  3,  Vol.  9,  of  the  Reasoner.  In  that  dialogue  the  atheist  hav- 
ing elicited  from  his  Christian  opponent  that  everj/  thing  was  created  by  God,  sub- 
mits the  following  question  : — '  Where  was  God  before  he  created  any  thing  ?' 

The  Christian  declines  making  answer,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  impious  in- 
quiry. But  in  No.  7  of  the  same  volume  a  correspondent, '  Z.,'  affirms  that  Crea- 
tor and  ereation  are  alike  eternal.  In  a  more  recent  investigation  into  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  atheism,  by  a  Christian  with  myself,  the  following  dialogue  took  place. 
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Christian.  God  is  an  immaterial  spirit. 

Atheist.  Am  I  to  understand  that  God  is  nothing? 

Chris.  God  is  decidedly  something,  the  maker  of  every  thing,  and  must  have 
existed  in  space  before  he  created  matter. 
Ath.  By  the  term  space,  do  you  wish  to  signify  something  or  nothing? 

Reference  to  revelation  and  faith  being  the  only  reply  vouchsafed,  will  yon  allow 
me,  by  means  of  the  Reasoner,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  direct  (and  to  all 
truth  seekers)  a  more  satisfactory  reply  to  my  primitive  question  than  any  yet 
ofifered?  H.Lucas. 


[H.  L.  informs  us  that  the  Christian  was  a  Dissenting  Minister,  but  who  does 
not  wish  his  name  to  transpire. — Ed.] 

To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Reasoner  as  an  organ  of  Propagandism,  one  Friend  subscribes  10s. 
weekly,  another  58.,  two  Is.  each,  weekly— and  so  on  according  to  ability  and  earnestness.  An  annual 
contribution  of  One  Shilling  from  each  reader  would  be  easy,  equitable,  and  sufficient.  What  is  re- 
mitted, in  whatever  proportion,  is  acknowledged  here  and  accounted  for  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 


Previougily  acknowledged  in  No.  248,  1161s.  6d. — Anonymous,  Nottingham, 
2s.  6d. — Anaxagoras,  do.,  2s.  6d. — A  few  friends  in  aid  of  the  Heasoner,  Ayr,  8s. — 
W.  E.  B.,  12s.— W.  Mallalieu,  2s.— Richard  Hunt,  Hyde,  per  W.  Knowles,  2s,6d. 
— Willis  Knowles,  do.,  Is. — Thomas  Fyfe,  Dundee,  2s.  6d. — Alexander  Steven, 
per  do.,  Is. — James  Calhols,  per  do..  Is.— -John  Lermoth,  per  do.,  Is. — John  Kin- 
caid,  per  do..  Is. — Daniel  McPheron,  per  do..  Is. —  John  Smith,  per  do.,  23.  6d.-— 
For  Birch's  'Shakspere,'  from  Mr.  John  Bowes,  Leeds,  20s. — A  friend,  per  Mr. 
Billson,  6s.— W.  B.,  Camden  Town,  Is.— C.  A.  B.,  Chelsea,  2s.— J.  S.,  per  Mr. 
Watson,  Is. —James  Gray,  Is. — Total,  1233s. 

1'   I  FERARY  INSTITUTION,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.— On  Sunday,  April  6th, 
_j  at  11  o'clock,  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  will  be  held  in  the  Coffee  Room, 
to  receive  a  statement  of  the  Half-year's  Accounts,  and  the  Auditors'  Report. 

On  Monday,  April  "Jth,  the  Eleventh  Anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Institution 
will  be  celebrated  with  a  Supper,  Address,  and  Ball.  Tickets  3s.  each,  including  a 
Lady's  Ball  Ticket ;  Double  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Supper  will  commence  at  7,  the  Address  will  follow,  and  the  proceedings  terminate 
with  a  Ball,  commencing  at  10  o'clock. 

That  the  arrangements  for  Supper  may  be  quite  satisfactory,  a  limited  number  of 
Tickets  only  will  be  issued,  and  all  applications  for  Tickets  must  be  made  on  or  before 
Friday,  April  4th, 

On  Good  Friday  the  Anni^l  Tea  Party  and  Festival  will  be  held. 

Edward  Truelove,  Secretary. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 
— April  6th  [74],  'The  Last  Momenta  of  Great 
Reformers.* 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — April  6th  [r],  a 
lecture. 

Institute  of  Progress,  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square. — April  4th  [8],  a  Discussion.  6th 
[7i],  a  lecture.  I 

Eclectic  Institute,  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  —  j 
Every  Friday  [8^],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  '  Home  and  I 
Foreign  Politics.'  Every  Sunday  [7i],  on  '  Moral  j 
and  Social  Science.'  I 

Free  Inquirers'  Society,  British  Coffee  Rooms,  I 
Edgeware  lload. — April  fith  [7j,  Mr.  Jamea  Benny,  j 
'  The  Poetry  of  Protessor  Longfellow.'  ! 

Areopagus  Coffee  and  ileadiug  Room,  59,  Church  I 
Lane,  Whitechapel, — Every  Sunday,  Monday,  and  ; 
Wednesday  (8),  a  Lecture  or  Discussion.  i 
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DRAPER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  that  he 
intends  opening  the 

Areopagus  Coffee  &  Reading  Room, 

59,  Church  Lane,  Whitechapel, 

On  Monday  evening,  April  Tfh,  upon  which  occa- 
sion Mr.  Charles  Southwell  will  deliver  a 
Lecture  '  On  the  Importance  of  Free  Inquiry.' 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  9th,  Dr.  B books 
will  Lecture  '  On  the  Social  and  Political  Advan- 
tages of  the  Levitical  Law.'  Each  lecture  will 
commence  at  8  o'clock.    Admission  Free. 

The  following  newspapers  and  periodicals  will  be 
taken  in  regularly: — Times,  Sun,  P3xpress,  Leader, 
Reynold's  Newspaper,  Dispatch,  Illustrated  News, 
Bell's  Life;  Punch,  Reasoner,  Owen's  Journal, 
Operative,  Friend  of  the  People,  Chambers's  Jour- 
nal, London  Journal,  Family  Herald,  and  Railway 
Guide.  [Chess  and  Draughts.] 
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<^\\x  Open  ^a^e. 

The  recent  anion  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  in  their  eflForts  to  repeal  the 
taxes  on  paper,  on  advertisements,  and  on  the  diflfusion  of  political  knowledge, 
gives  us  hopes  that  one  great  barrier  to  success,  the  want  of  union  between  the 
middle  and  working  classes,  is  gradually  giving  way.  The  antagonistic  language 
of  those  who  have  written  for  the  working  classes,  and  the  defiant  tone  of  those 
who  have  written  on  the  other  side,  and  the  mis-reports,  or  no  reports,  by  the 
stamped  press  of  the  meetings  at  which  working  class  objects  have  been  especially 
advocated,  have  led  to  and  perpetuated  hostility.  Both  parties  are  beginning  to 
think,  and  will  soon,  we  trust,  act  as  though  they  believed  that  we  must  cultivate 
men's  virtues  rather  than  reprove  them  for  their  failings.  They  must  see  in  what 
they  can  agree,  and  go  for  those ;  and  if  there  are  those  in  which  they  cannot  yet 
unite,  let  each  party  exert  themselves  to  advance  their  own  object  without  scolding, 
which  is  only  the  resort  of  the  vulgar.  E.  S. 

According  to  Sharpe''s  London  Magazine^  a  village  innkeeper,  at  whose  house 
Voltaire  on  a  certain  occasion  stopped,  spared  no  pains  in  order  to  pay  homage  to 
his  illustrious  guest  by  a  suitable  reception,  and  at  every  minute  despatched  his 
gari^ons  in  all  directions,  to  their  no  small  discontent.  One  of  the  latter  at  length 
inpatiently  observed,  *  This  M.  de  Voltaire,  I  suppose,  must  be  a  king !'  *  My  good 
fellow,'  replied  the  master,  with  all  the  action  of  a  Frenchman,  '  there  are  twelve 
kings  in  Europe,  and  there  is  but  one  Voltaire  in  the  world.' 

The  magistrate  of  a  little  village  of  Brandenburgh  committed  a  burgher  to  prison, 
charged  with  having  blasphemed  God,  the  king,  and  the  magistrate.  The  Burgo- 
master reported  the  same  to  the  king.  The  following  sentence  was  written  by 
his  Majesty  in  the  margin  of  the  report — *  That  the  prisoner  has  blasphemed  God, 
is  a  sure  proof  that  he  does  not  know  him  ;  that  he  has  blasphemed  me,  I  willingly^, 
forgive ;  but,  for  his  blaspheming  the  magistrate,  he  shall  be  punished  in  an 
exemplary  manner^  and  committed  to  prisonybr  half  an  hourV 

John  Rudge,  in  1725,  left  various  bequests  to  the  poor,  &c.,  of  TrysuU,  Staflford- 
shire ;  amongst  others,  an  annuity  of  twenty  shillings,  payable  at  five  shillings 
quarterly,  to  a  poor  man,  to  go  about  the  parish  church  of  Trysull,  during  sermon, 
to  keep  people  awake,  and  to  keep  the  dogs  out  of  church. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Holyoake  lectured  on '  Christianity  and  its  Evidences,' 
a  volume  of  Lectures  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  On  Sunday 
Mr.  Holyoake  delivered  his  concluding  lecture  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  subject 
being  *  Atheism  among  the  Literary  Classes,'  being  a  review  of  the  Itetters  of  H. 
Martineau  and  H.  G.  Atkinson. 

Motions  have  been  made  in  the  Swedish  Parliament  for  a  complete  emancipation 
of  the  Jews.  A  strong  liberal  feeling  in  favour  of  this  persecuted  sect  is  abroad 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Holyoake  has  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Rev.  J.  Flemming,  of  Lancaster,  to 
diacuss  with  him  the  principles  avowed  in  the  *  Logic  of  Death,'  or  the  principles 
advocated  in  the  Reasoner,  The  reason  fof  this  will  appear  in  the  Reasoner  next 
week. 

Will  'Julius  Aspirant,'  of  Lancaster, ^end  his  address,  in  confidence,  without 
delay  ? 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster>row.— Wednesday,  April  2nd,  1861. 
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AND 

THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  tteir 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


ACCEPTANCE   OF   THE   CHALLENGE  OF  THE  REV.  J.  FLEMING, 

OF  LANCASTER. 


Last  week  we  gave  a  brief  notification  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  and  made  a 
promise  of  further  explicitness.  First  we  may  quote  a  short  note,  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  editor  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     It  was  as  follows  :  — 

'  Mr.  Holyoake, — Three  weeks  ago,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Fleming,  a  Calvinist* minister,  who  commands  the  largest  audience  in  the  town,  on 
the  "  Life,  Character,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton."  Mr.  Fleming 
boasted  of  Newton's  being  a  Christian,  and  contended  that  his  being  a  Christian 
spoke  more  for  Christianity  than  all  the  objections  infidels  could  utter.  On 
account  also  of  what  he  said  of  "  infidels,"  I  sent  him  a  letter  containing  animad- 
versions upon  his  lecture,  also  a  Reasoner  and  "Logic  of  Death;"  the  Reasoner 
contained  an  article  on  Lord  Rochester  and  Death-bed  Repentances — a  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Fleming  intended  lecturing.  Mr.  Fleming  pictured,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  bad  conduct  of  Voltaire,  Paine,  &c. ;  whilst  he  exhibited  the  sublime 
conduct  of  Locke,  Cowper,  Bacon,  &c.  No  one  can  judge  of  my  surprise  when  he 
challenged  me  to  a  discussion.  To  have  debated  with  him  would  have  been  hurt- 
ful in  several  ways.  1.  A  cause  badly  defended  had  better  not  be  defended  at  all. 
2.  Atheists  have  no  organisation  here ;  I  believe  the  Reasoner  does  not  circulate 
many.  3.  In  a  town  like  Lancaster  opposition  ought  to  be  met  well — hence  I 
deem  it  better  to  work  with  Tracts.  I  wish  to  know  if  you  approve  of  my 
conduct. 

'  Lancaster,  March  23,  1851.  *  Julius  Aspirant.' 


Certainly  our  young  friend  acted  with  much  good  sense.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
find  the  same  enthusiasm  united  with  the  same  prudence.  But  more  light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming's  proceedings  by  the  annexed 
report,  which  appeared  in  the  Lancaster  Guardian,  of  March  8th,  1851  :— 

•Lectures  on  Christianity  and  Infidelity.— On  Thursday  evening  last, 
the  Rev.  J.  Fleming  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  addressed  to  working  men, 
on  the  respective  merits  of  Christianity  and  infidelity.  A  large  and  attentive 
audience,  on  Thursday,  was  an  acknowledgment  to  the  rev.  gentleman,  that  the 
efibrts  he  is  making  for  the  improvement  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  these 
lectures  were  more  especially  designed,  are  fully  appreciated.  He  said  the  subject 
they  had  met  to  consider  was  one  of  overwhelming  importance,  and  this  all  would 
allow  who  believed  in  the  truthfulness  and  divinity  of  Christianity,  who  were  aware 
of  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  diffuse  every  where  the  doctrines  of  infidelity,  and 
who  looked  upon  the  Gospel  as  the  great  thing  needed  to  elevate  mankind,  to 
rectify  the  evils  of  society,  and  to  establish  among  every  people  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  civilisation  and  prosperity.  It  might  possess  little  of  the  novelty  which 
other  subjects  did.  The  interest  which  attached  to  it  might  neither  be  thrilling  nor 
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new,  and  yet  he  believed  there  was  no  question  which  he  could  have  brought  before 
them  at  the  present  moment  of  greater  practical  importance,  and  more  deserving 
of  their  thoughtful  attention,  and  more  calculated  to  benefit  and  improve  them. 
He  would  gladly  have  preiferred  a  more  popular  topic,  but  necessity  lay  upon  him. 
Christianity  was  assailed,  misrepresented,  and  caricatured.  Efforts  were  now  put 
forth  by  many  on  every  hand,  to  sap  its  foundations,  to  dislodge  it  from  the  hearts 
of  those  who  had  embraced  it,  and  to  banish  it  from  the  world.  Publications  were 
in  circulation  among  them,  whose  teachings  were  the  most  demoralising  and  per- 
nicious, which  proclaimed  death  to  be  a  sleep,  God  to  be  a  nonentity,  and  heaven 
and  hell  to  be  figments  of  the  imagination — which  poured  the  highest  contempt  on 
all  that  Christians  now  held  dear,  mocked  with  intensest  scorn  the  aspirations  of 
the  human  soul,  and  told  them  to  listen  to  the  deep  voices  of  their  own  nature  for 
direction  and  encouragement,  and  not  to  the  silent  whispers  of  the  Bible.  Now 
of  all  this  he  could  not  be  an  idle  spectator.  He  could  not  see  their  highest  in- 
terests estreated,  their  immortal  destinies  so  trifled,  their  highest  hopes  and  their 
justest  fears  so  invoked,  and  their  noblest  inheritance  so  despised  and  ignored,  and 
stand  by  an  unconcerned  witness.  He  therefore  placed  himself  that  night  to 
confront  their  common  foe,  and  substantiate  the  claims  of  Christianity.  Further 
he  was  most  anxious  that  their  views  of  Christianity  should  somewhat  correspond 
with  its  exalted  character,  that  they  should  experience  some  of  its  power,  see  more 
of  its  importance,  discover  more  of  its  grandeur,  feel  more  of  the  force  of  its  claims, 
enjoy  more  of  its  aids  and  consolations,  and  be  more  firmly  grounded  in  the  belief 
of  its  truthfulness,  and  hence  the  subject  he  had  chose  on  which  to  address  them. 
And  in  these  desires  he  indulged,  and  thus  did  he  act,  because  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  all  that  it 
professed  to  be,  and  that  it  was  eminently  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  it 
was  capable  of  raising  him  from  the  lowest  condition  to  a  position  of  proud  and 
enviable  elevation.  It  had  only  to  be  universally  disseminated  and  received,  and 
injustice,  oppression, barbarism,  infidelity  and  idolatry  would  everywhere  disappear, 
and  that  the  more  it  was  examined,  the  more  it  would  be  credited,  valued,  and 
loved.  Christianity  professed  to  be  from  God;  but  it  was  denied  by  infidels  that 
it  possessed  any  such  character.  It  was  maintained  that  its  claims  were  ground- 
less, and  never  was  this  done  with  more  zeal  than  at  the  present  moment,  and  on 
what  grounds  he  would  show  them.  He  then  entered  his  protest  to  the  manner 
in  which  infidels  had  attacked  the  Scriptures,  by  selecting  isolated  passages  instead 
of  taking  it  as  a  whole.  What  they  asked  for  at  the  hands  of  those  who  objected 
to  Christianity  was  an  honest  dealing  with  the  subject.  They  did  not  want  any 
more,  nor  would  they  have  less.  They  would  have  no  caricature,  no  one-sided 
representation,  no  condemnation  of  the  whole  in  consequence  of  parts  which  had 
been  wrested  from  their  context,  and  in  their  isolated  character  made  to  appear 
ludicrous.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  different  objections 
urged  against  Christianity,  which  we  are  compelled  to  abridge.  1.  Christianity 
had  often  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  in  circumstances  to 
judge  of  its  truth — or,  in  other  words,  they  were  only  to  believe  what  they  saw  and 
heard ;  and  he  showed  that  any  other  historical  fact  must  be  rejected  ou  the  same 
reasoning.  2.  Christianity  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  the  mysterions 
character  of  some  of  its  doctrines — or,  they  should  believe  nothing  they  did  not 
comprehend.  The  connection  of  mind  and  body,  instinct,  &c.,  were  equally  in- 
comprehensible; but  we  knew  they  did  exist.  Mr.  Fleming  then  refuted  the 
incorrectness  and  absurdity  of  the  arguments  that  Christianity  should  be  rejected 
because  it  contained  many  things  contrary  to  known  facts,  that  the  Scriptures 
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represented  Jehovah  as  sanctioning  the  most  wanton  cruelty,  that  the  statements 
of  the  Scriptures  were  often  contradictory— and  then  passed  on  to  consider  some 
of  the  arguments  by  which  the  claims  of  Christianity  were  triumphantly  estab- 
lished. Its  divine  character  was  proved  by  its  effects  on  individual  man  when  it 
was  fully  embraced,  and  its  early  spread  was  conclusive  evidence  of  its  truthful- 
ness. He  also  argued  that  Christianity  was  true  from  the  candour  and  impar- 
tiality of  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  harmony  of  its  several  parts,  and  also  of 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  then  enforced  the  claims  of  Christianity  on 
their  love  and  obedience.  Towards  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  F.  pointed  out 
more  fully  the  necessity  which  there  is  for  such  lectures  as  those  on  whose  delivery 
he  had  entered.  He  said  that  he  had  recently  been  inquiring  into  the  extent  to 
which  infidelity  prevailed  in  the  town,  and  had  found  that  it  abounded  to  a  very 
alarming  degree- -that  many  of  the  worst  infidel  publications  of  the  day  were 
widely  circulated  and  read — and  that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  evil 
was  on  the  increase.  He  had  with  him  several  of  the  publications  referred  to, 
and  from  one  of  the  worst  of  them,  called  the  "  Logic  of  Death,"  read  and  refuted 
several  passages.  He  also  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  an  infidel, 
signing  himself,  "  A  Young  Working  Man,"  since  his  lecture  on  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, containing  an  implied  challenge  to  a  free  discussion  on  the  respective  claims 
of  Christianity  and  Infidelity.  He  called  upon  the  young  man — whom,  he  said,  he 
had  no  doubt  was  present — to  give  his  name,  and  publicly  avow  what  his  letter 
implied.  There  was,  however,  no  response  to  the  call,  Mr.  Fleming  then  chal» 
lenged  any  infidel  present  to  such  a  discussion  as  that  to  which  he  had  been  partly 
invited.     To  this  challenge,  however,  there  was  no  reply.' 

After  reading  this  report,  Mr.  Holyoake  addressed,  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the  following 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  J.  FLEMING. 

Rev.  Sir, — From  a  report  which  appears  in  the  Lancaster  Givardian  of  your 
lecture  on  the  *  Respective  Merits  of  Christianity  and  Infidelity,'  I  read  that  you 
refer  to  the  *  Logic  of  Death  '  in  terms  of  serious  censure.  As  on  that  occasion 
you  called  upon  '  A  Young  Working  Man  '  to  give  his  name  and  '  publicly  avow  ' 
his  infidel  principles,  I  conclude  that  you  are  willing  to  show  their  untruth  in  dis- 
cussion. I  am  the  author  of  the  '  Logic  of  Death,'  and  am  ready  to  explain  before 
a  public  audience  of  the  people  of  Lancaster  my  reasons  for  holding  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  that  publication;  and  I  am  prepared  to  justify  them  in  public 
discussion,  in  your  presence,  on  equal  terms  if  you  will,  on  unequal  terms  if  you 
desire  it. 

The  report  to  which  I  have  alluded  states  that  you  read  a  letter  from  an  infidel, 
containing  *an  implied  challenge  to  a  free  discussion  on  the  respective  claims  of 
Christianity  and  Infidelity ;'  that  you  '  called  upon  the  author  to  give  his  name 
and  publicly  avow  what  his  letter  implied  /  that '  there  was,  however,  no  response 
to  the  call ;'  that  you  (the  Rev.  J.  Fleming)  then  challenged  any  infidel  present  to 
such  a  discussion  as  that  to  which  you  had  been  partly  invited ;'  that '  to  this  chal- 
lenge, however,  there  was  no  reply.'  I  make  the  reply  hereby.  I  beg  to  accept 
the  challenge  you  then  gave,  as  I  should  have  done  at  the  instant  had  I  been 
present. 

On  receiving  a  reply  from  you,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  the  arrangements  you 
may  indicate  as  necessary  on  my  part. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
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PAMPHLETS    OF    OPPONENTS. 


III. 
*  The  Logic  of  Atheism,'  by  John  Mackintosh,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  is  another 
pamphlet  -we  have  to  notice.  It  is  presumptive  proof  of  the  logical  weakness  of  a 
controversialist  when  he  loses  his  temper,  when  he  begins  to  call  names,  to  cast 
imputations  of  wilful  blindness  and  base  motives  on  his  opponent.  We  trust  that 
this  ungraceful  weapon  will  alone  be  brandished  by  the  Christian  against  the  Ka- 
tionalist,  with  whom  we  hope  the  entire  monopoly  will  remain.  The  greater  or 
less  use  of  it  will  be  found  in  very  exact  proportion  to  the  logical  resources  of  the 
religious  partisan.  The  pamphlet  before  us,  written  with  especial  reference  to  Mr. 
Holyoake's  *  Paley  Refuted,'  aflfords  a  good  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  this  rule. 
In  the  dearth  of  reason  and  argument,  the  devout  disputant  attacks  Mr.  Holyoake 
and  all  atheists,  just  as  a  foolish  woman  flies  into  hysterics,  when  she  has  tried  all 
other  means  of  persuasion  in  vain.  Purists  in  diction  might  object  to  such  flowers 
of  rhetoric  as  'enormous  gullibility,'  *  outrageous  twaddle,'  'villanous  stuff,'  'athe- 
istic spiders,'  *  wretched  quibble,'  '  chaff,'  and  '  spooney,'  with  some  others  that  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention ;  but  we  will  not  deny  that  Mr.  Mackintosh  pos- 
sesses considerable  force  of  language  and  power  of  sarcasm — and  if  his  talents  in 
this  line  were  kept  in  order,  he  might  be  of  good  service  to  his  fellow-men. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  Newcastle  has  been  '  deluged  with 
atheism,'  and  lecturers  of  all  kinds,  elegantly  catalogued  as  '  mongrel  puppy,  whelps 
and  hound,  and  cur  of  low  degree,'  have  repeatedly  undertaken  to  prove  the  non- 
existence of  God  and  the  'immoral  tendencies  of  the  Christian  religion.-  'Beings 
with  minds  of  atomic  dimensions,  have  pronounced  the  existence  of  God  to  be  a 
lie,  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  myth,  the  human  soul  to  be  a  sham,  and  all  who  differ 
from  them  either  consummate  knaves  or  else  most  egregious  fools.'  Are  we  not 
going  on  a  little  too  fast  here  ?  Is  Mr.  Mackintosh  quite  sure  that  he  has  heard 
Mr.  Holyoake  call  all  Christians  knaves  or  fools  ?  In  the  next  line  he  terms  the 
unbelievers  who  listen  to  these  lectures,  '  gaping  simpletons;'  and  at  page  13  de- 
clares that  Mr.  Holyoake  is  on  a  level  with  '  a  quibble-hunting,  pettifogging  attor- 
ney,' two  appellations  which  are  about  equivalent  to  the  '  knave  and  fool,'  the  use 
of  which  is  imputed  to  freethinking  lecturers. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  introduces  an  argument,  to  which,  from  its  extending  through  six 
pages  of  his  paniphlet,  we  may  well  suppose  he  attaches  considerable  importance. 
He  has  heard  that  Moffat,  a  missionary  in  South  Africa,  has  reported  that  some  of 
the  Caffre  tribes  have  no  notion  whatever  of  a  Deity.  On  this  supposed  fact  he 
founds  the  following  dilemma :  '  If  atheists  should  deny  the  statement  of  Moffat, 
and  assert  that  the  Caffres  have  the  idea  of  a  God,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  then 
they  must  admit  the  universality  of  the  belief  in  the  Deity  ;  and  if  they  admit  the 
truth  of  Moffat's  narration,  then  they  must  abandon  as  untenable  their  darling 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  a  God.'  Our  answer  to  this  may  also  be 
in  the  form  of  a  dilemma,  viz.,  that  if  the  Caffres,  as  Moffat  supposes,  have  not  the 
idea  of  a  God,  then  the  ordinary  Christian  assertion  of  the  universal  intuitiveness 
of  that  idea  is  disproved ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  the  belief  of  a  Deity, 
then  they  resemble  the  majority  of  the  tribes  of  mankind  who  have  formed  the 
idea  of  a  God  or  Gods  from  fetichism,  or  the  personification  of  the  material  in- 
fluences of  nature. 

There  is  a  glaring  display  throughout  this  little  work  of  the  artificial  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  into  which  the  religionist  is  thrown  by  his  faith  in  superna- 
tural agencies,  and  hope  of  supernatural  assistance.     Our  author,  like  most  Chris- 
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tians,  judges  his  own  and  his  adversary's  doctrines  by  their  accordance  with  what 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  consoling  and  elevating,  and  not  by  the  simple 
standard  of  their  accordance  with  reason  and  facts,  *  Atheism,'  he  says,  '  is  one 
of  those  monstrosities  to  which,' if  it  were  true,  a  lie  would  be  infinitely  preferable  * 
(p.  52.)  This  Christian  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  associate  every  idea  of 
virtue  and  goodness  as  necessarily  connected  with  a  belief  in  an  invisible  and 
supernatural  '  Moral  Governor '  and  a  future  state,  that  he  can  deliberately  give 
vent  to  this  conditional  adoration  of  a  *  lie.'  He  cannot  separate  the  ideas  of 
Virtue  and  God.  We  might  expatiate  at  length  on  the  objectionable  nature  of  the 
thought  that  a  lie  under  any  circumstances  can  be  preferable  to  truth,  and  that 
falsehood  can  ever  be  glorious,  or  ennobling,  or  grand,  or  elevating,  or  useful.  If 
a  false  thing  has  ever  appeared  to  be  beneficial,  it  has  only  been  in  consequence  of 
some  precious  truth  which  it  enveloped,  and  adulterated,  and  defiled. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  indifference  to  truth,  except  so  far  as  it  may  seem  to 
accord  with  religion — the  genuine  Christian  plan — our  author  heaps  up  every  sin 
and  every  evil  existing  in  the  world,  and  charges  therii  all  to  what  he  calls  *  heart- 
atheism,'  in  eight  or  ten  pages  of  supeficial  declamation,  founded  on  the  assertion 
tliat  *the  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of  atheism  is  to  make  man  selfish  and 
rapacious  '  (p.  38.)  Atheism,  which  means  devotion  to  the  interests  of  humanity, 
which  teaches  men  that  they  are  indeed  all  brethren,  and  that  they  are  not  divided 
into  sheep  and  goats ;  which  teaches  men  that  they  are  indeed  dependent  for  their 
happiness  on  one  another,  and  not  on  the  will  of  a  '  Moral  Governor;'  which 
teaches  men  that  happiness  depends  on  a  virtuous  life,  and  not  on  belief  and  flat- 
tery of  Invisible  Omnipotence ;  which  teaches  men  that  sin  and  misery  result 
from  their  neglect  and  ignorance,  and  not  from  natural  depravity; — this  atheism 
is  'brutish,'  '  cold,'  '  selfish,'  and  '  inimical  to  progress  !'  (p.  46.) 

'Atheism,'  says  our  Christian  author,  '  deifies  brute  force,  and  declares  that  might 
is  right'  (p.  50.)  'Despotism  is  Atheism  incarnate'  (p.  46.)  'It  was  by  ap- 
pealing to  God  that  Kost^uth  evoked  the  slumbering  energies  of  his  countrymen.' 
'It  was  by  the  cry  of  "  God  and  the  people  "  that  Mazzini  rallied  the  Italians  to 
his  standard.'  Did  God  help  them  ?  Nicholas  of  Russia  invokes  God  in  all  his 
most  truculent  proclamations.  By  overwhelming  strength  he  crushed  the  Hun- 
garians :  did  the  God  whom  he  adores  help  him  ?  Did  God  help  Mazzini  and  the 
cause  of  Italy  ?  The  freedom  of  Italy  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  despots  imagine, 
but  the  might  of  Austria  will  never  be  conquered  by  a  slavish  or  partial  reliance 
on  God's  help,  but  by  natural  strength,  and  valour,  and  virtue.  And  if  the  Italians 
after  their  first  success  return  thanks  to  God,  rely  on  his  favour,  and  neglect  to 
pay  an  atheistical  attention  to  their  material  defences,  they  will  be  exposed  to 
another  subjugation  by  Austria  or  France,  and  their  faith  will  not  save  them.  Let 
Hungarians  and  Italians  trust  in  God  if  they  will,  but  they  had  better  keep  their 
powder  dry  also. 

As  to  Mr.  Mackintosh's  strictures  on  the  argument  of  '  Paley  Refuted,'  they 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words,  and  easily  answered.  He  says,  at  p.  13 — 
'  Holyoake  has  not  attempted  a  refutation  of  Paley,  by  grappling  mainly  with  the 
real  point  at  issue,  viz.,  does  design  imply  a  designer  ?  but  he  has  had  recourse  to 
a  paltry  trick  of  logicians,  known  as  the  rcductio  ad  absurdum,  by  which  he  has 
reduced  himself  from  the  dignity  of  an  earnest  truth-loving  philosopher,  to  the 
low  level  of  a  quibble-hunting,  pettifogging  attorney.'  The  reductio  ad  absurdum 
is  a  recognised  process,  and  no  trick ;  to  apply  such  a  term  to  it  is  indefensible. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  Euclid,  in  the  most  delicate  mathematical  inquiry ;  and 
if  Mr.  Holyoake  is  accused  of  being  a  quibbler  and  a  pettifogger  for  employing  it, 
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Archbishop  Whately  and  all  the  eminent  logicians  of  this  and  former  times  can 
be  called  into  court  to  justify  him,  by  acknowledging  that  they  have  permitted  the 
*  paltry  trick,'  and  made  use  of  it  themselves  on  occasion. 

But,  says  our  author,  Mr.  Holyoake  has  not  grappled  with  the  point  at  issue, 
he  has  not  attempted  to  prove  that  design  does  not  imply  a  designer,  nay  he  has 
admitted  that  design  does  imply  a  designer,  but  maintains  that  he  must  be  an 
organised  Being,  and  that  in  that  case  another  designer  is  required,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  This  is  mere  quibbling,  why  does  he  not  attempt  to  prove  that  design 
does  not  imply  a  designer,  and  that  'the  existence  of  contrivance  proves  the  non- 
existence of  an  Intelligent  Creator  ?'  This  is  the  drift  of  our  author's  objections 
to  the  *  paltry  trick'  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  from  page  10  to  16.  Now  mark 
the  answer,  Mr.  Mackintosh.  In  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  as  those  well  know  who 
ever  learned  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  the  opponent  of  a  theory  grants  the  hypo- 
thesis for  the  sake  of  founding  on  it  his  exposure  of  its  absurdity,  he  carries  the 
hypothesis  to  its  full  length,  and  shows  that  it  leads  to  something  undeniably 
absurd.  Mr.  Holyoake  grants  that  design  implies  a  designer,  applies  the  hypo- 
thesis of  design  to  nature,  and  demonstrates  that  it  leads  to  a  palpable  absurdity. 
What  results  from  this?  Not  that  design  does  not  imply  a  designer,  not  that 
contrivance  does  not  imply  -a  contriver,  but  just  this,  that  the  natural  theo- 
logian ought  never  to  have  affixed  the  idea  of  design  or  contrivance,  a  purely 
human  idea,  to  the  phenomena  of  infinite  nature.  Nature's  operations,  as  far  as 
we  have  yet  observed  them,  proceed  by  inexorable  atheistical  laws,  and  every  new 
discovery  of  natural  laws  is  a  new  blow  at  the  tottering  dogma  of  a  '  Moral  Gover- 
nor' and  mechanical  contriver,  the  offspring  of  dark  and  ignorant  ages.        E.  B. 


THE   LETTERS  ON  MAN'S  NATURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


Miss  Martineatj  and  Mr.  Atkinson  have  just  issued  a  work  entitled  'Letters  on  the 
Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Development,'  of  which  we  intend  to  give  some  account, 
which  will  assuredly  bring  down  upon  them  an  immensity  of  vituperation,  but  which 
will  do  good  to  man,  and  honour  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  abuse  they  will  receive  ; 
but  when  the  mud  has  dried  it  will  blow  away,  and  the  respect  and  reverence  they  will 
receive  will  be  seventy-fold.  We  heartily  wish  our  publication  and  our  readers'  pockets 
were  larger  that  we  might  notice  at  length  many  contributions  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech  which  the  press  and  the  good  and  wise  are  constantly  pouring  forth  in  this  our 
day,  which  we  may  truly  say  is  the  day  of  regeneration  for  the  many. — Eclectic  Review, 


Let  in  the  light  upon  the  weak-sighted,  and  the  visuals  are  uneasy  for  a  time — 
gradually  their  vision  improves,  becomes  clearer,  and  enlarges  its  range.  So  we  mark 
amongst  sectarians  constant  manifestations  of  the  necessity  of  letting  a  little  light  into 
their  faith,  and  that  they  must  at  least  talk  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  faith,  that  the 
light  of  science  must  be  let  into  and  upon  their  creeds,  and  that  religion,  or  rather  their 
views  of  it,  must  take  cognizance  of  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  their  theologies  be 
subject  to  change.  This  is  very  gently  hinted,  the  writer  having  pretty  evidently  before 
his  mind's  eye  the  rec  llection  of  the  wrath  which  certain  '  holy  '  Boanerges  thundered 
against  the  editor  a  short  time  since  for  inserting  an  article  which  wtnt  a  trifle  beyond 
the  recogni;ed  creed,  according  to  Eo.inerge^,  and  for  which  the  writer  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  joint  editorship,  and  both  he  and  the  editor  felt  it  judicious  to  cancel  a 
contract  they  had  entered  into  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  an  interest  in  the  Review. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CICERO   'ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  GODS.' 


BY   W.   CHILTON. 

If  you  should  ask  me  what  God  is,  or  what  his  essence,  I  should  follow  the  example 
of  Simonides,  who,  when  Hiero,  the  tyrant,  proposed  the  same  question  to  him,  desired 
a  day  to  consider  of  it.  When  he  required  his  answer  the  next  day,  Simonides  begged 
two  days  more ;  and  often  desiring  double  the  number,  instead  of  giving  his  answer, 
Hiero,  with  surprise,  asked  him  his  meaning  in  doing  so  :  '  Because,'  says  he,  '  the 
longer  I  meditate  on  it,  the  more  obscure  it  appears  to  me.' — Cotta^  speaking  in  Cicero 
*  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods.' 

*  Concerning  the  Gods,  I  am  unable  to  arrive  at  any  knowledge  whether  there  are 
any  or  not;  for  there  are  many  impediments  to  our  knowledge,  the  uncertainty,  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  shortness  of  human  life.' — Protagoras ;  for  writing  which  the  Athenians 
banished  him,  and  burnt  his  books.* 


*  Our  great  author,'  as  the  Translator  calls  Cicero,  though  himself  an  augur,  or 
priest,  does  not  appear,  from  his  work  on  '  The  Nature  of  the  Gods,'  to  have  had 
any  faith  in  the  existence  of  such  beings,  or  much  respect  for  the  views  of  those 
who  held  a  contrary  opinion.  In  order,  however,  it  would  seem,  to  escape  the 
almost  certain  penalty  which  an  avowal  of  his  real  opinions  on  the  subject  would 
have  entailed,  he  has  ingeniously  put  his  own  thoughts  into  the  mouth  of  another. 
Whether  that  person  was  a  fictitious  character  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The  origin 
of  his  work  he  ascribes  to  his  having  been  present  at  his  friend  Cotta's  (who  was, 
like  himself,  an  Academician,  or  Platonian),  with  C.  Velleius  (an  Epicurean),  and 
Q.  Lucilius  Balbus  (a  Stoic),  when  a  dispute  on  the  nature  of  the  Gods  took  place. 
Cotta,  by  the  consent  of  the  others,  acted  the  part  of  critic ;  for  when  asked  for 
his  own  views  on  the  subject,  he  said,  *  It  is  easier  for  me  to  attack  the  opinions  of 
others  than  to  fix  my  own.'  The  extracts  following  are  Cotta's  remarks  on  the 
arguments  of  his  friends. — ^The  notes  to  the  text,  with  the  initials  '  W.  J.  B.' 
attached,  are  that  gentleman's  marginal  annotations  in  the  copy  of  Cicero  which  he 
lent  me ;  there  were  a  vast  number  of  others,  which  I  could  not  use,  because  my 
space  would  not  allow  of  my  extracting  the  text  to  which  they  refer. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  WORLD.  bility  of  such  a  work  without  divine  skill, 

-r,   .           u     t       Ui    ^*u  *  *u    ^^  ij  it  is  so  easy  to  her,  that  she  has  made, 

Epicurus  has  taught  us'that  the  world  ,           ,     .          ,      .                ,, 

,    ,         ,           i.1    X  xi  does  make,  and  will  make  innumerable 

was  made  by  nature  :  that  there  was  no  '                              ,         . 

c              TV          .     <■          •.  .  worlds.     But  because  you  do  not  con- 
occasion  for  a  workhouse  to  trame  it  m ;  .        ,  •'             ,              , 
J  *v.  i.    *u       u           J         i.u             •  ceive  that  nature  is  able  to  produce  sucn 
and  that,  though  you  deny  the   possi-  _            .  ,                         .      ,     .  , 

'                               "^  effects  without   some  rational  aid,  you 

•  The  Translator  of  Cicero  says,  in  refer-  are  forced,  like  the  tragic  poets— at  a 

ence  to  this  circumstance,  '  From  which  loss  for  a  conclusion — to  have  recourse 

we  see  that  restraint  to  freedom  of  debate  ^^  ^  ^^^^     ^^ose  assistance  you  would 

IS  not  peculiar  to  Christian  countries;  but  ,     .«                   ,j      •        xi.  ^ 

wherever  it  is,  it  is  equally  an  offence  to  not  seek  if  you  could  view  that  vast 

truth,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  it.'  and  unbounded  magnitude  of  regions  in 
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all  parts — where  the  mind,  extending 
and  spreading  itself,  travels  so  far  and 
wide  that  it  can  find  no  end,  no  extre- 
mity to  stop  at.  In  this  immensity  of 
breadth,  length,  and  height,  innumer- 
able atoms  are  in  agitation,  and  with 
infinite  power — which,  notwithstanding 
the  interposition  of  a  void  part  of  space, 
meet  and  cohere,  and  continue  clinging 
to  one  another  ;  by  this  union  these 
modifications  and  forms  of  things  arise, 
which,  in  your  opinion,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  made  without  the  aid  of  bellows 
and  anvils.  Thus  you  have  imposed 
npon  us  an  eternal  master,  whom  we 
must  dread  day  and  night.  For  who 
can  be  free  from  fear  of  a  deity  who  fore- 
sees, regards,  and  animadverts  on  every 
thing — one  who  thinks  all  things  his 
own — a  curious,  ever-busy  God  ?* 


WflT   DID    THE    DEITY    CREATE    THE 
WORLD  ? 

What  was  it  that  incited  the  deity  to 
act  the  part  of  an  asdile  [one  who  took  care 
of  the  temples],  to  illuminate  and  deco- 
rate the  world  ?  If  it  was  because  God 
might  be  the  better  accommodated  in  his 
habitation,  why  did  he  dwell  such  an 
infinite  length  of  time  before  in  dark- 
ness, as  in  a  dungeon  ?  Do  we  imagine 
tliat  he  could  afterwards  be  delighted 
with  that  variety  with  which  we  see  the 
heaven  and  earth  adorned  ?  What  en- 
tertainment could  that  be  to  the  deity  ? 
If  it  was  any,  he  would  not  have  been 
without  it  so  long ;  or  were  these  things 
made   by   God   for   the   sake   of  men  ? 

*  Modern  naturalists  have  been  much 
ridiculed  for  holding  opinions  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  above  ;  but  science  is 
continually  accumulating  facts  tending  to 
establish  their  truth.  Considering  the 
comparative  ignorance  of  the  most  en- 
lightened men  of  the  time  of  Epicurus  of 
natural  philosophy,  but  especially  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  the  above  hypo* 
thesis  must  be  c?  sidered  a  most  extra- 
ordinary evidence  of  clear-sightedness  and 
close  approach  t  >  correct  reasoning  on  the 
part  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  ancients. — 
W.  C. 


Was  it  for  the  wise  ?  If  so,  this  great 
design  was  for  very  few.  Or  for  the 
sake  of  fools  ?  First,  there  was  no 
reason  that  he  should  consult  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wicked  [Fools  and  the  wicked 
are  synonymous  in  philosophic  language. 
To  be  guilty  of  wickedness  is  to  act 
against  reason ;  and  to  act  against  reason 
is  folly. — Note  by  the  Translator.'] ;  and, 
further,  what  could  he  propose,  since  all 
fools  are,  without  doubt,  the  most 
miserable,  chiefly  because  they  are  fools  ? 
For  can  we  name  anything  more  de- 
plorable than  folly  ?  Besides^  there  are 
so  many  inconveniences  of  life  which 
the  wise  can  soften  by  their  consideration 
of  the  advantages  they  receive  ;  but 
fools  are  unable  to  avoid  them  when  they 
are  coming,  nor  can  they  bear  them 
when  they  are  come. 


UNIVERSALITT   OF   BELIEF   IN   A   GOD. 

You  said,  that  the  general  assent  of 
men  of  all  nations  and  all  degrees  is  an 
argument  strong  enoagh  to  induce  us  to 
acknowledge  the  being  of  the  gods. 
This  is  not  only  a  weak,  but  a  false, 
argument ;  for,  how  do  yoq  know  the 
opinions  of  all  nations  ?  I  really  be- 
lieve there  are  many  people  so  savage 
that  they  have  no  thought  of  deity. 
What  think  you  of  Diagoras,  who  wafi 
called  the  atheist,  and  of  Theodorus  ? 
Did  not  they  plainly  deny  the  very 
essence  of  a  deity  ?  Protagoras  of 
Abdera,  the  greatest  sophist  of  his  age, 
was  banished  by  order  of  the  Athenians 
from  their  city  and  territories,  and  his 
bocks  were  publicly  burnt,  because  these 
words  were  in  the  beginning  of  his 
treatise — *  Con^rning  the  gods,  I  am 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  knowledge 
whether  there  are  or  are  not  any.'  This, 
I  imagine,  restrained  many  from  profes- 
sing their  disbelief  of  a  deity,  since  the 
doubt  of  it  only  could  not  escape  punish- 
ment. What  shall  we  say  of  the  sacri- 
legious, the  impious,  and  the  perjured  ? 
If  Tubulns,  Lucius,  Lupus,  or  Carbo — 
as   LucQius  says — had    believed   there 
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are  gods,  would  either  of  them  have 
carried  his  perjuries  and  impieties  to 
such  excess  ?  Your  reasoning,  there- 
fore, to  confirm  your  assertion  is  not  so 
conclusive  as  you  think  it  is. 


FORM   OF   THE    GODS. 

You  have  plenty  of  arguments  by 
which  you  would  show  the  gods  to  be  in 
human  form.  The  first  is,  that  our 
minds  are  so  anticipated  and  prepos- 
sessed, that  whenever  we  think  of  a  deity 
the  human  shape  occurs  to  us.  The 
next  is,  that  as  the  divine  nature  excels 
all  things,  so  it  ought  to  be  of  the  most 
beautiful  form,  and  there  is  no  form 
more  beautiful  than  the  human;  and  the 
third  is,  that  reason  cannot  reside  in  any 
other  shape.  First,  let  us  consider  each 
argument  separately.  You  seem  to  me 
to  assume  a  principle,  despotically,  I 
may  say,  that  has  no  manner  of  prob- 
ability in  it.  Who  was  ever  so  blind, 
in  contemplating  these  subjects,  as  not 
to  see  that  the  gods  were  represented  in 
human  ^^m,  either  by  the  particular 
ik^'vice  of  wise  men,  who  thought  by  those 
meaos  the  more  easily  to  turn  the  minds 
of  thb  ignorant  from  a  depravity  of 
manners  :o  the  Worship  of  the  gods;  or 
through  svperstition,  which  was  the 
cause  of  their  believing  that  when  they 
paid  adoration  to  these  images  they  ap- 
proached the  gods  themselves.  These 
conceits  were  not  a  little  improved  by 
the  poets,  painters,  and  artificers.  For 
it  would  not  have  been  very  easy  to  re- 
present the  gods  debating  and  executing 
any  work  in  another  form  5  and  perhaps 
this  opinion  arose  from  the  idea  man- 
kind have  of  their  own  beauty.  But  do 
you  not,  who  are  so  great  an  adept  in 
physics,  see  what  a  soothing  flatterer, 
what  a  sort  of  bawd,  nature  is  to  herself? 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  creature  on 
land  or  iti  the  sea,  that  is  not  highly 
delighted  with  its  own  form  ?  If  it  was 
not  so,  why  would  not  a  bull  leap  a  mare, 
or  a  horse  a  cow  ?  Do  you  believe  an 
eagle,  a  lion,  or  a  dolphin,  prefer  any 


shape  to  their  own?  If  nature,  therefore, 
hath  instructed  us  in  the  same  manner, 
that  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  man, 
what  wonder  is  it  that  we,  for  that  reason, 
should  imagine  the  gods  are  of  the  hu- 
man form  ?  Do  you  suppose,  if  beasts 
were  endowed  with  reason,  that  every 
one  would  not  give  this  prize  of  beauty 
to  his  own  species  ?  Yet,  though  I  am 
fond  enough  of  myself,  I  dare  not  say 
I  excel  in  beauty  that  bull  which  carried 
Europa.  For  the  question  here  is  not 
concerning  our  genius  and  elocution,  but 
our  species  and  figure.  If  we  could 
make  and  assume  to  ourselves  any  form, 
would  you  be  unwilling  to  resemble  the 
sea-triton,  as  he  is  painted  supported 
swimming  on  sea-monsters,  whose  bodies 
are  partly  human  ?  Here  I  touch  on  a 
difficult  point ;  for  so  great  is  the  force 
of  nature,  that  there  is  no  man  who 
would  not  choose  to  be  like  a  man  ;  nor 
indeed  no  ant  that  would  not  be  like  an 
ant.    But  like  what  man  ?     For  how  few 

can  pretend  to  beauty To  return  to 

the  gods.  Can  we  suppose  any  of  them 
to  be  pink-eyed  or  to  squint?  Have 
they  any  warts  ?  Are  any  of  them  hook- 
nosed, flap-eared,  beetle-browed,  or  jolt- 
headed,  as  some  of  us  are  ?  Or  are  they 
free  from  imperfections  ?  Let  us  grant 
you  that.  Are  they  all  alike  in  the  face  ? 
For  if  they  are  many,  one  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  beautiful  than  another; 
and  some  deity  would  not  be  the  most 
beautiful.  Or  if  their  faces  are  all  alike, 
there  would  be  an  Academy  in  heaven 
\i.  e.,  one  god  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  another;  or,  there  would  be  the 
same  uncertainty  in  heaven  as  there  was 
among  the  Academics];  for  if  one  god 
does  not  difier  from  another,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  knowing  or  distinguishing 

them Do  you  think  the  deity  is  like 

either  me  or  you  ?    Keally  you  do  not 

think  he  is  like  either  of  us I  cannot 

conceive  why  Epicurus  should  rather 
say  the  gods  are  like  men,  than  men  are 
like  the  gods.  You  ask  what  is  the 
diflference ;  for,  say  you,  if  this  is  like  that. 
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that  is  like  this.     I  grant  it;  but  this  I 

assert :  that  the  gods  could  not  take 
their  form  from  men;  for  the  gods 
always  existed,  and  never  had  a  begin- 
ning, if  they  are  to  exist  eternally;  but 
men  had  a  beginning;  theiefore  that 
form,  of  which  the  immortal  gods  are, 
must  have  had  existence  before  man- 
kind; consequently,  the  gods  should 
not  be  said  to  be  of  human  form,  but 

our  form   should  be  called  divine 

Or  when  you  consider  what  is  the  use 
and  advantage  of  limbs  in  men,  can  you 
help  being  convinced  that  the  gods  have 
no  need  of  them  ?  What  necessity  can 
there  be  of  feet  without  walking ;  or  Of 
hands  without  grasping  ?  The  same  may 
be  asked  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
in  which  nothing  is  vain,  nothing  useless, 
nothing  superfluous  ;  hence  we  may  infer 
that  no  art  can  imitate  the  skill  of  nature. 
Shall  the  deity  be  said  to  have  a  tongue, 
and  not  speak;  teeth,  palate,  and  jaws, 
and  no  use  for  them  ?  Shall  the  mem- 
bers which  nature  has  given  to  the  body 
for  the  sake  of  generation,  be  useless  to 
the  deity?  Nor  would  the  internal  parts 
be  less  superfluous  than  the  external. 
What  comeliness  is  there  in  the  breast, 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
abstracted  from  their  use  ?*  I  mention 
these  because  you  place  them  in  the 
deity  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the 
human  form. —  INote  by  Translator: 
These  are  strong  arguments  against  the 
absurd  doctrine  of  the  deity  being  in 
human  form  ;  which  the  Muggletonians, 
and  some  other  ignorant  Christians  be- 
fore them,  have  asserted  on  the  authority 
of  MoseSjt   whom  they  misunderstood, 

*  The  same  argument  may  be  used 
against  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  if  we 
are  not  to  have  the  use  of  our  parts.  Thus 
all  things  artificial  are  to  be  reckoned, 
which  to  me  are  only  beautiful  as  they  are 
useful ;  and  we  should  esteem  things  only 
in  proportion  to  their  utility.  Thus  poetry, 
if  it  is  voa:  et  prceterea  nihil  (sound  and 
nothing  else  besides),  which  has  more  of 
this  than  any  other  species  of  composition, 
is  to  be  considered  inferior  to  prose. — Note 
W.  J.  B. 

t  The  Translator  does  not  say  what 
should  be  understood  by  the  language  of 
Moses,  nor  of  wluxt  form  the  deity  is. — 
W.C. 


GOD  A  PURE  SPIRIT  OB  SOUL. 

We   are   unable   to    conceive   how   a 
naked,  pure  miud  can  exist  without  any 

substance  annexed  to  it Pythagoras, 

who  supposed  the  deity  to  be  one  soul, 
mixing  with  and  pervading  all  nature, 
from  which  our  souls  are  taken,  did  not 
consider  that  the  deity  himself  must  be 
maimed  and  torn  with  the  rending 
every  human  soul  from  it ;  nor  that, 
when  the  human  mind  is  afiiicted  (as  it 
often  is),  part  of  the  deity  must  like- 
wise be  afflicted,  which  cannot  be.  If 
the  human  mind  was  a  deity,  how  could 
it  be  ignorant  of  any  thing  ?  Besides, 
how  could  that  deity,  if  it  is  nothing 
but  soul,  be  mixed  with,  or  infused  into, 

the  world? Plato  will  have  God  to 

be  without  any  body,  what  the  Greeks 
call  incorporeal ;  a  being  to  us  incon- 
ceivable— for  he  must  then  necessarily 
be  destitute  of  sense,  prudence,  and 
pleasure,  which  are  all  comprehended 
in  our  notion  of  the  gods. 


[To  be  concluded  in  next  Tract.] 


when  he  says  '  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
ci-eated  he  him,'  Genesis,  i.,  27.] 
You  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
aware  what  a  task  you  draw  on  your- 
selves, if  you  should  prevail  on  us  to 
grant  that  the  same  form  is  common  to 
gods  and  men.  The  deity  would  then 
require  the  same  trouble  in  dressing, 
and  the  same  care  of  the  body,  that  man- 
kind does.  He  must  walk,  run,  lay 
down,  lean,  sit,  hold,  speak,  and  dis- 
course. You  need  not  be  told  the  con- 
sequence of  making  the  gods  male  and 

female How  troublesome  it  is  to  have 

a  finger  too  much  !     And  why  so  ?     Be- 
cause neither  use  nor  ornament  requires 
more  than  five ;  but  your  deity  has  not    j 
only  a  finger  mi^re  than  he  wants,  but  a    ' 
head,  a  neck,  shoulders,  sides,  a  paunch, 
back,   hams,   hands,    feet,   thighs,    and    ' 
legs.     Are  these  parts  necessary  to  im-    ! 
mortality  ?     Are  they  conducive  to  the 
existence  of  the  deity  ?     Is  the  face  it- 
self of    use  ?     Rather    the    brain,   the 
heart,  the   lights,  the   liver — for  these 
are  the  seats  of  life.     The  features  of   | 
the  face  contribute  nothing  to  the  pre- 
servation of  it. 
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Our  ^latfflim. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  riews 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Kationalisation  of  Theology. 

AGAIMST      ATHEISM. 


Sir, — Atheism,  perhaps  the  greatest  progressive  evil  of  the  nineteenth  century — a 
fatal  delusion,  yet  likely  to  gain  converts — though  truth  is  progressive  and  religion 
is  progressive — because  earth's  inhabitants  increase,  and,  as  one  cause,  atheism 
increases  also.  But  there  is  another  cause  of  its  increase — it  is  less  difficult  to 
oppose  than  to  uphold — more  chance  for  the  besiegers  than  the  besieged.  And 
there  is  another  cause  of  its  success  :  theism  is  mainly  dependent  on  faith,  and  all 
creeds  of  faith  will  perish.  Whether  they  be  creeds  of  error  or  of  truth,  so  they  be 
creeds  of  faith,  they  must  perish. 

But  theism  is  not  altogether  upheld  by  faith  :  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  from 
the  productions  of  nature  and  the  existence  of  reasonable  man — an  universal  idea, 
at  the  bottom  of  every  nation's  heart,  at  the  beginning  of  all  earth's  records. 
Nations,  whether  barbarous  or  civilised,  have  all  the  sublime  and  moral  idea  of  a 
Great  Spirit  or  a  good  God.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  belief  of  God  is  not 
irrational,  and  I  could  prove  that  it  is  not  immoral. 

Atheists  seem  very  sensitive  about  coupling  their  system  with  immorality ;  and 
moral  atheists  may  naturally  so  seem.  But  to  me,  in  vicious  men  atheism  and  im- 
morality seem  to  be  the  same — the  profession  of  atheism  the  doing  of  evil.  Tell 
a  vicious  man  his  life  is  his  own,  or  nature's,  who  is  nobody,  and  if  that  life  be 
burdensome  he  will  rid  himself  of  it — although,  as  the  branches  die  if  the  trunk 
dies,  twenty  lives  dependent  on  his  should  be  sacrificed. 

There  are  two  great  evidences  of  the  existence  of  God — the  revelation  of 
scripture  and  the  revelation  of  nature.  The  first  is  a  sort  of  sandy  pyramid — the 
second  a  more  substantial  and  rocky  height.  To  attack  the  one  is  to  be  bold — to 
assail  the  other  is  to  be  impious,  thoughtlessly  and  thanklessly  ungrateful.  The 
natural  revelation  of  earth  gives  evidence  of  a  ^w^^ernatural  power,  almighty  and 
omniscient. 

The  consideration  of  the  nobleness  of  man's  nature  should  confront  the  atheist. 
Man,  who  claims  lineage  direct  from  God,  is  degraded  beyond  conception  by  the 
conclusions  of  the  atheist,  who  takes  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  earth,  the 
splendour  of  other  worlds,  and,  above  all,  the  marvellous  and  divine  gift  of  mind, 
to  be  but  the  revolution  of  matter,  or  the  mysterious  workings  of  a  great  power 
which  he  cannot  understand,  and  which  he  will  not  settle  by  calling  that  great 
power  God. 

Atheists  do  not  say  it  is  impossible  that  God  exists.  They  cannot  deny  his 
existence.  Some  say.  If  God  exists,  he  does  not  properly  show  it ;  he  may  have 
called  us  into  being — perhaps  sustains  that  being,  and  has  blessed  us  with  many 
comforts;  but  he  has  estranged  himself — a  nature  and  a  world  divides  us,  and 
we  will  forget  him.  But,  if  God  has  blessed  us  in  so  many  ways,  showing  himself 
to  be  bountifully  good  and  sublimely  great,  may  we  not  bow  the  proud  head  in 
awe,  or  lose  the  yearning  soul  in  praise  ?  May  we  not  think  of  God,  or  thank 
God  ?  In  the  name  of  gratitude,  may  we  forget  God  ?  No ;  I  will  ever  cry — 
whether  by  God  deserted,  or  by  man  forgot;  in  ecstacy  or  in  agony;  in  passion, 
poverty,  or  despair ;  in  life  or  death — atheism  avaunt !  Go  rise  in  seme  land 
where  the  sense  of  gratitude  is  small,  and  flourish  where  morality  is  great ;  or 
either  thy  creed  or  thy  believers  will  perish.  Oh  atheism  !  atheism  !  thou  art 
suicide's  father,  ingratitude's  son.  T.  L.  A.,  Oxford. 
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[This  correspondent  writing  from  Oxford  is  one  reason  why  we  insert  bis  letter, 
Oxford  is  always  a  little  in  extremes,  and  we  are  not  therefore  taken  by  surprise. 
Another  reason  of  insertion  is  that  our  correspondent  implores  it;  and  if  we  pass 
it  over,  one  so  earnest  will  think  that  there  is  something  in  his  protest.  To  us 
it  is  a  rhapsody.  Tn  our  turn  we  ask  him  to  read  the  discussion  between  Mr.  R. 
D.  Owen  and  O.  Bacheler,  published  by  Watson,  and  we  think  he  will  never  write 
in  thia  wild  way  again. — Ed.] 


THE  REV.  J.  A.  BAYNES'S  LECTURE  ON  INFIDELITY. 

Sir, — On  Sunday  evening,  March  30th,  1851,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Baynes,  B.A., 
delivered  a  discourse  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Derby  Road,  Nottingham,  on  the 
moral  and  social  influences  of  infidelity.  The  text  was — *  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God.' 

The  reverend  gentleman  said  he  had  chosen  this  text,  not  because  it  was  the 
most  appropriate  to  the  subject,  but  because  it  accorded  with  his  conviction  that 
infidelity  sprang  from  the  heart  and  the  afiections  rather  than  the  mind,  which 
no  reasoning  eould  turn  ;  but  it  might  be  changed  by  some  touching  or  afiecting 
event. 

This  term  infidelity,  said  Mr.  Baynes,  is  vague  and  indefinite,  and  but  too 
applicable  to  many  who  would  soon  retort  were  it  charged  upon  them.  It  is  a  by- 
word, a  reproach,  a  stigma,  and  a  blot.  I  can  only,  in  a  discourse  of  this  kind,  apply 
the  term  infidel  to  those  who  disbelieve  the  moral  government  of  God  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  A  man  may  be  an  infidel  and  not  an  atheist. 
Again,  it  is  not  the  coarser  tap-room  infidelity  which  we  need  fear,  but  the 
refined.     The  baser  is  comparatively  harmless,  being  repulsive  and  abhorrent. 

Setting  out  with  the  principle  universally  recognised,  that  selfishness  is  a  natural 
propensity,  and  that  all  religion  is  based  on  dependence,  dependence  on  God, — 
Mr.  B.  argued  that  a  disbelief  in  the  moral  government  of  God  is  a  renunciation 
of  our  dependence,  and  that  disbelief  in  omniscience  is  tantamount  to  a  withdrawal 
of  moral  restraint  (!).  What,  asked  Mr.  B.,  are  we  better  than  the  brute?  Why 
not  let  us  revel  in  mirth,  the  more  the  better,  if  these  threescore  years  and  ten  are 
the  sum  of  our  existence,  and  the  sublime  idea  of  immortality  a  mere  poetic 
fiction.  Too  often  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and  the  life  accords  with  the 
doctrine.  I  find  no  infidel  martyrs  chronicled  in  history,  nor  do  I  recognise  in 
the  infidel  system  aught  stimulative  to  heroic  and  noble  acts. 

Touching  the  lives  of  infidel  authors,  he  charged  Paine  with  adultery  and 
drunkenness,  and  said  that  Paine  himself  would  not  admit  himself  to  be  an  infidel. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  cared  little  for  the  worth  of  death-bed  scenes  in  general;  he  looked 
to  the  life.  And  yet  Mr.  B.  gave  us  accounts  of  circumstances  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  dying  scenes  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Paine,  and  Voltaire.  These,  said 
he,  found  no  support  from  their  principles  in  their  last  moments. 

In  reference  to  the  social  influence  of  infidelity,  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  B.'s  re- 
marks referred  to  the  horrible  transactions  of  the  French  Revolution ;  how  no 
God  was  voted  to  be  the  belief  of  the  people ;  how  Robespierre  found  that  that 
would  not  do,  and  told  the  people  they  must  have  a  God,  and  the  Assembly  voted 
it  so ;  how  500  children  we  about  to  be  destroyed ;  and  how  that  6,000  persons 
were  butchered  in  one  town,  and  all  the  while  infidelity  was  rampant.  He  did 
not  charge  all  these  upon  infidelity,  but  he  said  infidelity  did  not  prevent  all  these. 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  overstated  or  omitted  anything  bearing  on  this 
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report.  One  thing  will  appear,  that  the  speaker  ignored  the  morals  of  modern 
atheism.  Having  listened  to  his  *  True  Hero  '  and  his  *  Social  Development,'  and 
some  hundred  or  so  sermons,  I  had  hoped  better  things  of  Mr.  Baynes.  I  have 
been  charmed  by  his  earnest  eloquence  and  heroic  addresses  on  subjects  not  theo- 
logical ;  and  it  is  with  pain  I  find  him,  not  merely  ignoring  atheistical  morals,  but 
treating  his  subject  as  though  virtue  and  true  excellency  of  life  had  not  sufficient 
charms,  and  forgetting  that  in  this  life  true  cultivation  of  character  should  be 
attempted  and  the  highest  moral  good  sought  after  for  its  present  intrinsic 
ineffable  enjoyment.  Z. 


CONTROVERSY    'TENDS    TO    LITTLE    GOOD.' 


Sir, — In  the  last  number  (252)  of  the  Reasoner^  *  A  Defender  of  the  Faith ' 
states,  '  It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  to  you  any  more,  knowing  that  contro- 
versies in  religion  tend  to  little  good,  and  this  must  be  my  position  if  I  continued 
your  correspondent,'  &c.  Now  it  is  a  pity  this  should  be  the  case  in  so  important 
a  matter,  but  the  case  may  be  like  the  man's  who,  in  answer  to  a  question  whether 
the  sun  or  moon  was  of  most  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  said  the 
moon — and  the  reason  of  his  faith  was,  that  she  cheered  us  in  the  darksome  night, 
but  the  sun  through  the  day,  when  his  services  could  be  dispensed  with.  The 
man  of  the  moon  would  very  likely  find  by  experience  (not  by  faith)  that  to  get 
his  tenets  controverted  would  leave  him  in  the  impression  that  it  would  *  tend  to 
little  good.'  Further  on,  a  D.  F.  asks,  *  When  will  unbelievers  let  the  Bible 
alone  ?  They  can  make  nothing  of  it.  It  is  the  believer's  book — to  him  it  is  meat 
and  drink  to  his  soul.'  So  might  he  have  said.  When  will  Christians  let  the 
Koran  alone  ?  They  can  make  nothing  out  of  it.  It  is  the  Mahomedan's  book — 
it  is  meat  and  drink  to  the  soul  of  the  Mahomedan.  R. 


THE  REV.  MR.  NELSON'S  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  EVIDENCES 

OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


Sir, — At  all  times  anxious  to  promote  the  spread  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
truth,  I  was  the  means  of  a  copy  of  your  'Logic  of  Death '  being  forwarded  to  a 
Mr.  Nelson,  Presbyterian  minister,  of  this  town,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  capability. 
On  Sunday,  the  I6th,  he  gave  notice  from  the  pulpit  that  he  had  been  requested 
to  preach  a  few  sermons  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  and  that  he  had  had  a 
tract  put  into  his  hand  of  a  purely  atheistical  character,  the  contents  of  which  he 
would  not  on  that  occasion  notice.  Last  Sunday  being  the  day  appointed  for  two 
discourses  on  the  above  subject,  I  attended  morning  and  evening.  In  the  morning 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  laying  down  plans  by  which  he  proposed 
to  treat  the  subject.  He  stated,  I  think,  that  a  student  was  allowed  five  months  to 
prepare  the  whole  of  the  evidences.  He  stated  that  he  would  adduce  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Bible  was  authentic  as  could  be  produced  to  show 
that  Hume  wrote  the  'History  of  England.'  Making  reference  to  your  '  Logic  of 
Death,'  he  said, '  The  man  who  could  treat  such  a  subject  with  levity  was  not  in  a 
suitable  state  of  mind  to  examine  it.'  He  said  he  would  not  defend  religion  as  at 
present  developed,  but  he  was  there  to  defend  the  Bible,  and  he  would  defend  it. 
After  some  calumny  of  Voltaire,  Paine,  Rousseau,  charging  them  with  immorality 
— men,  he  said,  for  whom  it  would  be  well  if  there  was  no  God— he  concluded  by 
praying  that  God  would  add  his  blessing  to  his  expressions.     In  the  evening,  after 
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noticing  at  some  length  the  historical  evidences,  he  lifted  up  your  tract,  and 
stated  you  had  been  tried  before  Justice  Erskine,  and  that  your  mind  seemed  to 
have  been  soured  into  such  a  course  of  procedure.  He  gave  every  credit  for 
thinking  for  yourself,  but  stated  that  you  blamed  the  whole  Christiam  community 
for  what  alone  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  Ever  and  anon  he 
designated  you  the  '  poor  man,'  and  said  he  was  restrained  on  account  of  the 
writer  not  being  present.  T«  S. 

CONVERSION    OF     CHINA    BY    BALLOONS. 


Sir, The    Hong-Kong  Register   publishes,  under  the  title  of  'Suggestions  to 

Missionaries,'  a  most  eccentric  project.  It  consists  in  organising  a  distribution  of 
religious  tracts,  by  the  Biblical  Society,  all  over  China  by  means  of  balloons.  Each 
balloon  would  be  made  to  carry  2000  tracts,  which,  by  means  of  touch-paper,  would 
become  detached  one  by  one  at  stated  intervals.  These  balloons  would  not  be  sent 
up  till  the  South  West  Monsoon  had  set  in,  as  at  that  particular  time  they  would 
be  driven  across  the  country  and  not  fall  into  the  sea ;  so  that  the  word  of  God 
would  literally  fall  like  a  beneficent  dew  upon  the  incredulous  flowered  land.  If 
after  that  the  Chinese  still  remain  pagans,  it  will  be  their  own  fault. 

MULLIER. 


INCREDIBILITY     OF     THE     CHRISTIAN     RELIGION. 


Credat  Judseus  Apelles  (the  Jew  Apelles  may  believe  it). — Horace. 

Even  before  Christianity,  the  old  Roman  poet  expresses  his  contempt  fer  the  credulity 
of  the  Jews,  which  had  become  a  bye-word  of  reproach  among  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  ancients.  The  Jews  must  have  made  reservations  in  the  statement  of  their  doc- 
trines to  account  for  the  scorn  in  which  they  were  looked  upon  by  other  nations,  and  by 
the  learned  and  inquisitive  among  them  who  were  not  influenced  by  superstitious 
dislike.  Thus  it  is  narrated  of  the  Jews  by  some  historian,  that  they  worshipped  an 
Ass,  which  was  the  secret  of  their  religion,  and  was  therefore  not  made  known  to  the 
profane  vulgar.  We  must  infer  from  this  that  the  scriptures  were  very  little  known,  if 
at  all  extant  in  their  present  form,  or  the  people  could  hardly  have  such  an  idea  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  We  must  allow  that — making  allowance  for  the  marvellous  which 
was  common  to  all  nations,  all  religions,  and  all  histories  we  have  of  those  times — the 
scriptures  contain  some  good  laws,  morals,  and  philosophy.  Compare  sotne  of  their 
sentiments  with  those  of  contemporaneous  writers,  and  we  find  them  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  ideas  to  those  generally  held  around  them.  Nor  was  Monotheism  (the 
worship  of  one  God),  the  spirit  of  their  theology,  one  that  called  forth  the  contempt  of 
ancient  philosophers,  who  were  either  deists  or  atheists  We  must  suppose  that  every  one 
ofcthe  Jews  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  ;  and  we  know  that,  from  the  patriarchs 
to  the  Christian  era,  the  worship  of  roots,  calves,  serpents,  and  all  nature  represented 
by  images,  was  as  familiar  to  them  as  their  devotion  to  one  God.  Therefore  the  people 
of  other  nations,  seeing  the  superstitions  only  of  the  Jews,  were  puzzled  to  make  out 
of  what  religion  they  were.  But  whether  they  were  atheists  or  whether  they  wor- 
shipped an  ass  were  the  two  extremes  between  which  opinion  might  fluctuate. 

We  think  it  would  be  much  the  same  now,  if  a  sensible  person  were  for  the  first  time 
made  acquainted  with  the  present  Christianity  of  the  world.  He  would  he  puzzled  to 
know  in  what  consisted  the  Christian  religion — whether  its  followers  worshipped  man, 
woman,  or  child — whether  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  pair  of  candlesticks — whether  they 
were  bowing  to  a  secret  God,  an  unknown  God,  or  no  God  at  all.  He  would  think 
them  atheists  or  the  most  grovelling  idolaters  ;  and  would  come,  at  the  same  time,  to 
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the  same  conclusion  as  the  Romans  did  of  the  Jews,  from  everything  he  saw,  that  they 
were  under  the  influence  of  some  extraordinary  superstition.  He  would  be  still  more 
astonished  if,  on  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  they  worshipped  one  God,  when  he  thought 
they  paid  their  devotions  to  many  Gods.  His  astonishment  would  increase  when  he 
was  told,  in  the  same  breath,  that  though 'they  worshipped  one  God  they  also  wor- 
shipped three,  and  that  three  made  one.  He  would  be  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
piece  of  bread  was  a  full-grown  God — that  they  sacrificed  him  to  himself,  and  eat  him 
fo,r  their  own  aonsolation.  He  would  certainly  go  away  with  the  idea  that,  on  one  point, 
he  had  fallen  amongst  a  people  stark  staring  mad.  Nor  would  he  be  better  satisfied  if 
he  asked  an  explanation  and  authority  for  all  these  mysteries.  He  would  be  tnkl  that 
we  all  came  from  a  pair  of  persons,  who,  being  in  a  garden,  very  naturally  ate  an  apple 
— that  then  God,  in  the  disguise  of  a  man  born  of  a  virgin,  had  himself  crucified  to 
make  atonement  for  this  fault,  and  ever  afterwards  was  under  the  form  of  a  piece  of 
bread  :  all  that  he  saw  was  only  relative  to  this  fact.  "When  he  asked  the  authority 
for  all  this,  and  was  given  the  Bible,  the  history  of  four  thousand  years  and  more,  he 
would  think  the  task  would  be  impossible  to  examine  into  such  a  space  of  time  ;  he 
would  think,  if  a  religion  were  founded  on  all  the  foolish  things  done  by  and  recorded  of 
a  people  for  four  thousand  years,  there  would  be  ample  space  and  opportunity  for  fraud 
and  taith.  If  he  happened  to  have  asked  a  Koman  Catbolic  the  reason  of  his  faith,  he 
would  receive  a  reply  which  would  still  more  astonish  him  as  a  foundation  for  religion. 
Instead  of  one  book,  he  would  be  given  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  fathers,  of 
divines,  and  of  controversy,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  volumes ;  or  he  would  be  taken 
through  a  library,  streets  of  books,  and  told  to  read  all.  If  he  confessed  his  inability, 
he  would  be  told  he  must  go  on  his  knees,  and  in  that  attitude,  by  constant  asking, 
reading  would  be  dispensed  with,  and  he  would  acquire  a  divine  knowledge  of  the 
faith.  Or  the  shortest  way  would  be  to  leap  before  he  looked,  and  be  ready  to  believe 
all  he  was  told.  That  there  was  also  that  which  they  had  all  been  telling  each  other 
for  near  two  thousand  years,  called  oral  tradition,  or  from  mouth  to  mouth.  That  they 
did  not  want  reasons  for  faith — it  was  all  faith  ;  their  belief  was  in  their  church,  and 
their  church  was  founded  upon  a  rock — Christ  was  a  stone,  St,  Peter  was  a  rock,  and 
on  stone  upon  stone,  rock  upon  rock,  was  this  second  Babel  built  up  to  heaven.  Writ- 
ten records  or  oral  tradition  he  would  think  all  alike  a  confusion  of  tongues. 

Still  we  would  suppose  his  very  curiosity  would  be  incited  to  examine  into  the  founda- 
tions of  this  extraordinary  faith.  If  he  thought  the  followers  of  the  faith  were  mad,  he 
would  be  so  far  prejudiced  as  to  think  the  founders  of  it  were  lunatics — and  he  would, 
we  think,  not  be  disappointed  in  his  judgment.  He  would  find  the  ways  of  God 
explained  to  man,  and  perhaps  think  them  as  inexplicable  as  the  ways  of  man. 

___. W.  J.  B. 

THE     LAST     TRIAL     BY    JURY     FOR     ATHEISM. 

(second  edition.) 
This  work,  which  has  been  sold  more  rapidly  than  was  expected,  has  been  re- 
printed,  and   is   now  ready  for   delivery   again.       The  contents  comprise   four 
chapters.     Chap.  I.  Before  the  Imprisonment.     Chap.  II.  The  Trial.     Chap.  III. 
After  the  Sentence.     Chap.  IV.  After  the  Liberation. 

R    DRAPER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  that  he 
•     opened  the 

Areopagus  Coffee  &  Reading  Room, 
59,  Church  Lane,  Whitechapel, 
On  Monday  evening,  April  7th,  upon  which  occa- 
sion Mr.  James  Bennt  delivered  a  Lecture  '  On 
the  Importance  of  Free  Inquiry,' 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  9th,  Dr.  Brooks 
will  Lecture  '  On  the  Social  and  Political  Advan- 
tages of  the  Levitical  Law.'  Each  lecture  will 
commence  at  8  o'clock.    Admission  Free. 

The  following  newspapers  and  periodicals  will  be 
taken  in  regularly: — Times,  Sun,  Express,  Leader, 
Reynold's  Newspaper,  Dispatch,  Illustrated  News, 
Bell's  Life;  Punch,  Reasoner,  Owen's  Journal, 
Operative,  Friend  of  the  People,  Chambers's  Jour- 
nal, London  Journal,  Family  Herald,  and  Railway 
Guide. 

[Chess  and  Draughts.] 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 
— April  13th  [7i]>  Thomas  Cooper,  'Life  and 
Genius  of  Thomas  Campbell.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. —  April  13th  [7], 
Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  '  Letters  of  Harriet  Martineau 
and  H.  G.  Atkinson.' 

Institute  ot  Progress,  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square. — April  11th  [8],  a  Discussion.  13th 
I7¥i,  a  lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  — 
Every  Friday  [SJ],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  '  Home  and 
Foreign  Politics.'  Every  Sunday  [7i],  on  '  Moral 
and  Social  Science.' 

Free  Inquirers'  Society,  British  Coffee  Rooms, 
Edgeware  lload. — April  13  [7],  Miss  Dyer,  '  Ought 
Woman  to  be  of  any  Party  ?' 

Areopagus  Coffee  and  Heading  Room,  59,  Church 
Lane,  Whitechapel. — Every  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Wednesday  (8),  a  Lecture  or  Discussion. 
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Mr.  Linton  has  addressed  a  communication  to  the  following  eflfect  to  the 
editors  of  Chartist  newspapers  and  journals  : — '  I  wisht  oc  all  serious  attention 
to  some  few  important  considerations  respecting  the  232  Poles  who  are  now  at 
Liverpool.  They  are  all  picked  men — staunch  and  well  tried  republicans;  who 
can  ill  be  spared  from  the  coming  European  war,  and  whose  services  meanwhile 
here,  in  spreading  republican  principles,  were  it  only  by  example,  will  be  of 
immense  value  to  the  cause  of  English  freedom.  There  is  one  way  in  which 
we  can  ensure  their  support.  Not  by  leaving  them  to  chance  subscriptions, 
which  almost  always  fall  short,  but  by  individuals  guaranteeing  the  support  of 
individuals.  If  the  Chartists  of  Great  Britain  will  divide  themselves  into  Relief 
Committees  of  twenty  men,  each  committee  undertaking  to  guarantee  the  support 
oj  one  man,  the  work  is  done.  20  times  232  is  4640.  I  believe  there  are  4640 
Chartists,  not  one  of  whom  ought  to  shrink  from  even  the  sacrifice  of  sixpence 
a  week  to  save  his  brother  from  starvation.  Sixpence  a  week  is  ten  shillings  a  week 
for  each  Pole — till  he  can  learn  our  language  and  obtain  employment.  "We  would 
not  keep  such  noble  guests  on  even  the  poor  fare  of  the  wretched  of  our  own  land. 
Recollect  it  is  not  a  life-burden,  but  a  temporary  hospitality.  We  would  treat 
them  like  guests.  I  say  this,  not  wanting  sympathy  also  for  our  own  sufferers, 
and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  poverty  and  scanty  resources  of  my  fellow  country- 
men. But  there  are  emergencies  when  we  can  put  forth  an  extraordinary  strength. 
This  is  one.  Let  twenty  after  twenty,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  forward  their  under- 
taking, signed  with  their  names,  or  the  name  of  one  authorised  by  the  rest,  to  the 
editor  of  the  English  Republic^  who  will  forward  the  same  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee for  the  relief  of  the  Refugees.  I  take  twenty  at  sixpence  each  as  an  average, 
simply  to  show  what  may  be  done.  But  sometimes  ten  may  be  rich  enough  to 
guarantee  the  one  man.  Sometimes  thirty  may  club  their  smaller  sums.  Each 
man,  too,  will  undertake  for  what  he  can — one  twopence,  another  sixpence,  another 
a  shilling.  Let  men  everywhere  set  about  the  work,  and  soon  as  in  any  place  a 
sufficient  number  can  combine  to  guarantee  one  man,  let  their  undertaking  be  sent 
in.  Ten  shillings,  too,  I  only  name  because  I  must  fix  a  sum.  But  let  each  com- 
mittee make  its  own  calculation.  Simply  all  that  is  wanted  is  for  232  Chartists, 
in  their  own  names,  or  the  names  of  any  number  of  their  friends  with  whom  they 
are  joined,  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  232  Refugees.  Let  me  also  be  under- 
stood when  I  say  guarantee.  I  do  not  ask  for  sixpence  a  week  paid  down  ;  but  for 
the  names  of  those  who  will  undertake  to  be  ready  with  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
one  man,  or  so  much  as  may  be  needed  to  make  up  any  deficiency,  whenever  sub- 
scriptions fail  or  fall  short.  So  that  whenever  there  is  any  lack  of  means,  the 
Central  Committee  may  know  on  whom  to  fall  back  for  a  certain  supply,  till  sub- 
scriptions come  in  again.' 

The  central  Social  Tract  Committee,  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  held  their  usual 
weekly  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  52,  College  Place,  Camden  Town,  when 
communications,  accompained  by  subscriptions,  were  received  from  Ashton,  Bristol, 
Derby,  Paisley,  &c.  The  Committee  are  preparing  a  series  of  tracts  written  by 
Mr.  Owen,  of  which  they  intend  to  circulate  60,000  copies  in  the  English  language, 
to  be  followed  by  translations  in  French  and  German,  for  distribution  among  our 
continental  brethren.  The  Committee  are  also  desirous  of  establishing  a  series  of 
lectures  by  Mr.  Owen  and  other  gentlemen  competent  to  develop  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  English  Socialism.  They  trust,  therefore,  that  their  friends  throughout 
the  country  well  lose  no  time  in  sending  in  their  contributions  in  aid  of  this  work. 
A  list  of  the  subscriptions  received  will  shortly  appear. 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  April  gth,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beinpf  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 

THE  PREACHERS  AND  PEOPLE  IN  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


The  people  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  had  done  something  to  the  weather  on  my  visit  there 
on  March  24th  ;  it  would  do  nothing  but  rain,  and  fog,  and  drizzle  all  the  week ;  and 
when  it  gave  over  it  tried  a  frost,  which,  from  its  suddenness,  might  have  been  a  blight. 
But  blights  are  all  failures  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  whole  *  country  round-about' 
laughs  at  it.  The  principal  vegetation  there  consists  of  coal-pits,  forging  hammers, 
blast-furnaces,  and  burning  coke  hills ;  and  these  are  acacias  not  subject  to  blights, 
indeed  they  do  not  understand  the  thing. 

Weather  excepted,  everything  I  found  in  the  town  and  people  was  more  satisfactory  and 
pleasant  even  than  before.  Activity  and  power  to  work  certainly  dwell  there  in  a  large 
degree.  Besides  the  four  lectures  I  delivered  in  the  town,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Tynemouth,  whose  shore,  more  ragged  than  rugged,  it  was  pleasant  to  see — 
of  taking  tea  at  a  Temperance  Festival  at  North  Shields,  and  of  taking  tea  without  a 
festival  at  South  Shields — and  of  sailing  down  the  Tyne  in  a  very  waddling  boat.  On 
the  first  Sunday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Rev.  George  Harris,  whom  I  used 
to  hear  when  a  boy  in  every  place  in  which  he  preached  where  I  happened  to  be.  He 
always  seemed  to  me  the  highest  type  of  Unitarian  preaching,  both  as  to  manner  and 
matter.  Years  have  now  lent  majesty  to  his  *postolic  face,  and  it  must  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  hear  him  when  he  makes  his  best  efforts.  I  heard  him  in  the  morning, 
when  he  was  delivering  a  species  of  homily  on  Industry  ;  it  was  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  the  visit  to  hear,  but  not  remarkable.  I  am  told  he  is  heard  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  the  evening,  when  his  views — bold,  vigorous,  and  qualified — are  delivered  with 
that  commanding,  sonorous,  and  peculiar  articulation  which  places  him  at  the  head  of 
the  school  of  Uni*^arian  pulpit  eloquence- 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford  was  at  Peterborough.  I  forwarded,  through  a  friend  of 
his,  a  letter  to  him,  but  I  received  no  answer,  relative  to  our  discussion.  When  I 
next  go  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne  I  shall  give  that  gentleman  a  month's  notice  beforehand. 

On  one  night  I  examined  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers's  volume  on  *  Christian  Evidences,' 
of  which  the  readers  will  see  a  review  from  the  pen  of  a  local  critic.  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  rev.  author  of  the  book  preach  ;  when  I  found,  as  often  happens, 
that  Mr.  Rogers  had  not  done  himself  justice  in  his  polemics  on  '  Christian  Evidences.' 
In  his  sermon  he  rose  much  superior  to  the  spirit  of  disparagement  displayed  in  his 
lectures.  In  his  sermon  he  spoke  of  Mercy,  and  explained  that  the  spirit  of  tender 
compassion  should  extend  beyond  our  own  circle,  further  than  those  who  partake  of  our 
creed — wider  than  those  of  our  own  country — it  should  be  universal  as  humanity — a 
strange  contrast  and  quick  censure  on  that  rude  feeling  and  ungentle  speech  in  which 
his  Six  Lectures  abound. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  the  power  of  eloquence  but  not  that  of  oratory.  As  a  thinker,  Mr. 
Rogers  does  not  arrest  attention  by  new  thoughts.  He  seems  to  live  in  the  association 
of  his  party,  and  never  to  have  passed  on  the  wings  of  inquiry  beyond  the  literature  of 
Doddridge  and  Watts — at  least  he  remains  a  perfect  specimen  of  that  school.  Mr. 
Rogers  seems  an  average  man,  judged  in  reference  to  the  preachers  of  his  party  in 
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other  towns.  One  index  of  evangelism,  to  which  I  always  look  in  a  chapel,  is  the /ace 
of  the  child.  The  Sunday  school  I  could  not  see,  but  the  family  children  in  the  pews 
seemed  to  me  more  cheerful  and  less  saddened  than  the  children  of  the  pious  usually 
are. 

After  my  last  lecture,  which  was  on  Miss  Martineau's  Letters,  a  party  assembled  at 
Johnson's  friendliest  of  hotels,  where  we  had  a  useful  conversation  on  Organisation. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake. 


PAMPHLETS    OF    OPPONENTS. 


IV. 

The  Rev.  J.  Pottenger  has  either  totally  neglected  to  examine  the  modern  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  atheism,  and  the  objects  and  aspirations  of  its  defenders,  or,  for 
greater  convenience,  he  has  resorted  to  the  old-fashioned  orthodox  invective,  the 
style  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  passage  from  the  first  page  :  — 
*  Swayed  by  pride,  and  by  the  love  of  sin,  they  (atheists)  spurn  the  moral  restraints 
which  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  holy  and  religious  God  must  put  on  their 
passions,  and  hence  they  live  without  God  in  the  world.'  Suchtopposition  calls  for 
no  reply.  The  greater  part  of  the  pamphlet  consists  of  a  cold  hash  of  stale  illus- 
trations of  the  design  argument,  taken  by  the  author  from  Dr.  Godwin's  Lectures, 
the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  works  of  that  description.  These  battered,  old 
acquaintances  of  ours,  the  author  garnishes  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  with  a 
sauce  of  absurd  misrepresentation  and  preposterous  assertions  which  he  calls  'the 
consequences  of  atheism.'  Some  of  these  consequences,  however,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge cannot  be  denied ;  for  instance,  the  first  one  is,  *  On  the  supposition  that 
there  is  no  God,  it  follows  that  the  world  had  no  Creator,  and  consequently  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  divine  providence '  (p.  5.)  The  second  consequence  is 
that  *  If  the  world  had  no  Creator,  it  cannot  have  a  Governor.'  These  two  '  con- 
sequences of  atheism  '  we  suppose  must  stand. 

In  all  Mr.  Pottenger's  direct  arguments  against  atheism,  he  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  atheists  declare  the  universe,  with  all  its  phenomena,  to  be  caused 
by  *  chance,'  a  position  which,  if  it  ever  was  adopted  by  any  one,  is  never  asserted 
now,  and  the  meaning  of  which  we  do  not  ourselves  exactly  comprehend.  After 
giving  some  illustrations  of  the  argument  of  design  and  contrivance,  he  says  (p.  8.), 
'  Atheism  tries  to  shun  the  origin  of  the  first  man,'  and  concludes  the  paragraph 
by  saying  that '  upon  the  principles  of  atheism  the  existence  of  the  first  man  musfe 
be  a  profound  mystery.'  Now  we  cannot  see  why  a  supernatural  Almighty  maker 
is  required  for  the  production  of  a  first,  man  any  more  than  for  an  infant  in  the 
present  day.  Our  author  himself  says  '  There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
successive  generations  of  men,'  and  only  demands  '  whence  came  the  first  man  ?' 
The  atheist  has  no  doubt  that,  if  there  ever  was  a  first  man  on  this  globe,  he  was 
produced  by  a  natural  operation,  and  by  no  supernatural  contrivance ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  causes  beir^g  unknown,  the  fact  of  this  '  profound  mystery,'  if  Mr.  Pot- 
tenger prefers  that  term,  will  not  induce  us  to  accept  the  clumsy,  presumptuous 
hypothesis  of  a  Mechanic  God,  still  less  the  fictions  of  a  Hebrew  barbarian. 

Mr.  Pottenger  revives  the  fallacy  that  atheism  was  the  cause  of  the  sanguinary 
excesses  which  stained  the  first  French  Revolution.  The  causes  were  of  a  very 
diflferent  nature  ;  but  we  cordially  agree  M'ith  him,  and  repeat  it  with  pride,  that 
'the  men  who,  by  their  activity  and  talent,  prepared  the  mind  of  the  people  for 
that  great  change,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and  others,  were 
avowed  enemies  of  revelation — that  in  all  their  writings  the  diflfusion  of  scepticism 
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and  revolutiohiary  principles  went  hand  in  hand.'     We  tliink  that  it  is  to  tlie  great 

honour  of  sceptics  arid  enemies  of  religion  that  they  are  almost  invariably  attached 

to  principles  of  civil  freedom  and  human  progress.     But  our  author  looks  with 

alarm  on  the  increase  of  infidel  and  democratic  principles,  and  dreads  the  atheism 

of  the  day  as  '  thle  forerunner  of  divine  judgments.'    And  he  appropriately  con- 

cludbs  with  the  following  line's  : — 

*  God  proclaims ' 

His  hot  displeausure  against  foolish  men 

That  live  an  atheist  life ;  involves  the  heavens 

In  tempests,  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds, 

And  gives  them  all  their  fury  ;  bids  a  plague 

Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin. 

And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health. 

He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivelled  lips 

And  taints  the  golden  ear.     He  springs  his  mines. 

And  desolates  a  nation.' 
What  a  pretty  picture  !    And  what  an  amiable  Deity  is  here  drawn.  E.  B. 


TWO    REPRINTS     AND    AN    ESSAY.* 


We  have  thr6e  pamphlets  before  us— two  of  general  aid  one  of  local,  and  partially- 
general,  interest. 

Victor  Considei-ant' attempts 'to  grasp  the  whole  future  of  European  progi^ess, 
leaving  out  England — a  thing,  by  the  bye,  much  too  common  with  continental 
writers.  Mr.  Rittinghausen  deals  with  a  political  question  affecting  the  future 
welfare  of  European  democracy,  also  leaving  out  the  practical  development  and 
fundamental  principles  which  have  determined  the  destiny  of  England  in  the 
matter  of  which  he  treats.  Mr.  Sunter,  being  an  Englishman,  and  treating  a  local 
question,  as  a  matter  of  course  confines  himself  to  local  and  English  affairs. 

Victor  Considerant  has  written  an  able  pamphlet.  He  considers  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  European  war,  which  will  be  the  last  (may  his  prophesy  be 
fulfilled  !);  and  that  a  definitive  peace  and  alliance  of  peoples  will  be  its  direct  con- 
sequence, based  upon  universal  democracy.  He  manfully  and  justly  regards  the 
failure  of  the  revolutions  of  '48  and  '49  as  the  just  and  inevitable  result  of  the  selfish 
policy  of  nations.  Vienna  in  triumphant  insurrection,  acquiesced  in  the  slavery  of 
Italy  ;  and  the  Viennese  democracy  were  vanquished.  The  Frankfort  Diet  com- 
mitted the  same  crime,  and  endured  a  similar  punishment.  Hungary  oppressed 
the  Sclave  and  Roumane  populations ;  and  the  Sclaves  of  Jellachich  began'  what 
the  Sclaves  of  Nicholas  consummated.  Not  only  this,  but  Kossuth  gave  no  sign 
of  favour  to  Italy  in  revolt.  France  invaded  Rome,  and  France  became  the  prey 
of  the  Reaction.  Victor  Considerant  points  out,  that  until  the  aliance  of  Peoples 
be  accomplished  the  alliance  of  kings  will  prevail.  He  tells  us  that  there  is  *  war, 
implacable  war,  between  these  two  formulas' — feudalism,  brute  force,  and  despotism, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  liberty,  fraternity,  and  association,  on  the  other.  *  Feudal, 
barbarous,  warlike  Europe,'  he  says, '  had  a  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  military 
constitution.  IBnvope  is  become  industrious.  She  requires  a  free  and  pacific  con- 
stitution.'    And  he  declares,  that   *  the  right  of  conquest  and  the  warlike  spirit 

•  *  The  Last  War  and  Definitive  Peace  in  Europe.'  By  Victor  Considerant. 
(Loudon,  Watson  ;  Liverpool,  Melsom.  1851.) — '  Three  Letters  on  Direct  Legislation 
by  the  People;  or,  True  Democracy.'  By  M.  Rittinghausen..  (London,  Watson; 
Liverpool,  Melsom.  1851.)  — '  Progress  y.  Stagnation  in  the  Middlesbro'  Mechanics' 
Institution.'     By  George  Sunter,  jun. 
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are  no  longer  the  spirit  nor  the  right  of  modern  society ;'  and,  that '  all  the  modern 
interests  of  industry,  commerce,  labour,  and  liberty  are  conspiring  for  a  new  order.' 
It  is  so ;  and  this  simple  statement  of  the  question  is  worth  a  world  of  words.  The 
motto  of  the  new  European  order  Considerant  presents  as — Association  and  Soli- 
darity.   The  pamphlet  is  clearly  written,  and  deserving  of  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Rittinghausen  is  a  modest  German,  so  favourably  impressed  with  the 
infallibility  of  his  own  logic,  and  so  profoundly  convinced  of  the.  truth  of  his  own 
conclusions,  that  he  naively  defies  '  the  entire  world  '  to  prove  to  him  the  contrary 
thereof,  ^  with  the  least  semblance  of  logic  or  good  sense.'  Mr.  Rittinghausen  pro- 
pounds a  simple  panacea  for  all  our  evils — '  direct  legislation  by  the  people,'  Re- 
presentation, he  asserts  with  Rousseau,  puts  an  end  to  liberty.  His  argument  is 
very  simple.  Honest  legislation  is  incompatible  with  private  interest ;  delegated 
legislation,  or  legislation  by  representation,  is  infected  with  private  interest;  there- 
fore honest  legislation,  the  thing  required,  is  incompatible  with  representation. 
His  theory  is  one  of  the  expediency  of  direct  lagislation: — he  does  not  demand  it 
as  a  right.  He  endeavours  to  demonstrate  its  utility.  The  pamphlet  is  well 
worthy  attention  from  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
continental  democracy. 

Mr.  Sunter's  essay  is  a  stirring  attack  upon  the  spirit  of  patronage,  exclusion,  and 
ojicership  which,  like  the  spirit  of  dulness  in  the  *  Dunciad,'  tyrannised  in  a  leaden 
way  over  the  Middlesbro'  Mechanics'  Institution ;  and  which,  in  fact,  holds  sway 
over  nearly  all  like  institutions.  The  language  of  the  essay  is  strong,  not  always 
judicious,  but  doubtless  honest.  The  writer  could  not  have  expected  that  his  sug- 
gestions would  be  carried  out.  According  to  the  author,  his  essay  was  read  to  the 
Committee,  who  were  so  shocked  that  two  Quakers  moved  and  seconded  the  burn- 
ing of  it — which,  however,  did  not  take  place.  If  Mr.  Sunter  could  manage  to 
•write  a  little  less  in  the  language  of  antagonism,  especially  when  addressing,  per- 
sonally, those  whom  he  writes  to  reform,  his  writings  would  have  more  effect,  his 
intentions  be  more  generously  appreciated,  and  he  would  do  less  injustice  to  his 
opponents.  E. 

DEFINITION     OF     VIRTUE. 


The  other  day  I  handed  to  a  lady  a  sonnet  of  Southey's  which  bad  wrung  tears 
from  me.  '  It  is  pretty,'  said  she,  with  a  smile.  '  Pretty !'  echoed  I,  as  I  looked 
at  her,  *  Pretty  !'  I  went  home.  As  I  grew  composed,  I  could  not  help  reflecting 
that  the  lady  who  had  made  this  answer  was  universally  esteemed  for  her  benevo- 
lence. I  knew  that  she  was  goodness  itself.  But  still  she  wanted  feeling.  And 
what  is  feeling  ?  said  I  to  myself.  I  blushed  when  I  thought  more  on  the  subject. 
I  found  that  the  mind  was  just  as  passive  in  that  state  which  I  called  feeling,  as 
when  it  received  any  impressions  of  sense.  One  consequence  immediately  struck 
me,  that  there  was  no  moral  merit  in  possessing  feeling.  Of  course  there  can  be 
no  crime  in  wanting  it.  Well,  continued  I,  I  have  just  been  treating  with  con- 
tempt a  woman  of  active  benevolence,  for  not  possessing  what  I  must  own  it  is  no 
crime  to  want.  Is  this  just  ?  I  then  went  on  to  consider  whether  there  were  not 
many  persons  who  possess  this  boasted  feeling,  but  who  were  still  deficient  in  active 
benevolence.  A  thousand  instances  occurred  to  me.  I  found  myself  among  the 
number.  It  is  true,  said  I,  that  I  sit  in  my  study  and  shed  tears  over  human 
misery.  I  weep  over  a  novel.  I  weep  over  a  tale  of  human  woe.  But  do  I  ever 
relieve  the  distressed?  Have  I  ever  lightened  the  load  of  affliction  ?  My  cheeks 
reddened  at  the  question  ;  a  cloud  of  horror  burst  from  my  mind.  I  found  that 
virtue  did  not  consist  in  feeling,  but  in  acting  from  a  sense  of  duty. — Channing. 
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The  Teacher  and  the  Priest. — I  am  here  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  Truth- 
seeker  and  a  Teacher,  a  conjunction  of  offices  which  many  deem  ridiculous  and  in- 
compatible ;  but  which,  if  I  understand  either  of  them  aright,  I  believe  to  bo  but 
'one  concern.*  A  Teacher  is  not  a  Priest,  else  I  had  not  said  so.  A  Priest  has 
certain  dogmas  poured  into  him,  which  he  measures  out  in  the  same  mechanical 
way,  without  increase  of  either  quantity  or  quality.  In  the  Teacher  (worthy  of 
the  name),  Truth  is  as  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  life  everlasting.  He  is 
supplied  out  of  his  own  fountain,  he  drinks  the  water  of  his  own  cistern,  and  is 
satisfied.  The  well  is  deep,  and  the  spring  perennial,  so  that  it  soon,  in  virtue  of 
its  increase,  flows  into  the  wide  wastes  around.  The  Priest  gets  his  'divinity'  in 
a  '  body,'  and,  as  it  is  perfectly  dead,  he  cuts  it  up  forthwith  for  the  market ;  the 
Teacher  gets  his  as  a  seed  of  life,  which,  in  his  own  mind,  grows  into  a  body,  living, 
and  full  of  power.  The  Teacher  is  a  Seer,  who  sees  truth,  as  he  sees  the  sun.  by 
its  own  light.  He  is  a*  Prophet,  and  waits  upon  his  own  thoughts,  or,  in  Hebi-ew 
phrase,  'waits  upon  the  Lord;'  then  cometh  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  him,  a 
'  burden '  is  upon  his  soul,  and  that  must  be  his  message  to  his  fellow-men. 
Thus  he  speaks  God's  word.  And  is  not  this  what  the  Priest  does  ?  I  an- 
swer. No ;  it  is  not  the  word  of  God  which  he  gives  utterance  to,  but  the  word 
of  the  Church.  If,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  true  word  from  God  come  to  him,  he  dare 
not  trust  himself:  he  has  heard  that  Satan  can  appear  as  an  angel  of  light,  and 
the  cloven  feet  he  cannot  distinguish  from  the  feet — '  beautiful,  too,  t?iey  are  upon 
the  mountains ' — of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings.  This  man  speaks  much  about 
truth,  doubtless,  and  quotes  the  proverbs  about  digging  for  it  as  for  precious 
treasure  ;  but  what  matters  it,  if  he  does  not  know  one  metal  from  another,  or  is 
afraid  to  say  that  gold  is  gold,  because  there  is  another  proverb  which  says  that 
'it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters.'  The  Ecclesiastical  Alchemist  must  analyse  it, 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  mint  must  stamp  it:  then,  but  not  till  then, has  it  colour  or 
currency.  Yet  this  man,  so  diffident  at  first — so  sceptical  in  regard  to  truth  as 
such — so  soon  as  it  is  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  and  becomes 
popular  doctrine,  how  strong  his  faith  becomes,  how  warm  his  zeal,  how  astonished 
that  people  cannot  see  what  is  so  clear,  or  will  not  believe  what  is  so  essential — 
how  earnest  is  his  demand  for  faith,  and  how  insolently  he  damns  them  for  their 
unbelief.  And  how  otherwise  could  it  be  ?  How  could  a  Priest  preach  dogma 
without  damnation  ?  when  a  man  prostrates  his  reason  before  external  authority, 
so  as  to  distrust  his  senses  or  distrust  his  arithmetic,  when  they  come  into  collision 
with  the  self-named  Orthodox  faith,  how  can  he  expect  to  impose  the  same  yoke 
upon  others  except  by  threatening  either  in  letter  or  in  spirit,  that  whosoever  doth 
not  hold  this  the  Catholic  faith  *  shall  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly  ?'  Very 
different  is  the  language  of  the  Teacher.  He  says,  *  This  is  how  the  matter  strikes 
my  mind  :  I  have  thought  over  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  what  light  I  have 
upon  it  you  shall  have ;  but  take  it  only  for  what  it  is  worth — do  not  believe  on 
my  authority,  nor  on  the  authority  of  any  man  or  body  of  men,  but  of  yourselves 
judge  that  which  is  right— believe  it  if  you  see  it  to  be  true,  reject  it  if  you  deem 
it  to  be  false — prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  wish  to  begin  and  carry  on  my  ministry  in  this  and  the  other  places  which 
my  circuit  of  labour  embraces.  I  wish  to  be  free  myself,  I  call  on  you  to  be  free. 
I  wish  to  speak  what  I  believe,  and  to  believe  what  I  speak.    With  John  Milton 
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I  say,  *Give  me  leave  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely,  according  to  my  con- 
science.' So  certain  am  I  that  there  is  truth,  and  so  satisfied  of  its  buoyant  power, 
that  I  venture  to  throw  myself  upon  it,  as  a  cork  upon  water,  persuaded  that  I 
cannot  sink  in  it,  but  shall  be  borne  up  by  it,  and  borne  onward  upon  it.  I  feel 
this  morning  that  I  am  breathing  a  free  atmosphere.  Freedom  in  my  own  soul  I 
have  enjoyed  always ;  freedom  in  utterance,  hitherto,  only  when  I  could  pay  for 
it.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  I  shall  have  it  here,  among  those  who  are  Truth- 
seekers  even  as  I  am,  and  more  true,  perhaps,  to  their  noble  principles  than  I 
could  have  anticipated.  But  should  1  be  disappointed,  I  have  this  resource,  I  can 
go  without  the  camp  altogether,  and,  with  the  Galilean  sceptic,  bear  his  reproach. 
I  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  divine  origin  and  heavenly  power  of  Christianity,  and  it 
is  my  heart's  desire  to  live  and  die,  bearing  the  honoured  name  ;  but  I  could  easier 
forego  that,  and  carry  the  brand  of  Infidelity  with  me  to  my  grave,  than  submit  to 
*  lie  tor  God,*  or  bow  my  neck  to  the  yoke  of  authority  in  matters  of  Truth  but 
Truth  itself — for  that  only  is  the  authority  of  God.  We  have  done  with  creeds, 
expressed,  or  understood,  or  misunderstood.  We  yield  only  to  Truth;  we  are 
committed  only  to  Truth ;  we  are  devoted  only  to  the  interests  of  Truth.  I  should 
like,  on  my  death-bed,  to  be  able  to  say  with  Thomas  Belsham,  that  *I  never 
blinked  a  difficulty  in  my  lite.'  Should  I  never  earn  reputation  for  anything  else, 
I  hope  to  earn  one  for  a  single  eye,  an  honest  heart,  and  for  honest  endeavour. — 
Words  at  Starting,  from  the  Installation  Address  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Syme,  of 
Sunderland. 

Dr.  Channing's  View  of  English  Theology. — English  theology  seems  to  me, 
on  the  whole,  of  little  worth.    An  established  church  is  the  grave  of  intellect.     To 
impose  a  fixed,  unchangeable  creed  is  to  raise  prison  vails  around  the  mind ;  and 
when  the  reception  of  this  creed  is  made  a  condition  of  dignities  and  rich  benefices, 
it  produces  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  degradation,  and  palsies  the  conscience 
as  mueh  as  it  fetters  thought.     Once  make  antiquity  a  model  for  all  future  ages, 
and  fasten  on  the  mind  a  system  too  sacred  for  examination,  and  beyond  which  it 
must  not  stray,  and  in  extinguishing  its  hopes  of  progress  you  take  away  its  life. 
One  almost  wonders   that  the  intellect  has  advanced  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  has 
done,  when  one  considers  the  war  waged  against  it  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,; 
and  the  heavy  chain  under  which  it  has  been  compelled  to  move.     I  conceive  that 
the  tameness,  frigidness,  and  dullness  by  which  thological  writings  are  so  generally 
marked  are  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  cause  now  stated.     The  intellect,  pa- 
ralysed by  authority  and  established  creeds,  has  discovered  less  enegy  in  treating 
that  sublimest  and  most  exciting  of  all  subjects,  religion,  than  in  the  discussing  the 
most  ordinary  interests  of  life.  In  England,  the  Established  Church  has  been  a  doz- 
ing place  to  minds  which  anywhere  else  would  have  signalised  themselves ;  and 
unhappily.  Dissent  in  that  kingdom  began  in  a  bigoted  attachment  to  Calvinism, 
which,  by  exciting  the  mind,  did  occasionally  call  forth  much  energy  of  thought, 
but  which  still,  by  infusing  unjust  and  degrading  views  of  God  and  human  nature, 
may  be  regarded  as  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  intellect.     I  think, 
therefore,  that  there  is  little  in  English  theology  to  repay  the  attention  or  meet 
the  wants  of  an  enlightened  mind.     You  will  not  often  find  broad  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, showing  its  harmony  with  human  naturej  and  the  great  laws  of  the  universe, 
as  far  as  we  understand  them,  and  its  tendency  to  secure  the  true  perfection  of  the 
individual  and  the  race.     You  will  seldom  find  that  union  of  reason  and  enthu- 
siasm, without  which  a  system  is  essentially  defective  iu  correspondence  to  the 
human  soul. — Memoirs  of  Channing  (Whitfield,) 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CICERO   'ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  GODS.' 


BY   W.   CHILTON. 


[Concluded  from  last  Tract.] 


SUPERSTITION. 

You  value  yourself  upon  being  free 
from  superstition,  which  is  a  conse- 
quence attending  the  disbelief  of  the 
divinity;  for  do  you  imagine  Diagoras 
or  Theodorus,  who  absolutely  denied 
the  being  of  the  gods,  could  be  super- 
stitious ?*  I  do  not  suspect  even  Pro- 
tagoras, who  doubted  whether  there  are 
gods  or  not.  The  opinions  of  these 
philosophers  are  not  only  destructive  of 
superstition,  which  arises  from  a  vain 
fear  of  the  gods,  but  of  religion  also, 
which  consists  in  a  pious  adoration  of 
them.  "What  think  you  of  those  who 
have  asserted  that  the  whole  doctrine 
concerning  the  immortal  gods  was  the 
invention  of  politicians,  whose  view  was 
to  govern  that  part  of  the  community  by 
religion,  which  reason  could  not  influ- 
ence ?t  Are  not  their  opinions  subver- 
sive of  all  religion P.  Claudius,  in 

the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  poultry 
were  let  out  of  the  coop  and  would  not 
feed,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
water,  and,  joking  upon  the  gods,  said, 
with  a  sneer,  let  them  drink  since  they 
will  not  eat;  which  piece  of  ridicule 
[says  Balbus,  the  speaker],  being  followed 

•  It  appears  strange  that  a  man  who 
should  deny  all  supernatural  influences 
should  have  superstitious  feelings,  yet  it  is 
told  of  a  French  infidel,  that  he  was  so 
superstitious  that  he  constantly  had  an 
attendant  by  his  bed  side  after  he  had  seen 
a  funeral. — Note  by  W.  J.  B. 

t  Whately  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  impositions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  did  not  proceed  from  design,  but 
from  the  nature  of  things ;  so  I  think  re- 
ligion impossible  to  have  been  wholly  made 
by  politicians,  but  rather  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  construction  of  mankind, 
regulated  and  encouraged  by  lawgivers,  as 
it  served  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
people.— Note  by  W.  J,  B. 


by  a  victory  over  his  fleet,  cost  him 
many  tears,  and  brought  great  calamity 
on  the  Roman  people. — [Note  by  Trans- 
lator. Their  not  eating  was  regarded 
as  an  unlucky  sign ;  and  Claudius's 
turning  this  superstitious  observation 
on  the  poultry  into  ridicule  is  called,  by 
Balbus,  joking  upon  the  gods.  In  the 
same  manner  a  person  in  some  countries 
[England,  to  wit. — W.  C]  would  be  ac- 
cused of  impiety  if  he  should  seem  to 
ridicule  any  of  the  idle  and  impious 
stories  which  are  esteemed  miracles ; 
for  the  weak  and  prejudiced  part  of 
mankind  do  not  distinguish  between 
speaking  against  God  and  against  false- 
hoods told  of  God.  Minds  poisoned  by 
superstition  are  too  ready  to  ascribe 
eflfects  to  such  causes  as  could  no  more 
produce  such  effects  than  they  could 
make  and  unmake  worlds.]  In  another 
note  on  the  same  subject,  he  says — 
[This  story  is  told  by  Cicero  in  his  first 
book  de  Divinatione :  Attius  Navius  hav- 
ing lost  one  of  his  sows,  made  a  vow  that 
if  he  found  her  he  would  ofier  the  largest 
grape  on  his  vine  to  the  deity ;  accord- 
ingly, having  found  her,  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  his  vine,  with  his  face  towards 
the  meridian,  and  divided  the  vine  with 
his  staff  into  four  parts,  and  found  a 
grape  of  a  prodigious  size.  This  story 
is  followed  by  another  a  little  more 
wonderful  in  the  same  book  de  Divina- 
tione, where  we  are  told  that  Tarquinus 
Priscus,  hearing  of  the  afiair  of  the  sow, 
sent  for  Attius  Navius  to  see  some  proof 
of  his  augural  art,  and  bade  him  cut  a 
whetstone  asunder  with  a  razor,  which 
he  did  before  Tarquin  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  spectators,  and  was  ever  after 
held  in  the  greatest  esteem;  upon  which, 
says  Quintus,  Cicero's  brother,  who  is 
the  person  introduced  disputing  with 
our  author  on  the  subject  of  divination, 
if  we  deny  all  these  let  us  burn  our 
annals,  and  pronounce  the  relations  to 
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be  fictitious,  &c.  Hence  we  see  what 
little  credit  ought  to  be  paid  to  facts 
said  to  be  done  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  These  miracles  are 
well  attested.  They  were  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  a  great  people^  believed  by 
many  learned  and  otherwise  sagacious 
persons,  and  received  as  religious  truths 
by  the  populace  ;  but  the  testimonies  of 
ancient  records,  the  credulity  of  some 
learned  men,  and  the  implicit  faith  of 
the  vulgar,  can  never  prove  that  to  have 
been,  which  is  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  things  ever  to  be.*] 


REASON  AND  PKOVIDENCE. 

Private  houses,  public  courts,  the 
senate,  the  camp,  allies,  provinces,  all 
agree  that  reason  is  the  author  of  all  ill 
as  well  as  all  the  good  we  do ;  that  it 
makes  few  act  well,  but  many  ill ;  and 
that,  in  short,  the  gods  had  show  n  greater 
benevolence  in  denying  us  any  reason  at 
all  than  in  sending  us  that  which  is  so 
pernicious ;  for  as  wine  is  seldom  whole- 
some, but  often  hurtful  in  diseases,  we 
think  it  more  prudent  to  deny  it  to  the 
patient,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  so  un- 
certain a  remedy,  so  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  man- 
kind to  be  deprived  of  wit,  thought,  and 
penetration,  or  what  we  call  reason,  a 
thing  fatal  to  many  and  useful  to  tew, 
than  to  have  bestowed  it  upon  them 
with  so  much  liberality.  But  if  the 
divine  will  has  really  consulted  the  good 
of  man  in  this  gift  of  reason,  the  good  of 
those  men  only  was  consulted  on  whom  a 
well-regulated  one  is  bestowed ;  how  few 
these  are,  if  any,  is  very  apparent.  It 
is  wrong  to  say  that  the  gods  consulted 
the  good  of  a  few  only ;  it  is  better  to 
think  that  they  consulted  the  good  of 
none.  You  answer,  that  the  ill  use 
which  a  great  part  of  mankind  make  of 
reason,  no  more  takes  away  the  goodness 
of  the  gods,  who  bestow  it  as  a  present 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them,  than  the 
ill  use  which  children  make  of  their 
patrimony  diminishes  the  obligation 
which  they  have  to  their  parents  for  it. 
We  grant  you  this ;  but  where  is  the 
similitude  ?    It  was  far  from  Deinaria's 

*  Though  the  Translator  had  no  such 
intention,  the  reader  can,  if  he  likes,  apply 
these  remarks  to  the  natural  '  impossibili- 
ties' contained  m  the  Christian  mythology, 
and  see  what  they  are  worth  when  tested 
by  this  orthodox  standard. — W.  C. 


design  to  injure  Hurculeswhen  she  made 
him  a  present  of  the   shirt    dipped  in 
the  blood  of  the  centaurs.     Nor  was  it  a 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  Jason  of  Pherse, 
that  induced  the  man  who  with  his  sword 
opened  his  imposthume,  which  the  phy- 
sicians had  in  vain  attempted  to  cure.* 
Thus  it  often  happens  that  an  intended 
evil  has  turned  to  advantage,  and  a  de- 
signed good  to  disadvantage.     So  that 
the  quality  of  the  gift  is  by  no  means  a 
mark  of    the    intention  of    the    giver; 
neither    does    the   benefit    which    may 
accrue  from  it  prove  that  it  came  from 
the   hands   of   a  benefactor.      For,   ia 
short,  what  debauchery,  what  avarice, 
what  crimes  amongst  men  do  not  owe 
their    birth  to  thought   and    reflection, 
that  is,  to  reason  ?     To  right  reason  if 
their  thoughts  are  conformable  to  truth  ; 
to  bad  reason,  if  they  are  not.     The  gods 
only  give  us  the  mere  faculty  of  reason, 
if  we  have  any ;  the  use  or  abuse  of  it 
depends    entirely    upon    ourselves;  so 
that  the  comparison  is  not  just  between 
the  present  of  reason,  given  us  by  the 
gods,  and  a  patrimony  left  to  a  son  by 
his  father  ;  for  after  all,  if  the  punish- 
ment of  mankind  had  been  the  end  pro- 
posed by  the  gods,  what  could  they  have 
given  them  more  pernicious  than  this 
seed  of  all  evil,  reason ;  this  slave  of 

fear,  injustice,  and  intemperance  ? 

Can  we  then  think  that  this  plentiful 
fountain  of  evil  sprung  from  the  immor- 
tal gods  ?  If  they  have  given  reason  to 
man  they  have  likewise  given  subtlety, 
for  subtlety  is  only  a  deceitful  manner  of 
applying  reason  to  do  mischief.  To 
them  likewise  we  must  owe  deceit,  and 
every  other  crime,  which,  without  the 
help  of  reason  would  neither  have  been 
thought  of  nor  committed.  As  the  old 
woman  wished 

'  That  to  the  fir,  which  on  mount  Pelion 

grew. 
The  axe  had  ne'er  been  laid' — 

so  we  should  wish  the  gods  had  never 
bestowed  this  ability  on  man ;  the  abuse 

*  The  story  of  Jason  of  Pherse,  a  town 
in  Thessaly ,  is  this :  he  had  an  imposthume, 
for  which  he  could  get  no  cure  ;  and  the 
anguish  of  it  was  so  great  that  he  threw 
himself  into  the  heat  of  battle,  with  the 
hope  of  being  slain,  to  be  rid  of  his  pain  ; 
but  he  received  from  the  sword  ot  one  of 
the  enemy  a  stroke  on  the  imposthume, 
which  opened  it,  and  the  noxious  humour 
discharging  itself,  he  perfectly  recovered. 
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of  which  is  so  general,  that  the  small 
number  of  those  who  make  a  good  use 
of  it,  are  often  oppressed  by  those  who 
make  a  bad  use  of  it.  so  that  it  seems  to 
be  given  rather  to  help  vice  than  to  pro- 
mote virtue  amongst  us.  This,  you  in- 
sist on,  is  the  fault  of  man,  and  not  of 
the  gods.  But  should  we  not  laugh  at  a 
physician  or  pilot,  though  they  are  weak 
mortals,  if  they  were  to  lay  the  blame  of 
their  ill  success  on  the  violence  of  the 
disease  or  the  fury  of  the  tempest  ?  Had 
there  not  been  danger,  we  should  say, 
who  would  have  applied  to  you  ?  This 
reasoning  has  still  greater  force  against 
the  deity.  The  fault,  you  say,  is  in  man, 
if  he  commits  crimes.  But  why  was 
not  man  endowed  with  a  reason  incapable 
of  producing  any  crimes?  How  could 
the  gods  err  ?  When  we  leave  our  effects 
to  our  children,  it  is  in  hopes  they  are 
well  bestowed,  in  which  we  may  be  de- 
ceived; but  how  can  the  deity  be  de- 
ceived?  If  reason,  which  was  be- 
stowed on  mankind  by  the  gods  with  a 
good  design,  tends  only  to  make  men 
subtle  and  fraudulent,  it  had  been  better 
for  them  never  to  have  received  it. 
There  could  be  no  excuse  for  a  physician 
who  prescribes  wine  to  a  patient,  know- 
ing he  would  drink  it  and  immediately 
expire.  Your  providence  is  no  less 
blameable  in  giving  reason  to  man,  who, 
she  foresaw,  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it. 
Will  you  say  she  did  not  foresee  it  ?  I 
should  be  greatly  pleased  with  that. 
But  you  dare  not.  1  know  what  a  sub- 
lime idea  you  entertain  of  her.  If  folly, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  philoso- 
phers, is  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all  evils,  and  if  no  one  ever  attained  to 
tme  wisdom,  we,  whom  you  say  the 
immortal  gods  take  care  of,  are  con- 
sequently in  a  state  of  the  utmost  misery. 
For  that  nobody  w  well,  or  that  nobody 
can  b€  well,  is  in  effect  the  same  thing; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  that  no  man  is  truly 
wise,  or  that  no  man  can  he  truly  wise, 
is  likewise  the  same  thing.  But  I  will 
insist  no  further  on  so  self-evident  a 
point.  Telamon,  in  one  verse,  decides 
the  question.  If,  says  he,  there  is  a 
divine  providence, 

*Good  men   would  be  happy,  bad  men 
miserable.' 

But  it  is  not  so.  If  the  gods  had  re- 
garded mankind,  they  should  have  made 
them  all  virtuous— or,  at  least,  those 
who  were  virtuous  happy Dionysius, 


the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  after  he  had  pil- 
laged the  temple  of  Proserpine  at  Lo- 
cris,  S€t  sail  tor  Syracuse,  and,  having 
a  fair  wind  during  his  voyage,  said, 
with  a  smile,  '  See,  my  friends,  what 
favourable  winds  the  immortal  gods 
bestow  upon  church  robbers.'  Encou- 
raged by  this  prosperous  event,  he 
proceeded  in  his  impiety.  When  he 
landed  at  Peloponnesus,  he  went  into 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and 
disrobed  his  statue  of  a  golden  mantle 
of  great  weight,  which  the  tyrant  Gelo, 
(of  Sicily)  had  given  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Carthaginians — and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  jesting  manner,  said  that  'A 
golden  mantle  was  too  heavy  in  summer 
and  too  cold  in  winter;'  then,  throwing 
a  woollen  cloak  over  it,  said,  '  This  will 
serve  for  all  seasons.'  At  another  time 
he  ordered  the  golden  beard  of  -Sscula- 
pius  of  Epidaurus  to  be  taken  away, 
saying  that  *  It  was  absurd  for  the  son 
to  have  a  beard,  when  his  father  had 
none.**  He  14^e<rise  robbed  the  tem- 
ples of  the  silver  tables,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece, 
bore  this  inscription,  '  To  the  good 
gods  ' — saying  *He  was  willing  to  make 
use  of  their  goodness.'  And,  without 
the  least  scruple,  took  away  the  little 
golden  emblems  of  victory,  the  cups 
and  coronets,  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  statues — saying  *  He  did  not  take, 
but  receive,  them  ;  for  it  would  be  foUj 
not  to  accept  good  things  from  the  gods, 
to  whom  we  are  constantly  praying  for 
favours,  when  they  stretch  out  their 
hands  towards  ns.'  In  short,  what  he 
thus  pillaged  were,  by  his  order,  brought 
to  the  market  place,  and  so.d  by  the 
common  crier  ;  and,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  money  for  them,  he  com- 
manded every  purchaser  to  restore  what 
he  had  bought,  within  a  limitetl  time,  to 
the  temple  from  whence  they  came. 
Thus  to  his  impiety  towards  the  gods 
he  added  injustice  to  man.  Yet  neither 
did  Olympian  Jove  strike  him  with  his 
thunder,  nor  did  -£sculapius  cause  him 
to  die  by  tedious  diseases  and  a  linger- 
ing death.  He  died  in  his  bed,  had 
funeral  honours  done  him,  and  left  his 
power,  which  he  had  wickedly  obtained, 

•  .iEsculapius  was  usnally  represented 
with  a  beard,  as  an  em  clem  of  sagacity, 
proper  for  the  god  of  physic ;  and  his  father, 
Apollo,  without  any,  as  an  indication  of 
perpetual  youth. 
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as  &  just  and  lawful  inheritance  to  his 
son.  It  is  not  without  concern  that  I 
maintain  a  doctrine  which  seems  to 
authorise  evil,  and  which  might  probably 
give  a  sanction  to  it  if  conscience,  with- 
out any  divine  assistance,  did  not  point 
out,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  differ- 
ence between  virtue  and  vice.  With- 
out conscience  man  is  contemptible;  for 
as  no  family  or  state  can  be  supposed  to  be 
formed  with  any  reason  or  discipline  if 
there  are  no  rewards  for  good  actions 
nor  punishments  for  bad,  so  we  cannot 
believe  that  a  divine  providence  regu- 
lates the  world  if  there  is  no  distinction 

between  the  honest  and  the  wicked 

Diogenes  said,  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  destroys  the  idea  of  divine 
providence.  But  good  men  have  some- 
times success.  They  have  so ;  but  we 
cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  attribute 
that  success  to  the  gods.  Diagoras, 
who  is  called  the  atheist,  being  at  Samo- 
thrace,  one  of  his  friends  showed  him 
several  pictures  of  people  who  had  en- 
dured very  dangerous  storms.  'See,'  says 
he,  '  you  who  deny  a  providence,  how 
many  have  been  saved  by  their  prayers  to 
the  gods.'  *  Aye,'  says  Diagoras,  '  I  see 
those  who  were  saved,  but  where  are 
those  painted  who  were  shipwrecked?' 
At  another  time  he  himself  was  in  a 
storm,  when  the  sailors,  being  greatly 
alarr/ied,  told  him  they  justly  deserved 
that  misfortune  for  admitting  him  into 
their  ship  ;  when  he,  pointing  to  others 
under  the  like  distress,  asked  them  if 
they  believed  Diagoras  was  also  aboard 
those  ships?  In  short,  with  regard  to 
good  or  bad  fortune,  it  matters  not  what 
you  are  or  how  you  have  lived.  The 
gods,  like  kings,  regard  not  everything. 
What  similitude  is  there  between  them  ? 
If  kings  neglect  anything,  want  of  know- 
ledge may  be  pleaded  in  their  defence ; 
but  ignorance  cannot  be  brought  as  an 
excuse  for  the  gods.  Your  manner  of 
justifying  them  is  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary, when  you  say,  that  if  a  wicked 
man  dies  without  suffering  for  his 
crimes,  the  gods  inflict  a  punishment  on 
his  children,  his  children's  children,  and 
all  his  posterity.  O  wonderful  equity 
of  the  gods !  What  city  would  endure 
the  maker  of  a  law  which  should  con- 
demn a  son  or  a  grandson  tor  a  crime 
committed  by  the  father  or  the  grand- 
father ?* 

*  Plutarch  relates  in  one  of  his  treatises. 


*  Shall  Tantalus'  unhappy  offspring  know 
No  end,  no  close,  of  this  long  scene  of  woe? 
When  will  the  dire  reward  ofguiltbeo'er, 
And  Myrtilus  demand  revenge  no  more  ?' 


EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTES  BY  THE 
TRANSLATOR. 

Faith,  society,  justice  (which  are  al- 
most synonymous),  and  all  human  vir- 
tues, are  immutable,  abstracted  from 
any  consideration  of  a  deity.  No  man 
that  thinks  rightly  of  moral  truths,  will 
say  that  justice  would  be  destroyed,  even 
if  there  was  no  such  being  as  a  god. 
Yet,  so  depraved  are  most  men,  I  do 
not  know,  as  Cicero  says,  whether  the 
majority  of  mankind,  would  pay  any 
regard  to  justice  if  they  were  not  awed 
by  some  penalty.  But,  however  the 
weaker  part  of  mankind  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  hopes  and  fears  of  futurity, 
right  and  wrong  exist  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  are  immutable;  as  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  beautifully  endeavours 
to  demonstrate  to  mankind  through  his 
writings. 

The  Epicureans  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  plurality  of  worlds,  with  va- 
cant spaces,  intervals,  between  them. 
There  is  no  doctrine  more  consistent 
with  reason  than  this,  when  we  consider 
the  infinity  of  space,  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  space,  and  the  power  of  God. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  more  absurd 
than  to  imagine  that  there  should  be  but 
one  world. 

[Balbus  says — '  They  who  have  inter- 
preters must  certainly  exist  themselves; 
now  there  are  interpreters  of  the  gods, 
therefore  we  must  allow  there  are  gods.' 
To  which  the  Translator  says] — if  the 
existence  of  the  deity  could  be  no  better 
proved  than  by  this  argument,  it  could 
never  be  proved.  Strange  logic,  that  a 
man's  bare  pretensions  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  divine  will  should  be  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  those  pretensions,  or  of  the 
existence  of  a  deity. —  [Is  not  this  the 
precise  evidence  advanced  as  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Christian  revelation,  and  of 
the  existence  of  the  God  of  the  Bible  ? 
— W.  C] 

that  Bion  says,  *  That  if  the  gods  punished 
the  children  of  the  wicked,  it  would  be  as 
ridiculous  as  the  physician  who  should  ap- 
ply a  medicine  to  a  son  or  grandson  for  the 
disease  of  the  father  or  grandfather.' — Note 
by  Translator, 
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e9ur  platform. 

From  irhich  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


THE  NEW  REFORM  IN  GERMANY. 


III. 

Sir, — Ronge,  the  founder  of  the  one  branch  of  our  reform — viz.,  that  arising 
from  Catholicism — being  at  present  here,  and  lecturing  in  the  Princess's  Concert 
Rooms,*  I  think  your  readers  will  be  disposed  to  give  ear  to  some  more  particular 
notices  thereof. 

There  was  the  *  holy  coat '  of  Triers,  the  exhibition  and  adoration  of  which  has 
given  to  it  its  origin.  The  letter  written  by  Johannes  Ronge  to  the  bishop 
Arnoldi,  in  1844,  though  containing  nothing  more  than  was  said  by  Luther  three 
hundred  years  ago,  awoke  anew  the  national  feeling  against  that  power  the  influence 
of  which  has  been  of  the  most  dreadful  consequence  for  all  nations,  and  most  of  all 
for  Germany.  And  however  vague  that  other  branch  of  our  reformatory  move- 
ment may  have  presented  itself  in  its  origin,  yet  the  following  ideas  were  to  be 
marked  in  its  very  beginning  :— 

The  first,  principally  represented  by  Ronge  himself,  was  the  independence  of  man 
in  religious  matters,  in  reference  to  any  outward  power,  as  to  the  organisation 
in  his  own  country.  There  was  the  very  democratic  principle  which  the  new 
reform  congregations  have  been  founded  upon — all  conclusions  and  arrangements 
proceeding  only  from  the  congregations  themselves.  In  the  first  statutes  issued 
by  their  first  meeting  at  Leipzic,  in  Easter,  1845,  it  was  therefore  said,  §  51 — '  All 
these  determinations  are  not  and  shall  not  be  fixed  for  all  times,  but  may  and 
ought  to  be  altered  every  time  by  the  congregations  according  to  their  conscious- 
ness then  being.' 

In  consequence  of  that  first  principle  of  self-government,  the  women  obtained 
the  equal  rights  with  the  men  ;  and  there  was  also  Ronge,  who  first  of  all  endea- 
voured for  the  raising  and  enfranchising  of  that  but  too  long  neglected  and  op- 
pressed sex.  He  founded  for  that  purpose,  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  those  '  unions 
of  women ' — Frauen-Vereini — the  most  of  which  are  at  the  same  time  integrant 
parts  of  the  reform  congregations  themselves. 

The  second  idea,  principally  represented  by  Kerbler,  was  the  union  of  those  sym- 
pathising in  all  churches,  especially  in  those  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
gradually  also  with  the  Jews.  Notwithstanding,  it  must  be  stated,  that  some  of 
the  leaders,  at  least  in  the  very  beginning,  were  anxious  to  conserve  the  Catholic 
character  of  the  movement,  not  so  much  by  religious  shallow-mindeduess  as 
by  reasons  of  prudence,  they  imagining  to  save  by  that  the  claims  of  church 
property. 

The  third  idea,  represented  principally  by  Doviat,  who  afterwards  abandoned 
his  cause,  was  the  foundation  of  the  new  reform  upon  the  very  results  of  the  modern 
theological  and  philosophical  science.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  and  ingenious 
orator  of  us  all  j  now,  alas  !  on  account  of  his  political  endeavourings,  imprisoned 
for  many  years  in  the  citadel  of  Dantzic. 

These  being  the  chief  points  which  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  that  one  branch  of  our  reform  in  its  first  beginning, — in  the  present 
time  we  may  add,  that  not  only  about  300  congregations  in  all  parts  of  our  country 

*  Since  this  was  written,  Ronge  has  removed  his  lectures  to  the  Seymour  Street 
School  Rooms,  Camden  Town, 
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even  two  in  Austria — have  been  founded  thereof,  the  one  of  them  called  Oermano- 

Catholic  the  other  Free  Christian,  but  that,  especially  in  some  of  them,  those  chief 
ideas  have  been  continued,  enriched,  and  verified,  so  that  it  would  be  very  erro- 
neous to  deem  a  single  one  of  the  leaders  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. To  have  given  to  that  one  branch  the  origin  by  his  letter — to  have 
endeavoured  to  spread  that  movement  by  founding  congregations  throughout 
Germany — to  have  founded  those  unions  of  women  within  or  united  with  the 
congregations — and,  especially  in  the  last  years,  to  have  answered  for  the  solidarity 
of  the  religious  reform  for  the  political  and  social  together,  and  now  to  suffer  for 
those  endeavourings,  banished  and  exiled, — that  will  remain  the  undiminished 
merit  of  Johannes  Ronge.  But  as  for  the  continuation  and  the  improving  of  the 
work  began,  there  are  the  congregations  themselves — and,  first  of  all,  those  of 
Breslau  (in  Prussia)  and  Hamburg,  which  ought  to  be  marked  as  the  chief  promo- 
ters of  that  reform. 

They  all — and  that  is  their  main  difference  from  the  other  branch — yet  retain 
the  religious,  or  much  more  the  ecclesiastical,  character;  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
not  yet  completely  abandoned  all  that  inherited  from  the  old  churches,  as  baptism, 
confirmation,  etc.,  although  the  nature  and  meaning  of  all  these  ceremonies  in  all 
congregations  is  quite  different  from  that  being  obtained  in  the  churches.  Ronge 
himself,  and  many  others,  call  that  reform  the  *  Free  Church;^  and  those  who  are 
engaged  as  the  leaders  of  these  congregations  are  called,  not  only  preachers,  but 
also  divines,  or  even  parsons.  That  this  ecclesiastical  character  is  contrasting 
with  the  very  aim  and  principles  of  that  movement,  as  intending  to  be  founded 
upon  the  very  results  of  modern  science,  is  clear;  but  many  of  the  congregations 
have  acknowledged  it,  and,  as  being  independent,  have  endeavoured,  or  are  endea- 
vouring, to  shake  off  that  cover  yet  hanging  on  them  like  the  last  piece  of  chrysalis 
on  the  butterfly  fluttering  upwards  to  the  pure  breezes. 

The  reason  why  others  yet  retain  that  ecclesiastical  character  is  chiefly  the  fear 
to  leave  behind  that  part  of  the  people  who  are  too  intelligent  to  be  satisfied  in  the 
old  churches  and  sects,  but  not  yet  so  intelligent  as  to  go  to  the  last  consequences 
of  the  principles. 

Notwithstanding  this,  one  branch  of  our  reform  contains  such  a  fullness  of  free- 
dom, and  so  great  results  as  with  reference  to  the  theoretical  liberty  as  to  the 
practical,  that,  however  different  the  opinions  of  your  readers  may  be,  they — espe- 
cially by  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  it — shall  find  that  the  way  is  another 
but  the  end  is  the  same.  To  prove  that  by  one  of  their  own  documents,  I  shall 
translate,  in  my  next  article,  the  chief  passages  of  that  appeal  issued  in  the  year 
1849  by  the  congregations  of  Silesia  to  their  German  brothers  at  large. 
London,  March  20th,  1851.  Carl  Scholl. 


THE    LETTER    OF    *H,   B.,'    IN    THE    'LEADER.' 


Sir, — Having  been  misrepresented  by  you  in  the  letter  from  the  Leader  quoted 
in  the  Reasoner,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  counteracting  any  false  impres- 
sions your  statement  may  have  made. 

You  fay  *  H.  B.  has  written  to  the  Leader  on  the  spread  of  atheism,'  which  is  not 
true,  as  I  do  not  believe  Miss  Martineau  to  be  an  atheist. 

You  are  concerned  to  show,  that  every  atheist  will  not  write  as  H.  B.  has  done. 
Probably  they  may  not,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  candour  and  honesty  should  be 
depreciated.  To  be  consistent  the  defence  involved  upon  you  was  to  defend  the 
opinions  of  free-thought,  and  oppose  the  advocates  of  error. 
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You  prefer  an  accusation  of  insincerity  to  a  rebuke,  and  then  go  on  to  say,  'that 
H.  B.  supposes  the  Leader  to  hold  Miss  Martineau's  principles,  but  lacks  her 
courage  to  say  so.'  An  assumption  so  unjust  and  uncourteous,  that  I  trust  no 
sincere  advocate  of  free-thought  would  be  induced  to  make  it. 

You  perceive  that  the  chief  writers  of  the  Leader  are  religious  men  :  a  percep- 
tion which  has  only  been  observed  by  a  few  who,  like  yourself,  may  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  their  private  opinions  and  views. 

It  seems  to  you,  'that  the  Leader  neither  palliates  truth  nor  error;'  and  what 
they  defend  as  tenable  is  tenable  to  them — namely,  the  existence  of  a  God,  which 
they  acknowledge  they  have  no  means  of  proving.  Where  I  think  they  (the 
Leader)  have  become  the  apologists  of  error,  is  by  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing :  the  love  of  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  that  the  soul  is  larger  than  logic,  and 
that  it  is  a  transcendent  question — which  to  me  are  undefinable  absurdities.  I 
think  free-thought  will  not  be  advanced  by  impugning  the  opinions  of  those  who 
are  its  most  faithful  advocates. 

Not  wishing  to  cloak  error,  I  simply  stated  in  the  Leader  my  own  views,  what 
I  considered  to  be  truth  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  will  observe,  that  your  letter 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  assault  upon  your  own  principles.  H.  B. 


[We  readily  concede  our  friend  H.  B.  the  explanation  he  desires,  nor  will  we 
diminish  its  force  by  comment.  The  reader  who  remembers,  or  will  turn  to  the 
letter  he  complains  of,  will  see  whether  Mr.  Holyoake  did  misrepresent  him. 
What  the  precise  purport  of  his  present  letter  is  we  cannot  well  tell.  It  is  incom- 
plete or  unconnected. — Ed.] 


THE    'LEADER'S'    REVIEW    OF    THE    MARTINEAU    AND 
ATKINSON    LETTERS. 


Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  review  of  Miss  Martineau 
and  Mr.  Atkinson's  theological  opinions  in  the  Leader,  of  March  1,  p.  201. 

*  The  soul  is  larger  than  logic'  Soul  being  a  word  of  uncertain  and  unprovable 
meaning,  is  much  inferior  to  logic — the  first  may  be  called  ideal,  the  latter  fact. 

*  And  that  to  hope  to  penetrate  the  inscrutable  is  a  wild  and  baseless  delusion ;' 
to  penetrate  the  (at  this  time)  hidden  laws  of  nature,  and  to  attain  an  under- 
standing of  the  Great  First  Cause,  is  neither  *  a  wild  nor  baseless  delusion.'  How 
unphilosophical  this  seems  to  me  to  be.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  day  will  come 
when  man  will  comprehend  everything — its  source  and  nature;  and,  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  will  be  able  even  to  create  all  things,  both  organic  and  inor- 
ganic. 

'  But,  equally  with  a  belief  in  a  God,  the  belief  in  a  future  state  is  universal  and 
instinctive.'  The  belief  in  a  God  and  the  belief  in  a  future  state  is  not '  universal ' 
or  *  instinctive.'  Some  tribes  of  Indians  have  no  such  belief;  and  in  nations  called 
civilised  peculiarly-developed  brains  cannot  attain  any  such  belief,  although  at- 
tempted to  be  inculcated  by  education. 

*  The  horror,  the  dread,  or  simply  the  vague  uneasiness  we  feel  at  death  in  any 
shape.'  I  have  neither  '  horror,'  '  dread,*  nor  '  vague  uneasiness  '  at  'death  in  any 
shape.'  To  me,  to  die  is  gain,  to  live  is  pain.  And  why  ?  Because  my  feelings 
of  justice  and  benevolence  are  daily  outraged.  So  little  do  I  dread  death,  that 
were  it  not  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  equally  the  hopes  of 
furthering  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  all,  I  would  cease  to  live.  I 
consider  every  man's  life  to  be  his  own  property. 
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At  i>.  208  the  writer  says,  *  "We  regret  the  extension  of  atheism,  because  we 
regard  it  as  an  opinion  nntrue,  hurtful  to  the  happiness  of  most  among  those  who 
entertain  it,  and  tending  to  expunge  the  highest  of  all  motives  to  doing  good.' 
Why  regret  it  ?  Atheists,  as  a  body,  are,  1  hope,  as  conscientious,  as  benevolent 
and  inherit  virtue  as  well  as  the  religious  world;  besides,  in  performing  good 
deeds  they  look  not  for  reward  hereafter.  I  need  not  repeat  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  great  Bacon  as  to  the  great  moral  results  of  atheism,  as  it  has 
already  been  quoted  in  the  Leader.  Why  *  regard  it  as  an  opinion  untrue,'  when 
they  cannot  prove  it  an  untruth  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  atheism  is  '  hurtful  to 
the  happiness  of  most  among  those  who  entertain  it.'  Religion  of  all  kinds  leads 
to  these  results  ;  the  difficulty  of  inferior  brains  (and  most  brains  are  badly 
balanced)  to  act  up  to  the  moral  precepts  of  Jesus,  leads  to  a  large  amount  of  extra 
insanity  and  suicide.  '  Can  a  good  tree  bear  evil  fruit  ?'  No.  Religion  is  not 
good  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  vice,  crime,  and  misery  that  prevail  in  the 
world,  the  idea  of  an  intelligent  creator  is  chimerical.  And  as  for  religion,  phreno- 
logy proving  a  man  not  to  be  a  free  agent,  and  all  religions  being  founded  on  the 
idea  of  man's  free  agency,  all  religions  containing  such  creed  are  erroneous. 
'Atheism  expunges  the  highest  of  all  motives  to  doing  good.'  Nonsense;  the 
'  highest  of  all  motives  to  doing  good'  is  to  make  a  fellow-creature  happy:  and  in 
making  others  happy  is  the  reward  we  have,  and  the  only  one  we  look  for,  for 
allowing  our  existence  to  remain  intact.  I  do  not  call  myself  an  atheist,  because 
we  cannot  yet  understand  the  mysteries  of  nature;  but  to  be  called  so  by  others 
I  esteem  a  compliment — to  be  called  a  Christian  the  contrary. 

Cambo,  Morpeth.  Arthur  Trevelyan. 

A    MODEL     LAW. 


Until  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  United  States  were  British  colonies.  On  that 
memorable  day  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled.  At  the 
same  time  they  published  articles  of  confederation,  providing  that  each  State  should 
retain  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  right  not  expressly  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  Confederation.  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1786,  honoured  itself  by  enacting  the  fol- 
lowing Law,  in  which  the  duties  of  legislators  in  relation  to  religion  are  defined 
with  admirable  clearness  : — 

*  An  Act  for  the  EstahUshment  of  Religious  Freedom. 

*  Well  aware  that  all  attempts  to  influence  mind  by  temporal  punishments  or 
burthens,  or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  [we 
omit  the  preamble],  resolved — 

*  That  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  he  disbelieves,  is  sinful  and  tyrannical — that  even  the  forcing  a  man 
to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of 
the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular  pastor  whose 
morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to 
righteousness,  and  withdrawing  from  the  ministry  those  temporal  rewards  which, 
proceeding  from  an  approbation  of  their  personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incite- 
ment to  earnest  and  unremitted  labours  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  ; 

*That  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  any  more 
than  on  our  opinions  in  physic  or  geometry — that,  therefore,  the  proscribing  any 
citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  confidence  by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of 
being  called  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this 
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or  that  religious  opinion,  is  depriving  him  injuriously  of  those  privileges  and  advan- 
tages to  which  in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens  he  has  a  natural  right,  and  tends 
also  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion  it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by 
bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honours  and  emoluments  those  who  will  ex- 
ternally conform  to  it — that  though,  indeed,  those  are  criminal  who  do  not  with- 
stand such  temptations,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  them  in  the  way; 

*  That  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion, 
and  to  restrain  the  profession  or  propagation  of  principles  on  the  supposition  of 
their  ill  tendency  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty, 
because  he,  being  of  course  judge  of  that  tendency,  will  make  his  opinions  the  rule 
of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  sentiments  of  others  only  as  they  shall 
agree  with  or  differ  from  his  own — that  it  is  time  enough,  for  the  rightful  purposes 
of  civil  government,  for  its  oflficers  to  interpose  when  principles  break  out  in  overt 
acts  against  peace  and  good  order  ; 

*  And,  finally,  that  Truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail  if  left  to  herself,  and  is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  Error,  and  can  have  nothintj  to  fear  from  the 
conflict  unless  (by  human  interposition)  disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  free 
argument  and  debate:  error  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely 
to  contradict  them ; — 

*  Be  it  there/ore  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly ,  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
to  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  ivhatsoever  ;  nor  shall  be  forced^ 
restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief ;  but  alt  men  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argu- 
m£nt  to  maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no 
wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities.^ 

EeaiSaner  prDpagantia. 

To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Reasoner  as  an  organ  of  Propagandism,  one  Friend  subscribes  10s. 
weekly,  another  58.,  one  2s.  monthly,  others  Is.  each  weekly— and  so  on  according  to  ability  and  ear- 
nestness. An  annual  contribution  of  Is.  from  each  reader  would  be  easy,  equitable,  and  sufficient.  What 
U remitted,  in  whatever  proportion,  is  acknowledged  here  and  accounted  lor  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

Acknowledged  in  No.  26,  1233s.— W.  J.  B.  (Nos.  19  to  28),  100s.— A  Friend  of 
Reason  (for  March  and  April)  40s. — H.  M.  (2s.  per  month,  from  November  to  March), 
10s. — R.,  Is. — J,  Motherwell,  Paisley,  Is. — S.,  Birmingham,  2s.  6d. — Mr.  living, 
Sheffield,  20s. — Thomas  Jackson,  Fenton,  2s.  6d. — A  Friend,  do,,  2s.  6d. — A  Friend, 
do..  Is. — Joseph  Tomkinson,  Stoke,  Is. — William  Poultney,  do..  Is. — Thomas  Nixon, 
Is.— J.  B.,  do.,  Is.— A.  Friend  to  Free  Thought,  Shelton,  Is.— Total,  1485s.  6d.  [In 
that  solicitude  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Reasoner  our  friend  W.  J.  B.  has  so  frequently 
manifested,  he  has,  in  addition  to  his  weekly  subscription,  instructed  me  to  forward  £2 
to  one  of  our  writers  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  devote  his  time  to  our  service  wholly 
unremunerated.] 

^^  In  order  that  the  next  half-yearly  volume  may  conclude  at  Christmas,  the 
present  volume  is  extended  to  32  numbers. 
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<Bxtt  e^jen  Page. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  ^e  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  even  peril  of  that 
task  [the  formation  oj  a  Conservative  government']  ;  we  are  prepared  to  see  another 
proof  of  the  diflferent  eflfects  of  a  Tory  opposition  and  a  Whig  opposition  on  the 
too-easily  agitated  surface  of  public  opinion.  We  expect  to  find  what  is  now  re- 
presented as  a  halcyon  sea  of  general  prosperity  become  suddenly  angry  and  agi- 
tated, without  any  other  cause  than  there  being  a  Conservative  pilot  at  the  helm. 
We  are  aware  of  all  this.  It  is  the  old  opposition  game ;  but  though  it  may  now- 
a-days  appear  additionally  formidable  for  the  bolder  spirit  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  overbalanced  and  mitigated  by  the  admission 
of  all  that  the  country  must  have  a  government,  and  by  the  proof  that  we  are  con- 
fident experience  of  the  next  few  months  will  give,  that  there  is  no  other  than  a 
Conservative  government  possible,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  no  alternative  between  a 
strong  Conservative  government  and — a  Republic,  We  conscientiously  believe 
that  the  crisis  of  the  Monarchy,  long  approaching,  cannot  be  far  distant.  [The 
italics  are  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  April,  1851  (p.  577),  from  which  we  quote.] 
No.  4  of  the  English  Republic  contains  '  Our  Martyrs,'  No.  2,  by  Joseph  Mazzini. 
If  it  contained  nothing  else,  the  purchaser  would  possess  more  inspiring  words 
than  a  six  shilling  Quarterly  contains  in  twelve  months. 

Application  was  made  for  the  Sheffield  Theatre  for  the  delivery  of  lectured  by 
Mr.  Holyoake.  Mr.  Edwin  Unwin  replied — *  The  Theatre  Committee  do  not 
approve  of  the  lectures  which  Mr.  Holyoake  proposes  to  give,  which  is  the  cause 
of  my  refusing  to  let  it.'  The  lectures  are  therefore  being  delivered  at  the  Hall  of 
Science.     Mr.  Holyoake  delivers  the  third  to-night. 

Our  active  friend,  Mr.  J.  Morris,  of  Coventry,  has  become  a  news-agent,  adding 
another  to  the  list  of  those  who  will  consider  it  written  down  in  his  duty  to  give 
Rationalist  publications  fair  play. 

The  correspondents  of  the  Record,  who  invariably  hasten  to  cry  down  any  symp- 
tom of  free  thought  amongst  the  clergy,  have  brought  the  charge  of  infidelity 
against  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  author  of  *  Alton  Locke,'  and,  by  their  hurtful  insinu- 
ations, have  induced  him  to  resign  his  connection  with  the  Queen's  College.  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  answer  them.  He  firmly  believes,  he  says, 
in  the  fall  of  man  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  *  Whosoever  says  that  I 
overlook  the  "  necessity  of  being  utterly  and  radically  converted,  and  becoming  as 
a  little  child,"  in  the  strictest  and  fullest  Evangelical  sense,  invariably  states  a 
falsehood ;  for  it  is  a  constant  subject  of  my  preaching.  Whosoever  says  that  I 
"  confound  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  extraordinary  ones 
worked  by  him  on  the  hearts  of  true  believers,"  also  states  a  falsehood ;  for  I 
deeply  feel  and  constantly  preach  the  absolutely  infinite  difference  between  them.' 
[Quoted  in  the  Nonconformist,  Nov.  13.  We  quote  it  here,  as  it  will  serve  to  show 
our  readers  the  religious  views  of  Mr.  Kingsley.] 

When  Fauntleroy  was  under  sentenc'e  of  death,  one  Edward  Angelini  petitioned 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  b^e  permitted  to  take  that  sinner's  place.  When  being  told 
that  it  was  against  all  justice  for  one  man  to  be  hanged  for  another,  he  replied, 
that  our  Saviour  had  died  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  others,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  too.  He  was  dismissed  as  being  little 
better  than  mad. 

London  :  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen'a  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-raw;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  April  l6th,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Maakind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 


MR.  HOLYOAKE'S   LECTURES   IN   SHEFFIELD. 


I. 

The  people  of  Sheffield  are  as  sharp  as  their  razors — so  keen,  indeed,  that  a 
stranger  can  hardly  tell  which  is  which;  it  will  therefore  easily  be  inferred  that 
they  now  and  then  turn  a  weather  eye  to  the  theological  horizon,  and,  like  Captain 
Cuttle,  take  a  note  of  the  strange  craft  ever  floating  on  the  wide  sea  of  speculation. 
Mr.  Otley,  who  was  chairman  the  first  night  of  the  lectures,  stated  that  the  town 
was  sprinkled  with  'Young  Men's  Associations.'  It  appears  much  practical  Com- 
munism exists  among  the  authorities  of  the  town.  While  Manchester  scoured  its 
streets  in  dread  of  the  '  striking '  sailors,  Sheffield,  more  fraternal  and  courageous, 
admitted  them  into  the  town.  Fourteen  Hungarians  were  the  guests  of  the  people 
while  I  was  there,  and  in  all  directions  there  exists  the  most  diversified  fermen- 
tation of  opinion. 

The  Theatre  has  lately  been  occupied  by  the  discussions  between  Mr.  Richard 
Otley  and  Dr.  Sleigh.  Even  from  persons  who  stand  on  the  Doctor's  side  com- 
plimentary remarks  were  made  to  me  on  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Otley  acquitted 
himself.  The  Freethinkers  of  Sheffield  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Otley  for  the  defence 
which  he  made  on  their  behalf ;  and  as  Mr.  Otley  has  long  maintained  and  defended 
in  his  own  person  freedom  of  opinion,  at  pecuniary  cost,  some  entertain  the  idea 
of  getting  up  a  Testimonial  to  that  gentleman.  If  attempted,  it  should  be  done  in  an 
efficient  manner,  so  that  others  in  the  provinces,  who  do  the  public  freethinking 
service,  may  be  encouraged  in  their  course. 

My  invitation  to  Sheffield  was  by  a  Young  Men's  Association,  not  one  of  whom 
was  known  to  me.  Mr.  Ironside  said  that  the  ancient  Freethinkers  of  Sheffield 
were  surprised  that  the  invitation  was  given  by  an  unknown  party,  and  gratified  to 
find  that  a  new  body  existed.  As  one  proof  of  their  business  notions  I  may  relate 
that  they  handed  to  me  the  following  list  of  the  Clergy  and  Ministers  whoJn  they 
had  invited  by  a  special  circular  to  my  lectures : — 

CHURCHMEN. 


St. 

Peter's 

Rev.  Mr.  Sayles,  vicar. 

St.  John's 

Rev.  R.  Telvus. 

}) 

Rev.  S.  R.  Spieer. 

11 

Rev.  G.  Trevor. 

»> 

Rev.  E.  S.  Murphy. 

St.  Philip's 

Rev.  Mr.  Livesey. 

yj 

Rev.  S.  Earnshaw, 

Trinity  Church 

Rev.  Wm,  Bruce. 

11 

Rev.  W.  Crawford, 

)) 

Rev.  Mr.  Hathaway. 

St. 

James's 

Rev.  T.  Best. 

Christ  Church 

Rev.  H.  Barlow. 

?j 

Rev.  Dr.  Kerns. 

St.  Jude's 

Rev.  G,  Sandford. 

St. 

Paul's 

Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  sen. 

Moor  Fields' 

Rev.  Mr.  Lyons. 

St. 

Mary's 

Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  jun. 
Rev.  H.  Farish. 

Chookes,  St. 
Thomas's 

Rev.  Mr.  Owen. 

J) 

Rev.  W.  Smith. 

Tulwood  Church 

Rev.  Mr.  Chalmer. 

St. 

George's 

Rev.  Wm.  Mercer. 

Ecclesall 

Rev.  Mr.  Vale. 

J) 

Rev.  T.  Clark, 

Heeley 

Rev.  H.  D.  Jones. 

St. 

John's 

Rev.  E.  G.  Kelly. 

Bradfield 

Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher. 

[No.  256.] 
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DISSENTERS. 

Wesleyans  Rev.  Wm.  Allen.  Independents  Rev.  Mr.  Clarkson. 

,,  Rev.  Tliomas  Clarke.  ,,  Rev.  Mr.  Loxton. 

,,  Rev.  J.  Hornby.  Baptists  Rev.  R.  Giles. 

,,  Rev.  Josiah  Wood.  ,,  Rev,  Charles  Larom. 

„  Rev.  S.  D.  Waddy.  „  Rev.  Mr.  Batey. 

„  Rev.  J.  McLean.  ,,  Rev.  T.  Horsfield. 

,,  Rev.  J.  Manners.  New  Connection  Rev.  J.  H.  Robinson. 

,,  Rev.  William  Smith.  ,,  Rev.  J.  L.  Stokoe. 

,,  Rev.  M.  Milner.  ,,  Rev.  J.  Poxon. 

Rev.  E;  Jones  ^''"fl^'l^ ^''l  Rev.  Wm.  Jefferson. 

,,                     Rev.  William  Grifhth.  thodist        J 

Independents        Rev.  T.  Smith.  Catholics               Rev.  E.  Scully. 

„                   Rev.  J.  H.  Muir.  ,,                       Rev.  Mr.  Hill. 

,,                  Rev.  Mr.  Landells.  Sect  not  known    Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson. 
,,                  Rev.  Mr.  Bellamy. 

Dr.  Sleigh,  Mr,  Otley's  opponent. 

At  a  recent  celebration  of  Paine's  Birthday,  in  Sheffield,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerns, 
a  clergyman  in  the  town,  appeared  and  delivered  a  speech  against  Paine.  The 
Sheffield  Free  Press  reported  the  reverend  doctor's  speech.  He  subsequently  de- 
livered himself  of  views  on  the  Christian  side  in  the  Hall  of  Science — an  act  of 
earnestness  and  courage  which  did  him  great  credit.  But  at  the  lectures  he  did  not 
put  in  any  appearance,  although  Mr.  Ironside  specially  wrote  to  him  and  invited 
him.  Dr.  Kerns  was  a  missionary  in  Syria.  He  went  all  that  long  way,  in  the 
generous  hope  of  converting  a  few  obscure  and  uncertain  heathens ;  but  he  de- 
clined to  walk  from  St.  James's  Church  to  Rockingham  street,  to  convert  me, 
although  I  had  travelled  from  London  with  a  view  to  undergo  the  operation. 

One  quiet  person,  of  harmless  manners  and  harmless  faith — a  species  of 
Barkerite — spoke  on  two  nights.  But  Mr.  Bacon  was  not  a  representative  man — 
not  one  of  the  men  I  sought;  but  he  enabled  some  statement  to  be  made  which  might 
be  useful  to  others.  Some  of  the  audience  described  the  speech  in  reply  to  him  the 
first  night  as  *  Frying  of  Bacon.'  This  of  course  was  not  the  opinion  of  our  friend 
of  anti-Jewish  designation.  On  the  third  night  Mr.  Crooks  spoke  in  censure  of 
the  lecture  as  not  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  announcement — namely,  '  Points  of 
issue  between  Theists  and  Atheists,  or  moral  objections  to  Christianity.'  The  objec- 
tion of  our  critic  of  the  oblique  name  was  advanced  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
When  I  reminded  him  that  he  must  have  heard  me  attempt  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  my  subject,  he  answered  'he  was  not  present  during  the.  whole  of  the  lecture.' 
That  critic  was  supposed  to  be  but  partially  informed  who  commenced  the  review 
of  a  book  after  cutting  it  open  and  smelling  the  paper-knife.  But  in  this  case  our 
theological  reviewer  had  not  even  opened  the  leaves  of  the  lecture  upon  which  he 
commented.  [To  be  concluded  next  week.]  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

MOBERN      DEFENCES     OF      CHRISTIANITY.* 


If  spiritual  seership  had  fallen  to  our  lot,  we  should  have  been  rather  curious  to 
ascertain  what  Calvin,  Baxter,  Ambrose,  and  the  saints  of  yore,  thought  of  their 
successors.  As  Flucius  lUiricus  says  of  Jerome  *  he  was  learned  in  the  languages, 
and  did  much  by  study  and  comparison  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  but  has  not  a 
word  about  regeneration,'  etc.,  so  these  modern  defenders  of  the  church  are  no 
doubt  wi^e  in  their  generation,  but  certain  it  is  that  they  have  not  a  word  about 
the  advantages  of  election,  the  certainty  of  reprobation,  and  little  indeed  of  the 
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privileges  of  the  saints.  Their  predecessors— kind  souls  ! — told  us  that  there  are 
infants  in  hell  not  a  span  long,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  '  gnaw  their  chains  with  their  bare  gums.'  Nay,  further,  some  of  the  more 
zealou^  affirm,  that  the  happiness  of  heaven  shall  be  greatly  increased  by  this 
delectable  spectacle ;  and  when  these  worthy  divines  descended  to  controversy 
^ith  sceptics,  a  well-authenticated  case  of  witchcraft,  the  visible  appearing  of  the 
devil,  or  an  unquestioned  ghost  story,  were  the  arguments  adduced.  Their 
descendants,  however,  have  thrown  witches  and  ghosts  overboard,  and  most  un- 
generously left  the  devil  in  the  lurch;  and,  forgetful  of  their  '  call'  and  spiritual 
elevation,  have  put  on  the  armour  of  *  carnal  reason,'  in  the  pure  Quixotic  spirit, 
to  deliver  all  churches  and  confound  all  sceptics. 

Three  little  works  have  lately  appeared  from  this  pseudo-Calvinistic  school. 
Dr.  Legg,  of  Leicester,  Mr.  Conder,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Newcastle,  have 
each  contributed  a  course  of  lectures.  Mr.  Conder  is  by  far  the  most  talented, 
Dr.  Legg  the  most  pompous,  and  Mr.  Rogers  the  most — we  must  see  what  he  is. 
Mr.  Rogers  has  an  aflfectation  of  contempt  for  his  opponents;  his  entire  bgok  is 
seasoned  with  that  parsonic  dash  and  swagger  which  renders  it  distasteful  to  all 
except  the  '  faithful.'  There  is  nothing  gross  or  glaring  which  he  is  not  prepared 
to  defend.  The  cruel  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  and  the  speakingof  Balaam's 
ass  are  easily  explained  by  '  a  little  closer  application.' 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  in  reading  these  books  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  writers  endeavour  to  hide  the  more  unsightly  portions  of  their  creed.  It  may 
be  a  part  of  the  tactics  of  the  spiritual,  as  of  the  carnal,  fisherman  to  hide  the  hook 
under  the  specious  exterior  of  a  tempting  bait,  but  our  impression  is  that  they  will 
'  toil  all  night '  and  catch  nothing.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — *  which  except  a 
man  believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved' — is  never  mentioned  in  Mr.  Rogers's 
volume.  The  total  depravity  of  man  is  avoided,  or  virtually  denied,  by  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  in  every  man  higher  and  lower  principles,  and  as  he  obeys 
those  or  these  he  rises  or  sinks  in  the  scale  of  being'  (p.  15),  and  this  too  ^  apart 
FROM  RELIGION  ALToaETHER.'  The  horrible  and  unnatural  doctrine  of  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  *  The  great  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,*  we  are  told,  *in  its  aspects  towards  man,  is  only  a  means  to  an  end^ 
and  that  end  the  ennobling  and  exalting  of  the  human  heart '  (p.  19).  Whilst  the 
dogma  of  an  eternal  hell  is  avoided  altogether.  Is  Mr.  R.  a  Unitarian  ?  Or  does 
he  wish  to  bring  us  to  Unitarianism,  as  an  intermediate  station  to  a  more  orthodox 
faith  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  is  always  suspicious  and  not  unfrequently  abusive.  Mr.  Norton,  the 
profound  scholar  and  able  defender  of  Christianity,  has  written  '  nothing  less  than 
a  gratuitous  lible  on  the  character  of  our  Lord '  (pp.  55-56).  The  man  from  whom 
Mr.  Rogers  and  his  class  of  retailers  draw  their  stores  is  thus  spoken  of: — *  Better 
open  enmity  than  this  false-hearted  friendship,  which  gives  the  kiss  of  an  apostle 
only  the  better  to  conceal  the  base  designs  of  the  traitor.^  The  '  logic  '  of  this  school 
'  is  always  untenable,  and  its  morality  admits  of  serious  question.'  Professor 
Newman  is  a  *  Corypheus  of  Deism,'  more  remarkable  for  his  ingenuity  than 
candor  or  truthfulness.  *  The  manner,  indeed,'  says  Mr.  R.,  *  in  which  this  writer 
treats  the  Hebrew  history  is  creditable  neither  to  his  head  nor  to  his  heart :  and 
the  only  excuse  to  be  pleaded  in  his  favour  (albeit  a  very  questionable  one)  is  that 
it  is  the  sin  of  all  his  tribe,'  (p.  70.)  Mackay,  and  Parker  '  the  American  Deist,' 
come  in  for  an  equal  share  of  insinuation.  Those  who  dwell  under  the  shadow 
of  the  sanctuary  may  think  all  this  very  convincing,  but  the  scholar,  the  gentleman, 
and  the  critic  will  think  very  differently. 
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As  a  specimen  of  *  reckless  championship,'  which  has  not  often  been  exceeded,  we 
quote  the  following  paragraph: — *A  frequent  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
Pentateuch,  and  indeed,  the  Old  Testament  in  general,  as  opposed  to  scientific  truth. 
A  serious  charge  could  it  be  sustained ;  but  it  is  somewhat  consolatory  to  find, 
that  it  is  not  the  men  whose  scientific  research  has  been  the  mpst  profound  who 
have  advanced  the  objection,  and  that,  despite  the  fears  of  some  timid  friends  of 
Scripture  truth,  and  the  hostile  clamours  of  some  mere  smatterers  in  learning, 
science  has  ever  proved  herself  the  hand-maid  of  Revelation.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  Bible  by  an  appeal  to  Science  and  History,  have  not 
only  been  signal  failures,  but  have  been  really  contributive  to  the  establishment 
of  its  truth — the  ammunition  which  was  brought  to  destroy,  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  defenders  of  the  citadel,  and  been  diligently  used  by  them  to  ensure 
their  own  safety — the  guns  are  not  silenced,  but  they  have  been  turned  against  the 
assailants  themselves.  Astronomy,  Geology,  and  History  have  alike  been  sum- 
moned to  the  eucounter,  and  all  have  ranged  their  forces  on  our  side — Egyptian 
Monuments  and  Ninevite  Sculptures  have  but  added  fresh  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Bible,  while  the  fossils  dug  from  the  caverns  of  the  earth  have  added  their 
concurrent  voice  to  the  general  testimony.' 

If  we  were  disposed  to  deal  seriously  with  this  paragraph,  we  should  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  there  is  not  a  true  sentence  in  it — that  no  astro- 
nomical discoveries  have  ever  yet  been  made  that  could  enable  us  to  account  for  the 
sun  standing  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  or  going  back  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz. 
Geology  is  so  directly  opposed  to  the  Bible,  that  many  are  obliged  to  abandon  that 
science  altogether,  or  give  up  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation ;  and  no  Egyp- 
tian or  other  monuments  have  the  least  trace  of  the  existence  of  such  a  nation  as  the 
Jews  prior  to  the  time  of  Solomon.  Perhaps  we  may  shortly  expect  a  new  scien- 
tific organum,  written  a  la  Rogers,  in  which  will  be  given  the  astrology  of  the  elect, 
by  which  we  may  reconcile  the  sun's  going  back  with  the  fact  of  its  always  standing 
still ;  also,  a  new  Geological  Primer,  illustrated  with  sections  of  the  earth's  strata, 
labled  with  the  exact  days  of  their  creation,  thus :  granite,  first  day  ;  old  red  sand- 
stone, second  day ;  boulders,  third  day ;  gnesis,  fourth  day  ;  *  while  the  fossils  dug 
from  the  caverns  of  the  earth  add  their  concurrent  testimony.'  '  This  day  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  were  made.' 

He  who  can  thus  cast  the  halo  of  his  genius  over  the  domain  of  science  will  of 
course  be  omnipotent  in  biblical  criticism  ;  but  here  we  do  not  care  to  follow  him. 

The  last  lecture  is  devoted  to  '  the  antagonists  of  Christianity.'  The  various 
grades  of  sceptics  are  called  in  their  appropriate  order  to  receive  judgment.  *  First,' 
says  the  reverend  lecturer, '  Atheism  claims  our  notice,  as  the  most  audacious,  most 
repulsive,  and  most  loathsome  of  our  foes.  Of  Us  insults  to  God  we  shall  not  speak 
here.    We  ask  only  what  it  may  be  expected  to  do  for  man  '  (p.  148). 

Mr.  R.,  then,  positively  declines  to  argue  with  atheists.  Why  is  this  ?  He  is 
either  unwilling  or  unable.  If  unable,  why  does  he  come  before  us  as  a  defender 
of  religion  at  all  ?  If  unwilling,  from  what  does  this  unwillingness  arise  ?  *  It 
is  most  audacious,  most  repulsive,  and  most  loathsome.'  Why  not  remove  it  then  ? 
If  the  town  is  to  be  purified  to  prevent  the  cholera  from  spreading,  who  would 
think  of  leaving  the  most  foetid  spot  untouched?  The  whole  book  is  utterly 
worthless  if  the  atheist  cannot  be  answered.  This  is  the  first  thing  which  should 
have  engaged  the  lecturer's  attention.  Of  what  use  is  the  testimony  of  apostles 
and  prophets  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  if  there  be  no  God  to  inspire  ?  Why 
contend  with  theists,  and  labour  so  angrily  to  prove  that  their  doxy  is  not  the 
genuine  coin  of  the  realm  of  heaven,  and  yet  be  silent  when  the  atheist  says  '  you 
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are  all  smashers  together :  the  whole  coinage  is  spurious,  and  the  bank  itself  a 
bauble  V  But  we  beg  pardon ;  Mr.  Rogers  has  something  to  say  of  what  it  may 
be  expected  to  do  for  man;  and  with  this  dash  of  prophesy  we  are  treated  with  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  and  reign  of  terror. 

*  Even  within  the  memory  of  living  men  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  France 
resolved  to  throw  away  her  dependence  upon  God.  Goaded  on  by  a  detestation  of 
priestcraft,  she  forsook  God,  profaned  his  sabbaths,  defiled  his  sanctuaries,  pro- 
hibited his  worship,  and  blasphemed  his  name.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  Let 
the  blood-stained  records  of  France  give  the  answer.  Let*  them  tell  the  horrors 
of  the  reign  of  terror,  when  every  vice  stalked  abroad  with  unblushing  effrontery, 
and  every  woe  which  man  could  suffer  was  endured  by  that  unhappy  people.  Let 
them  "  utter  the  memory  "  of  these  crimes,  whose  very  recital  makes  the  heart 
shudder  and  the  warm  blood  freeze  within  us.  Let  them  recount  the  calamities 
which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  compelling  guilty  France  to  feel  the 
misery  of  being  without  God,'  etc.  (p.  150). 

We  might,  if  we  had  been  so  disposed,  have  spoken  of  Christianity  as  being 
allied  with  every  abomination,  and  the  instrument  of  every  injustice.  The  church 
we  might  have  said,  is  not,  as  it  has  been  represented,  a  spotless  virgin,  but  a 
deformed  hag.  In  the  days  of  her  prosperity  she  was  a  painted  demon,  who,  with 
charity  on  her  tongue,  struck  her  fangs  into  humanity,  and  drank  the  life's  blood 
of  the  world.  Her  thanksgivings  were  for  the  slaughter  of  heretics-^for  a  Saint 
Bartholomew's  day  or  a  Rathcormach  slaughter.  To  her  cruelty  she  added  the 
damning  sin  of  hypocrisy,  and,  professing  '  brotherly  love,'  established  her  inqui- 
sitions and  star-chambers — was  never,  in  her  best  estate,  anything  better  than  a 
state  harlot,  that  hushed  the  world  to  sleep  while  tyrants  bound  it  with  cords, 
despoiled  it  of  its  beauty,  and  put  out  its  eyes — and  that  now,  like  an  old  witch, 
she  is  puffing  at  the  embers  of  her  own  wrath,  and  damning  a  world  which  she  can 
no  longer  delude.  Now,  if  we  wrote  in  this  style,  we  should  be  told  by  the  reverend 
lecturer  that  we  were  not  speaking  to  the  point — that  it  is  not  the  abuse  or  ques- 
tionable connections  of  any  dogma,  but  its  truth  or  falsehood,  which  we  have  to 
debate.  And  he  would  add,  with  becoming  gravity,  that  our  logic  was  untenable, 
and  that  our  morality  admits  of  serious  question.  This,  we  say,  would  have  been 
said  to  us  ;  but  great  is  the  privilege  of  the  saints  ! 

*  Pantheism,  which  finds  so  many  philosophical  admirers/  is  treated  with  the 
same  'Christian  charity.'  It  is  atheism  in  a  mask,  put  on  as  *a  bait  to  catch j' 
and  '  the  system  of  the  pantheist  is  as  pregnant  with  evils  to  mankind  as  that  of 
his  more  audacious  compeer'  (p.  151). 

*  The  "  absolute  religion  "  of  Parker,  which  finds  an  English  brother  in  the 
spiritualism  of  Newman,  may  captivate  many  young  minds ;  but  it  is  unsubstantial, 
indefensible,  and  profitless,'  We  must  take  the  author's  word  for  this,  we  suppose, 
as  he  gives  us  nothing  else.  ^• 

ST.  JAMES'S  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTION. 


The  opening  of  Athenaeums  and  Literary  Institutions,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  scarcely  one  can  be  pointed  to  that  may 
be  considered  a  People's  Institution.  Many  have  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  means  of  instruction  for  the  working  classes,  and  have  afterwards 
been  perverted  to  quite  other  objects.  Let  us  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case  with 
the  St.  James's  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  the  legitimate  object  of  which 
*  is  to  afford,  especially  to  all  whose  lives  are  engrossed  with  the  drudgery  of  la- 
bour, or  distracted  with  the  clatter  of  this  busy  and  steaming  life,  the  means  and 
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opportunity  of  gaining  more  refinement,  and  of  enabling  them  to  obtain  some 
useful  instruction  in  literature  and  the  sciences.' 

A  public  meeting  of  friends  to  the  diflfusion  of  knowledge  was  held  in  Willis's 
Rooms  on  April  9th,  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  literary  and  scien- 
tific institution,  to  be  named  after  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  are  designed  to  include  the  surrounding  districts.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle 
presided,  from  whose  speech  we  extract  the  following  passages  : — '  The  Club-houses 
of  St.  James's,  with  their  libraries  and  their  reading-rooms,  are  provided  for  the 
wealthy  and  easy  classes  of  society.  But  we  wish  to  communicate  and  extend  the 
same  advantages,  not  to  those  who  are  accommodated  at  shops  and  live -in  luxurious 
houses,  not  to  those  who  are  surrounded  with  all  the  sources  and  appliances  of 
wealth,  who  may  command  any  number  of  newspapers  they  please  upon  their 
breakfast  tables,  who  may  send  to  the  next  bookseller  or  circulating  library  for 
the  first  book  they  fancy  to  read ;  but  to  those  who  can  only  procure  all  those  ad- 
vantages by  associated  and  combined  efforts — those  benefits  which  the  enjoyment 

of  wealth  makes  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  richer  classes It  is  intended,  if 

proper  support  is  afforded  from  without,  to  procure  suitable  premises,  having  a 
reading-room  supplied  with  the  best  reviews,  periodicals,  publications,  and  papers; 
a  library,  furnished  with  literary  works  of  greater  bulk  and  higher  pretensions ;  a 
lecture-room,  where  lectures  on  appropriate  subjects  will  be  delivered  by  cele- 
brated and  .competent  professors I   believe   that   there  is  no  one  class   in 

the  country  which  would  be  content  to  have  it  laid  down  that  there  should  be  no 
learning  at  all.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  class  or  set  of  men  who  would  submit 
— who  would  not  reject  the  dogma — if  it  were  said  to  them  that  education  and 
learning  and  their  appurtenances  were  to  be  confined  to  the  high-born,  the  aris- 
tocracy, to  wealth,  and  to  the  privileged  halls  of  education.  And  if  it  were  told  to 
them  that  learning  may  dwell  among  the  lovely  bowers  and  quiet  waters  of  the 
infant  Isis,  but  when  these  waters  flow  into  the  tidal  life,  and  work,  and  business, 
of  the  imperial  Thames,  then  must  learning  mix  no  more  with  the  expanded  stream 
— that  learning  may  inhabit  the  pale  cloister,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  but  it  may  not 
come  in  the  marts  of  business  and  the  streets  of  the  busy  town — I  believe  one  and 
all  of  you  would  put  aside  with  scorn  those  ignorant  theories,  and  boldly  assert,  as 
no  longer  a  monopoly  of  the  food  of  the  body  existed,  so  there  must  be  no  mono- 
poly of  the  food  of  the  mind There  were  two  points  which  induced  me  to  come 

forward  on  this  occasion.  One  is  that  the  rules  lay  down  no  principle  of  exclusion 
on  the  ground  of  difference  in  religious  convictions  and  opinions — ^and  the  other  is 
that  I  know  the  project  has  engaged  the  sanction  and  the  active  spirit  of  a  minister 
of  religion,  so  exemplary  and  judicious  as  the  rector  of  this  parish  of  St.  James. 
His  agency  will  be  a  guarantee  that  improper  and  questionable  productions  will 
not  be  allowed  to  be  admitted  here.' 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  the  rules  are  framed  upon  a  liberal  basis — we  trust  the 
same  principle  will  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  library.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  its  being  a  secular  one;  but  if  religious  works  are  to  be  introduced — 
as  will  surely  be  the  case  if  the  *  rector  of  the  parish '  is  to  be  the  judge — then 
those  of  an  opposite  character  ought  to  be  admitted  also,  that  each  member  might, 
as  the  chairman  remarked,  '  direct  his  course  to  that  study  which  seemed  most 
appropriate.'  The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay  is  to  be  President;  the  Vice- 
Presidents  are  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  Earl  De  Grey,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Bruce,  Vicount  Sydney,  Bishop 
of  London,  Lord  De  Mauley,  Lord  John  Manners,  Right  Hon.  Sydney  Herbert, 
M.P.,  R.  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P.  Austin. 
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THE     NEW     TESTAMENT  —  No.    2. 


BY  UNDECIMUS. 


It  is  stated  at  the  end  of  Matthew's  ge- 
nealogy of  Christ  that  each  of  the  epochs, 
from  Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to 
the  captivity,  and  from  the  captivity  to 
Christ,  consisted  of  fourteen  generations. 
The  last  series  only  contains  thirteen, 
unless  Jechonias,  who  terminates  the 
second,  be  counted  again  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third.  In  order  to 
establish  his  fanciful  arrangement  of 
fourteen,  or  a  double  series^of  seven 
generations  to  each  period,  the  writer 
has  left  out  the  names  of  three  kings 
after  Joram  (Abaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah), 
and  says  '  Joram  begat  Ozias,'  although 
we  find  in  the  2nd  book  of  Chronicles, 
c.  xxvi.,  that  Ozias  or  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah  and  father  of  Jotham,  was  the  son 
of  Amaziah.  Again,  Matthew  leaves 
out  the  name  of  Jehoiakim  after  that  of 
Josias  for  the  same  reason,  and  with  a 
similar  contradiction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history.  Some  commentators  have 
suggested  that  Luke  gives  a  genealogy 
of  Mary,  her  husband's  name  being  sub- 
stituted in  her  place,  while  Matthew 
gives  the  natural  descent  of  Joseph  him- 
self: this  scheme  being  so  obviously 
desperate  and  without  foundation,  re- 
quires no  notice.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed,  that  Matthew  reckons  twenty- 
six  generations  from  David  to  Christ, 
while  Luke  raises  the  number  to  forty- 
two.  It  is  highly  improbable  (we  belie  ve 
experienced  persons  would  say  impos- 
sible) that  two  individuals,  deseended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  should  be  re- 
moved, the  one  by  forty-two,  and  the 
other  by  only  twenty-six,  generations. 
The  length  of  generations  does  not  in  the 
long  run  vary  to  such  a  striking  extent. 
The  triumphal  entry  of  Christ  into 
Jerusalem  is  thus  described  by  Matthew, 
with  his  characteristic  close  attention 
to  prophecy : — '  All  this  was  done,  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet,  saying,  Tell  ye  the 
daughter  of  Sion,  Behold,  thy  king 
Cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting 
upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an 
ass.  And  the  disciples  went,  and  did 
as  Jesus  commanded  them ;  and  they 
brought  the  ass  and  the  colt,  and  put 
on  them  their  clotheu,  and  they  set  him 
upon  them.''  This  is  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  last  two  words ;  the  author- 


ised version  says,  'they set hira  thereon,' 
Mark  and  Luke  describe  the  directions 
of  Jesus,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
ass's  colt  was  procured  by  the  disciples 
in  nearly  the  same  language  as  Matthew, 
but  they  mention  a  colt  only,  and  both 
say  that  '  they  cast  their  garments  upon 
the  colt,  and  they  set  Jesus  thereon.' 
How  Jesus  could  have  sat  upon  two 
beasts  at  once,  as  in  Matthew's  version 
of  the  story,  it  is  diflficult  to  imagine ; 
and  how  that  extraordinary  feat  of 
equilibrium  can  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  becomes  an 
equally  puzzling  question.  Matthew  has 
here  made  an  absurd  exaggeration,  in 
his  anxiety  to  make  his  account  corres- 
pond exactly  with  the  prophecy.  John 
says  that  *  Jesus,  when  he  had  found  a 
young  ass,  sat  thereon.'  He  also  says 
that  the  people  came  to  meet  him  be- 
cause they  had  been  told  of  his  raising 
Lazarus  from  the  dead ;  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  not  having  heard  of  this 
miracle,  do  not  allude  to  it  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion.  John  immediately 
after  this  reports  another  circumstance 
which  is  not  narrated  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels— a  voice  from  heaven,  which  was 
heard  by  all  the  people  that  stood  near 
him,  so  that  some'  said  that  it  thundered; 
others  said.  An  Angel  spake  to  him' 
(John  xii.,  vv.  28-29> 

One  of  the  most  absurd,  indefensible, 
and  trifling  miraculous  stories  related  of 
Christ,  is  that  of  the  fig-tree,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  cursedfor  not  bearing  fruit 
for  his  eating  out  of  season y '  for  the  time 
of  figs  was  not  yet '  (Mark  xi.,  v.  13). 
Mark  says  that  the  disciples  did  not 
perceive  that  the  tree  had  withered  un- 
til the  day  following  the  malediction. 
Matthew  says  that  the  tree  withered 
away  immediately  to  the  disciples'  great 
astonishment ;  and  the  translator,  with 
a  judicious  regard  to  the  discrepancy, 
have  rendered  the  Greek  word  which 
signifies  'immediately'  by  'presently.' 
Now  what  can  we  think  of  this  story  ? 
Can  any  pious  Christian  justify  or  ex- 
plain it  ?  Can  any  pious  Christian  do 
more  than  pronounce  it  to  be  a  holy 
mystery,  abandoning  carnal  reason,  and 
prostrating  himself  in  humble  Bibli- 
oiatry  and  uninquiring  submission  ? 
Can  a  tree  become  a  proper  object  for 
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miraculous  vengeance  for  not  sponta- 
neously producing  miraculous  fruit  ? 
Would  a  being  inspired  with  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  secretly  destroy 
the  valuable  property  of  another  ?  Was 
this  a  dignified  or  benevolent  action, 
or  a  good  example  for  his  disciples  ? 
In  short,  does  it  look  like  the  act  of 
,  a  supernaturally  endowed  being,  or 
does  it  look  like  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
legend  ? 

It  is  said  by  Matthew  (c.  x.,  v.  1)  that 
Jesus  *  having  called  his  twelve  disciples, 
gave  them  power  against  evil  spirits  to 
cast  them  out.'  When  their  master  was 
absent  during  the  Transfiguration,  they 
attempted  to  drive  the  devil  out  of  a 
lunatic  boy,  and  failed  signally  (Matthew 
xvii.,  V.  16).  This  is  attributed  by  Jesus 
to  their  want  of  faith,  and  he  adds, 
*  Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  by 
fasting  and  prayer.'  So  that  some  devils 
were  more  difficult  to  overcome  than 
others.  The  unbelief  of  his  spectators 
and  auditors  had  a  prejudicial  efi'ect  on 
Christ's  miraculous  power,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  passage; — *And  he 
could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save 
that  he  laid  his  hand  upon  a  few 
sick  folk,  and  healed  them.  And  he 
marvelled  because  of  their  unbeliet ' 
(Mark  vi.,  vv.  5-6).  This  was  evidently 
not  from  want  of  will  on  the  part  of 
Jesus,  but  from  want  of  faith  in  the 
people,  for  the  word  '  marvelled  '  implies 
a  degree  of  disappointment,  and  that  he 
had  not  anticipated  that  '  he  could  not 
do  any  mighty  work.' 

According  to  the  Gospel  history  Jesus 
was  not  the  only  person  who  in  those 
days  possessed  the  power  of  detecting 
and  drawing  out  evil  spirits.  On  one 
occasion  '  John  said.  We  saw  one  casting 
out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbad 
him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us. 
And  Jesus  said,  Forbid  him  not :  for  he 
that  is  not  against  us,  is  for  us '  (Luke 
ix.,  vv.  49-50).  This  saying  is  not  re- 
corded by  any  one  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, but  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 
Matthew  relates  that  Christ  said  to 
the  Pharisees  *  He  that  is  not  with  me, 
is  against  me  '  (Matthew  xii.,  v.  30). 

'Verily  I  say  unto  you,'  says  Jesus  to 
his  disciples,  '  tUere  be  some  standing 
here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till 
they  see  the  Sou  of  man  coming  in  his 
kingdom  '  (Matthew  xvi.,  v.  28 ;  Mark 
ix.,  V.  i ;  Luke  ix.,  v.  27).  Unless  there 
really  be  a  Wandering  Jew,  and   this 


Wandering  Jew  be  one  of  the  disciples 
whom  Jesus  addressed  on  this  occasion, 
this  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  false  prophecy.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  second  advent  of 
Christ,  with  the  millennium,  the  Judg- 
ment-day, or  something  of  that  sort,  was 
confidently  expected  by  the  primitive 
Christians  to  occur,  before  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  that  generation  which  had 
witnessed  the  ministry  and  suflferings  of 
the  Messiah.  After  speaking  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  elect,  Jesus 
says  to  his  disciples, '  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  this  feneration  shall  not  pass  away 
till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled '  (Matthew 
xxiv,,  V.  34  ;  Mark  xiii.,  v.  26).  And  in 
Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
'  We  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not 
precede  those  who  have  died '  (civ.,  v. 
1 5).  '  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first : 
then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them 
into  the  clouds'  (vv.  16-17).  John  in  his 
first  Epistle,  '  Little  children,  it  is  the 
last  time :  and  as  ye  have  heard  that 
Antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  there 
are  many  Antichrists,  whereby  we  know 
that  it  is  the  last  time  '  (c.  ii.  v.  18). 

According  to  Matthew,  Judas,  in  a  fit 
of  remorse  and  despair,  threw  down  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  before  the  priests, 
and  hanged  himself.  And  the  *  priests 
took  the  silver  pieces  and  said.  It  is  not 
lawful  to  put  them  into  the  treasury, 
because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.  And 
they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them 
the  potter's  field  to  bury  strangers  in. 
Wherefore  that  field  was  called  the 
field  of  blood  unto  this  day '  (Matthew, 
c.  xxvii.,  vv.  6-8).  In  the  Acts  a  totally 
different  account  is  given  of  the  transac- 
tion. Judas  is  said  himself  to  have  pur- 
chased a  field  with  the  money,  which  is 
expressly  termed  *  the  reward  of  iniquity.' 
And,  without  a  word  to  imply  a  suicide, 
it  is  said  that '  falling  headlong  he  bursfc 
asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gushed  out'  (Acts,  c.  i.,  v.  18).  This 
describes  a  very  different  death  from 
hanging,  and  in  the  next  verse  we  are 
told  that  '  it  was  known  unto  all  the 
dwellers  at  Jerusalem,  insomuch  as  that 
field  is  called  the  field  of  blood:'  evi- 
dently in  consequence  of  the  horrible 
and  bloody  death  of  Judas,  and  not  on 
account  of  the  purchase  money  being 
the  *  price  of  blood,'  as  stated  by  Mat- 
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thew,  for  this  term  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Acts. 

During  the  accusation  of  Christ  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  it  is  said,  in  Matthew's 
gospel,  that  the  governor's  wife  sent  to 
him,  *  saying,  Have  thou  nothing  to  do 
with  that  just  man  ;  for  I  have  suflfered 
many  things  this  day  in  a  dream  because 
of  him '  (Matthew,  c.  xxvii.,  v.  19). 
The  writer  of  this  narrative  must  have 
had  a  peculiar  taste  for  dreams  ;  this  is 
the  sixth  narrated  by  him,  not  one  of 
which  is  in  any  way  alluded  to  by  the 
other  three  evangelists. 

The  causes  which  led  to  Christ's  con- 
demnation and  cruel  death  are  not 
clearly  explained  in  the  gospel  narra- 
tives, and  no  other  history  gives  us  any 
,  information  on  the  subject.  A  mystery 
hangs  over  many  of  the  last  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  Why  was  it  neces- 
sary for  his  apprehension  that  one  of  his 
immediate  followers  should  betray  him 
— so  necessary  that  he  was  handsomely 
paid  for  the  service?  Was  the  person 
of  Jesus  unknown,  or  Mras  he  supposed 
to  be  in  concealment  ?  Would  a  Roman 
governor  condemn  an  innocent  man  on 
a  mere  general  charge  of  blasphemy 
and  sedition  by  a  mob  of  fanatics  ? 

Mark  says  it  was  the  third  hour  when 
they  crucified  Jesus ;  John  says  it  was 
at  the  sixth  hour  that  Pilate  delivered 
him  over  to  his  murderers.  John 
makes  no  remark  on  the  behaviour  of 
the  two  thieves  who  were  crucified  with 
Christ.  Matthew  and  Mark  say  that 
they  both  reviled  him,  and  cast  in  his 
teeth  that  he  ought  to  save  himself  and 
them  also,  if  he  were  indeed  the  Christ 
(Matthew,  c.  xxvii.,  v.  44 ;  Mark,  c.  xv., 
V.  32).  Luke  alone  gives  the  story  of 
the  penitent  thief,  and  how  Christ  pro- 
mised him,  '  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  Paradise  '  (Luke,  c.  xxiii.,  v.  43). 
And  yet  all  the  Christian  creeds  declare 
that  Christ  descended  into  hell,  and  did 
not  ascend  into  heaven  until  the  third 
day  after  his  death;  and  Jesus  himself 
tells  Mary  Magdalene,  when  he  meets 
her  in  the  garden  after  his  resurrection, 
not  to  touch  him,  *  for  I  am  not  yet  as- 
cended to  my  Father '  (John,  c.  xx.,  v. 
17).  But  perhaps  heaven  and  paradise 
are  not  the  same  places.     Who  knows  ? 

Paul,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  talent, 
is  said,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to 
have  at  first  shown  a  bitter  hostility  to 
the  early  Christian  teachers ;  but,  after 


some  time,  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  believing  himself  to  be  per- 
sonally inspired  and  appointed  an  apostle 
by  God,  devoted  his  life  and  energies  to 
the  cause  of  '  Christ  and  him  crucified.' 
His  frequent  emphatic  allusions  to  this 
formula  of  faith  renders  it  probable  that 
he  was  particularly  opposed  to  those 
Christians  who  believed  that  Christ 
himself  was  not  really  crucified,  but  a 
phantom,  or,  according  to  another  ac- 
count, the  traitor  Judas.  Disgusted 
with  the  narrow,  exclusive  bigotry  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  and  captivated  with 
the  moral  precepts  of  Jesus,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
— deeply  read  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  delighting  in  their  imaginary  hidden 
meanings — he  easily  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  expressly  called  to  be  an 
apostle  and  prophet  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  In  his  Epistles  he  loses  no 
opportunity  of  impressing  on  his  readers 
that  the  gospel  he  preaches  is  delivered 
to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  any 
instruction  from  the  original  apostles, 
of  whom  he  is  quite  independent,  to 
whom  he  owes  neither  respect  nor 
obedience — and,  in  fact,  with  whom,  as 
appears  from  several  passages,  he  was 
not  on  the  most  cordial  terms.  '  For  I 
suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the 
very  chiefest  apostles'  (2  Corinthians, 
c.  xi.,  V.  5).  '  The  gospel  which  was 
preached  ot  me  is  not  after  man,  for  I 
neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I 
taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  When  it  pleased  God  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
among  the  heathen,  immediately  I  con- 
ferred not  with  flesh  and  blood,  neither 
went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  which 
were  apostles  before  me.  After  three 
years  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see 
Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days. 
But  other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none, 
save  James,  the  Lord's  brother '  (Gala- 
tians,  c.  i.,  vv.  11-18).  'They  who  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat,  in  conference 
added  nothing  to  me.  But  when  Peter 
was  come  to  Antioch  I  withstood  him  to 
his  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed. 
The  other  Jews  dissembled  likewise 
with  him ;  insomuch  that  Barnabas  also 
was  carried  away  with  their  dissimula- 
tion '  (Galatians,  c.  ii.,  vv.  6-13). 

The  most  extravagant  eulogies  have 
been  made  upon  the  purity  and  sub- 
limity of  Christian  morals,  and  the  civi- 
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lising  influence  they  have  exercised  over 
a  large  portion  of  mankind.  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  lack  of 
sublime  moral  precepts  in  every  age 
and  almost  every  nation.  The  value  of 
moral  precepts  is  in  truth  very  small. 
The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  Christian  missionaries  in  Ceylon  is 
from  the  exalted  morals  which  form  the 
articles  of  belief  of  the  Buddhists. 
Buddhism  enjoins  temperance,  honesty, 
and  benevolence,  *  insists  upon  charity 
as  the  basis  of  worship,  and  calls  on  its 
followers  to  appease  anger  by  gentleness, 
and  overcome  evil  by  good.'*  But  the 
Cingalese  are  a  degraded  and  immoral 
race.  The  Abyssinian  Christians,  who 
possess  the  Bible  and  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
churches,  are  in  no  measure  superior  in 
morals  and  civilisation  to  their  barba- 
rous neighbouring  Pagan  and  Mussul- 
man nations.!  The  present  undoubted 
superiority  of  European  nations,  though 
much  overrated,  cannot  be  justly  attri- 
buted to  the  Christian  religion,  but  to 
far  different  causes,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  the  superior  energy  and 
activity  of  the  races  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Were  the  Crusaders  more 
virtuous  than  the  Saracens  ?  Was  it 
Christian  morality  that  prompted  those 
unjust,  unprovoked  wars,  and  useless 
bloodshed?  Were  the  Christian  Spa- 
niards more  virtuous  than  the  Moors 
whom  they  expelled  from  Spain  ?  Did 
Christian  morality  teach  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  burn,  hang,  and  torture 
heretics?  Will  any  candid  person  as- 
sert that  it  was  Christian  morality  that 
taught  them  gradually  to  abandon  this 
practice  ? 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  primitive 
Chiiitians  were  in  a  manner  a  picked 
body  of  men — brave  and  honest  men, 
who  dared  to  avow  their  religious 
opinions,  when  such  a  profession  in- 
volved disgrace  and  sometimes  danger ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  in  spite  of  the 
highly-coloured  pictures  of  Christian 
historians,  that  they  were,  in  any  notice- 
able degree,  more  moral  than  their 
neighbours. 

Improvements'  in  science  and  art, 
genei-al  enlightenment,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  morals,  have  ever  proceeded 

*  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennant  :  '  Chris- 
tianity in  Ceylon,'  p.  194. 

t  Vide  Sir  W.  C.  Harris's  '  Highlands 
of  Abyssinia.' 


together  from  causes  totally  uncon- 
nected with  religion,  which,  in  fact, 
never  comes  roughly  in  contact  with  the 
prejudices  and  customs  of  the  majority. 
In  the  southern  states  of  America  the 
clergy  defend  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery  on  Christian  grounds,  and  with 
an  appeal  to  Scripture  testimony.  There 
was  a  period  when  every  priest  and 
bishop  would  have  blessed  the  Christian 
knight  going  forth  to  mortal  combat  in 
defence  of  his  honour  or  in  proof  of  his 
courage.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  all  serious  defence  of  duelling 
on  moral  grounds  was  perhaps  aban- 
doned ;  yet  the  practice  continued,  and 
the  plea  of  religious  scruples  would  in 
general  have  been  regarded  as  a  das- 
tardly shift.  And  in  the  present  day 
duelling  may  be  said  to  be  virtually  at  an 
end,  certainly  not  from  any  more 
powerful  influence  of  religion  over  the 
English  mind,  but  from  the  increased 
influence  of  reason. 

Gradually  and  without  any  pretence  of 
new  revelation,  ftie  entire  idea  of  justice 
has  been  altered  in  the  civilised  world. 
We  no  longer  mete  out  the  pain  and 
horror  of  a  punishment — we  no  longer 
hang,  break  on  the  wheel,  or  burn  alive 
according  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence ; 
we  no  longer  talk  of  expiating  crime 
with  torture.     Crime  can  never  be  ex- 
piated ;  nothing  can  blot  out  the  conse- 
quences of  a  sin.     Punishment  must  in 
some  way  benefit  society,  or  it  becomes 
a  folly,  a  revenge,  and    an    injustice. 
But  all   religions   are   based  on   these 
ancient  imperceptibly-exploded  notions 
of  justice  and  the  expiation  of  sins.     In 
Christian   doctrine,   and    in    the    New 
Testament,  we  are  presented  with  the 
hideous  picture  of  an  Almighty  Father 
compelled    by   his    infinite    justice    to 
behold   the    cruel   tortures    and   dying 
agonies  of  his  Son,  in  exchange  for  the 
useless,  but  necessary  and  just,  eternal 
punishment   which   the    entire   human 
race  had  incurred  by  their  sins.    The 
brutal  and  barbarous  nature  of  this  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient, in  these  days,  to  condemn  Chris- 
tianity to  the  fate  of  Paganism.     The 
doctrine  is  not  so  brutalising  and  de- 
moralising as  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be,  only   because   its   real 
meaning  and  origin  are   not  inquired 
into  by  modern   Christians,  all   being 
smothered  and  obscured  in  that  conve- 
nient phrase, '  a  sacred  mystery.' 
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^ur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


ERRONEOUS   REPORT  OF  THE    LATE  NEWCASTLE  DISCUSSION. 


Dear  Sir, — Give  me  leave  to  protest  against  what  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  have  published  as  a  '  Report '  of  my  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  John  Bowes.  Taken  for  all  in  all,  that  '  Report '  is  the  most  dis- 
graceful thing  I  ever  saw  in  print.  Not  a  page  of  such  portion  of  it  as  I  am 
credited  with  but  is  disfigured  by  bad  English  and  (if  possible)  worse  sense.  But, 
sir,  though  the  speeches  ascribed  to  me  in  this  wretched  concoction,  miscalled 
'Report,'  are  blunderingly  stupid,  they  were  nevertheless  not  spoken  by  me.  Re- 
spect for  Lindley  Murray  at  all  times  deters  me  from  talking  about  'neither  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation  ;'  and  certainly,  until  I  saw  this  eminently  Christian 
*  Report,'  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  Charles  Southwell  was  addlepated  enough, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  say  he  understood  the  word  God  '  as  something  form- 
ing a  part  of  everything — part  of  the  universe,  or  the  whole  of  it — something  not  ma- 
terial, yet  acting  upon  materialism — something  acting  upon  all  matter,  yet  nothing 
common — something,  in  short,  which  is  purely  a  chimera,  and  possessing  a  name 
having  reference  to  that  which  nowhere  exists  out  of  the  brains  of  those  who  use 
it.'  If  you,  sir,  can  extract  meaning  from  this  gibbership,  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
fessed you  are  alone  in  the  glory  of  making  unintelligibility  intelligible.  Mrs. 
Malaprop  herself  would  be  no  match  for  these  Christian  *  Reporters '  in  the  art  of 
ingeniously  misapplying  words  without  mispronouncing  them.  But  to  be  serious. 
My  belief,  sir,  is  that  the  good  opinion  I  had  formed  while  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  they  are  totally  undeserving  of. 
This  shameful  *  Report '  proves  clearly  enough  that  flexible  ethics  are  quite  com- 
patible with  strong  religious  principles.  1  deliberately  pronounce  it  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  most  impudent  and  ignorant  fraud  upon  the  reading  public.  I 
care  not  by  what  motives  the  party  complained  of  were  actuated — it  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  deal  with  their  ads.  Now,  they  have  thought  proper  to  concoct  a  lot  of 
absurd,  contradictory,  illogical,  ungrammatical  speeches,  and  then  publish  them  as 
mine.  Every  tittle  of  this  charge  I  am  prepared  to  abide  by.  But,  sir,  putting 
into  my  mouth  nonsense  that  never  could  have  found  a  way  out  of  it,  is  not  the 
only  sin  committed  by  these  gentlemen  of  flexible  ethics  and  strong  religious 
principles.  I  distinctly  charge  upon  them  gross  breach  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  they 
pledged  themselves — first,  that  the  '  Report'  should  be  verbatim  et  literatim;  second, 
that  prior  to  publication,  proof-sheets  of  all  the  speeches  should  be  submitted  to 
me.  Both  pledges  have  been  forfeited.  The  '  Reporters,'  so  far  from  giving  the 
whole  of  what  was  said,  have  helped  us  to  a  part,  and  that  too  in  such  fashion  as 
would  disgrace  a  fifth-form  schoolboy.  Not  one  proof-sheet  reached  me,  and  the 
first  intimation  I  had  that  this  snugly-manufactured  '  Report '  was  published  I 
received  from  your  lips.  We  are  told  '  the  Report  is  from  the  short-hand  notes 
of  four  separate  reporters.'  Well,  if  so,  and  if  their  notes  were  not  tampered 
with,  for  the  villainous  purpose  of  making  me  clothe  the  worst  possible  nonsense 
in  the  worst  possible  English,  then  the  '  four  separate  reporters '  are  four  *  sepa- 
rate '  and  very  distinct  blockheads.  But,  sir,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
'Reporters,'  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  those  who  published  the  'Report'  did  so 
in  cunning  as  well  as  in  ignorance.  I  am  now,  sir,  obliged  to  think  the  Christian 
young  men  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  do  occasionally  recognise  and  act  upon  the 
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Papist  principle,  that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  heretics.    Regretting  sincerely 
the  occupation  of  your  space  with  matter  of  this  kind^  I  remain,  &c.. 

South  London  Hall,  April  13,  1851.  Charles  Southwell. 

[Mr.  Southwell  has  certainly  made  a  \Qvy  free  correction  of  the  *  Report '  of  his 
discussion  with  Mr.  Bowes.  Any  explanation  that  the  Association  concerned  may 
wish  to  offer,  we  shall  of  course  give  insertion  to  also. — Ed.] 

THE    SOUL:    A    PROBLEM. 


Sir, — In  what  a  variety  of  senses  is  the  word  *  soul '  used  ! — ^^so  numerous,  so 
contradictory,  that  I  will  only  consider  of  it  in  the  light  in  which  all  who  believe 
in  its  existence  agree,  viz.,  a  something  belonging  to  us  which  is  to  live  after  we 
are  dead,  and  which,  from  its  connection  with  the  flesh,  will,  at  a  future  time,  be 
held  accountable  for  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  or  for  its  own  deeds  done  in  the  flesh. 

The  connection  between  soul  and  body  in  this  life  is  allowed  by  all  the  advocates 
of  spirit  to  be  so  intimate  that  they  can  form  no  clear  conception  of  them,  except  in 
their  unity  as  man ;  and  when  speaking  of  man's  accountability  for  sin,  they  make 
no  reference  to  the  distinction  above  drawn,  which  I  consider  of  importance  for 
the  solution  of  the  question  before  us. 

The  flesh  is  said  to  be  continually  warring  against  the  spirit.  *  If  ye  live  after 
the  flesh,'  saith  St.  Paul,  *  ye  shall  die  j  but  if  ye,  through  the  spirit,  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.* 

Here  we  have  two  governing  powers — the  spirit  continually  contending  for  good, 
and  the  flesh  for  evil.  On  which,  then,  shall  rest  the  responsibility  of  their  acts  ? 
The  spirit,  being  good,  cannot  surely,  with  justice,  be  punished  for  the  evil  deeds 
of  the  flesh.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  flesh,  being  ever  inclined  to 
evil,  should  meet  with  reward  merely  because  a  good  spirit  once  dwelt  in  it. 

But  do  I  wrongly  interpret  this  admonition  of  St.  Paul's  ?  Can  it  be  that  the 
spirit  is  not  always  good,  but  that,  while  in  the  flesh,  it  is  frail  and  liable  to  err 
like  the  flesh  ?  The  questions  will  then  arise,  when  does  their  union  first  take 
place  ?  and  in  what  state  are  they,  separately,  up  to  the  time  of  their  union  ?  We 
are  informed,  in  the  second  chapter  oif  Genesis,  that '  The  Lord  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and 
man  became  a  living  soul.'  This  text,  I  presume,  is  to  be  taken  figuratively  only ; 
for,  to  take  it  literally,  the  spirit  of  man  is  God's  breath,  and  such  an  assumption 
would  seem  to  destroy  man's  responsibility  altogether — for  surely  the  breath  of 
the  Deity  cannot  be  subject  to  trial  and  condemnation. 

But,  as  this  reception  of  the  soul  into  the  body  only  applies  to  our  first  parents, 
are  we  not  as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  and  time  in  which  the 
soul  and  body  become  united  in  their  descendants,  in  us  of  the  present  day  ?  Our 
first  parents  were  created  by  a  special  act  of  God;  we  are  born  by  a  course 
of  nature.  Adam  received  the  spirit  direct  from  his  creator ;  but  his  descendants 
can  boast  of  no  such  miraculous  donation. 

As,  then,  the  Bible  fails  to  enlighten  us  upon  the  subject  under  examination, 
let  us  endeavour  to  determine  the  question  by  reason  alone. 
"When  does  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  take  place  ? 

Regarding  the  soul  as  a  living  spirit,  it  must  be  of  celestial  origin ;  and  if  so,  it 
must  have  descended  into  the  flesh  immaculate.  But  why,  in  such  a  case,  having 
no  sin  in  its  single  state,  should  it  be  expelled  from  heaven,  forced  into  partner- 
ship with  a  corrupt  body,  and  perhaps  end  its  career  in  torments  ? 
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Man,  however,  it  may  be  affirmed,  has  no  soul  until  he  becomes  a  living 
creature ;  his  vitality  and  soul  are  of  one  origin.  But  who  can  trace  vitality  to  its 
origin?  Do  we  not  exist  in  the  bodies  of  our  parents  before  our  birth?  The 
course  of  nature  by  which  our  material  bodies  are  produced  is  clear  to  our  com- 
prehension ;  but  the  means  by  which  we  receive  our  souls  who  shall  declare  ? 

To  suppose  the  spirit  alone  immortal  is  to  destroy  all  marks  of  design  with 
regard  to  its  union  with  the  flesh  ;  for,  whether  it  be  accountable  for  the  deeds  of 
the  flesh,  or  for  its  own  deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  its  future  happiness  or  misery 
certainly  depends  upon  its  earthly  probation.  And,  as  the  spirit  is  the  acknow- 
ledged better  part  of  man,  it  would  be  an  eminent  injustice  to  punish  it  while  the 
more  active  ofiender  entirely  escapes.  I  can,  therefore,  only  conceive  of  the  soul 
suffering  in  company  with  the  body. 

That  our  bodies  do  not  perish,  but  only  changB  their  form  by  decomposition, 
is  a  fact  unquestioned  now.  And  as  our  bodies,  by  mingling  with  the  earth, 
become  a  part  thereof,  can  they,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  habitants  of  another  world  ? 
Is  it,  in  fact,  within  the  range  of  possibility  that,  after  assuming  various  forms  on 
earth,  all  the  atoms  which  once  formed  the  creature  man  may  again  unite  and 
become  the  habitation  of  the  same  spirit  that  originally  moved  within  it,  and  then 
commence  a  course  of  immortality  ?  Our  bodies,  by  mingling  with  the  earth, 
become  a  part  thereof.  And  by  that  change,  which  is  continually  taking  place — 
by  that  intermingling  of  the  separate  kingdoms  of  nature — the  body  of  a  man 
may  become  incorporated  in  that  of  some  other  animal  j  and  can  it  then  return  to 
its  former  partnership  with  the  spirit  ? 

St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  who  are  inquisitive  upon  this  point,  saith 

*  But  some  men  will  say,  how  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do  they 
come  ?  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die ;  and 
that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain, 
it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain.' 

This  is  indeed  conclusive.  The  body  which  is  interred  can  never  rise  again. 
The  grain  of  wheat  which  we  sow  comes  not  forth  again,  but  germinates  a  fresh 
blade,  bearing  many  grains.  And  so  it  is  with  man.  The  seed  which  is  in  him 
may  become  productive  of  many  bodies ;  but  his  own  body  mingles  with  the  earth, 
and  can  be  the  same  body  no  more. 

And  of  what  avail  will  it  be  to  punish  or  reward  my  soul  in  association  with  a 
strange  body,  that  never  had  any  influence  over  it  or  connection  with  it  ? 

H.  Lucas. 


THE  NECESSARY  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  ETERNAL   KNOWLEDGE- 
MR.  MALLALIEU'S  REPLY. 


Sir, — A  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  T.  Bickerton,  W.  E.  B.,  a«d 
E.  D.  sent  replies  to  my  argument  on  the  necessary  impossibility  of  eternal  know- 
ledge. Should  I  offer  no  rejoinder  1  may  be  suspected  of  treating  the  replies  with 
neglect — or  it  may  be  thought  that  I  give  up  my  argument  as'iintenable.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  a  press  of  engagements  has  been  the  cause  of  delay. 

I  do  consider  that  each  of  these  correspondents  admits  that  which  is  sufficient 
to  establish  my  argument.  Mr.  Bickerton  admits  that  'all  knowledge  depends  for 
its  existence  on  the  existence  of  knowable  things.'  W.  E.  B.  says  *  an  effiect  can- 
not in  time  be  prior  to  or  simultaneous  with  its  cause.'  E.  D.  grants  that  *  ideas 
are  doubtless  effects,  which  must  be  preceded  by  their  causes.'  Here  are  admis- 
sions quite  sufficient  on  which  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  non« eternity  of  know;- 
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ledge.  In  my  argument  I  do  not  attempt  to  prove  knowledge  to  be  non- eternal 
by  proving  when  or  how  knowledge  began  to  be ;  but  by  proving  that  knowledge 
is  a  dependent  existence— dependent  on  the  existence  of  knowable  things,  its 
cause,  or  one  of  its  causes.  Either  knowledge  is  eternal,  or  it  had  a  beginning. 
Were  knowledge  eternal,  it  mast  be  self-existent ;  if  self-existent  it  must  be  in- 
dependent, it  must  be  uncaused — for  that  which  is  eternal  cannot  be  dependent, 
cannot  be  caused,  since  nothing  could  precede  it  on  which  it  could  depend,  or  by 
which  it  could  be  caused.  Now  I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  that  existence  which 
is  the  cause  of  some  other  existence,  must  precede  in  existence  that  existence  of 
which  it  is  the  cause.  The  parent  must  precede  the  child;  and  if  knowable  things 
be  the  parent,  or  one  of  the  parents,  of  knowledge,  knowable  things  must  precede 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Bickerton  again  says — 'If  the  writer's  reasoning  be  conclusive,  it  not  only 
disproves  the  existence  of  Deity,  but  proves  that  matter  has  existed  through  a  past 
eternity  previous  to  its  having  given  existence  to  any  intelligent  being.'  In  my 
argument  I  have  not  attempted  to  prove  that  matter  does  give  existence  to  intelli- 
gent beings.  Whether  it  does  or  not,  affects  not  the  argument  contained  in  my 
essay.  But  there  certainly  appears  to  me  to  be  an  '  eternity '  of  difference  be- 
tween the  logic  of  Mr.  Bickerton  and  that  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Dominic 
Divers.  He  maintains  that  cause  and  effect  are  simultaneous,  and  Mr.  Bickerton 
asserts  that  an  eternity  must  intervene  between  them,  but  does  not  show  why  an 
eternity  must  necessarily  intervene  between  the  existence  of  a  cause  and  its  effect. 
In  my  opinion,  the  interval  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  circumstances. 
Some  effects  follow  their  causes  so  instantaneously  that  we  cannot  measure  the 
interval  between  them — such  as  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  the  discharge  of  tk  gun, 
the  propulsion  of  a  ball  and  its  striking  an  object  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  distant ; 
and  I  conceive  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  to  be  the  same  now  as  it  has 
been  at  any  former  period,  and,  whether  the  interval  be  long  or  short,  one  must 
precede  and  the  other  follow. 

W.  E.  B. '  demurs  to  the  absolute  conclusiveness  of  Mr.  M.'s  argument,  because 
he  has  urged  nothing  to  preclude  knowledge  existing  simultaneous  with  knowable 
things  or  matter.'  Now  I  have  proved  knowledge  to  be  an  effect,  dependent  on 
knowable  things,  its  cause ;  and  since  an  effect  cannot,  in  time,  be  prior  to  or 
simultaneous  with  its  cause,  it  follows  that  knowable  things  (the  cause)  must 
precede,  in  time,  knowledge  (the  effect).  As  to  what  is  the  final  cause  of  a  think- 
ing, percipient,  or  knowing  being,  I  have  not  offered  any  opinion  in  my  essay. 
For  knowledge  to  be,  it  is  necessary  that  such  a  being  be.  Both  a  knowing  being, 
or  a  being  possessing  the  power  or  the  faculty  to  know,  and  also  knowable  things, 
are  requisite  to  the  existence  of  knowledge.  Should  W.  E.  B.  be  prepared  to 
demonstrate  that  organisation  is  the  final  cause  of  knowledge,  and  thereby  prove 
the  non-eternity  of  knowledge,  that  would  not  invalidate  my  argument.  Two 
demonstrations,  both  proving  the  same  thing,  ought  rather  to  strengthen  than 
weaken  an  argument. 

E.  D.  in  his  second  paragraph  writes  as  follows  : — *  Ideas  are  doubtless  effects  which 
must  be  preceded  by  their  causes  ;  and  even  what  are  termed  innate  ideas  must  result 
from  the  nature  of  their  possessor ;  and  who  so  likely  to  possess  such  as  an  eternal 
being?  But  though  ideas  are  hence  admitted  not  eternal,  yet  there  may  be  an  eternal 
succession  of  ideas  in  an  eternal  being?'  In  this  paragraph  is  contained  a  glaring 
contradiction.  It  is  first  said,  '  ideas  are  doubtless  effects  which  must  be  preceded 
by  their  causes;'  and  to  wind  up  it  is  said,  '  yet  there  'may  be  an  eternal  succession  of 
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ideas  in  an  eternal  being.'  In  an  eternal  succession  of  ideas,  '  it  is  self-evident  that 
some  idea  or  ideas  must  be  eternal ;  and  as  that  which  is  eternal  cannot  possibly  be 
preceded,  it  follows  that  E.  D.'s  reasoning  is  absurd.  How  there  may  be  eternal  ideas 
which  are  preceded  by  their  causes  I  lea^e  E.  D.  to  divine.  E.  D.  pronounces  my 
argument '  suicidal,'  He  says  that  I  '  plainly  admit  that  what  does  not,  but  once  did 
exist,  is  an  entity.'  Herein  E.  D.  greatly  misunderstands  me,  or  I  do  not  understand 
myself.  In  my  essay  I  say,  *  That  which  does  not  exist,  and  never  did  exist,is  absolute 
nonentity,  or  nothing.'  How  E.  D.  can  reasonably  construe  these  words  into  admission 
that  that  which  does  not,  but  once  did  exist,  is  now  an  entity,  I  cannot  conceive. 
There  is  certainly  a  great  difference  between  that  which  does  not,  but  once  did  exist, 
and  that  which  does  not  and  never  did  exist ;  though  they  are  neither  of  them  at  present 
entities.  Yet  one  of  them  has  been  an  entity,  and  therefore  has  been  knowable.  The 
same  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  other.  Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  have  in  my  time 
existed  which  do  not  exist  now,  but  having  existed  they  have  been  entities,  and  have 
left  me  with  a  knowledge  of  eclipses,  t  grant  that  my  argument  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  eternally  have  been  some  uncaused  cause,  or  causes.  That  there  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  uncaused  cause  or  causes,  may  thus  be  shown : — That 
which  presents  no  evidence  of  beginning  or  end,  presents  evidence  of  eternity  ;  matter 
presents  no  evidence  of  beginning  or  end,  therefore  matter  presents  evidence  of  eternity. 
That  which  presents  evidence  of  eternity,  presents  evidence  of  being  itself  uncaused  ; 
matter  presents  evidence  of  eternity,  therefore  matter  presents  evidence  of  being  itself 
uncaused.  That  which  presents  evidence  of  being  itself  uncaused,  and  still  presents 
evidence  of  being  an  agent  in  the  production  of  effects,  presents  evidence  of  being  an 
uncaused  cause;  matter  presents  evidence  of  being  itself  uncaused,  and  still  presents 
evidence  of  being  an  agent  in  the  production  of  effects,  therefore  matter  presents 
evidence  of  being  an  uncaused  cause. 

Todmorden,  near  Rochdale.  •  W.  Mallalieu. 
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Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 
—April  27th  [y^],  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  'The  Life 
and  Genius  of  Haydn.' 

Hackney  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
Mermaid  Assembly  Rooms.— April  23rd  [8],  W. 
V.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  *  On  the 
Breath  and  the  Organs  of  Breathing  in  Man  and 
the  Lower  Animals.' 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road. — April  27th  [ri], 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Kydd,  '  Sheridan.' 

Institute  of  Progress,  10 a.  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square. — April  25th  [8],  a  Discussion.  27th 
[7i]  a  lecture. 

Eclectic  Institute,  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  — 
Every  Friday  [8J],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  '  Home  and 
Foreign  Politics.'  ETvery  Sunday  [7^],  on  *  Moral 
and  Social  Science.' 

Free  Inquirers'  Society,  British  Coffee  Rooms, 
Edgeware  Road.— April  27th  [7],  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Long,  '  The  Teaching  of  Dr.  Gumming  the  best 
reason  of  Protest  against  his  being  considered  the 
Champion  of  Protestantism.' 

Areopagus  Coffee  and  Reading  Room,  59,  Church 
Lane,  Whitechapel. — Every  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Wednesday  (8),  a  Lecture  or  Discussion. 
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Mr,  fioLYOAKE  returned  to  London  on  Friday  night.     Next  Saturday  he  leaves  for 

Scotland,  to  fulfil  engagements  in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Dundee.     Other  places  need- 
ing his  services  will  please  write  early,  to  the  Reasoner  office. 

The  firiend  in  Drury  Lane,  to  whom  Thomas  Cooper  lent  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  the  Reasoner  about  a  year  ago,  will  oblige  by  returning  them  as  soon  as  possible.  , 

The  Public  Good,  No.  16,  says  that  the  '  Logic  of  Life '  is  '  A  praiseworthy  at- 
tempt to  neutralise  and  counteract  the  atheistical  teachings  of  Mr.  Holyoake. 
The  pamphlet  is  written  in  a  simple,  earnest  style,  but  it  does  not  contain  as  many 
arguments  and  as  much  mental  force  as  Mr.  Holyoake's  "  Logic  of  Death."  But 
there  is  a  superior  force  to  mental  force,  which  is  spiritual  force — a  force  which 
Mr.  Holyoake  unfortunately  knows  but  little  of,  and  of  course  feels  but  little  in- 
terest in.  Of  this  latter  force,  the  "  Logic  of  Life  "  is  pretty  well  charged.  It 
says,  "Mr.  Holyoake  is  serious,  earnest,  and  sad ;"  and  that  "Voltaire  and  the 
early  French  School "  were  "  gay  and  frolicsome  as  the  fawn."  We  would  rather 
see  a  serious  and  sad  sceptic  than  a  laughing,  mirthful  one  any  day ;  as,  we  believe, 
a  serious  and  sad  sceptic  must  look  upon  life,  and  speculate  upon  human  destiny, 
with  greater  earnestness  of  mind,  and  more  intensity  of  feeling,  than  a  frolicsome, 
funny  one.  We  would  advise  all  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  controversy  to 
read  the  "  Logic  of  Death  "  and  the  "  Logic  of  Life."  ' 

James  Butterworth  writes  ; — *  We  sell  the  Reasoner  at  the  Institution,  Smithy 
Nook,  Heywood,  and  all  other  publications  of  a  similar  description.  I  have  on 
sale  (the  price  is  high)  an  old  and  curious  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  is  truly  worth 
exhibiting,  and  would  be  an  excellent  copy  for  commentators.  It  was  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  Theod  Beza,  and  published  in  London  in  1611,  by  Kobert 
Barker.' 

Mr.  James  Watson  has  been  suffering  from  a  very  serious  illness,  but  is  now, 
we  are  happy  to  announce,  recovering. 

Mr.  Southwell  has  issued  a  number  of  a  translation  of  Dupuis's  *  Origin,  Object, 
and  Organisation  of  the  Christian  Religion.' 

*  The  Papal  Controversy  and  the  Position  of  Dissenters  '  is  the  title  of  a  liberal 
and  vigorous  lecture  lately  delivered  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Nottingham,  by  G.  A. 
Syme,  M.A.,  Minister  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Mansfield  Koad. 

The  Truth,  No.  19,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Bowes,  contains  an  article  entitled 
*  Holyoake's  "  Paley  Refuted  "  Considered  and  Refuted,  by  John  Bowes.' 

The  Zoisty  No.  33,  for  April,  maintains  its  usual  interest  and  vigour.  Two 
papers  by  Lieut.  Col.  Davidson  contain  some  remarkable  facts.  *  The  Fire-away 
Style  of  Philosophy  briefly  Examined  and  Illustrated,  by  Anti-Glorioso,'  is  a 
satirical  review  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  Letters  to  Miss  Martineau. 

The  whole  of  the  numbers  of  the  Freethinker's  Magazine  are  in  print,  and  can 
be  had  of  our  publisher. 

Plato,  in  his  second  Alcibiades,  which  is  a  treatise  on  Prayer,  makes  Socrates 
say — *  To  me,  Alcibiades,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  some  wise  man  or  other, 
happening  to  be  connected  with  certain  persons  void  of  understanding,  composed 
for  his  own  and  their  use — a  common  prayer.' 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queefi'a  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row. — Wednesday,  April  23rd,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 


They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  being  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  ia  their 
Opportunity. — Editob. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  LECTURES,— THE  REV.  DR.  KERNS. 
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As  Mr.  Ironside,  on  the  first  night  of  the  lecture,  was  expressing  his  regret  that 
no  clergymen  were  present,  the  Rev.  H.  Macdonald,  Unitarian  Minister,  demanded 
to  know  why  his  presence  was  not  counted.  The  enumerator  corrected  the  omis- 
sion upon  such  satisfactory  evidence  being  put  in,  and  explained  that  he  alluded 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  None  of  these  gentlemen,  nor  even  the 
Dissenting  Ministers,  presented  themselves — not  even  the  Rev.  Charles  Larom, 
although  he  was,  on  one  of  the  evenings,  delivering  a  lecture  on  the  *  Folly  and 
Wickedness  of  Infidelity,'  at  the  '  request  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Sheffield  Sunday 
School  Union.'*  The  secretary  at  whose  invitation  I  went  to  Sheffield  is  also  a 
Sunday  School  Teacher,  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  for  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Larom  to  have  bestowed  a  few  words  upon  us.  As  it  was,  I  was  left  to  speak 
what  appeared  to  the  audience  as  the  unanswerable  word,  because  no  accredited 
minister  rose  to  question  it.  It  will  be  very  well  for  us  if  Zion  can  afford  a  little 
longer  to  leave  us  alone.  What  they  say  when  we  are  not  present  is  of  little 
consequence.  We  know  they  do  not  know  our  case  ;  for,  generally  speaking,  they 
neither  read  it  in  our  publications,  nor  hear  it  in  their  own  persons.  When  they 
talk  against  us  they,  therefore,  talk  beside  the  question,  and  their  congregation, 
whom  we  do  contrive  to  reach,  know  it ;  and  our  own  friends  are  not  likely  to  be 
converted,  as  they  feel  themselves  libelled  by  such  misrepresentations  of  their 
views — so  that  no  way  is  made  against  us.  Whether  the  clergy  come  or  not  to 
reply  to  us  in  person,  we  neutralise  their  opposition  by  the  course  we  take  of 
publicly  defying  them.  After  circulars  have  been  sent  to  all  the  religious  teachers 
in  the  locality,  and  they  disregard  the  invitation,  they  cannot,  without  a  blush,  get 
up  in  their  pulpits  and  attack  either  us  or  our  opinions  when  in  our  absence.  Only 
those  ever  can  do  this  who  are  utterly  reckless  of  public  reputation.  Thus,  if  the 
enemy  will  not  show  open  and  honourable  fight,  we  neutralise  his  treacherous 
warfare,  by  having  offered  him  an  equitable  foot-to-foot  encounter. 

On  one  evening  of  the  lecture,  the  Chairman  read  a  remarkable  hand-bill  issued 
in  Sheffield,  which  shows  that  religion  has  taken  a  business  turn,  owing,  we  sup- 
pose, to  the  pressure  of  competition.  The  bill  referred  to  is  headed — *  Cheap 
Pews  for  the  People;'  and  specifies,  that  'The  wardens  of  St.  Philip's  Church 
have  much  pleasure  in  informing  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  they 

*  On  seeing  the  bill  of  this  lecture,  bearing  the  name  of  *  Scott,  printer,'  I  walked 
down  to  his  house,  and  asked  the  lady  in  the  shop,  *  What  species  of  man  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Larom  was  ?  '  '  Oh,'  she  answered,  '  a  good  man.'  '  Yes,'  I  rejoined,  *  all 
ministers  are  considered  good — his  goodness  I  do  not  question.'  *  Ah,  but  they  are 
not  all  good,'  said  the  lady  in  black.  I  did  not  dispute  the  point,  but  explained,  '  I 
mean,  what  order  of  preacher  is  he — what  is  his  ability?  '  She  replied,  '  Oh,  he's  a 
good  man,  but  dry.* 
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have  the  sanction  of  their  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  Livesey,  for  offering  a  large 
portion  of  the  pews  in  the  galleries  of  the  said  church,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  operative  classes,  at  a  reduction  of  rental  exceeding  50  per  cent,  I  Their  object 
in  effecting  this  great  reduction  is  to  induce  families  of  the  working  classes  to 
attend  the  house  of  God  together ^  by  enabling  them  to  possess  pews,  or  half- pews, 
at  a  price  within  their  means. — Mr.  Parkin  (Blake  and  Parkin,  Meadow-street), 
Mr.  Ashmore  (St.  Philip's- terrace),  Churchwardens. —  N.B.  To  secure  fairness, 
and  prevent  dissatisfaction  in  the  assignment  of  pews,  they  will  be  distributed  hy 
lot — every  family  occupying  the  pew  corresponding  to  the  number  they  have 
drawn.  The  allotment  will  take  place  as  early  as  possible  after  the  lists  have  been 
filled  up.' 

Thus  these  ingenious  churchwardens,  otherwise  pew  salesmen — the  'cheap 
Johns  '  of  religious  hardware — set  up  a  lottery,  long  declared  immoral  and  illegal, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  old  stock  of  empty  seats.  We  always  thought  salvation 
was  a  sad  lottery,  and  now  we  have  proof  of  it  put  on  hand-bills  about  the  walls. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kerns — of  whom  we  may  have  more  to  report — has  published  a 
lecture,  entitled  '  Christian  Evidences  for  the  "Working  Classes.'  This  lecture, 
delivered  in  our  own  Hall  to  Freethinkers,  has  some  passages  in  such  bad  taste, 
that  no  gentleman  would  utter  them,  and  no  public  would  tolerate  them,  on  any 
but  a  religious  subject.  On  page  6,  he  says  :  *  Those  who  reject  the  authenticity 
of  the  Bible  are  generally  divided  into  two  principal  classes — Atheists  and  Deists. 
The  former  assert  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  being  of  God.  The 
Deists  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  but  deny  this  book  (the  Bible)  to  be  his 
revealed  will.  With  those  who  reject  the  very  being  of  God,  I  have  scarcely  any- 
thing to  do ;  they  at  once  disentitle  themselves  to  the  claims  of  intelligent  men.' 
Here  was  rudeness.  Standing  on  our  own  platform,  and  looking  us  in  the  face, 
to  tell  us  we  were  disentitled  to  be  considered  intelligent,  because  we  happen  not 
to  agree  with  a  medical  Syrian  missionary  on  a  question  upon  which  the  learned 
world  have  differed  for  many  thousand  years.  Had  I  have  gone  to  the  Rev.  Doctor's 
church,  and  used  such  language  to  his  congregation,  I  should  have  been  voted  a 
vulgar,  insolent  fellow,  who  was  alike  regardless  of  decency  and  truth.  But,  take 
another  example  of  Dr.  Kern's  Christian  decorum  :  '  Some,  indeed,  endeavour  to 
persuade  themselves  that  there  is  no  God  ;  but  such  persons  are  designated  tools 
in  God's  own  book  (Psalm  xiv.),  and  even  such  only  say  it  in  their  heart,  not  the 
intellect  or  judgment;  which  plainly  implies,  that  the  boldness  of  their  assertion 
only  arises  from  the  enmity  of  the  heart  to  God,  and  the  secret  wish  that  there 
was  no  God/  A  Dissenting  Minister  will  often  forget  what  is  due  to  himself  as 
a  gentleman,  in  his  anxiety  for  the  glory  of  God ;  but  the  Church  of  England 
Clergy  all  receive  the  education  of  gentlemen,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  better 
language  from  their  mouths.  Dr.  Kerns,  as  a  gentleman,  would  never  think, 
would  never  descend  to  say  to  any  conscientious  medical  opponent,  '  Sir,  you  are 
2k  fool ;^  but  he  will  say  it  to  a  religious  opponent,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
showing  what  a  bad  school  of  manners  the  Bible  is.  I  replied  to  Dr.  Kerns,  on 
the  same  platform  in  Sheffield  on  which  he  spoke  these  words,  as  I  did  to  the 
magistrate  at  Gloucester,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  the  recent  '  History  of 
the  last  Trial  by  Jury  for  Atheism.'  Mr.  Jones — after  he  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
brother  had  called  me  a  fool — read  to  me  the  same  Psalm  of  David,  saying, 
triumphantly,  '  Holyoake,  you  see  David  calls  you  a  fool.'  I  replied,  '  Sir,  I  no 
more  like  rudeness  in  the  mouth  of  David  than  in  the  mouth  of  a  magistrate.' 
Even  to  the  Deists,  whom  Mr.  Kerns  professes  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
intelligent,  he  holds  this  order  of  language  :  '  But  we  turn  at  once  to  the  Deists, 
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who  beliere  in  the  existence  of  God,  while  they  reject  his  revealed  will— the  Bible. 
Such  persons  have  formed  an  ideal  character  of  God.  They  have  coolly  sat  down 
and  considered  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  then  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  any  reve- 
lation, or  pretended  revelation,  that  does  not  agree  with  their  ideal  character  of 
God,  they  reject.  Such  persons,  in  the  pride  and  vanity  of  their  own  hearts, 
regard  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  superstition,  which  designing  men  have  succeeded  in 
imposing  upon  the  credulous  and  weak-minded  of  the  world '  (p.  7.) 

How  can  this  man  ever  hope  to  reach  the  understandings  of  others,  who  is  so 
ill  informed  as  to  the  dispositions  possessed  by  his  opponents  ?  It  has  never 
occurred  to  Dr.  Kerns  that  Deists  may  be  conscientious  earnest  dissenters  from 
his  ideas.  The  great  body  of  our  Unitarian  brethren  are  as  eminent  for  learning, 
sincerity,  and  modesty,  as  the  colleagues  of  Dr.  Kerns  ;  yet  he  can  find  no  other 
reason  for  their  dissent  from  him  than  the  ^ pride  and  vanity  of  their  hearts.*  If 
this  ft  the  temper  of  Dr.  Kern's  *  Christian  Evidences  for  the  Working  Classes,' 
the  working  people  will  be  much  better  without  them. 

Many  who  read  this  account,  and  who  know  that  Dr.  Kerns  is  also  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession — who,  like  the  military,  pride  themselves  on  personal 
refinement — will  suppose  that  I  am  caricaturing  him  by  the  passages  I  have 
quoted.  For  the  satisfaction  of  such,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  pamphlet  bears  the 
name  of  *  J.  Pearce,  Jun.,  Times  Office,  High-street,  Sheffield ;  and  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row,  London,'  to  whom,  being  a  house  of  some 
character  in  the  trade,  I  shall  send  this  notice,  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  they  are  publishing;  as  every  publisher  of  respectability 
takes  an  interest  in  the  good  taste  of  the  books  he  gives  to  the  public. 

The  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  who  invited  me  to  Sheffield, 
intend  sending  a  copy  of  this  number  of  the  Reasoner  to  each  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  invited  to  my  lecture,  whose  names  were  given  ;  and  probably  the  walls 
of  Sheffield  may  give  further  notice  of  the  same  matter.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 
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Since  the  above  was  written  the  Sheffield  Free  Press  has  been  received,  in  which 
the  following  report  appears,  including  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerns.  The 
newspaper  report  is  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Holyoake's  Lectures. — During  the  past  week,  Mr.  Holyoake,  of  London, 
has  delivered  a  course  of  three  lectures,  in  the  Hall  of  Science,  to  tolerably  nume- 
rous audiences.  The  first  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening,  the  subject  being, 
'The  philosophic  type  of  Christianity,  as  developed  by  Francis  William  Newman, 
compared  with  the  pulpit-teaching  of  the  day.'  The  lecturer  extolled  the  character 
of  Mr.  Newman's  work,  especially  for  the  kindly  and  affectionate  manner  in  which 
its  principles  were  enunciated,  and  which  were  so  different  from  the  plan  of  Chris- 
tians generally.  The  second  was  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  the  lecture  was,  'Roman 
Catholicism  consistent  Christianity;  and  Rationalism  its  only  consistent  opponent.' 
At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Bacon  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  views  of  the 
lecturer,  asserting  that  he  attributed  crimes  to  Christianity  which  could  only  be 
properly  attributed  to  some  of  its  professors.  He  wished  to  know  if  Christianity 
w{  8  to  be  tested  by  the  misdeeds  of  its  professors  ?  He  also  taunted  Mr.  Holyoake 
by  asking  what  atheism  had  done  ? — Mr.  Holyoake  said,  Mr.  Bacon  wished  to  know 
what  atheism  had  done.  This  question  had  been  put  to  him  by  rev.  divines,  and 
was  continually  being  reiterated  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  legal  facts  of  the  case. 
He  would  answer  it  by  telling  them  that  it  was  only  by  great  efforts  the  atheists 
contrived  to  retain  their  liberty.  An  atheist  was  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  He 
was  not  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  because  he  could  not  recognise 
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the  oath  of  belief  which  it  is  necessary  to  administer.  He  could  neither  will  nor 
heir  property  for  the  promotion  of  his  principles.  He  could  be  robbed  with  im- 
punity, and  had  no  legal  means  of  redress.  He  instanced  cases,  in  his  own  ex- 
perience, where  this  had  occurred.  He  said  Christianity  had  had  eighteen  centuries 
to  propagate  and  spread  its  doctrines ;  allow  atheism  perfect  freedom  of  thought 
and  action,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  more  beneficial  results  would  spring  from  it 

in  much  less  time  than  from  Christianity Mr.  Ironside,  who  was  chairman, 

gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  lectures  and  discussions  with  Dr.  Kerns,  and  stated 
that  invitations  had  been  sent  to  the  clergy  of  Shefl&eld,  and  a  special  one  to  Dr. 
Kerns,  as  he  (Mr.  Ironside)  considered  the  doctor  was  bound  to  meet  Mr.  Holy- 

oake.  He  expressed  surprise  at  Dr.  Kern's  absence OnWednesday  evening,  Mr. 

Holyoake  delivered  his  third  lecture,  and  the  audience  was  more  numerous  than 
on  the  two  preceding  occasions.  The  subject  was,  '  Points  at  issue  between  the 
Theist  and  the  Atheist,  or  moral  objections  to  Christianity.'  After  the  lecture 
Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  C.  Crookes  offered  remarks  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Holyoake's 
principles,  but  they  were  of  such  a  character,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience 
were  completely  with  the  lecturer.  With  reference  to  the  invitation  to  Dr.  Kerns, 
Mr.  Ironside  received  the  following  note  from  that  gentleman : — 

'  12,  Wilkinson  Street,  Tuesday  evening, 
April  15th,  1851. 
'  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  just  come  to  hand,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  received  a 
printed  circular  announcing   three    lectures  by  a  Mr.  Holyoake,  at  the  Hall  of 
Science.     As  to  the  inference  drawn  by  the  audience  that  those  who  decline  to 
meet  Mr.  H.  are  unable  to  do  so,  it  is  one  of  the  laurels  which  he  in  common  with 
many  other  such  champions  carry  off  the  field  ;  but  I  am  somewhat  surprised  when 
you  say  that  you  consider  I  am  bound  to  meet  Mr.  Holyoake.     If  I  was  bound  to 
meet  every  one  who  visited  Sheffield,  and  announced  his  intention  to  lecture  at  the 
Hall  of  Science,  I  should  have  a  busy  time  of  it,  and  what  claims  Mr.  H.  has  on 
me  above  others  I  don't  know.     But  if  I  was  disposed  to  meet  him  in  public  dis- 
cussion, the  subject  of  his  lectures  are  so  far  beside  the  mark  that  I  would  not 
spend  an  hour  on  the  three  lectures  together.     He  only  confirms  my  description 
of  such  lecturers,  namely,  that  they  will  carp  and  cavil  about  anything  rather  than 
boldly  meet  the  argument  as  to  the  Bible  being  true  or  false.     What  is  it  to  you  or 
I,  or  the  artizans  of  Sheffield,  what  Francis  Newman's  type  of  Christianity  is  ?    Or 
what  interest  have  we  in  seeing  Mr.  H.  build  up  the  anti- Christian  system  of 
Popery,  as  a  man  of  straw,  in  order  to  demolish  it?     And  as  to  the  third  subject, 
there  is  nothing  that  an  objector  would  not  find  food  congenial  to  his  taste  in.     I 
am  sure  he  will  not  lack  subjects  in  nature  and  nature's  laws.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  practised  speaker  will  be  able  to  say  a  great  deal  on  those  topics,  use  many 
mysterious  words,  and  make  it  appear  that  he  is  a  very  learned  man ;  interest 
and  amuse  his  audience,  particularly  if  he  now  and  then  gives  a  witty  knock  at 
parsons  and  priestcraft.     But  should  this  satiafy  the  sober  judgment  and  sound 
sense  ot  Englishmen?  should  you  not  indignantly  inquire  Where  is  the  Argu- 
ment ?  /only  profess  to  be  a  man  of  plain  common  sense;  I  endeavoured  to  lay 
the  subject  before  you,  at  the  Hall,  in  a  common  sense  manner ;  I  have  since 
published  it,  and  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  copy.     I  believe  and  maintain  that  the 
arguments  are  such  as  the  plain  honest  mind  of  an  intelligent  artizan  can  take  in, 
comprehend,  and  weigh.  I  believe  an  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  mind  must  admit 
their  force;  not  that  any  credit  is  due  to  me,  it  is  the  simple  majesty  of  Truth. 
With  popery  or  priestcraft,  tyranny  or  oppression,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
unfairly  charged  upon   Christianity,  I  have  no  more  to  do  than  I  have  with  the 
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reasoners  who  trample  on  and  manlign  reason;  my  businesa  is  with  the  truth  of 
the  Bible. 

*  Now,  as  you  expressed  disappointment  to  the  audience  at  my  non-attendance, 
I  trust  you  will  kindly  read  this  note  to  them  as  my  apology. 

•  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

*  Mr.  Ironside.  *  Thomas  Kerns.' 
We  cannot  close  our  brief  notice  of  these  lectures,  without  expressing  our  deep 

regret  at  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  this  town.  Here  we  have  had 
the  recognised  champion  of  infidelity  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  in  this  town, 
instilling  the  poisonous  precepts  of  atheism  into  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  yet 
no  minister  of  religion  can  be  found  who  has  moral  courage  enough  to  accept  the 
gauntlet  here  thrown  down.  The  manly  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Bacon  to  refute 
Mr.  Holyoake  will  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  infidelity,  for  it  was  almost 
painful  to  witness  the  ease  with  which  Mr.  Holyoake  demolished  the  objections  of 
that  gentleman.  It  was  a  courageous  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bacon  to  attempt 
to  cope  with  a  man  who  is  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  art  of  debating ;  and 
though  the  result  was  not  very  cheering,  yet  must  we  take  the  "  will  for  the  deed." 

Mr.  Ironside  immediately  sent  an  answer  to  Dr.  Kerns,  which  we  subjoin. 
Mr.  Holyoake  has  also  addressed  a  reply  to  the  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Free  Press, 
on  his  own  behalf,  which  will  bo  given  next  week. 

Bank  Buildings,  April  17th,  1851. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  the  terms  of  my  note  have  been  misunderstood. 
I  could  not  presume  to  suppose  you  were  bound  to  meet  all  who  might  come  to 
the  Hall  of  Science.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  feel  justified  in  the  use  of  my 
language.  I  named  Mr.  H.  on  the  last  occasion  of  your  visit,  wishing  you  to  have 
an  opponent  alike  worthy  of  us  and  you.  You  did  not  come,  and  a  Christian 
present  took  up  the  defence  of  Christianity,  expressing  his  surprise  that  none  of 
the  Clergy  were  present,  but  left  it  to  others.  Another  followed  him,  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  been  sorry  to  have  been  a  witness  of  the  hash  they  made  of 
it.  However,  you  have  a  right  to  the  exercise  of  your  own  judgment  in  the 
matter,  and  the  public  must  form  their  judgment  also. 

Yours  faithfully. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kerns.  Isaac  Ironside. 

DEATH    OP    JOSEPH    STEPHENSON. 

¥ 

I  SEND  you  a  short  account  of  the  death  of  an  esteemed  friend  and  social  brother, 
Joseph  Stephenson,  who  died  on  April  17,  of  a  disease  which  of  late  years  attacked  him 
at  certain  periods,  causing  a  great  amount  of  suffering,  and  rendering  him  often  inca- 
pable of  working  at  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  shoemaker.  Mr.  Stephenson's  last 
hours  were  a  complete  refutation  of  the  priestly  assertion,  that  '  Socialism  may  do  to 
live  with,  hut  cannot  support  a  man  on  a  bed  of  death.'  Mr.  Stephenson — having  none 
of  that  '  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment  and  fiery  india;nation  '  of  a  revenging  God  after 
death — looked  upon  a  dissolution  of  the  body  as  a  thing  so  necessary  and  superior  to 
suffering  bodily  pain,  that  he  thought  it  must  be  a  '  consolation  '  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
every  freethinker,  on  a  bed  of  death,  where  disease  has  not  impaired  the  intellect,  so 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  reflection. 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  55  years  of  age  at  death,  and  had  been  for  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  an  extensive  reader  of  almost  all  works  of  progress,  political,  social,  theo- 
logical, and  scientific ;  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  moral  worth  ;  cheerful,  bene- 
volent, and  kind  ;  ever  ready  to  assist  any  one  in  distress.  Although  his  opinions  may 
be  repudiated  by  the  auperstitinus  and  unthinking  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  White- 
haven who  knew  him,  yet  they  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  whatever  might 
be  his  opinions  about  ttieology,  his  moral  conduct  was  a  pattern  to  follow  to  the  members 
of  all  Christian  sects.  '  William  Thompson. 
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MR.  HOLYOAKE'S  LECTURES  IN  SCOTLAND. 


The  subjects  chosen  for  Glasgow  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Case  stated  between  Atheism  and  Theism. 
The  object  of  this  lecture  is  to  show  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  between 
the  two  parties  named — to  distinguish  the  points  worth  publicly  debating— and  to 
name  the  chief  moral  objections  to  Christianity. 

2.  Chaetism. — The  Character  of  its  Leaders,  and  the  Tendencies 

or  ITS  Principles. 
The  particular  character  of  the  leaders  of  this  party  enable  us  to  estimate'what 
their  influence  will  be,  and  when  it  will  lead  to  successful  results.     The  moral 
tendencies  of  Chartism  (if  such  can  be  shown)  must  form  its  justification  in  the 
eyes  of  statesmen  and  the  public. 

3.  Socialism. — The  Tendency  of  Civilisation,  and  the  Security  of 

States. 
English  Socialism  had  always  a  scientific  basis.     Its  realisation  has  been  frus- 
trated, but  its  principles  still  remain  operative,  and  still  offer  the  clearest  solution 
of  societarian  diflSculties  and  individual  government. 

4.  Education  for  the  People. — What  it  ought  to  consibt  of,  and 

why  it  ought  to  be  Secular. 

Education  makes  clerks  and  schoolmasters,  but  fails  to  rear  men  of  action. 
How  this  comes  about  will  be  explained.  The  proof  why  national  education  should 
be  Secular  is  to  Christians  the  advice  of  a  friend,  though  given  by  an  opponent. 


Two  of  the   Lectures  in  Paisley — where  excitement  prevails  on  the   Roman 
question — will,  by  request,  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  Catholicism  consistent  Christianity — the  actual  Type  of  the 

Churches  around  us. 

2.  Rationalism  (by  the  Admission  of  Rome)  the  only  consistent 

Opponent  of  Catholicism. 


FREE  THOUGHT  DECLARED   ILLEGAL   BY  THE  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. 

The  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  John-street  Institution  was  celebrated  on  the 
7th  instant.  Mr.  Holyoake  delivered  an  address  after  the  Supper.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Cooper,  W.  D.  Saul,  Green,  Cramp,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Holyoake  announced  that  the  management  of  the  Institution  had 
realised  £100  within  the  last  half-year.  The  energies  of  the  meeting  were 
directed  towards  the  erection  of  the  new  Hall,  which  must  be  capable  of  holding 
more  persons  than  the  present  one.  One  is  required  that  will  hold  3,000.  The 
Attorney-General  has  refused  to  certify  the  rules  sent  to  him,  if  the  title  of  '  The 
Temple  of  Free  Thought '  is  retained.  What  a  curious  state  of  mind  the  Attorney- 
General  must  be  in  to  object  to  this  title.  All  the  power  of  tyranny  cannot 
prevent  free  thought;  then  why  should  we  be  prevented  from  using  the  terms 
which  express  it  ?  We  hope  the  committee  will  send  in  '  The  Temple  of  Free 
Speech '  as  a  title.  It  is  a  popular  boast  that  we  have  free  speech.  We 
should   like    to    see   whether   the   Attorney-General    will    declare   that    illegal. 

.       .  G.  J.  H. 
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DR,    PRIESTLEY    ON     CAUSATION 


The  great  question  of  primary  causation  ever  has,  and  probably,  in  this  stage  of 
man's  being,  Till  continue  to  be  the  question — Is  there  a  God  ?  And  the  questions 
akin  to  it — What  is  man  ?     Why  is  he  ?    For  what  end  does  he  exist  ? 

That  he  exists  he  cannot  reasonably  doubt ;  that  he  is  made  to  think,  and  to  put 
his  thoughts  together,  he  can  as  little  doubt ;  that  in  all  his  reasonings  as  to  other 
men  and  their  agency,  he  is  led  to  infer  their  motives  from  their  actions ;  and 
that,  when  he  is  able  to  trace  those  actions  to  that  which  produced  them,  he  finds 
a  motive,  and  thence  infers  a  cause,  seems  to  us  plain. 

We  do  not  find  any  serious  difficulty  here.  This  question  has  not  puzzled  the 
thinkers  amongst  us ;  because  we  ai'e  so  framed,  that  whilst  we  can  trace  what  is 
to  an  antecedent — that  is,  an  effect  to  a  cause  —we  are  easy,  for  we  get  an  answer 
or  solution  suitable  to  the  constitution  of  our  minds.  But,  carrying  on  this 
reasoning,  we  find  this  question  raised  at  last — How  originated  the  First  Cause  ? 

If  we  change  the  impersonal  what  into  who,  the  question  returns — Who  created 
that  Being  ?  and  the  never-ending  chain  again  begins,  until  at  last  we  find  we 
must  assume  an  uncaused  cause. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  stated  this  difficulty  in  very  clear  and  plain  language,  thus: — 

When  we  say  there  is  a  God,  we  mean    of  the  sun  and  the  rain,  are  the  causes 


that  there  is  an  intelligent  designing 
cause  of  what  we  see  in  the  world  around 
ns,  and  a  being  who  was  himself  un- 
caused. Unless  we  have  recourse  to 
this  supposition,  we  cannot  account  for 
present  appearances ;  for  there  is  an 
evident  incapacity  in  every  thing  we  see 
of  being  the  cause  of  its  own  existence, 
or  of  the  existence  of  other  things. 
Though,  in  one  sense,  some  things  are 
the  causes  of  others,  yet  they  are  only 
so  in  part ;  and  when  we  give  sufficient 
attention  to  their  nature,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  very  improperly  that  they  are 
termed  causes  at  all :  for  when  we  have 
allowed  all  that  we  can  to  their  influence 
and  operation,  there  is  still  something 
that  must  be  referred  to  a  prior  and 
superior  cause.  Thus  we  say  that  a 
proper  soil,  together  with  the  influences 


of  the  growth  of  plants ;  but,  in  fact,  all 
that  we  mean,  and  all  that,  in  strictness, 
we  ought  to  say,  is,  that  according  to 
the  present  constitution  of  things,  plants 
could  not  grow  but  in  those  circum- 
stances; for,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
body  previously  organised  like  a  plant, 
and  if  there  had  not  existed  what  we 
call  a  constitution  of  nature,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  plants  are  disposed  to 
thrive  by  the  influence  of  the  soil,  the 
sun,  and  the  rain,  those  circumstances 
would  have  signified  nothing ;  and  the 
fitness  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  to  receive 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  the  rain,  and 
the  sun,  is  a  proof  of  such  wisdom  and 
design,  as  those  bodies  are  evidently 
destitute  of.  If  the  fitting  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  the  body  of  a  man  be  an  argu- 
ment of  contrivance,  and  consequently 
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prove  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
agent,  much  more  is  the  fitness  of  a 
thousand  things  to  a  thousand  other 
things  in  the  system  of  nature  a  proof 
of  an  intelligent  designing  cause;  and 
this  intelligent  cause  we  call  God. 

If,  for  argument's  sake,  we  should 
admit  that  the  immediate  author  of  this 
world  was  not  himself  the  first  cause, 
but  that  he  derived  his  being  and  powers 
from  some  other  Weing,  superior  to  him ; 
Btili  in  tracing  the  cause  of  this  being, 
and  the  cause  of  his  cause,  &c.,  we  shall 
at  length  be  constrained  to  acknowledge 
a  first  cause,  one  who  is  himself  uncaused, 
and  who  derives  his  being  and  cause 
from  no  superior  whatever. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  our  faculties  are  unequal  to  the 
comprehension  of  this  subject.  Being 
used  to  pass  from  eiSfects  to  causes,  and 
being  used  to  look  for  a  cause  adequate 
to  the  thing  caused,  and  consequently 
to  expect  a  greater  cause  for  a  greater 
efiect,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  if 
the  things  we  see,  which  we  say  are  the 
production  of  divine  power,  required  a 
cause,  the  divine  being  himself  must 
have  required  a  greater  cause.  But 
this  train  of  reasoning  would  lead  us 
into  a  manifest  absurdity,  in  inquiring 
for  a  higherand  higher  cause  adinfinitum. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  though  we 
cannot  distinctly  see  it  to  be  so,  that  as 
all  finite  things  require  a  cause,  infinites 
admit  of  none.  It  is  evident  that  no- 
thing can  begin  to  be  without  a  cause; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  thence, 
that  that  must  have  had  a  cause  which 
had  no  beginning.  But  whatever  there 
may  be  in  this  conjecture,  we  are  con- 
strained, in  pursuing  the  train  of  causes 
and  effects,  to  stop  at  last  at  something 
uncaused. 

That  any  being  should  be  self -created 
is  evidently  absurd,  because  that  would 
suppose  that  be  had  a  being  before  he 
had,  or  that  he  existed,  and  did  not 
exist  at  the  same  time.  For  want  of 
clearer  knowledge  of  this  subject,  we  are 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  terms 


that  convey  only  negative  Ideas,  and  to 
say  that  God  is  a  being  uncreated  or  un- 
caused:  and  this  is  all  that  we  mean 
when  we  sometimes  say  that  he  is  self- 
existent. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  if  we 
suppose  an   infinite  succession  of  finite 
beings,  there   will   be   no   necessity  to 
admit  any  thing  to  have  been  uncaused. 
The  race  of  men,  for  instance,  may  have 
been  from  eternity,  no  individual  of  the 
species  being  much  superior  to  the  rest. 
But  this  supposition  only  involves  the 
question   in   more  obscurity,  and  does 
not  approach,  in  the  least,  to  the  solution 
of  any  difficulty.     For  if  we  carry  this 
imaginary  succession  ever  so  far  back 
in  our  ideas,  we  are  in  just  the  same 
situation  as  when  we  set  out;  for  we 
are  still  considering  a  species  of  beings 
who  cannot  so  much  as  comprehend  even 
their  own  make  and   constitution;  and 
we  are,  therefore,  still  in  want  of  some 
being  who   was  capable   of  thoroughly 
knowing,  and  of  forming  them,  and  also  of 
adopting  the  various  parts  of  their  bodies, 
and  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  to  the 
sphere  of  life  in  which  they  act.    In  fact^ 
an  infinite  succession  of  infinite  beings  as 
much  requires  a  cause,  as  a  single  finite 
being  ;  and  we  have  as  little  satisfaction 
in  considering  one  of  them  as  uncaused, 
as  we  have  in  considering  the  other. 

It  was  said,  by  the  Epicureans  of  old, 
that  all  things  were  formed  by  the  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms,  that,  originally, 
there  were  particles  of  all  kinds  floating 
at  random  in  infinite  space;  and  that, 
since  certain  combinations  of  particles 
constitute  all  bodies,  and  since,  in  infinite 
time,  these  particles  must  have  been 
combined  in  all  possible  ways,  the  pre- 
sent system  at  length  arose,  without 
any  designing  cause.  But,  still,  it  may 
be  asked,  how  could  these  atoms  move 
without  a  mover;  and  what  could  have 
arisen  from  their  combinations,  but 
mere  heaps  of  matter,  of  different  forms 
and  rizes.  They  could,  of  themselves, 
have  had  no  power  of  acting  upon  one 
another,  as  bodies  now  have,  by  such 
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properties  as  magnetism,  electricity, 
gravitation,  &c.,  unless  these  powers 
had  been  communicated  to  them  by 
some  superior  being. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  wefeel,  and  must 
acknowledge  the  imperfection  of  our 
faculties,  when  we  are  employed  upon 
such  a  subject  as  this.  We  are  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties  in  considering 
the  origin,  as  we  may  say,  of  the  works 
of  God.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
conceive  how  creation  should  have  been 
coeval  with  its  maker ;  and  yet,  if  we 
admit  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
nothing  existed,  besides  the  divine  be- 
ing himself,  we  must  suppose  a  whole 
eternity  to  have  preceded  any  act  of 
creation  ;  an  eternity  in  which  the  divine 
being  was  possessed  of  the  power  and 
disposition  to  create,  and  to  make  happy, 
without  once  exerting  them  ;  or  that  a 
reason  for  creating  must  have  occurred 
to  him  after  the  lapse  of  a  whole  eter- 
nity, which  had  not  occurred  before; 
and  these  seem  to  be  greater  difficulties 
than  the  other.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to  reason, 
though  it  be  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible by  our  reason,  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  this  great  uncaused 
being  did  not  exert  his  perfections,  in 
giving  life  and  happiness  to  his  offspring. 
We  shall,  also,  find  no  greater  difficulty 
in  admitting,  that  the  creation,  as  it  had 
no  beginning,  so  neither  has  it  any 
bounds;  but  that  infinite  space  is  re- 
plenished with  worlds,  in  which  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be, 
displayed. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
these  amazing  suppositions,  except  what 
arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our 
faculties ;  and  if  we  reject  these,  we 
must  of  necessity  adopt  other  supposi- 
tions, still  more  improbable,  and  involve 
ourselves  in  much  greater  difficulties. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive, in  an  adequate  manner,  concern- 
ing any  thing  that  is  infinite,  or  even  to 
express  ourselves  concerning  them  with- 
out falling  into  seeming  absurdities.  If 
we  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
works  of  God  should  have  been  from 
eternity,  we  may  say  the  same  concern- 
ing any  particular  thought  in  the  divine 
mind,  or  even  concerning  any  particular 
moment  of  time  in  the  eternity  that  has 
preceded  us ;  for  these  are  all  of  the  na- 
ture of  particular  events,  which   must 


have  taken  place  at  some  definite  time, 
or  at  some  precise  given  distance  from 
the  present  moment.  But  as  we  are 
Bure  that  the  divine  being  himself,  and 
duration  itself,  must  have  been  without 
beginning,  notwithstanding  this  argu- 
ment— the  works  of  God  may  also  have 
been  without  beginning,  notwithstand- 
ing the  same  argument.  It  may  make 
this  difficulty  the  easier  to  us,  to  con- 
sider that  thinking,  and  acting,  or  creat- 
ing, may  be  the  same  thing  with  God. 

So  little  are  our  minds  equal  to  these 
speculations,  that  though  we  all  agree, 
that  an  infinite  duration  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  present  moment,  and  that 
another  infinite  duration  must  neces- 
sarily follow  it ;  and  though  the  former 
of  these  is  continually  receiving  addi- 
tions, which  is,  in  our  idea,  the  same 
thing  as  its  growing  continually  larger ; 
and  the  latter  is  constantly  suffering 
as  great  diminutions,  which,  in  our  idea, 
is  the  same  thing  as  its  growing  con- 
tinually less ;  yet  we  are  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  both  ever  have 
been,  and  always  must  be, exactly  equal; 
neither  of  them  being  at  any  time  con- 
ceivably greater,  or  less  than  the  other. 
Nay,  we  cannot  conceive  how  both  these 
eternities,  added  together,  can  be  greater 
than  either  of  them  separately  taken. 

Having  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  God,  as  the  first  cause,  the  creator, 
and  disposer  of  all  things ;  we  are.  na- 
turally led  to  inquire,  in  the  next  place, 
what  properties  or  attributes  he  is  pos- 
sessed of.  Now  these  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes;  being  either 
such  as  flow  from  his  being  considered 
as  the  original  cause  of  all  things,  or 
such  as  the  particular  nature  of  the 
works  of  which  he  is  the  author  lead  us 
to  ascribe  to  him. — Sec.  I.,  pp.  1-9. 

Of  those  attributes  of  tlje  Deity  which 
are  deduced  from  the  consideration  of 
his  being  the  original  cause  of  all  things. 
Dr.  Priestley  remarks  :— 

Without  any  particular  regard  to  the 
works  of  God,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  original  cause  of  all  things 
must  have  been  eternal;  for,  since  no- 
thing can  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause 
if  there  ever  had  been  a  time  when  no- 
thing existed,  nothing  could  have  ex- 
isted at  present. 

Secondly,  this  original  cause  must 
likewise  be  immutable,  or  not  subject  to 
change.    We  seem  to  require  no  other 
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proof  of  this  than  the  impossihility  of 
conceiving  whence  the  change  could 
arise  in  a  being  uncaused.  If  there  was 
no  cause  of  his  existence  itself,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  there  could  be  no  cause  of 
a  change  in  the  manner  of  his  existence; 
so  that  whatever  he  was  originally,  he 
must  for  ever  continue  to  be.  Besides, 
a  capacity  of  producing  a  change  in  any 
being  or  thing,  implies  something  prior 
and  superior,  something  that  can  control, 
and  that  is  incapable  of  being  resisted : 
which  can  only  be  true  of  the  supreme 
cause  itself. 

The  immutability  of  the  divine  being, 
or  his  being  incapable  of  being  acted 
upon,  or  controlled  by  any  other,  is  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  he  is  an  in- 
dependent being,  if  by  this  term  we  mean 
anything  more  than  his  being  uncaused. 
—Sec.  II.,  pp.  9,10. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  *  Institutes,'  Priestley  has 
this  passage  upon  the  disputed  doctrine 
of  faith : — 

It  ought  to  be  observed  upon  this 
subject,  that  faith  is  not  one  absolute 
and  determinate  thing,  but  that  it  ad- 
mits of  degrees;  proceeding  from  a  sim- 
ple assent  to  a  proposition,  which  arises 
from  a  bare  preponderancy  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  it,  and  advancing,  by 
the  most  insensible  gradation,  to  that 
fulness  oj  persuasion,  which  arises  from 
the  perception  of  the  greatest  clearness 
and  strength  of  the  evidence  for  it.  The 
passions  and  affections,  if  they  be  at  all 
moved  by  the  bare  assent,  will  be  ex- 
tremely languid,  though  the  thing  it- 
self be  of  the  greatest  moment;  whereas 
a  full  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  an  in- 
teresting object  excites  the  most  vigo- 
rous and  fervent  emotions.  The  dif- 
ference of  impression  they  make  upon  the 


mind  is  properly  compared  to  the  effect 
of  an  object  placed  at  a  very  great,  or  a 
very  small  distance.  If  any  thing  in 
the  conduct  of  life  depends  upon  belief, 
we  shall,  in  the  former  case,  be  hardly 
influenced  by  it  at  all;  a  very  small 
motive  being  suflScient  to  overpower 
the  effect  of  so  superficial  a  faith ;  at 
best  we  shall  be  irresolute  and  incon- 
stant; whereas  in  the  latter  case,  we 
shall  be  determined  to  vigorous  and  im- 
mediate action. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  not  only  that  unbelievers 
be  made  converts  to  the  Christian  faith, 
but  that  the  faith  of  believers  themselves 
be  strengthened,  and  they  be  thereby 
converted  from  merely  nominal  into 
real  Christians,  who  live  and  act  under 
an  habitual  and  lively  sense  of  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity;  and  who,  in  all 
their  enjoyments  and  pursuits  in  this 
world,  never  lose  sight  of  their  relations 
to  another  and  a  better. 

Now  faith  is  increased  by  the  very 
same  means  by  which  it  is  first  generated, 
viz.,  by  an  attention  to  the  proper  evi- 
dences, and  a  frequent  contemplation  of 
the  object  of  it.  Those  persons,  there- 
fore, who  call  themselves  Christians,  and 
who  must  be  supposed  to  wish,  to  feel, 
and  act  as  becomes  Christians,  should 
study  the  evidences  of  their  religion ; 
they  should  meditate  upon  the  life,  dis- 
courses, and  miracles  of  Christ;  and 
make  familiar  to  their  minds  every  thing 
relating  to  the  history  and  propagation 
of  Christianity  in  the  world.  They 
should  both  frequently  read  the  scrip- 
tures, and  also  other  books  which  tend 
to  prove  their  truth,  and  illustrate  their 
contents. — Priestley^s  Institutes  Of  Na- 
tural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  we  have  passed  beyond  this  kind  of 
reasoning,  in  many  respects,  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Priestley.  Even  ordinary 
Evangelical  preachers  refuse  to  be  bound  by  some  of  these  representations.  The 
interest  belonging  to  them  is  yet  great,  because  they  were  Dr.  Priestley's,  and 
because  they  are  clearly  stated  arguments,  avowedly  and  actually  rendered  by  the 
law  of  reason  ;  that  is,  the  account  given  refers  you  to  human  notions,  and  does 
not  call  in  the  aid  of  faith  to  silence  doubt,  where  the  Doctor  is  obliged  to  confess 
difficulties. 
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©ur  platform. 

From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


AGAINST  ATHEISM.— REPLY  TO  *  T.  L.  A. '  OF  OXFORD. 


Sir, — T.  L.  A.'s  horror  of  Atheism  is  laughable,  from  its  very  enormity.  I  would 
not  present  myself  before  him  as  an  atheist,  a  bona  fide  one — without  his  being 
previously  prepared  to  see  me — lest  he  should  die  of  the  shock,  and  I  should 
have  his  death  upon  my  head.  He  has,  certainly,  never  made  the  acquaintance 
of  any  monster  of  the  species.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  his  nerves,  and  of  his 
making  a  peaceful  exit  from  this  sphere,  that  he  never  may.  It  is  very  evident 
that  atheists  are,  to  T.  L.  A.,  roaring  lions,  going  about  seeing  what  virtuous 
God-believers  they  may  devour.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  meal  T.  L.  A.  would 
offer  for  their  rapacious  appetites. 

His  opening  sentence  admits  of  two  readings,  either  of  which  is  encouraging. 
'Atheism,  perhaps  the  greatest  ^ro^r^wm  evil  of  the  nineteenth  century,'  may 
mean,  that  while  atheism  is  an  unquestionable  evil,  it  is,  at  the  same  time 
making  the  greatest  progress  of  any  evil  in  existence;  or  it  may  mean,  that  while 
it  is  the  greatest  evil  of  all  evils,  it  is  not  even  stationary,  but  is  making  progress. 
Now,  evils  are  at  least  of  two  kinds — real  and  imaginary.  A  real  evil  is  a  state  of 
society  in  which  a  portion  at  least  of  those  who  help  to  form  that  society  place  but 
little  value  upon  human  life ;  and  an  imaginary  evil  is  the  considering  difference 
of  opinion  upon  speculative  matters  a  crime.  The  greatest  positive  progressive 
evil  of  the  nineteenth  century  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  seen  in  the  increasing 
numbers  of  murders,  manslaughters,  &c.,  which  our  criminal  annals  unfold;  and 
these  crimes,  I  believe,  are  not  referable  to  the  spread  of  atheism,  but  to  intense 
ignorance,  and  to  the  brutish,  uncultivated  minds  of  a  great  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation. But,  perhaps,  T.  L.  A.  would  say,  that  to  him  atheism  and  ignorance  are 
convertible  terms ;  for  he  says, '  Atheists  seem  very  sensitive  about  coupling  their 
system  with  immorality.  Moral  atheists  may  naturally  so  seem  ;  but  to  me,  in 
vicious  men  atheism  and  immorality  seem  to  be  the  same — the  profession  oj  atheism 
the  doing  of  eviV  Let  me  ask  him — Where  are  the  vicious  and  immoral  atheists, 
which  have  led  him  to  this  conclusion  ?  Where  has  he  found  the  profession  of 
atheism  invariably  associated  with  the  doing  of  evil  ?  He  speaks  of  *  moral 
atheists.'  Does  he  believe  there  are  any  such  ?  If  he  does,  can  he  fail  to  see 
that  his  own  hypothesis,  that  the  doing  of  evil  and  the  profession  of  atheism  are 
one  and  the  same,  is  a  redttctio  ad  absurdum,  and  answers  itself  ?  If  the  pro- 
fession of  atheism  and  the  practice  of  vice  are  always  found  associated,  how  can 
there  be  any  moral  atheists  ? 

The  greatest  imaginary  evil  of  which  men  can  be  possessed  is,  that  because 
others  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  such  difference  inevitably  involves,  in  the 
differing  parties,  a  predilection  for  crime.  The  tables  may  be  turned,  and  what 
comes  of  the  argument  then  ?  If  it  be  fair  reasoning  for  T.  L.  A.  to  assume  that 
atheism  and  crime  are  convertible  terms,  because  he  is  not  an  atheist,  why 
may  not  I  assume  that  religion  and  crime  are  also  convertible,  because  I  am  not 
religious  ? 

T.  L.  A.  speaks  very  slightingly  of  '  creeds  of  faith^  and  considers  the  faith  built 
upon  the  revelations  of  the  Scripture  as  a  '  sort  of  sandy  pyramid.'  What  is  his 
own  creed  of  the  '  ««^/>er-natural  power,'  made  manifest  by  *  natural  revelation  '  but 
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a  *  creed  of  faith  ? '  Can  he  prove  from  nature  the  existence  of  a  God  ?  If  not, 
whereon  is  his  belief  in  such  existence  any  other  than  a  *  creed  of  faith  ?' 

T.  L.  A.  says,  very  triumphantly — ''Atheists  do  not  say  it  is  impossible  that 
God  exists.  They  cannot  dmy  his  existence.'  What  crime  is  this  ?  T.  L.  A. 
considers  his  belief  in  a  God  a  virtue.  Now,  I  do  not  consider  my  disbelief  as 
involving  any  merit;  it  is  with  me  a  necessity:  I  cannot  help  but  disbelieve  in 
such  an  existence.  Atheists  are  careful  not  to  assert  positively  what  they  cannot 
demonstrate  satisfactorily.  If  theists  choose  to  take  the  opposite  course,  that  is 
their  business ;  they  have  no  right,  however,  to  fall  out  with  atheists  for  not 
following  so  irrational  and  unphilosophic  an  example. 

T.  L.  A.'s  conclusion  of  his  letter  smacks  more  of  rant  than  of  reason.  He  says: 
*  May  we  not  think  of  God,  or  thank  God?  In  the  name  of  gratitude,  may  we 
forget  God  ?  No  ;  I  will  ever  cry— whether  by  God  deserted  [monstrous  suppo- 
sition !  In  the  name  of  gratitude,  how  could  such  an  enthusiastic  God-believer 
ever  be  deserted  by  his  God  ?]  or  by  man  forgot ;  in  ecstacy  or  in  agony ;  in 
passion,  poverty,  or  despair ;  in  life  or  death — Atheism  avaunt !  Go  rise  in  some 
land  where  the  sense  of  gratitude  is  small  [or,  he  might  have  added,  '*  where 
savage  monsters  roam  "],  and  flourish  where  morality  is  great  [what  has  morality 
to  do  with  atheism?  Could  a  moral  community  of  atheists  exist,  T.  L.  A.?]; 
or  either  thy  creed  or  thy  believers  will  perish.  Oh,  atheism !  atheism  !  thou 
art  suicide's  father,  ingratitude's  son  I'  Who  was  suicide's  mother  ?  and  who 
ingratitude's  father  ? 

T.  L.  A.  does  not  tell  us  who  or  what  his  God  is.  He  says,  the  God  of  the 
Scriptures  is  a  *  sandy  pyramid  ' — the  God  of  nature,  *  a  rocky  height.'  There  are 
BO  many  rocky  heights  in  the  world,  which  does  he  'bow  the  proud  head  in  awe, 
or  lose  the  yearning  soul  in  praise,'  to  ?  Is  it  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  snow- 
capped Mont  Blanc,  or  the  lofty  Himalaya,  that  he  especially  favours?  My 
curiosity  is  excited,  and  I  ^hould  like  to  know. 

April  14,  1851.  W.Chilton. 

THE    CONDITIONS    OF    PROPHECY. 


Mr.  Editor, — In  your  ably  conducted,  but  not  sufficiently  encouraged  periodical 
(in  Sheffield),  I  have  frequently  met  with  articles,  pretty  well  written  and  ably 
reasoned.    I  hare  occasionally  met  with  individuals  who  rely  more  upon  '  pro- 
phecy' in  support  of  their  theory,  than  upon  '  testimony'  of  the  supposed  miracles, 
or  even  upon  the  mission  of  Jesus   Christ  himself;    fancying,  no  doubt,  that 
thereby,  if  they  prove  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  they  prove  the  inspiration  of 
the  prophet,  and  the  consequent  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Being  myself  a  little  sceptical  upon  some  points  of  Scripture,  and  wishing  it  to  be 
proved  that  '  ever  there  was  a  prophet,'  I  beg  to  submit  that  the  party  under- 
taking to  prophecy  should,  without  any  given  data,  undertake  to  foretell — First, 
The  exact  nature  of  the  circumstance  to  happen.    Secondly — In  what  exact  locality 
it  shall  happen.     Thirdly — The  time  it  shall  happen.     Fourthly — To  whom  it 
shall  happen.     Or — changing  the  nature  of  the  circumstances — the  particular  of 
every  minutice,  in  connection  with  the  circumstance,  shall  be  related  by  any  prophet 
about  to  prophecy ;  or  shall  have  been  related  by  any  past  prophet  concerning  any 
prophecy  that  has  been  related  in  any  book  pretending  to  be  divine. 

All  men  have  a  right  to  demand  such  data  to  be  given,  and  such  exactitude  to 
have  been  observed  in  the  fulfilment  of  such  prophecy.  Janeth  Rhodes. 
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HOW  TO  PROCURE  FUNDS  FOR  BUILDING  A  *  TEMPLE  OF 

FREE  THOUGHT.' 


Dear  Sir, — When  speaking  of  revelation,  we  say  that  so  much  as  we  find  useful 
we  accept,  as  we  do  of  any  other  work ;  and  also,  that  where  we  can  gain  any 
information  we  are  not  particular  as  to  its  source.  Whether  it  comes  from  a 
follower  of  Seeva,  Buddha,  Hoi,  Jehovah,  Crishna,  or  Christ,  matters  not  to  us,  so 
long  as  it  is  useful.  Believing  that  I  am  correct  in  the  above,  I  enclose  the  fol- 
lowing 'Appeal '  for  the  perusal  of  your  readers,  trusting  that  they  will  at  once 
and  immediately  commence  collecting  subscriptions  for  the  *  Temple  of  Free 
Thought'  in  a  similar  manner. 

'  Devonpoet  Moravian  Chapel  Schools'  Building  Fund. 

*  This  appeal  is  respectfully  made  to  those  Christian  friends  known  by  the  inte- 
rest they  ever  manifest,  and  the  aid  they  are  ever  ready  to  give,  for  the  diffusion 
of  sound  scriptural  knowledge  and  morality  amongst  the  rising  generation.  The 
Sunday  schools,  connected  with  the  Moravian  Chapel  in  this  town,  have  existed 
many  years,  conducted  in  hired  rooms,  at  a  yearly  outlay  in  rent  of  several  pounds. 
This  fund  is  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  as  a  Sunday,  day,  and  infant 
schools,  as  soon  as  the  required  amount  of  about  £300  can  be  raised,  and  the  site 
secured.  The  members  of  our  church  are  quite  unable  to  make  up  the  necessary 
amount.  The  kind  assistance  of  Christian  friends  generally  is,  therefore,  earnestly 
invited;  and  we  most  urgently  beg  of  you  not  to  refuse  us  the  kindness  of  a  dona- 
tion even  to  the  small  amount  of  one  shilling,  for  which  purpose  a  franked  envelope 
(containing  a  card  for  the  insertion  of  the  coin)  is  enclosed,  to  be  returned  as 
directed,  to  the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  with  whatever  contribution  the  Lord  may  dispose 
your  heart  to  give  the  cause.  Larger  amounts  will  be  most  thankfully  received, 
and,specially  acknowledged  to  the  donors.— Rev.  John  Smith,  Trustee. 

*  N.B. — It  is  trusted  no  Christian  friend  will  deny  the  gift  of  one  shilling,  con- 
sidering otherwise,  the  loss  in  postage  will  diminish  what  has  already  been 
subscribed,  and  that  so  small  a  sum  cannot  impoverish  any.' 

What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  be  more  reasonable,  more  just,  more 
fair  ?  How  could  any  one  refuse  to  put  down  his  name — aye,  more  than  that,  how 
could  any  one  refuse  to  put  down  his  money,  when  accosted  something  after  the 
following  fashion: — 'It  is  trusted  that  no  friend  of  free  thought — no  one  who 
acknowledges  the  right  of  private  judgment,  will  deny  the  gift  of  £1,  considering 
that  so  small  a  sum  cannot  impoverish  any  ?'  The  sum  must  vary  according  to 
circumstances,  for  a  larger  amount  should  be  asked  for  in  some  cases. 

As  I  did  not  send  a  shilling  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and  as  I  did  feel  justified  in 
appropriating  the  stamp  to  my  own  use,  I  put  a  '  Logic  of  Death  '  in  the  franked 
envelope,  *  with  the  compliments  of  one  whose  heart  the  Lord  did  not  dispose  to 
give  anything  to  the  cause,'  and  posted  the  same  to  the  Rev.  John  Smith. 

Alasco. 


INVITATION  TO  MR.  HOLYOAKE  TO  LECTURE  IN  LANCASTER, 
FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  FLEMING. 


We  take  the  following  correspondence,  which  needs  no  explanation  from  us,  from 
the  Lancaster  Guardian,  of  April  19th.  It  is  headed  '  Christianity  and  Infidelity.' 
The  editor  says — 

'  We  have  been  requested  to  insert  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Fleming : — 

"  Sir,— I  understand  that  the  challenge  you  made  at  one  of  the  lectures  you 
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delivered  against  "  Infidelity"  has  been  accepted  by  the  author  of  the  "  Logic  of 
Death,"  a  publication  you  commented  upon  at  some  length  in  the  lectures. 

"  It  is  strongly  rumoured  ftirough  the  town  that  you  decline  meeting  the  gentle- 
man ;  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  hope  it  is  false,  for  I  feel 
confident  that  you  possess  abilities  sufficient  to  overthrow  any  flimsy  arguments 
that  may  be  advanced  against  the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity.  Should  the 
rumour  be  true,  and  you  refuse  to  meet  the  gentleman,  consider  what  an  injury 
you  will  have  done  to  that  religion  of  which  you  are  a  minister. 

"  Now,  sir,  by  the  sacredness  of  your  profession,  I  implore  you  to  come  forward, 
and  check  the  impetus  you  have  given  to  those  false  doctrines  which  have  been 
embraced  by  many  of  our  fellow-townsmen.     Should  you  feel  diffident  at  all  about 
the  matter,  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  lines  in  Hudibras — 
"  He  that  is  valiant,  and  dares  fight, 
Though  drub'd,  no  honour  loses  by't. 

"An  old  Working  Man." 
*  In  order  that  this  subject  might  not  be  prolonged  over  another  week,  and 
knowing  that  some  interest  was  excited  in  the  town  on  the  subject,  we  forwarded 
"  An  Old  Working  Man's  "  letter  to  Mr.  Fleming,  to  which  the  rev,  gentleman 
has  transmitted  the  following  reply  : — 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  place  before  your  correspondent  "An  Old  Work- 
ing Man,"  the  challenge  to  which  he  refers,  in  the  words  in  which  it  was  given. 
The  words  are  these:  (which  I  take  from  your  own  published  rej>ortof  my  first 
lecture  on  Christianity  and  Infidelity) — '  He  (Mr.  Fleming)  also  read  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  an  infidel,  signing  himself  "  A  Young  Working  Man," 
containing  an  implied  challenge  to  a  free  discussion  on  the  respective  claims  of 
Christianity  and  Infidelity.  He  called  upon  the  young  man,  whom,  he  said,  he 
had  no  doubt  was  present,  to  give  his  name,  and  publicly'avow  whai  his  letter  im- 
plied. There  was,  however,  no  response  to  the  call.  Mr.  Fleming  then  challenged 
any  infidel  present  to  such  a  discussion  as  that  to  which  he  had  been  partly  invited. 
To  this  challenge,  however,  there  was  no  reply.' 

"  I  have  put  the  phrase  in  italics  to  which  I  wish  the  attention  of  your  corres- 
pondent more  particularly  directed.  From  that  phi*ase  he  will  at  once  perceive 
the  extent  to  which  my  challenge  went.  It  was  never  intended  for  the  whole  world. 
Suppose  it  had;  fifty  or  a  hundred  infidels  might  have  replied  to  it,  and  for  a 
whole  year,  night  by  night,  I  might  have  been  kept  on  the  platform  of  public  dis- 
cussion—  a  task  I  was  assuredly  not  prepared  to  undertake.  My  challenge  was 
to  the  infidels  present  at  my  lecture,  or  to  any  resident  in  Lancaster,  and  by  it  I 
still  abide.  My  object  in  delivering  the  lectures  in  question  was  to  benefit  my 
fellow-townsmen,  and  to  arrest  in  some  degree  the  progress  of  infidelity  around  us, 
which  I  then  feared,  and  still  fear,  is  on  the  increase.  It  was  not  to  provoke  to  a 
public  discussion  any  and  every  advocate  of  infidelity  to  whom  the  report  of  the 
lectures  might  be  conveyed.  I  am,  therefore,  under  no  obligation  to  attend  to  any 
reply  to  my  challenge  which  comes  not  from  one  or  other  of  the  parties  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  On  this  ground  I  have  returned  no  answer  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Holyoake,  which,  I  believe,  appears  in  the  Reasoner  of  last  Saturday,  which  was 
addressed  to  me  after  all  my  lectures  were  delivered,  and  came  to  me  several  days 
after  date,  and  under  a  form  that  awakened  my  suspicion  that  it  was  not  genuine. 
It  appears,  however,  that  my  suspicion  was  not  correct.  Yet,  I  have  now  no  in- 
tention to  act  otherwise  than  I  have  done.  I  have  no  fear  of  Mr.  Holyoake.  Judg- 
ing from  his  writings,  few  need.  His  arguments  are  plausible  and  specious,  but 
nothing  more.     They  would  easily  be  refuted  by  hundreds  of  our  Sunday  School 
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Scholars.  And  such  being  my  honest  convictions,  it  cannot  be  because  I  am  afraid 
of  Mr.  H.  that  I  return  no  answer  to  his  communication.  I  know  nothing  of  him  • 
but  if  he  considers  himself  at  all  wronged  by  my**  strictures  on  his  '  Logic  of 
Death,'  let  him  come  to  Lancaster,  and  defend  what  he  has  written  in  a  series  of 
lectures,  and  I  will  be  prepared  to  reply  to  them,  and  vindicate  the  claims  of 
Christianity  in  opposition  to  all  he  may  advance  against  them. — I  am,  my  dear  Sir 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"Greenfield,  April  17,  1851.  "James  Fleming. 

"  P.  S. — Permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  add  that  it  is  not  my  practice  to  reply  to 
anonymous  writers,  and  that  I  will  not  engage  to  respond  to  any  correspondent  for 
the  future  who  does  not  give  his  name.  J.  F."  ' 

This  letter,  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Fleming,  is  very  pleasing  and  even  chivalrous. 
There  is  a  frankness  about  it  unusual  in  such  quarters.  Mr.  Holyoake  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Guardian  in  reply  to  it,  which 
will  be  given  next  week.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  insert  it  here  until  it  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  appearing  first  in  that  newspaper.  Being  addressed  to  that 
editor  it  is  his  property,  until  he  has  had  time  allowed  to  give  it  to  the  public  of 
that  city. 

Mr.  Holyoake  accepts  cheerfully  the  virtual  invitation  to  lecture  in  Lancaster. 
He  will  prepare  to  deliver  a  course  of  Four  Lectures  there  j  and  he  takes  this 
opportunity  of  saying  to  the  citizens  of  Lancaster,  who  may  be  friendly  to  free 
inquiry  and  fair  play,  that  he  should  be  glad  if  a  few  would  form  themselves  into 
a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  proper  place  for  the  delivery  of  the 
lectures.  Such  persons  need  not  be  friendly  to  Mr.  Holyoake's  views,  but  friendly 
merely  to  fair  play.  As  Mr.  Holyoake  is  a  stranger  to  Lancaster,  not  knowing  a 
person  in  the  place,  he  must,  in  the  first  instance,  address  himself  to  the  inha- 
bitants. Any  cost  incurred  he,  of  course,  will  be  responsible  for.  He  only  asks 
for  a  committee  who  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Any  deposit  for  the 
hall,  or  lecture  room,  he  will  send  upon  request.  Unknown  to  all,  he  cannot 
expect  any  one  to  incur  pecuniary  responsibility  on  his  account. 

Editor  of  *  The  Reasoner.' 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 
—May 4th  [74],  Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  'The  Crystal 
Palace.' 

Hackney  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
Mermaid  Assembly  Rooms. — May  7th  [8j,  J.  A., 
Baynes,  B.A.,  of  Nottingham,  'On  Cicero,  and 
Life  in  Old  Rome.* 

Hall  of  Science,  City  Road.  —  May  4th  [7^], 
Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  will  lecture. 

Institute  of  Progress,  10a,  Upper  George- street, 
Sloane-square. — May  2nd,  [8],  a  Discussion.  4th 
[7^],  Misa  E.  L.  Dyer,  '  The  Writings  of  Eugene 
Sue-' 

Eclectic  Institute,  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  — 
Every  Friday  [8^],  Mr.  J.  B,  O'Brien,  '  Home  and 
Foreign  Politics.'  Every  Sunday  17^],  on  '  Moral 
and  Social  Science.* 

Free  Inquirers'  Society,  British  Coffee  Rooms, 
Edgeware  Koad.— May  4th  [7],  Mr.  J.  Owen,  'The 
Present  Aspects  of  Sabbatarian  Legislation.' 

Areopagus  Cortee  and  Reading  Room,  59,  Church 
Lane,  VVhitechapel. — Every  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Wednesday  (8),  a  Lecture  or  Discussion. 


WORKS   ON  FREE  INQUIRY. 
Just  published,  the  Fourth  Edition  of      s.  d. 

UOBERT  COOPER'S    Holy    Scriptures 
analysed 0    8 


R.  Cooper's  Infidel's  Text  Book,  cloth  bds.    2    6 

Or  in  13  numbers  at  2d.  each. 
Heterodoxy  v.  Orthodoxy.  By  R.  Cooper  . .     0    3 

TREVELYAN'S     LETTER    TO     CAR- 

DINAL    WISEMAN .♦ 0     1 

THE     FREETHINKER'S    MAGAZINE, 
In  7  Nos.  at  2d.,  and  2  Nos.  at  6d. 


Scripturean's  Creed.    By  Citizen  Davies  . . 
Important   Examination  of  the  Scriptures. 

By  Voltaire e 

Haslam's  i^ettera  to  the  Clergy,  1  vol 2 

The  Connection  between  Geology  and  the 

Pentateuch.    By  Thomas  Cooper,  M.D...     0 
Right  of  Free  Discussion.     By  T.  Cooper, 

M.D 0 

Theology  Displayed.  By  S.  Curtis,  bds l 

Ditto  ditto  wrapper    0 

Protestant's  Progress  from  Church  of  Eng- 

landism  to  Intidelity.     B.  Gnmth  l 

Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature,  1  vol.,  bds.     2 
Ditto  ditto  wrapper     1 

John  Clark's  Letters  to  Dr.  Adam  Clark  on 

the    Life,   Morals,  &c.,  of  Jesus  Christ,  1 

vol.,  cloth  bds 6 

Ditto  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1  vol 2 
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A  SECOND  thousand  of  the  *  History  of  the  Last  Trial  by  Jury  for  Atheism  '  has 
been  printed.  A  third  edition  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  'Mathematics  no  Mystery'  has 
been  issued.  The  sixteenth  thousand  of  the  *  Logic  of  Death/  with  a  new  part 
added,  is  now  ready. 

The  following  advertisement  lately  appeared  in  the  Times : — Friends  of  the 
wretched,  the  degraded,  and  the  lost,  are  earnestly  requested  to  aid,  by  sub- 
scriptions and  donations,  the  Ragged  Schools  in  George-street,  Lisson-grove.  A 
large  number  of  destitute  children  in  the  midst  of  a  population  teeming  with,  vice 
are  gratuitously  educated  on  sound  Scriptural  principles.  An  industrial  school  is 
in  operation,  t^  enable  those  who  are  now  living  by  crime  to  support  themselves  by 
honest  means.  Unless  Christian  friends  continue  their  support,  infidelity  and 
Romanism  are  ready  to  receive  the  scholars.  Treasurer — H.  Hardwood  Penny, 
Esq.;  Hon.  Sees. — Mr.  F.  Benham,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Mr.  J.  D.  Betts,  262, 
Oxford-street.  Clothing  thankfully  received  at  Mr.  Fletcher's  48,  Great  James- 
street,  Lisson-grove. 

A  Truth  Seeker  will  find  an  answer  to  his  query  in  the  article  of  Mr.  Lucas, 
entitled  *  The  Soul :  a  Problem.' 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Baynes,  in  a  discourse  lately  delivered  at  Nottingham,  on  the 
'Moral  and  Social  Influences  of  Infidelity,'  says,  *I  find  no  infidel  martyrs  chro- 
nicled in  history.'  It  is  not  plain  what  the  rev.  gentleman's  ideas  of  martyrdom 
are.  They  are  evidently  of  no  common  sort,  for  history  shows  that  atheists  have 
suffered  in  various  ways.  Would  Mr.  Baynes  publish  his  views  of  infidelity  and 
atheism,  we  should  be  glad  to  examine  them.  At  present  the  reports  we  receive 
confuse  us  as  to  what  opinions  he  holds. 

At  the  opening  of  the  ceremonies  of  Easter  week,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  on  Sunday,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  walked  in  procession,  and  placed  on 
the  high  altar  the  various  relics  which  are  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  which  consist '  of  several  large  pieces  of  the  true  cross,  the  crown 
of  thorns,  and  two  considerable  portions  of  the  nails  which  were  used  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion !' 

The  Boston  Christian  TFiVn^ss  (Episcopalian)  cites  the  following  titles  given  to 
certain  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States  : — *  Turkeyfoot,  Cow  Marsh,  Thumb 
Run,  Frying  Pan,  Boar  Swamp,  Polecat,  Stinking  River,  Cubb  Creek,  Lick  Fork, 
Catfish,  Turkey  Creek,  Dumplin  Creek,  Doctor's  Fork,  Hang  Fork,  Bag's  Fork, 
Lick  Creek,  Big  Fork,  Back  Lick,  Water  Lick,  Flat  Lick,  Long  Lick,  Elk  Lick, 
Stone  Lick,  Bank  Lick,  Mud  Lick,  Salt  Lick,  Grassy  Lick,  Log  Lick,  BuflFalo 
Lick,  Sand  Lick,  and  six  Goose  Creeks;  Guniea,  Licking  Hole,  Tomahawk,  Miry 
Creek,  Suck  Spring,  Jack's  Creek,  Tar  River,  Saddletree,  Grassy  Nob,  Buck 
Creek,  Mill  Stone,  and  Duck  Creek.' 

R.  H.  says — '  Thirty  years  ago  a  writer  in  a  morning  journal  complained  of  the 
odium  incurred  by  the  clergy  in  begging  from  house  to  house  for  the  erection  of 
new  churches,  and  proposed  two  plans  for  preventing  the  necessity  of  their  so 
doing — one  of  which  was  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  upon  every  Bible  and  Testament 
printed  by  the  Universities.  Not  many  weeks  since  I  saw  New  Testaments  to  be 
sold  at  threepence-halfpenny  each.' 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queea's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row.— Wednesday,  April  30th,  1851. 
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THEOLOGICAL     EXAMINER. 

They  who  believe  that  they  have  Truth  ask  no  favour,  save  that  of  beio^  heard:  they  dare  the 
judgment  of  Mankind  :  refused  Co-operation,  they  invoke  Opposition,  for  Opposition  is  their 
Opportunity. — Editor. 

MR.  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  REV.  JAMES  FLEMING. 


To  the  Editor  oj  the  Lancaster  Guardian.  * 

Sir, — Your  journal,  of  April  19th,  has  been  forwarded  to  me,  in  which  I  have 
read  with  pleasure  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  James  Fleming,  in  answer  to  your  cor- 
respondent, '  An  Old  Working  Man.'  The  tone  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming's  letter, 
so  frank  and  gentlemanly,  fully  equals  the  expectation  I  had  formed  of  one,  of 
whose  ability  and  reputation  agreeable  reports  have  reached  me. 

Mr.  Fleming  had  some  reason,  I  admit,  to  suspect  the  *  genuineness '  of  my 
letter  to  him.  Occupied  in  Newcastle  fully,  1  was  under  the  necessity  of  dictating 
my  communication  to  him,  only  signing  it  myself;  and  not  having  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  the  reverend  gentleman's  address,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  direct  it  in 
a  vague  manner.  My  being  from  home,  when  your  paper  was  sent  to  my  office, 
caused  delay  in  my  writing;  but  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the  letter  in  the 
Reasoner  has,  I  am  glad  to  find,  given  Mr.  Fleming  the  assurance  it  was  not  in  my 
power  personally  to  afford  him,  earlier  or  otherwise. 

His  representation  is  quite  true.  I  was  not  included  in  the  challenge  he  gave ; 
but  as  he  had  spoken  of  my  '  Logic  of  Death,'  designating  it  as  '  one  of  the  worst 
of  the  infidel  publications  of  the  day,'  I  was  anxious  to  show  him,  that  if  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  I  was  not  unmindful  of  the  serious 
censure  implied  in  such  words  from  one  whose  opinions  have,  I  learn,  great  weight 
in  Lancaster.  Besides — speaking  of  the  class  of  publications  to  which  my  little 
Essay  belonged — Mr.  Fleming,  in  the  lecture  reported  in  your  journal,  described 
their  teachings  as  '  most  demoralising.*  As  no  man  could  consent  to  lie  under  this 
imputation  without  suffering  in  his  own  esteem,  and  forfeiting  his  claim  to  public 
respect,  I  ventured  to  hope  that  Mr.  Fleming  would  consider  me  entitled  to  a 
personal  reply,  and  that  in  his  presence.  Being  referred  to  officially,  as  the 
author  of  a  publication  criticised,  and,  according  to  your  report,  confuted  as  well 
as  condemned  by  him,  I  had  a  claim  upon  his  notice  which  infidels  in  general 
(whom  he  seems  to  suppose  equally  entitled  with  me)  could  not  prefer.  Moreover, 
the  challenge  of  Mr.  Fleming  was  not  confined  to  the  residents  of  Lancaster,  but 
extended  to  all  who  were  present  at  his  lecture.  Now,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
accident  that  I  was  not  present;  for  had  I  have  known  of  what  he  was  about  to 
say  in  reference  to  me,  I  should  certainly  have  been  one  of  the  persons  *  present,' 
as  those  who  know  me  will  believe. 

Your  Reverend  correspondent  precisely  expresses  my  feelings  with  regard  to 
his  lecture.  I  certainly  do  *  consider  myself  wronged  '  by  his  '  strictures '  on  my 
'  Logic  of  Death ; '  and  I  unhesitatingly  accept  his  invitation  *  to  come  to  Lan- 
caster and  defend  what  1  have  written,  in  a  series  of  lectures.'  There  can  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming's  language  now ;  and  I  as  implicitly  accept 
that  gentleman's  pledge,  '  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to 
all  I  may  advance  against  them.' 
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As  soon  as  my  engagements  in  Scotland — where  I  go  this  weet— are  over,  I 
shall  advertise  the  course  of  lectures  Mr.  Fleming  specifies.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
explain  to  the  people  of  Lancaster  the  grounds  on  which  I  hold  the  opinions 
Mr.  Fleming  has  with  so  much  severity  impugned ;  and  I  will  add,  that  I  shall 
attend  with  great  respect  to  the  criticisms  with  which  that  gentleman  may  honour 
what  I  shall  have  to  urge.  For  myself,  I  am  glad  that  my  lectures  will  precede 
any  discussion,  as  a  better  understanding  will  be  come  to  when  both  sides  have 
first  been  patiently  and  fairly  heard.  What  I  wish  to  oflfer  is  rather  an  expla- 
nation than  a  defence ;  for  a  vain  contest  for  personal  victory  would  not  interest 
me  in  any  way,  and  would  neither  benefit  the  public  nor  the  cause  of  moral  and 
intellectual  truth.  A  serious  debate  will  alone  be  becoming  or  useful.  It  is  that 
which  I  have  reason  to  know  Mr.  Fleming  desires,  and  that  it  is  which  I  seek. 

If  yon  can  give  a  place  in  the  Lancaster  Guardian  to  this  letter,  from  one  who  is 
an  entire  stranger  to  your  town,  I  shall  entertain  a  very  grateful  sense  of  your 
courtesy  and  fairness.     Yours  respectfully,  G.  Jacob  Holyoake. 

P.S. — As  I  am  unknown  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming,  I  shall,  if  he  has  not  the 
means  of  making  inquiries  about  me,  feel  bound  to  give  him  references — which  I 
will  cheerfully  do — to  clergymen  and  official  gentlemen,  who  will  testify  whether 
I  am  a  person  whom,  on  moral  or  conventional  grounds,  he  might  feel  justified  in 
meeting. 

MR.  HOLYOAKE'S  REPLY  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  KERNS, 
OF  ST.  JAMES'S  CHURCH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Sheffield  Free  Press. 

SiE, — In  your  last  week's  Free  Press  (which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  to 
London)  I  read  a  notice  of  my  recent  lectures  in  your  town,  in  which  is  included 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerns  in  reference  thereto.  As  the  Rev.  Doctor's 
letter  did  not  come  under  my  notice  while  I  was  in  Sheffield,  will  you  permit  me 
to  oflfer  a  few  words  thereupon  as  a  personal  explanation  ? 

The  Rev.  Doctor  states,  that  *  The  inference  drawn  by  the  audience,  that  he  who 
fails  to  meet  an  opponent  is  unable  to  do  so,  is  one  of  the  laarels  that  /carry  off  the 
field  with  me.'  On  the  contrary,  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  neither  make  nor  sanc- 
tion such  an  inference  as  that  which  the  audience  is  represented  as  making.  There 
are  many  reasons,  as  I  constantly  point  out,  why  a  clergyman  does  not  meet  an 
opponent ;  and  want  of  ability  is  the  very  last  I  should  impute  to  Dr.  Kerns. 

In  the  Hall  of  Science,  Dr.  Kerns  lately  delivered  a  lecture,  which  he  has  since 
published,  in  which  he  makes  rude  and  ungentlemanly  reflections  upon  the  holders 
of  the  principles  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  represent.  In  the  current  number 
of  the  Reasoner,  I  have  replied  to  the  Doctor's  remarks.  I  would  re-state  them 
here,  but  it  might  appear  an  attempt  to  obtrude  my  opinions  where  I  have  only 
solicited  permission  to  make  a  personal  defence.  Dr.  Kerns  did  enter  into  dis- 
cussion, in  defence  of  his  views,  in  the  Hall  of  Science,  and  he  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Ironside  to  meet  me.  Moreover,  as  I  publicly  represent,  and  professionally 
com  bat,  the  religious  views  the  Doctor  maintains,reasons  do  exist  why  that  gentleman 
should  meet  me,  which  do  not  apply  to  many  other  lecturers  who  visit  Sheffield, 
and  lecture  in  the  Hall  of  Science.  Therefore,  if  the  Doctor  were  bound  to  meet 
me,  he  would  not  be  bound  to  meet  every  one,  which  he  seems  to  apprehend.  As 
he  had  once  travelled  all  the  way  to  Syria,  in  the  generous  hope  of  converting  a 
few  uncertain  and  obscure  heathens,  my  friends  were  somewhat  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  he  would  step  from  Wilkinson-street  to  Rockingham-street,  to 
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convert  one  who  had  been  brought  from  London,  partly  with  a  view  to  test  the 

Rev.  Doctor's  powers.    This  gentleman  declares,  that  *  the  subjects  of  my  lecture? 

were  so  far  beside  the  mark,  that  he  would  not  spend  an  hour  upon  them  all.* 

The  topics  I  spoke  upon  were — First,  The  Development  of  Philosophic  Religion 

by  the  most  accomplished  Christians  among  us.     Second,  An  Explanation  that 

Catholicism  was  really  consistent  Christianity.     Third,  Points  at  Issue  betwieen 

the  Deist  and  Atheist ;  or,  Moral  Objections  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Churcli  of 

England.     Pray,  of  what  religion  is  Dr.  Kerns,  if  ttiese  subjects  are  *  beside  the 

mark  ?  *    Whatever  can  the  Rev.  Doctor  be  preaching  about,  if  these  topics  are 

not  worth  an  hour's  consideration  by  him  ?     When  a  man  like  Francis  William 

Newman,  of  eminent  family  connection,  of  great  acquirements,  of  lofty  piety,  and 

unquestionable  probity,  gives  us  his   matured  views  on  the  great  question  of 

Christianity — of  w^ich  he,  too,  was  a  missionary  in  his  youth,  and  is  a  patient 

student  in  his  manhood ; — if,  when  such  a  man  developes  a  Philosophic  Type  of 

Religion,  it  be  of  no  consequence  to  *  you  or  I  (or  Mr.  Ironside,  to  whom  the 

Doctor  writes),  or  the  artizans  of  SheflEleld,'  of  what  consequence  can  it  be  what 

Dr.  Kerns  says  about  it  ?    Why  should  we  read  his  lecture  ?     Why  should  any 

body  care  to  hear  his  sermons  ?    If  all  that  learning,  and  genius,  and  piety  can  say 

upon  the  subject  is  of  no  consequence,   I  do  not  see  why  we  should  pay  any 

attention  to  Christianity  at  all. 

Dr.  Kerns  says,  that  the  system  of  Popery,  of  which  I  spoke,  was  *  a  man  of 
straw,  which  I  set  up  in  order  to  demolish  it,'  How  does  he  know  what  I  did, 
since  he  never  came  near  to  hear  ? 

Dr.  Kerns  suggests  that  I  concerted  a  series  of  literary  deceptions,  by  the 
artifice  of  giving  *  a  witty  knock  at  parsons  and  priestcraft.'  How  does  he  know 
that  this  is  my  habit,  as  he  never  honoured  me  with  his  attendance  ?  It  is  mj 
custom  to  speak  of  the  clergy  with  respect,  and  *  priestcraft '  I  do  not  believe  in. 

My  reverend  critic  suggests  the  inquiry,  '  Where  is  the  Argument  ?  '  in 
what  I  advanced.  Had  he  attended  my  lectures  he  would  have  seen  ;  but  he  has 
written  upon  that  upon  which  he  could  know  nothing.  His  entire  lettsr  is  a  de- 
fence of  himself  for  not  knowing  anything ;  yet  he  criticises  me,  as  though  he  knew 
all,  and  that  all  was  as  bad  as  he  represents.  The  pamphlet  which  he  presents 
to  Mr.  Ironside,  I  have  bought  and  read.  It  is  a  mere  Protestant  dilution  of  the 
Catholic  principle  of  authority,  without  one  single  page  which  appeals  to  our  moral 
nature,  or  that  leaves  a  man  wiser,  purer,  or  kinder,  for  having  read  it.  The 
Doctor's  letter,  to  which  I  now  reply,  is  no  bad  illustration  of  his  entire  book.  He 
does  not  know  our  case,  and  yet  he  attempts  to  confute  us.  He  does  not  know 
me,  and  yet  he  describes  me  as  one  of  that  class  who  *  carp  and  cavil.'  His  entire 
letter  illustrates  the  melancholy  observation,  that  when  a  man  guesses  motives  or 
character,  he  always  guesses  the  worst. 

The  words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerns  are,  that  I  only  '  confirm  hia  description  of 
lecturers,  who  will  carp  and  cavil  about  anything  rather  than  boldly  meet  the 
argument  as  to  the  Bible  being  true  or  false.'  Now,  I  '  boldly  '  (since  that  is  the 
term  he  requires)  tell  the  Doctor  that  the  Bible  is  false — false  for  stronger  reasons 
than  those  which  relate  to  its  Miracles  and  Prophesies; — that  it  is  false,  in  spite 
of  its  assumed  Inspiration, — it  is  false  on  moral  grounds,— it  is  false,  because  it 
teaches  us  that  concerning  the  conduct  of  God  and  the  scheme  of  Salvation,  which 
no  man  can  believe  in  without  being  degraded — which  no  people  can  practise 
without  being  debased.  I  challenge  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerns  to  prove  the  contrary,  if 
he  can;  and  1  will  meet  him  in  public  discussion,  in  Sheffield,  on  equal  terms  if 
he  will,  on  unequal  terms  if  he  prefers  them.    The  Doctor  says  we  do  not  meet 
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the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  *  boldly.'  Let  him  not  say  that  any  more,  if 
he  declines  to  accept  this  challenge. 

If  you  can  permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  say  this  much  to  Dr.  Kerns,  and  the 
people  of  Sheffield,  in  my  justification  in  your  paper,  1  for  one  shall  be  prompt 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Free  Press  is  true  to  its  name.     I  am,  &c. 

Reasoner  Office,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Geo.  Jacob  Holyoake. 

Paternoster-row,  London. 

■« 

PAMPHLETS    OF    OPPONENTS.* 


V. 

We  wish  we  could  always  obtain  such  a  fair  and  public  hearing  for  both  sides  of 
the  question,  as  the  editor  of  the  '  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Christian  Series ' — of  which 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  before  us — would  appear  to  advocate,  judging  by  the  title 
which  he  has  affixed  to  the  tracts — '  Christianity  versus  Infidelity.'  Yet  the 
general  tone  and  temper  of  these  tracts  are  not  good,  and  the  arguments  are  of  the 
weakest  and  most  hackneyed  nature.  The  only  originality  in  the  series  is  to  be 
found  in  No.  2,  which  contains  certainly  some  of  the  most  reckless  assertions, 
with  regard  to  the  certainty  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Bible,  that  we  have 
ever  yet  seen.  This  tract  is  headed,  '  The  most  Wonderful  Book  in  the  World,' 
and  on  the  whole  is  the  worst  written  of  the  series,  being  a  mere  declamatory 
eulogy  of  the  Bible ;  but  a  few  sentences  are  worthy  of  notice,  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  pretensions.  For  instance :  *  The  Bible  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
divine  revelation  as  many  millions  of  times  as  there  are  individuals  who  have 
believed  it  to  be  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  but  it  never  has  been  proved  to  be 
false  to  a  single  individual  of  the  human  race — nor  can  it  be  so  proved.  No  man 
who  understands  what  he  says,  can  in  truth  affirm  that  he  believes  it  to  be 
false '  (p.  10), 

The  third  is  on  '  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus,'  and  contains  that  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  discrepancies  of  Matthew  and  Luke  on  this  point,  which  has  already  been 
discussed  in  the  Reasoner.  Appended  to  this  tract  is  that  apocryphal  story  of  an 
'Atheist  silenced'  in  Manchester,  by  an  argument  about  attraction  and  repulsion, 
which  was  answered  by  Mr.  Holyoake  when  it  was  first  published. 

The  first  number  proposes  the  question,  *  Is  there  a  God  ? '  and  introduces  a 
Deist  and  an  Atheist ;  the  latter  of  whom,  as  usual,  is  represented  as  affirming 
'  that  the  Christian  is  a  credulous  dupe,  following  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  while 
he  compliments  the  deist  with  the  title  of  fool'  (p.  2).  The  author  makes  his 
imaginary  atheist  fall  foul  of  the  deist,  until  he  involves  himself  in  a  dilemma,  when 
'  a  Christian  philosopher  serenely  interposes,'  and  after  proving  clearly  that '  Ima- 
gination is  the  God  of  the  Atheists,'  treats  us  to  the  design  argument ;  and  having 
illustrated  it  by  the  adaptation  of  the  horns  and  teeth  of  animals,  the  tendrils  of 
vines,  peas,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  dismisbes  that  part  of  the  subject  with  an 
emphatic  declaration,  that  *  the  atheistic  naturalist  is  a  fool  1 '  It  must,  therefore, 
be  said,  in  defence  of  our  author's  fairness,  that  he  has  not  put  a  coarse,  oppro- 
brious expression  into  the  mouth  of  his  imaginary  atheist  which  he  would  shrink 
from  employing  himself.  / 

Our  author  contends  that  the  existence  of  God  cannot  be  proved  without  reve- 


*  Tract  I.  Christianity  r.  Infidelity.— Is  there  a  God  ?     II.  The  most  "Wonderful 
Book  in  the  World.     III.  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus.     (Barkas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 
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lation.  Man  cannot,  he  says,  form  any  'new  idea;'  and  if  'imagination  could 
create  the  idea  of  a  God,  it  certainly  could  furnish  him  with  a  new  sense/  This 
objection  has  very  often  been  urged,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it.  The  gradual 
changes  of  the  idea  of  God  among  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  other  nations,  with 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  morals,  and  civilisation,  may  clearly  be  traced  in  their 
writings  and  doctrines.  The  original  idea  of  a  God,  among  barbarian  nations,  has 
always  been  that  of  a  powerful  Being,  with  a  form  either  human,  or  approaching 
to  the  human.  This  rude  monarch  of  the  elements — sometimes  single,  but  among 
savage  nations  accompanied  by  minor  deities — has  grown,  by  progressive  enlarge- 
ments, ornaments,  and  clippings,  and  still  more,  in  modern  times,  by  a  judicious 
and  imposing  mystery,  vagueness,  and  spirituality,  to  the  idea  of  an  Infinite 
Creator  and  Moral  Governor — to  the  Jehovah  and  Allah  of  Christians  and 
Mahometans.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  modern  God  which  the  human  imagi- 
nation and  intellect,  reasoning  on  false  premises,  could  not  produce.  All  his 
supposed  attributes  and  qualities  are  human,  although  they  may  be  supposed  to 
be  infinite  in  their  power  and  extent.     All  the  Tracts  are  anonymous. 

E.  B. 


CURIOUS     SECT     OF    JEWS. 

The  Jewish  Chronicle  has  an  article  descriptive  of  a  singular  tribe  of  the  Jews, 
called  *  Yehud  Chebr,'  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  father-in-law  of  Moses. 
They  live  isolated,  and  avoid  any  intercourse  whatever  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews. 
They  are  only  to  be  found  in  Arabia,  mostly  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  are  solely  occupied  with  rearing  cattle.  In  the  environs  of  Tunbua,  a  sea-port 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  are  also  found  to  be  smiths,  and  to  stand 
in  commercial  association,  by  barter,  with  the  Arabian  tribes,  who  call  them 
*  Trab  Seb'th,'  t.  «.,  Arabs  who  celebrate  the  Sabbath.  They  are  esteemed  and 
feared  everywhere,  *  for  they  are  a  giant-like  people.'  They  speak  only  Arabic 
and  Hebrew.  Their  most  particular  wish  is,  not  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the 
Jews ;  and  if  any  one  enters  into  conversation  with  them,  they  quickly  deny  their 
descent,  and  say  they  are  of  a  common  Arabian  origin.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  Sheriff  of  Zena  decided  on  going  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  While  going 
through  the  great  sandy  desert,  they  missed  their  road.  They  found  themselves 
destitute  of  provisions,  and  famine  stared  them  in  the  face.  At  length  they  came 
upon  a  whole  town  with  tents,  and  hastened  up  to  it,  hoping  to  be  among  their 
Arabian  brethren.  They  approached  a  large  and  magnificent  tent,  and  the  out- 
posts of  their  caravan  cried  out, 'Water!  water;  ye  brethren,  or  we  die.'  An 
Arab  stepped  forth  from  the  tent  with  an  angry  air,  and  called  out,  '  Kelb  [dog], 
who  dares  to  call  out  thus  in  the  hour  of  devotion  ?  '  but  the  Mahometan  related 
the  great  distress  of  the  party,  and  suppliantly  asked  for  water.  'Knowest  thou,' 
the  Arab  replied,  '  where  thou  so  unseemly  didst  call  out?  This  is  the  tent  of  our 
Melek  [kingj ;  we  perform  here  the  evening  prayer,  and  we  have  been  disturbed.' 
The  other  looked  into  the  tent,  and  saw  a  great  assembly  of  Arabs,  who  were 
'  gently  whispering  their  prayers.'  The  whole  party  were  supplied  with  neces- 
saries for  their  journey,  and  informed  of  the  shortest  road  to  Mecca.  When  they 
asked  who  their  benefactors  were,  they  received  the  abrupt  answer,  '  Yehud  Chebr.' 
Since  that  time  the  Sherifi"  of  Zena  has  become  a  great  friend  to  the  Jews,  and 
'  treats  our  co-religionists  with  the  greatest  respect.'  , 
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Attempt  at  Sabbath  Legislation  in  Prussia. — An  attempt  at  Sabbath 
legislation  has  been  made  in  the  Chambers  of  Darmstadt.  A  motion  was  made  in  the 
Upper  House,  that  the  Government  should  introduce  a  law  forbidding  music  and  danc- 
ing in  public  places  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  It  was  unanimously  rejected.  The 
same  motion  had  been  previously  negatived  in  the  Second  Chamber  by  45  against  2. 
It  was  considered  that  the  order  of  the  2nd  of  April,  1841,  on  this  subject,  was  quite 
sufficient.  According  to  this  regulation,  no  dancing  can  begin  till  after  divine  service. 
A  Dr.  Zimmermann  stated  that  the  spirit  of  this  order  was  perverted  in  a  most  irreverent 
manner.  The  orchestras  were  arranged  ready,  and  the  public  admitted  in  the  dancing 
places,  the  first  note  of  the  fiddles  was  struck  up  on  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  at  the 
hour  at  which  it  was  supposed  divine  service  terminated.  He  proposed  the  dancing 
should  not  be  allowed  to  commence  till  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  proposal  was 
negatived  by  14  to  12.  He  also  described  the  abuse  of  the  balls  in  public  places  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  night  of  Saturday  till  broad  daylight  on  Sunday  morning.  To 
prevent  this  profanation,  he  proposed  dancing  should  be  altogether  prohibited  on  Satur- 
day nights.  This  was  also  negatived;  but  an  amendment,  according  to  which  all 
dancing  was  to  cease  at  12  o'clock,  was  agreed  to. —  Weekly  Dispatch^  April  26,  1851, 

The  Chinese. — They  differ  in  particular  from  other  nations  in  this — that  their  history 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  a  college  of  priests  at  all  interfering  with  or  possessing 
any  influence  over  the  laws.  The  Chinese  do  not  go  back  to  those  barbarous  times, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  practice  deceptions  on  men,  in  order  to  govern  them. — Philo- 
sophy of  History. 

Christian  Morality. — Several  years  ago  the  Tract  Society  published  a  *  tract' 
headed,  'Don't  Unchain  the  Tiger.'  This  tract  commenced  with  the  statement  that 
when  Paine  submitted  an  infidel  production  to  Franklin,  he  replied : — '  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  attempt  unchaining  the  tiger,  but  to  bum  this  piece  before  it  is  seen  by  any 
other  person.  If  men  are  so  wicked  with  religion,  what  would  they  be  without  it.?*' 
Mr.  Vale  showed  at  the  time  this  tract  was  published,  that  Franklin  had  died  before 
Paine's  '  infidel  publications  '  were  written,  and  consequently  could  not  have  made  the 
above  remark  to  Paine.  It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  after  this  expose^ 
which  shows  '  how  wicked  men  may  be  with  religion,'  the  Tract  Society  would  have 
suppressed  their  curious  '  tract.'  But  not  so.  If  Franklin  did  not  make  the  remark 
attributed  to  him,  they  firmly  believe  that  he  should  have  done  so ;  and  they  have  no 
more  scruple  in  disseminating  a  statement  founded  on  falsehood,  than  St,  Paul  had  in 
lying  for  the  '  glory  of  God.'  They  accordingly  continue  to  circulate  the  tract  with  a 
slight  alteration.  They  say:—'  When  an  infidel  production  was  submitted— joroiaZ'/y 
by  Paine — to  Benjamin  Franklin,'  &c.  Now,  there  is  not  even  a  probability  that  Frank- 
lin made  the  remark,  and  it  is  a  contemptible  imposition  upon  the  public  credulity  to 
assert  that  he  did  so.  Franklin  well  knew  how  wicked  men  could  become  *  with 
religion,'  and  he  also  knew  that  they  could  be  honest  enough  to  tell  the  truth  '  without 
it.'  Honest  and  sincere  believers  we  can  respect,  but  the  men  who  resort  to  such  des- 
picable means  to  propagate  their  faith,  we  can  but  despise.  If  an  infidel  should  thus 
demean  himself,  they  would  be  the  first  to  cry  shame  ;  but  when  the  action  is  performed 
by  themselves  it  becomes  pious  and  godly — 

*  For  saints  may  do  the  same  thing  by 
The  spirit  in  sincerity, 
Which  other  men  are  tempted  to, 
And  at  the  devil's  instance  do ; 
And  yet  the  actions  be  contrary, 
Just  as  the  saints  and  sinners  vary.' 

New  York  Beacon. 
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WHAT  IS  AN  ATHEIST  ?— BEING  THE  PRELIMINARY  ESSAY  TO 
THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ATHEISTS.    BY  SYLVIAN  MARECHAL. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH,  BY  J.  BENSON  LEAR. 

[This  Essay  has  many  faults  of  tone  and  imputation,  and  the  strong  feeling  of 
partizanship  ;  but  if  the  reader  will  subtract  these,  he  will  find  great  clearness  of 
view  and  good  sense,  throwing  much  useful  light  upon  the  question — *  What  is  an 
Atheist  ?  '—Ed.] 


The  existence  of  God  has  not  always 
been  believed.  There  was  a  time  when 
man  living  with  his  family,  acknow- 
ledged no  other  authority  than  that  of 
his  parents.  Then  he  had  but  little,  for 
his  wants  were  few.  He  was  not  a  brute, 
a  barbarian,  or  a  man-eater,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe ;  nor  was  he  a 
polished,  treacherous  citizen,  vain  and 
servile;  but  a  man  in  all  his  fulness. 
Ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  perhaps 
even  that  of  speaking,  he  yet  knew  how 
to  live;  that  is  to  say,  he  loved  his 
parents,  wife,  and  children,  working  for 
them  and  in  their  company,  and  hoping 
at  least  to  die  in  their  arms.  His  field 
was  in  his  eyes  a  universe  ;  his  labours 
were  regulated  by  the  sun,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  His 
arms  and  his  heart  embraced  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  and  all  his  pleasures. 
Suspecting  nothing  below  the  bed  of 
vegetable  mould  which  he  cultivated,  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  sciences  and  to  the 
vices,  to  social  virtues  and  punishments, 
but  true  to  nature  and  all  innocence. 

Travellers  have  discovered  some  feeble 
traces  of  this  golden  age,  which  is  not  a 
chimera,  though  rendered  suspicious  by 
the  eflforts  of  the  poets  to  overload  it 
with  spurious  ornaments.  This  happy 
age  has  thrown  far  and  near  the  lustre  of 
its  existence.  And  why  should  we  feel 
a  repugnance  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  state  of  manners  ?  Is  it  to  be 
accounted  an  impossibility  ?  Are  the 
exertions  for  its  attainment  too  great  for 
our  natures  ?  Or,  rather,  ought  not  the 
present  condition  of  humanity  to  astonish 
us  much  more  ? 

At  that  early  period  man's  senses, 
limited  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
earth  and  skies,  neither  had  nor  could 
have,  any  idea  of  a  power  beyond  that 
which  brought  him  into  the  world,  and 
afterwards  reared  him.  Could  he  think 
of  that  of  which  he  had  no  need  ?  And 
of  what  service  could  a  God  be  to  him, 
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while  he  had  a  father  and  mother,  wife 
and  children,  friends — arras  and  eyes, 
and,  above  all,  a  heart  [intelligence]  ? 

A  true  atheist  was  this,  a  man  of  the 
age  of  Gold.  The  atheist  is  one  who, 
withdrawing  into  himself,  and  being  dis- 
engaged from  the  thraldom  imposed  upon 
him  in  defiance  of  his  wishes,  or  in  his 
ignorance,  travels  back  through  civilisa- 
tion to  that  ancient  condition  of  the 
human  species,  and  in  the  forum  of  his 
conscience,dismissingprejudicesof  every 
kind,  approaches  nearest  to  that  happy 
time,  when  the  existence  of  God  could 
not  even  have  been  suspected,  not  being 
presented  to  his  mind ,  and  when  he  is 
solely  content  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
family. 

The  atheist  is  a  man  of  nature.  But 
when  placed  in  a  sphere  more  compli- 
cated and  more  straightened,  he  fulfils 
the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  resigns  him- 
self to  the  decrees  of  necessity.  Always 
declaiming  against  the  vicious  bases  of 
political  institutions,  ever  feeling  con- 
tempt for  those  who  organise  it  so  badly 
— yet  does  he  submit  to  the  public  order 
in  which  he  is  bound.  But  he  is  never 
seen  at  the  head  of  party  sections,  nor  is 
he  to  be  met  on  that  court-favouring  path 
which  leads  to  employments  well  paid 
and  highly  honoured.  True  to  his  prin- 
ciples he  lives  amidst  corrupted  and  cor- 
rupting contemporaries,  like  a  traveller 
who,  having  to  wade  through  a  muddy 
country,  takes  care  to  keep  out  of  the 
reach  of  venomous  reptiles.  Half  deaf- 
ened by  their  screams,  he  quits  them 
unhurt;  and  though  journeying  among 
malformed  beings,  he  never  adopts  their 
tortuous  or  cringing  gait. 

The  true  atheist  is  not  a  Sybacite,  pro- 
fessing to  lead  a  life  of  the  utmost  purity, 
while  he  (is  practising  the  grossest  de- 
bauchery ;  consoling  himself  with  the 
reflection,  that  as  there  is  no  God  there 
are  no  morals,  and  therefore  he  may 
gratify  his  passion  ad  libitum. 
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The  true  atheist  is  not  like  the  states- 
man who,  knowing  the  divine  chimera 
was  invented  to  impose  upon  honest 
people,  issues  his  orders  in  the  name  of 
a  God  whom  he  despises. 

The  true  atheist  is  not  found  among 
those  hypocritical  and  bloodthirsty 
heroes,  who  open  a  road  for  invasion  and 
conquest  by  announcing  themselves  to 
the  nations  they  are  about  to  subdue, 
as  the  protectors  of  their  established  reli- 
gion, while  in  private  they  laugh  to  scorn 
the  blindness  of  human  credulity. 

Nor  is  the  true  atheist  of  the  number 
of  those  vile  men  who,  branded  for  many 
years  with  the  indelible  reproach  of 
priestly  impostors,  change  their  garb 
and  opinions  when  the  infamous  calling 
ceases  to  be  lucrative,  and  with  the  most 
shameless  audacity  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  those  sages,  whom  they  for- 
merly persecuted. 

The  true  atheist  is  not  a  demoniac, 
burning  at  the  crossway  all  the  religious 
symbols  he  can  meet  with,  and  then 
preaching  up  the  worship  of  reason  d  la 
Plebe.  Poor  creature,  his  intellect  is 
scarcely  above  instinct ! 

The  true  atheist  is  not  one  of  those 
men  of  the  world,  or  people  of  ton,  dis- 
daining to  use  their  thoughts,  and  vege- 
tating like  their  horses,  or  living  in  no 
way  superior  to  the  women  of  pleasure 
supported  on  their  bounty. 

Nor  is  the  true  atheist  a  timorous  phi- 
losopher, one  deficient  of  mor^  energy, 
who  blushes  at  his  opinions  as  he  would 
at  impure  thoughts.  Weak  friend  of 
truth,  he  would  compromise  it  sooner 
than  endanger  himself.  Such  a  one  is 
seen  frequenting  the  churches  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  of  irreligion.  Ego- 
tistical, and  circumspect  to  pusillanimity, 
the  extirpation  of  any  deep-rooted  or 
ancient  prejudice,  always  appears  to  him 
ill-timed.  He  fears  not  God,  but  he 
trembles  before  men.  How  many  soever 
may  be  destroyed  in  civil  and  religious 
broils,  matters  little  to  him,  so  that  he 
is  out  of  danger  and  at  peace. 

The  true  atheist  is  not  enrolled  among 
those  learned  societies  whose  members 
lie  without  ceasing  to  their  conscience, 
and  consent  to  hide  their  thoughts,  in 
order  that  the  solemn  progress  of  know- 
ledge may  be  retarded,  to  advance  their 
miserable  schemes  of  personal  interest, 
or  for  pitiable  political  considerations. 

The  true  atheist  is  not  among  those 
blind  savam  who  would  wish  to  be  the 


only  atheists,  and  who  would  cease  to  be 
so  if  the  majority  became  atheistical. 
The  mania  of  singularising  themselves 
usurps  the  place  of  philosophy.  Self- 
love  is  their  God.  If  they  could,  they 
would  engross  to  themselves  all  know- 
ledge, because,  forsooth,  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  to 
receive  it. 

The  true  atheist  is  not  a  visionary  who 
rejects  a  God,  that  he  may  have  the  glory 
of  creating  a  world  at  his  pleasure,  and 
with  no  other  assistance  than  his  imagi- 
nation. 

The  true  atheist  is  not  so  much  he  who 
says,  '  I  do  not  wish  there  to  be  a  God,' 
as  he  who  says,  *  I  can  be  wise  without 
one.' 

The  true  atheist  argues  without  quib- 
bling against  the  existence  of  God,  lay- 
ing himself  open  to  embarrassment  from 
the  veriest  tyro  in  theology,  if  they  would 
thus  diligently  circumvent  their  ends. 
To  bring  the  question  to  a  point,  he  ad- 
dresses them  with  frankness,  saying, 
*  Doctors,  whether  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven  is  a  question  of  no  more  import- 
ance to  me,  than  whether  there  are  ani- 
mals in  the  moon.  The  question  appears 
to  me  settled  in  a  few  words  by  Sylvain, 
in  his  "  Lucrece  Francaise:" — "I  have 
no  more  need  of  a  God  than  he  has  of 
me."  "What  is  a  God  to  me?  I  limit 
my  thoughts  to  that  which  strikes  my 
senses,  and  push  not  my  curiosity  so  far 
as  to  expect  in  the  heaven  a  master  of 
more.  Already  do  I  encounter  enough 
on  the  earth,  and  to  believe  that  there  is 
anything  beyond  this  vast  whole,  of 
which  I  form  a  part,  is  repugnant  to  my 
reason.  If,  however,  any  such  exists,  it 
is  perfectly  foreign  to  me.  Where  is  the 
relation  between  us  ?  Shut  up  in  the 
globe  which  I  inhabit,  that  which  passes 
in  neighbouring  planets  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  me.  It  is  not  my  business. 
The  threshold  of  my  dwelling  is  to  me 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  So  far  removed 
from  man  is  all  that  which  is  called  God, 
my  vision  is  too  limited  to  penetrate  so 
far,  nor  at  so  great  a  distance  is  it  pos- 
sible even  to  hear.  Besides,  I  have  at 
hand  all  that  I  require— rights  to  exer- 
cise, duties  to  fulfil,  and  thence  necessary 
resulting  enjoyments  for  my  reward. 
The  tenderest  emotions  of  the  heart,  the 
sweetest  illusions  of  the  fancy,  are  ever 
with  me,  or  sprung  up  in  my  bosom,  at 
every  instant  of  my  existence — grateful 
and  refreshing  vivifiers  emanating  from 
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the  very  nature  of  things.  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  Every  phase  of  exist- 
ence offers  me  varied  subjects  for  con- 
tentment. Newly  born,  I  have  the  breast 
of  my  mother.  A  young  man,  another 
i,  a  second  self,  claims  my  regards,  and 
enthrals  my  affections.  In  old  age,  my 
children  repay  in  duteous  services  the 
tender  care  with  which  I  watched  over 
their  childhood. 

*  Ever  the  object  of  the  watchful  af- 
fections of  parents,  wife,  children,  and 
friends,  where  is  there  room  for  a  God  ? 
In  a  thoroughly  united  family  there  is 
none.  Nor,  indeed,  can  we  even  feel  the 
absence  of  it.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  a 
good  son,  an  affectionate  husband,  or  the 
father  of  beloved  children. 

*  If  I  am  the  victim  of  ingratitude,  I 
descend  into  the  depths  of  my  heart,  and 
shut  myself  up  there,  where  alone  ample 
recompense  is  to  be  found,  for  the  pangs 
of  outward  treachery,  for  the  losses  I  ex- 
perience on  every  side,  and  the  injustice 
and  persecution  of  wicked  men,  far  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  object  of  their 
malice. 

*  My  wants  are  satisfied  without  any 
very  great  exertions,  my  means  being 
properly  husbanded.  I  surround  myself 
with  the  recollection  of  my  good  deeds, 
and  rest  entirely  on  the  consciousness  of 
good  intentions,  without  seeking  assist- 
ance above  my  head  in  the  clouds. 

*  Doctors,  whether  your  God  exists  or 
not,  you  must  perceive  that  man  can 
enjoy  happiness,  the  fruit  of  virtue,  by 
merely  asking  himself  a  few  questions, 
and  learning  to  appreciate  even  slightly 
his  personal  and  internal  capabilities. 
The  happiness  of  good  people  ever  flows 
from  their  good  deeds.  They  owe  no 
obligations  to  any  one.  Doctors,  keep 
your  God — I  can  do  without  it.' 

Some  good  souls  lament  over  atheists. 
*  Unfortunate  men,'  say  they, '  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  happy,  either  in 
this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come  ; 
hope,  that  balm  of  life,  is  taken  away 
from  them.  They  have  a  straitened 
spirit  and  a  wicked  heart.  They  know 
not  how  to  love.     Unfortunate   beings !' 

*  The  heart  which  loved  not  was  the 
first  atheist.' — Le  Mercier. 

Good  people,  be  comforted  for  the 
fate  of  the  atheist.  They  are  far  from 
coveting  your  pleasures.  They  have 
others  more  real  and  more  elevated.  As 
good  men,  they  busy  not  themselves  with 
the  past,  which  is  no  more ;  nor  with  the 


future,  which  has  not  yet  been.  Limited 
to  the  present,  which  solely  belongs  to 
them,  their  interest,  properly  understood, 
lies  in  the  best  possible  employment  of 
their  time.  Their  guide  is  the  conduct 
of  nature,  wich  knows  no  void,  and  which 
never  deceives. 

Good  people,  be  re-assured  then  on 
this  account.  The  true  atheists,  as 
lovers,  spouses,  and  friends,  are  far  more 
to  be  relied  upon  than  other  men.  They 
feel  and  enjoy  with  more  energy.  De- 
pending on  no  other  than  a  present  ex- 
istence, it  becomes  their  study  to  draw 
from  it  the  greatest  advantage,  and  ex- 
perience teaches  them  that  they  cannot 
abuse  it  without  injuring  themselves. 

Ah  !  well.  But  leave  us  our  God.  Good 
people,  they  rejoin,  what  would  you  do 
with  it?  Why,  is  he  good  to  you? 
From  what  misfortunes  does  he  preserve 
you  ?  Your  all-powerful  God,  after  hav- 
ing left  you  for  so  many  ages  to  suffer 
under  royal  despotism,  has  he  at  length 
shown  you  how  to  wear  off  a  state  of 
anarchy  ?  If  your  God  interferes  with 
your  affairs,  why  do  they  go  so  badly  ? 
Why  have  you  altars,  but  no  good 
state  of  morals  ?  Why  so  many  priest^, 
and  so  few  honest  men  ?  If  your  all- 
powerful  God  is  pleased  to  remain  above 
in  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  is  it  not  the  same 
as  though  he  did  not  exist  ?  Are  atheists 
BO  greatly  wrong,  so  criminal  in  provid- 
ing for  their  own  safety  ?  Keep  your 
God,  but  deem  it  not  a  sin,  if  atheists  do 
not  multiply  beings  without  necessity, 
and  above  ail,  give  you  no  cause  for  en- 
tertaining unjust  prejudices  against 
them. 

The  atheist  hitherto  so  dreaded,  and 
even  now  the  subject  of  such  reiterated 
warnings,  to  great  as  well  as  to  little 
children,  are  the  best  people  in  the  world. 
They  form  no  combinations  like  the 
priests.  They  have  no  missionary 
schemes  for  a  universal  presbytism. 
They  cannot  give  umbrage  to  anybody. 
And  of  all  men,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  the  most  tolerant,  the  most  peace- 
able, the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most 
amiable.   They  are  also  the  most  happy. 

Compare  the  character  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  man  without  God  with  the 
character  and  practices  of  the  man  of 
God.  Can  there  be  a  more  perfect  con- 
trast ?  Observe  the  latter.  He  lives 
continually  in  fear  and  humiliation,  as  a 
slave  kissing  the  rod  that  strikes  him. 
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If  he  does  a  good  action,  instead  of  de- 
livering himself  up  to  a  legitimate  pride, 
he  is  weak  enough  to  attribute  all  the 
merit  and  honour  to  a  master  who  dic- 
tated it  to  him.  If  he  found  a  noble  re- 
solve, he  first  aslcs  permission,  and  then 
grace,  to  accomplish  it.  A  feeble  infant, 
he  dare  not  put  one  foot  before  the  other, 
without  looking  to  his  Father  above, 
God,  which  has  become  an  every-day 
phrase  because  of  its  justice.  Nor  are 
Deists  a  whit  better  cflF.  Indeed,  were 
they  consistent  with  their  principles, 
they  ought  not  to  differ  either  more  or 
less  from  the  most  devout  Koman  Ca- 
tholic. Observe  the  religious  men  of 
every  sect  lower  their  heads,  shut  their 
eyes,  join  their  hands,  stretch  out  their 
arms,  and  bend  their  knees  when  they 
pronounce  the  name  of  God.  Can  any 
terms  be  more  abject  or  more  sense- 
less than  those  used  in  prayers  ?  If  a 
holy  man  loses  his  wife  or  children,  he 
thanks  his  divine  creator  for  it,  for 
nothing  happens  without  his  order,  and 
it  is  '  all  for  the  best.'  On  his  death-bed 
he  resembles  a  criminal  trembling  at  the 
approach  of  his  supreme  judge.  The 
idea  of  the  existence  of  a  recompensing 
and  avenging  God,  debars  him  from  the 
free  enjoyment  of  the  best  emotions  of 
his  nature.  He  coldly  dismisses  his 
family  and  friends,  the  better  to  prepare 
himself  for  appearing  before  the  hea- 
venly tribunal.  Surely  such  an  exist- 
ence is  a  perpetual  punishment,  and 
realises  on  earth,  the  hell  of  the  other 
world. 

The  man  vnthout  God  takes  and  pre- 
serves a  totally  different  bearing.  Let 
us  follow  him  through  the  course  of  a 
single  day  of  his  eventful  life.  He  leaves 
his  couch  with  the  rising  of  the  great 
star  ot  day,  by  which  he  regulates  the 
affairs  of  his  household  and  his  labours. 
Atter  giving  his  children  their  early 
lessons,  he  takes  with  his  family  the 
morning  meal,  when  they  separate,  each 
to  his  respective  labour  or  engagement. 
They  meet  again,  at  middle  day,  to  re- 
plenish at  the  table  the  strength  ex- 
hausted by  labour,  and  to  prepare  them- 
selves joyfully  to  undergo  fresh  fatigue. 
Exercising,  by  turns,  their  natural  and 
acquired  faculties,  the  man  without  God 


knows  no  ennui  ;  every  hour  brings  him 
an  observation  to  make,  or  a  service  to 
render.  An  indispensable  part  of  Na- 
ture, and  as  actite  as  herself,  he  submits 
to  her  guidance  in  the  performance  of 
duties  which  constitute  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  himself  and  other  exist- 
ences. When  the  evening  arrives,  he 
passes  the  peaceful  hours  surrounded 
l3y  his  family,  or  in  the  company  of 
friends,  and  freely  enjoys  the  relaxation, 
as  a  proper  recompense  for  the  labours 
of  a  day  fully  and  usefully  employed.  A 
sweet  repose  awaits  him  at  night ;  and 
he  falls  asleep,  satisfied  with  having  ex- 
perienced no  void  in  a  day  regulated  by 
the  course  of  the  sun. 

When  the  end  of  his  existence  is  at 
hand,  he  gathers  together  all  his  strength 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  remain  to 
him,  and  then  closes  his  eyes  for  ever, 
but  with  the  certainty  of  leaving  behind 
him  an  honourable  and  cherished  re- 
membrance in  the  hearts  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, from  whom  he  received  the  last 
testimonies  of  esteem  and  attachment. 
His  part  finished,  he  tranquilly  retires 
from  the  scene  to  make  room  for  other 
actors,  who  will  take  him  for  their  model. 
He  experiences,  no  doubt,  great  regret 
at  a  separation  from  all  that  he  holds 
most  dear;  but  reason  tells  him  that 
such  is  the  inevitable  order  of  all  things. 
Besides,  he  knows  that  his  existence 
will  not  cease  at  once  and  for  ever.  The 
father  of  a  family  is  immortal ;  he  is  re- 
born and  re-lives  in  each  of  his  children. 
To  the  smallest  particle  of  his  body,  no- 
thing can  be  annihilated.  Indestructible 
as  are  the  links  of  the  great  chain  of 
existences,  the  waw  without  God  would 
embrace  the  whole  extent  of  it  in  his 
thoughts,  and  console  himself  with  the 
reflection,  that  death  is  but  the  undoing 
of  the  body,  or  a  change  of  its  form. 
During  the  last  moments  of  his  exist- 
ence, he  recalls  to  memory,  if  he  has 
leisure,  the  good  that  he  has  done,  and 
his  many  faults.  Proud  of  his  existence, 
be  bends  not  the  knee  before  the  author 
of  his  being.  He  has  walked  upon  the 
earth,  head  erect,  and  with  a  firm  step, 
the  equal  of  all  other  beings,  and  ac- 
countable to  none  but  his  conscience. 
His  life  is  as  full  as  Nature. 


[To  be  concluded  in  next  Tract.] 
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From  which  any  earnest  opponent  may  controvert  our  opinions,  and  from  which  any  may  expound  views 
not  coincident  with  our  own,  if  tending  to  the  Rationalisation  of  Theology. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  JOHN  MACKINTOSH,  OF  NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYJSE,  IN  DEFENCE  OF  HIS  PAMPHLET. 


Sir, — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  the  Rtasoner  the  vehicle  of  a  brief 
reply  to  the  strictures  of  E.  B.,  on  *  The  Logic  of  Atheism.' 

Your  contributor  begins  by  stating,  that  *  it  is  presumptive  proof  of  the  logical 
wea.kness  of  an  opponent  when  he  loses  his  temper,  when  he  begins  to  call  names, 
to  cast  imputations  of  wilful  blindness  and  base  motives  on  his  opponent.'  For 
the  charge  involved  in  the  application  of  these  trite,  but  somewhat  doubtful, 
aphorisms  to  me,  I  might  retaliate  on  E.  B.  by  saying,  that  when  a  disputant 
grapples  only  with  the  weak  points  of  his  opponent,  when  his  strongest  arguments 
are  either  altogether  evaded  or  slurred  over,  it  is  not  only  *  presumptive  proof,' 
but  proof  positive,  that  the  disputant  is  more  anxious  for  a  personal  victory  than 
he  is  for  the  triumph  of  truth.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  E.  B.  has  done.  I 
am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  laws  and  precedents  of  controversial  warfare  justify 
the  use  of  this  species  of  fighting ;  but  I  confidently  submit  that  it  savours  more 
of  the  style  of  the  mercenary  pugilist  than  of  the  spirit  of  the  disinterested  philo- 
sopher. For  the  faults  of  a  hurriedly- written  preface,  E.  B.  arraigns  the  whole 
pamphlet,  although  the  one  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  other.  Let  me 
here  state  my  conviction,  that  the  preface  is  objectionable,  if  not  in  spirit  at  least 
in  the  letter.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better  had  it  not  been  written ;  that  it 
neutralises,  to  some  extent,  the  eflfect  of  the  arguments ;  and  that  it  gives  cavillers 
of  the  E.  B.  stamp  an  undue  advantage.  It  was  composed  under  the  irritation  of 
a  transitory  provocation,  and  I  freely  admit  that  it  has  no  right  to  be  where  it  is. 
All  this  I  am  willing  to  concede.  But,  then,  I  must  protest  that  the  rashness  of 
my  expressions  is  no  excuse  for  the  perversions  of  E.  B.  Granting  that  the  pre- 
face is  bad,  that  does  not  authorise  him  to  make  it  appear  worse,  by  misrepresen- 
tations. I  did  not,  as  he  asserts,  cast  imputations  of  *  Miilful  blindness  and  base 
motives  on  my  opponents.'  I  might  impute  blindnesSf  but  not  '  wilful'  blindness; 
and  as  to  '  base  motives  ' — by  which  it  is  evident  E.  B.  means  criminal  motives — 
I  did  not  attribute  any  such  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  re- 
collect, to  any  other  opponent.  A  base  motive,  and  a  criminal  motive,  are  two 
distinct  things.  For  instance :  an  ignorant  man,  shut  out  from  intellectual  en- 
joyment, who  is  solicitous  only  for  the  gratification  of  his  animal  wants,  is 
influenced  by  base  motives — an  educated  man,  to  whom  the  treasures  of  science 
and  literature  are  open,  but  who  prefers  to  ^ese  the  indulgence  of  his  bestial 
propensities,  is  actuated  by  criminal  as  well  as  by  base  motives.  Knowledge  and 
opportunity — the  abuse  of  which  constitutes  guilt— are  wanting  to  the  former; 
therefore,  though  his  motives  are  base,  yet  they  are  not  criminal.  I  use  this 
illustration  merely  to  point  out  the  diflference,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
§>cumen  of  E.  B.  in  his  censure  upon  me,  A  person's  intentions  or  motives  may 
not  be  wicked,  though  they  may  be  worthless.  Now  this  is  what  I  think  of  the 
motives  of  atheists.     I  believe  them  to  be  worthless,  but  not  wicked. 

E.  B.  asks — *  Is  Mr.  Mackintosh  quite  sure  that  he  has  heard  Mr.  Holyoake 
call  all  Christians  knaves  or  fools  ?  '  As  I  belong  to  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed, 
perhaps  he  will  allow  me  to  answer  him,  by  asking  another  question — Is  Mr. 
Holyoake  the  only  authorised  expounder  of  atheism  ?    I  never  said  that  I  heard 
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Mr.  Holyoake  'call  all  Christians  knaves  or  fools;*  but  is  E.  B.  prepared  to 
maintain  that  no  atheistic  lecturer  whatever  made  use  of  these  words?  Mr. 
Holyoake  is,  of  all  the  lecturers  of  his  class,  the  most  moderate  and  cautious  in 
his  statements;  but  I  am,  if  necessary,  able  and  ready  to  prove  that,  by  a  fair  and 
logical  construction,  many  even  of  his  charges  are  tantamount  to  the  obnoxious 
phrase  in  question.  Let  E.  B.  recollect  that  my  pamphlet  was  written  with  an 
especial,  but  not  with  an  exclusive,  reference  to  Mr.  Holyoake ;  much  of  what  it 
contains  applies  to  others,  not  to  him. 

E.  B,  'hopes  that  the  ungraceful  weapon  will  alone  be  brandished  by  the 
Christian  against  the  E-ationalist,  with  whom  he  hopes  the  entire  monopoly  will 
remain.'  Were  I  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  this  *  purist  in  diction,'  and 
carp  at  mere  words,  I  might  object  to  the  ungrammatical  construction  of  this  sen- 
tence, by  which  the  unfortunate  relative  '  whom  '  is  exposed  to  the  equal  claims  of 
two  conflicting  antecedents.  Who  has  the  'monopoly'  to  which  E.  B.  alludes? 
The  Christian  or  the  Rationalist  ?  As  the  sentence  stands,  it  may  be  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.  Let  this  '  purist '  purify  his  own  style  from  such  ambiguities 
as  this,  before  he  presumes  to  sit  in  judgment  on  mine;  let  him  not  again  place  a 
poor  relative  in  such  an  unpleasant  predicament — between  two  such  litigious 
parties  as  Christians  and  atheists ;  and  let  him  for  the  future  be  more  careful  of 
his  antecedents.  If  he  will  act  according  to  this  advice,  it  may  save  him  from  the 
glaring  inconsistency  of  *  straining  at  a  gnat  while  in  the  very  act  of  swallowing  a 
camel.' 

E.  B.  finds  fault  with  me  for  '  calling  names,'  and  he  does  the  same  thing  him- 
self. He  compares  me  to  *  a  foolish  woman  who  flies  into  hysterics.'  To  be  sure, 
the  comparison  is  both  harmless  and  hackneyed;  but  it  serves  to  show  that  the 
*  purist  in  diction  '  is  as  liable  to  this  sort  of  failing  as  other  people.  Who  set  the 
example  of  calling  names  ?  The  Christians  or  the  atheists  ?  E.  B.  is  unwise  in 
this  affair.  If  I  thought  it  worth  while,  I  could  cull  certain  choice  flowers  of 
atheistic  rhetoric,  before  the  coarseness  and  scurrility  of  which  my  feeble  epithets 
would  '  pale  their  ineffectual  fire.'  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  matter  both  atheists 
and  Christians  are  upon  a  par ;  neither  party  has  had  a  '  monopoly.'  On  the  con- 
trary, in  those  staple  commodities  of  '  calling  names,'  and  *  imputing  motives,' 
there  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  most  perfect  ^/ree  trade;*  and  both 
parties  have,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges.  I 
dismiss  this  personal  altercation,  by  reminding  E.  B.  that  there  is  another  thing, 
quite  as  ridiculous  as  the  *  hysterics  of  a  foolish  woman,'  and  much  more  dis- 
gusting, viz.,  the  affectations  of  a  foppish  man.  From  the  excessive  fastidiousness 
of  this  '  purist  in  diction,'  I  should  be  inclined  to  term  him  a  snob  ;  but  as  that 
would  be  calling  names,  I  will  only  express  my  apprehension  that  the  purist  has 
unconsciously  merged  into  the  pedant,  and  that  he  prefers  euphuism  of  language 
to  soundness  of  argumentation. 

I  now  come  to  the  reasoning  of  E.  B.  He  says  that  I  attach  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  argument  about  the  Caffres.  All  the  importance  that  I  attach  to  it 
is  simply  this — that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  conclusive  reply  to  the  objection  which 
atheists  have  founded  on  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  a  God  in  the  Caffre  mind. 
Weakened,  as  the  extract  which  E.  B.  gives  is,  by  its  isolation  from  the  chain  of 
which  it  forms  a  link,  he  has  not  been  able  to  refute  it.  The  dilemma  which  E.  B. 
has  put  confirms,  and  not  confutes,  my  argument;  viz.,  that  whether  the  Caffres 
have,  or  have  not,  the  idea  of  a  God,  either  case  is  fatal  to  the  no-God  hypothesis 
of  the  atheist.  I  accept  the  dilemma  of  E.  B.,  and  submit  my  argument  to  both 
its  horns,  from  neither  of  which  it  receives  the  slightest  injury.    First  horn  of 
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E.  B.'s  dilemma :  '  If  the  Caffres,  as  Moffat  supposes,  have  not  the  idea  of  a  God, 
then  the  ordinary  Christian  assertion,  of  the  intuitiveness  of  that  idea,  is  dis- 
proved.' Well,  then,  to  accommodate  E.  B.,  let  us  admit  that  *  the  universal 
intuitiveness  of  the  idea  is  disproved.^  But  the  idea  of  a  God  exists.  How,  then, 
did  it  originate  ?  If  not  internally,  by  intuition,  then,  I  maintain,  externally,  by 
revelation.  There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  it  could  come — from  within  or  from 
without.  *  Oh,  but,'  says  E.  B., '  it  originated  by  the  personification  of  the  material 
influences  of  nature.'  Then,  I  ask,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Caffres  have  not 
personified  the  material  influences  of  nature  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Those 
influences  were  as  obvious  to  the  Caffres  as  to  other  nations ;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  capacity  to  do  it  was  not  as  perfect  in  them  as  in  other 
people.  Whence,  then,  this  remarkable  exception  ?  E.  B.  is  bound  to  account  for 
it,  or  else  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  one  of  those  exceptions  which  proves — not 
'disproves' — the  rule. 

Second  horn  of  E.  B.'s  dilemma :  *  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  (the  Caffres)  have 
the  belief  of  a  Deity,  then  they  resemble  the  majority  of  the  tribes  of  mankind, 
who  have  formed  the  idea  of  a  God  or  Gods  from  fetichisra,  or  the  personification 
of  the  material  influences  of  nature.'  Once  more,  to  accommodate  E.  B.,  let  us 
take  for  granted  that  his  gratuitous  assumption,  viz.,  that  the  majority  of  mankind 
have  formed  the  idea  of  a  God  from  fetichism,  is  correct.  But  where,  I  ask,  did 
fetichism  itself  originate  ?  What  is  fetichism  but  the  visible  expression — a 
miserable  one,  I  admit — of  the  universal  instinct  of  adoration  ?  To  what  does  this 
instinct  point  ?  Clearly  it  points  to  an  object  of  worship  external  to  the  soul.  On 
the  admission  of  E.  B.  himself,  this  instinct  inheres  in  all  the  tribes  of  mankind. 
It  is,  therefore,  from  the  universality  of  its  influence,  entitled  to  the  designation 
of  a  natural  instinct.  But  if  there  be  no  God,  it  leads  man  astray.  In  other  words, 
the  universal  voice  of  Nature  imposes  upon  poor  humanity  a  lie!  E.  B.  may 
disclaim  this  impeachment  of  the  truth  of  Nature;  but  it  is  the  only  legitimate 
inference  from  his  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  to  me,  and  to  all  theists,  this  uni- 
versal tendency  to  worship  appears  as  the  finger  of  Nature  pointing  upwards  to 
'  Nature's  God.'^  Thus,  E.  B.  lies  impaled  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  which  he 
intended  for  me — ^just  as  the  prime  minister  of  the  jPersian  monarch  was  hanged 
on  the  identical  gallows  which  he  had  constructed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
hanging  his  enemy. 

E.  B.  evidently  looks  upon  fetichism  as  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  first  stage 
of  its  development.  I,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it  as  the  religious  sentiment  in  the 
last  stage  of  its  degradation.  He  considers  it  to  be  the  kindling  spark,  from  which 
was  lighted  that  fire,  the  heat  of  which  permeates  and  vivifies  the  entire  mass  of 
mankind.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  look  on  fetichism  as  the  feeble  flame  of  religion, 
flickering  and  expiring  amid  the  smoke  and  fetor  of  decayed  humanity.  This 
belief  I  partly  ground  on  the  incontestible  fact,  that  fetichism  obtains  only  among 
the  most  degraded  and  barbarous  portion  of  our  race ;  whereas  pure  theism  flou- 
rished among  every  exalted  and  civilised  people,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  A  nation  given  to  fetichism  resembles  a  man  reduced  from  feeding  on 
pure  nutritious  food  to  vile  unwholesome  garbage.  To  save  the  wretch  from 
pollution,  E.  B.  would  extinguish  his  appetite  altogether;  I,  on  the  contrary, 
would  feed  it  with  a  good  and  substantial  diet. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  of  your  *  Platform.'  I  can- 
not, therefore,  notice  the  rest  of  the  objections  of  E.  B.  These,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I  will  dispose  of  in  another  letter. 

Meantime,  I  am  your  obedient  servant,        John  Mackintosh. 
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LETTER  FROM  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


Sir, — Will  you  permit  a  young  man,  who  has  been  taught  principles  the 
reverse  of  those  contained  in  the  Reasoner,  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable  informa- 
tion it  contains  ?  I  find  I  have  been  deceived  by  the  teachers  of  a  Sabbath  school, 
where  I  also  became  a  teacher  in  turn,  and  remained  such  up  to  a  very  recent  date. 
Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  one  of  your  *  readers  '  placed  a  copy  of  the  *  Logic 
of  Death  '  in  my  hands.  Curiosity  caused  me  to  read  it  over  several  times ;  and 
my  faith  has  been  shaken,  if  not  entirely  removed,  from  the  *  Good  Old  Book.'  I 
have  never  been  a  reader  of  books  of  your  stamp;  in  fact,  I  have  been  taught  to 
believe  they  contained  poison  of  the  most  fatal  kind.  They  do  certainly  contain 
poison  that  will,  ere  long,  be  fatal  to  the  erroneous  faith  of  thousands.  The 
Rev.  William  Innman,  a  Calvinistic  preacher,  at  Dogley-lane,  Burton,  near  Hud- 
dersfield,  on  March  16th,  1851,  gave  out,  *  That  on  the  following  Sabbath  he  should 
preach  a  sermon,  entitled  the  Two  Last  Things.'  He  founded  his  discourse  on  a 
passage  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Amos,  the  12th  verse — *  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
God.'  He  told  us  that  the  *Two  Last  Things'  were,  first,  that  as  sin  was  the 
cause  of  death,  we  '  all  must  die,  and  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  God,  and 
tried  privately  for  all  our  actions.'  The  second  of  the  '  Two  Last  Things '  is 
more  outrageous  than  the  first.  *  You  all,'  continued  the  faithful  preacher,  *  must 
be  tried  a  second  time ;  not  privately,  as  at  death,  but  before  an  assembled  world, 
at  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord.  Oh  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord.    Then,  my  brethren,  "Prepare  to  meet  your  God," '  &c, 

Lepton.  A  Truth  S?:eker, 

[Our  correspondent,  who  gives  us  his  name  and  address,  also  favours  us  with  a 
long  comment  upon  the  sermon  mentioned,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  has  come 
to  look  at  those  matters  in  the  right  light. — Ed.] 

CHRISTIANITY  INCOMPATIBLE  WITH  LIBERTY. 


Bear  Sir, — *  Christianity  has  always  preached  servitude  and  dependence.  Its 
spirit  has  always  been  favourable  to  tyranny,  in  order  to  profit  by  it.  True  Chris- 
tians are  only  fit  to  be  slaves.  Christianity  has  for  basis,  faith.  Faith  has  for 
basis,  revelation.  Faith  forbids  us  to  examine  the  dogmas  which  revelation  im- 
poses upon  us.  If,  therefore,  the  founders  of  Christianity  have  forbidden  us  to 
examine  their  doctrines,  upon  pain  of  hell,  it  is  that  they  were  convinced  of  the 
inefficacy  of  the  truths  they  preached ;  and  if  they  have  imposed  upon  human 
ignorance  a  belief  which  they  did  not  themselves  hold,  what  can  we  call  that  but 
imposture  and  abuse  of  faith  and  liberty  ?' 

The  above  is  translated  from  a  very  clever  French  work,  just  out,  entitled, 
*  Cosmosophie  ou  le  Socialisme  Urjiversel.'  I  will  send  you  more  extracts  if  you 
think  them  of  use.  Mulliek. 


[We  must  say  (still  obliged  by  the  attentions  of  our  correspondent)  that  we  do 
not  think  passages  so  written  of  service.  We  have  italicised  the  words  which  we 
deem  objectionable. — Ed.] 

ATHEISM. 


Sir, — Turning  over  Haydn's  *  Dictionary  of  Dates,'  published  by  Moxon  in 
1841,  I  found  the  following  cool  article  on  atheism,  which  1  think  will  be  edifying 
to  the  readers  of  the  Eeasoner : — 

'  Atheism. — This  absurd  doctrine  has  had  its  votaries  and  its  martyrs.     Lucilio 
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Vanini  publicly  taught  atheism  in  France,  and  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at 
Toulouse  in  1619.  Mathias  Knutzen,  of  Holstein,  openly  professed  atheism,  and 
had  upwards  of  a  thousand  disciples  in  Germany  about  1674 ;  he  travelled  to  make 
proselytes,  and  his  followers  were  called  Conscienciaries,  because  they  held  that 
there  is  no  other  deity  than  conscience.  Though  a  small  draught  of  philosophy 
may  lead  a  man  into  atheism,  a  deep  draught  will  certainly  bring  him  back  again 
to  the  belief  of  a  God '  (p.  41.)  Alasco. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Literary  Institution,  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square . 
—May  11th  [7^],  a  lecture. 

Hacicney  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
Mermaid  Asaembly  Rooms. — May  7th  [S],  J.  A. 
Baynes,  B.A.,  of  Nottingham,  '  On  Cicero,  and 
Life  in  Old  Rome.' 

Hair  of  Science,  City  Road.  —  May  11th  [7^], 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Kydd,  '  Laws  of  the  Ancient  He- 
brews relating  to  the  Poor  and  the  Stranger,'  &c. 

Institute  ot  Progress,  10a,  Upper  George-street, 
Sloane-square.— May  11th  [7i],  Miss  E.  L.  Dyer, 
'  Julius  Csesar.' 

Eclectic  Institute,  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  — 
Every  Friday  [SJ],  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Brien,  '  Home  and 
Foreign  Politics.'  Every  Sunday  [7^],  on  •  Moral 
and  Social  Science.' 

Free  Inquirers'  Society,  British  Coffee  Rooms, 
Edgeware  lload.— May  11th  [7],  Mr.  H.  T.  Long, 
'  Mazzini,  the  Roman  Triumvir,  and  Italian  Inde- 
pendence.' 

Areopagus  Coffee  and  Reading  Room,  59,  Church 
Laiie,  VVhitechaf>el. — Every  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Wednesday  (8),  a  Lecture  or  Discussion. 


ETRUELOVE'S   Periodical  and    Publication 
•     Depot,  22,  John-street,   Fitzroy-square,  ad- 
joining the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

E.  T.  is  now  selling  the  following  works,  many  of 

them  at  reduced  pricea  : —                                  b.  d. 

Paine's  Political  Works    5  0 

Age  of  Reason 3  0 

Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  complete  6  0 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Empire,  complete 15  0 

The    First  Five  Vol».  of    the     Reasoner, 

hf.-bd«,  including   the  Herald  of   Pro<^ 

gress      20  0 

The  Chemist,  in  4  vols 14  o 

The  Quarto  Edition  of  Busby's  Lucretius, 

with  large  portrait  of  Epicurus,  half  bound  7  6 

The  Diegesis,  by  Robert  Taylor 5  0 

The  Devil's  Pulpit,  by  ditto 4  6 

The  Lion,  edited  by  Carlile  &  R.  Taylor ,4 vols  15  0 

The  Vestiges  of  Creation,  complete 2  6 

Ernest  Jones's  Lectures  on  Canterbury  v.  Rome  1  0 
Voices  of  Freedom  and  Lyrics  of  Love,  by 

Gerald  Massey.. 1  o 

The  Secrets  of  Prevorst,  being  revelations 

concerning  the  inner  life  of  man,  &c.,  by 

Justinus  Kerner j  q 

Babeufs  Conspiracy  for  Equality.  B.  O'Brien  S  0 

Eugene  Sue's  Wandering  Jew,  best  edition      2  6 

Ensor's  Political  Works,  strongly  bound,4  vols  fi  0 

Burns'  Complete  Works,  14  illustrations,  g.  e.  1  0 

Shelley's  Works,  neat  pocket  edition 2  0 

The  Labour  Question,  by  Michel  Chevalier, 

and  the  Addresses  of  Louis  Blanc  at  the 

Luxembourg.... 9  5 

The  Wprds  of  a   Believer,  by  the  Abbe  de 

Lamennais    0  6 

The  People,  by  JVIichelet,  best  edition l  a 

Historic  Pages  from  the  French  Eevolution 

of  1848.     By  Louis  Blanc     i  o 

The  new  Ecce  Homo,  by  Blumenfeld    ....       o  9 

The  New  Lanark   Report,  by  Robert  Owen      0  3  I 

The  Social  Hymn  Book 0  51 

Carpenter's  Political  Text  Book .'       1  0  ' 


13  Lectures  by  Robert  Owen 1     0 

Romanism  the  Religion  of  Terror,  and 
Sects  and  Sectaries,  by  S.  P.  Day,  for- 
merly a  Monk each      0    2 

Shortly  will  be  published  DEATH-BED 
REPENTANCE,  its  fallaciousness  and 
absurdity ;  a  new  edition,  rewritten  by 

Robert  Cooper,  of  Manchester  0    2 

The  Communist  Chronicle,  byGoodwyn  Barmby  6 
The  Student,  a  sceptical  play,  by  F.  Bate  0  3 
Just  published.  Two  Letters  to  Dr.  Cumming 
on  the  subject  of  his  lecture,  entitled  God  in  Sei« 
ence,  by  W.  D. 

E.  T.  has  constantly  on  sale  a  large  collection  of 
all  the  best  political,  social,  and  infidel  publications. 
E.  T.  returns  his  best  thanks  to  his  friends  for 
their  patronage,  and  hopes,  by  attention  to  their 
orders  and  moderate  charges,  to  merit  their  con- 
tinued support  and  recommendation. 

Newspapers  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
■order.     Bookbinding  with  economy  and  despatch. 

Works  published  by  J.  Watson. 

THE  LIBRARY  of  REASON,  containing  a  series 
of  articles  from  the  works  of  ancient  and 
modem  authors  in  favour  of  FREE  INQUIRY. 
22  Nos.  stitched  in  a  wrapper,  with  Title  and  Con- 
tents  price    1     6 

P.S. — Persons  requiring  single  numbers  to  com. 
plete  sets,  can  procure  them  from  the  publisher,  or 
through  his  agents. 

Owen  and  Bacheler's  Discussion  on  the  Ex- 
istence of  God  and  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Bible.     In  1  vol.,  neat  cloth  boards,  price    4    6 

Discussion  on  God,  ia  1  vol.,  cloth 1  10 

Ditto        ditto        in  a  wrapper    i    4 

Discussion  on  the  Bible,  1  vol.,  cloth 3    2 

Ditto        ditto        in  a  wrapper 2    8 

(Or  in  parts  at  6d.  each.) 
Popular  Tracts,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  in 

1  vol.,  cloth  boards 2    6 

The  Bible  of  Reason,  or  Scriptures  of  Ancient 

and  Modem  Authors.  1  thick  vol.Svo.  c.  let.  7  6 
Godwin's  Political  Justice,  2   vols,   bound 

in  one,  cloth  lettered    6    0 

Mirabaud's  System  of  Nature,  2  vols,  bound 

in  one,  cloth  lettered   5    0 

Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires  and  Law  of 
Nature,  with  three    •ngravings.    1    vol., 

cloth  lettered 3     0 

(To  be  had  in  Five  parts  at  fid.  each,  or  in  15 

numbers  at  2d.  each.) 
Volney's  Lectures  on  History,  1  vol.,  cloth      1     6 
Ditto        ditto        ditto      wrapper  ....     1     0 
Frances  Wright's  Popular  Lectures,  1  vol.     3    0 
Ditto        ditto        Few  Days  in  Athens, 

1  vol.,  cloth  lettered 1    6 

Ditto        ditto  wrapper     1    0 

Shelley's  Queen  Mab,  with  all  the  notes,  1 

vol.,  cloth  lettered  1     6 

Ditto        ditto  wrapper    1    0 

Trevelyan's  Letter  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  . .     0     1 
The  Revolution  which  began  in  Heaven  :  a 

Dramatic  Vision  ot  Time,  by  H.  Lucas  . .     0    6 
The  Freethinker's  Magazine,  in  7  iNos.  at  2d., 
and  2  Nos.  at  6d. 
London :  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Pas- 
sage, Pacer  noster 'row. 
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A  CORRESPONDENT,  in  Liverpool,  writes  respecting  Mr.  Holyoake's  recent  letter 
in  the  Leader.  He  considers  the  number  of  atheists  to  be  very  much  greater 
than  they  are  computed.  In  Liverpool,  he  says,  '  there  are  hundreds  of 
atheists  who  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  Reasoner.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  have  come  in  contatt  with  very  respectable  merchants,  and  wholesale  trades- 
men, that  are  what  we  may  term  out-and-out  atheists,  but  do  not  broach  their 
private  views,  except  accidentally  they  know  another's  views  are  similar  to 
their  own.  I  know  that  a  mechanic  will  both  assist  and  do  his  utmost  to  pro- 
mulgate his  liberal  views,  without  fear  of  losing  his  situation,  or  it  being  any 
stigma  upon  his  character;  but  not  so  with  the  wealthy.  They  are  very  dis- 
creet ;  and  many  of  them  act  the  hypocrite,  by  going  on  Sundays  to  places  of 
worship,  when  they  do  not  believe  one  word  of  what  they  hear,  but  merely  go  for 
fashion's  sake  and  custom  :  but  that  is  no  reason  that  we  should  despair.  Our  views 
are  gradually  becoming  more  popular  every  year.  I  may  instance  the  present  time, 
and  the  time  you  first  commenced  lecturing,  that  you  find  it  is  the  case,  in  spite  of 
all  the  ingenuity  of  priests  and  their  blinded  followers.  I  merely  hint  to  you 
respecting  the  middle  class  and  the  wealthier  class,  that  there  is  an  under-current 
with  both  in  our  favour,  although  they  neither  assist  nor  take  your  publications 
in,  through  timidity  and  caution.  You  know  tUat  our  views  .are  not  yet  so 
popular  as  the  Christians;  and  I  may  say  that  is  one  reason  why  they  do  not  di- 
vulge their  private  views.' 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  friends  of  free  discussion  and  mutual  instruc- 
tion— who  formerly  met  at  "Warner- place,  Hackney-road — have  in  contemplation 
a  scheme  for  building  a  Hall.  The  means  for  carrying  out  the  work  are  proposed 
to  be  £l  shares.  An  eligible  piece  of  ground  has  been  offered  to  them  ;  and,  if 
100  shareholders  furnish  their  names  and  deposit  to  the  secretary,  the  work  will 
immediately  commence. 

*  The  Refugee  Circular,'  issued  by  the  Liverpool  Association  of  Progress,  has 
just  reached  us.  It  is  devoted  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  Refugees.  No.  2  con- 
tains a  balance  sheet  of  the  Liverpool  Operatives'  Committee. 

The  Hartford  Times— ssljs  the  Sheffield  Free  Press,  of  March  22 — vouches  for  - 
the  truth  of  the  following  story : — '  Pat  Malone,  you  are  fined  five  dollars  for 
assault  and  battery  on  Mike  Sweney.'  'I  have  the  money  in  my  pocket,  and  Pll 
pay  the  fine  if  your  honour  will  give  me  the  resate.'  '  We  give  no  receipts  here. 
We  just  take  the  money.  You  will  not  be  called  upon  a  second  time  for  your  fine.' 
*  But,  your  honour,  Pll  not  be  wanting  to  pay  the  same  without  I  get  a  resate.' 
'  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it  ? '  'If  your  honour  will  write  one,  and  give  it  to 
me,  I'll  tell  ye.'  *  Well,  there's  your  receipt.  Now,  what  do  you  want  to  do  with 
it?'  *  111  tell  your  honour.  You  see,  one  of  these  days  I'll  be  after  dying,  and 
when  I  get  to  the  gate  of  heaven  I'll  rap,  and  St  Peter  will  say,  "  Who's  there  ?  " 
and  I'll  say,  "  It's  me,  Pat  Malone  j '-  and  he'll  say,  "  What  do  you  want  ?  "  and 
I'll  say,  "  I  want  to  come  in  ; "  then  he'll  say,  "  Did  you  behave  yourself  like  a 
dacent  boy  in  the  other  world,  and  pay  all  your  little  fines  and  such  things  ?  "  and 
I'll  say,  "  Yes,  your  holiness,  I  paid  all  of  them ; "  and  he'll  want  to  see  the 
resates,  and  I'll  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and  take  out  my  resate  and  give  it 
to  him,  and  I'll  not  have  to  go  plodding  all  over  hell  to  find  your  honour  to  get  one.^ 

London:  Printed  by  Holyoake  Brothers,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster-row;  and  Published 
by  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternostcr-row.— Wednesday,  May  7th,  1861, 
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